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The  wonderful,  rich  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  very  conception 
of  beauty.-    Levitzki. 

It   has    that    refined   quality,    that    warm   and    luscious    tone   which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual   appeal. — A  Ida. 

The   Baldwin    Piano    has   no   peer   in   faithfully   voicing   an   artist's 
spirit.     Brown. 

I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano.— La  Forge. 

The  beautiful  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  merits  its  popularity.     A  mato. 

Lsing  a  Baldwin,  we  rest  assured  that  we  have  an  instrument  which 
will  meet  every  requirement.      Fanning. 

I  he  Baldwin  Piano  is  a  most  wonderful  help  and  support. — Nielsen. 

I  consider  the  Baldwin  the  Stradivarius  of  the  few  really  great  Pianos 
of  the  world.      De  Pachmarm. 

A  tone  that  blends  so  well  with  my  voice.-  Sembrich. 


The  Baldwin  Piano  Company 
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"The  world  needs  music  more  when  its  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
notion  of."— JOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.  It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that 
appeals  to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  of  the  home,  the 
instrument  that  should  be  in  every  household.  And  the  greatest 
among  pianos  is  the  STEIN  WAY,  prized  and  cherished  throughout 
the  wide  world  by  all  lovers *of  good  music.  Or,  in  the  words  of  a 
well -known  American  writer:  "Wherever  human  hearts  are  sad  or 
glad,  and  songs  are  sung,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  keys  respond  to 
love's  caress,  there  is  known,  respected,  revered—  loved — the  name 
and  fame  of  STEIN  WAY." 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application 

Sold  on  convenient  payments 
Old  pianos  taken  in  exchange 

Inspection    incited 


STEIN  WAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  HAUL 

107  109  EAST  14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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SALE  OF  COURSE  TICKETS  opens  MONDAY.  OCTOBER  28.  at  George  T.  Haly's 
Academy  Ticket  Office  at  Hcppe's.  1119  Chestnut  St..  at  8:30  a.m..  and  closes 
SATURDAY.  NOVEMBER  2.  at  5:30  p.m. 

I  'JURSE  TICKET,  for  either  Course,  securing  to  the  holder  the  same  reserved  scat  at 
each  of  the  five  Travelogues  of  the  same  Course,  $4.00,  $3.00  and  $2.50. 

(CLE    TICKETS.  $1.00.  75c.  and  50c..  will  be  on  sale  on  and  after  TUESDAY. 

.  EMBER  5. 

KVl.l)  SEATS.   25c.  will  be  sold  at  the  Academy  only,  when  doors  open. 

MAIL  ORDERS,  accompanied  by  cheque,  made  puyable  to  George  T.  Haly,  1119 
I  hettOUt  St.,  will  receive  attention  in  the  order  of  thetl  receipt  in  advance  of 
regular  »alr.  I  u  b  tl  will  be  mailed  at  purchaser's  risk  if  order  is  accompanied  by 
•tamp<*<:  IfCMefl  '  nv  lope. 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC        .        .        .        PHILADELPHIA 

Thirty-fourth  Season  in  Philadelphia 


FIRST  CONCERT 

SEASON  1918-1919 

MONDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  4 
AT  8.15 


By  courtesy  of  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza, 
PIERRE  MONTEUX  conducts  this  concert 


PROGRAMME 


Franck  '■  *  .       .         .         .         .         •        Symphony  in  D  minor 

I.  Lento:  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Allegretto. 

III.  Allegro  non  troppo. 


Schumann        ....    Overture  to  Byron's  "Manfred,"  Op.  115 

Mozart  .         .         .  Recitative,   "E   Susanna   non   vien?"  and 

Aria,  "Dove  Sono,"  from  "Le  Nozze  di 
Figaro"  (Act  III.,  Scene  8) 

Dukas  .         "Le  Peri:  Poeme  Danse"  ("The  Peri:  A  Danced  Poem") 

Debussy  .  Recitative  and  Aria  of  Lia  from  "L'Enfant  Prodigue" 


Debussy  ....      "Iberia" :  "Images"  for  Orchestra,  No.  2 

I.  "Par  les  rues  et  par  les  chemins"  ("In  the  streets  and  waysides"). 

II.  "Les  parfums  de  la  nuit"  ("The  odorous  night"). 

III.  "Le  matin  d'un  jour  de  fete"  ("The  morning  of  a  festal  day"). 


SOLOIST 
FLORENCE  EASTON 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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The  House  that  Heppe  built 

FOUNDED  IN  1S65— ADOPTED  ONE-PRICE  SYSTEM  IN  1881 

C.    J.    Heppe    &    Son 1  I  17-1  I  19    Chestnut    Street 6th    and    Thompson    Streets 


From  the  Public  Ledger 

March  8,  1917. 
"Those  who  heard  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch 
play  Chopin  at  the  Academy  yesterday 
evidently  felt  that  the  music  more  nearly 
resembled  a  service  of  prayer  in  a  temple 
than  the  conventional  pattern  of  a  con- 
cert .  .  .  that  deftly  applied  the  tonal 
pigment  in  sweeping  strokes,  as  soft  as 
they  were  sweeping. 

"The  ascending  scales  outpoured  proved 
that,  despite  a  physical  law,  fluidity  can 
run  uphill.    The  instrument  ceased  to  be 
an  instrument  of  percussion  and  merci- 
less hailstone  articulation.  Not  once  dur-        y       •    _  .- 
ing  the  afternoon  did  there  come  from  UsStp  LxabnlOWltSCn 
the  lower  octaves  of  the  piano  that  leo- 
nine yammer  of  resentment  that  means  the  piano  has  been  punished 
to  a  white  heat  of  madness,  where  sounds  are  indistinguishable  for 
mere  noise. 

Th«  abort  praise  was  given  without  premeditation  by  the  Ledger  critic  and 
ref «r»  to  the  piano  Gabrilowitsch  uses. 

Gabrilowitsch's  Piano  is  a 

Jfflaaon  &  ^amltn 

sold  in  Philadelphia  exclu- 
sively 1  the  Heppe  Stores 


C.  J.  Heppe  &  Son 


1117-1119  Chestnut  St. 


6th  and  Thompson  Sts. 


Symphony  in  D  minor,,  for  Orchestra     ....     Cesar  Franck 

(Born  at  Li6ge,  Belgium,  on  December  10,  1822;  died  at  Paris  on 

November  8,  1890.) 

This  symphony  was  produced  #t  the  Conservatory,  Paris,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1889.*  It  was  composed  in  1888  and  completed  on  August 
22  of  that  year.  It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  April  15,  1899,  Mr. 
Gericke  conductor,  and  it  was  also  played  at  its  concerts  on  Decem- 
ber 23  of  that  year,  February  11  and  April  22,  1905,  January  29, 
1910,  November  25,  1911,  January  3,  1914,  May  1,  1915,  and  Decem- 
ber 8,  1916.  It  was  played  at  the  benefit  concert  to  Mr.  Wilhelm 
Gericke,  April  24,  1906. 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Henri  Duparc,  is  scored  for  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-piston,  three  trom- 
bones, one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  harp,  and  strings. 

Vincent  d'Indy  in  his  Life  of  Franck  f  gives  some  particulars 
about  the  first  performance  of  the  Symphony  in  D  minor.  "The  per- 
formance was  quite  against  the  wish  of  most  members  of  the  famous 
orchestra,  and  was  only  pushed  through  thanks  to  the  benevolent 
obstinacy  of  the  conductor,  Jules  Garcin.  The  subscribers  could 
make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it,  and  the  musical  authorities  were 
much  in  the  same  position.  I  inquired  of  one  of  them — a  professor  at 
the  Conservatoire,  and  a  kind  of  factotum  on  the  committee — what 
he  thought  of  the  work.  'That,  a  symphony?'  he  replied  in  contemp- 
tuous tones.  'But,  my  dear  sir,  who  ever  heard*  of  writing  for  the 
English  horn  in  a  symphony?  Just  mention  a  single  symphony  by 
Haydn  or  Beethoven  introducing  the  English  horn.  There,  well,  you 
see — your  Franck's  music  may  be  whatever  you  please,  but  it  will 
certainly  never  be  a  symphony !'  This  was  the  attitude  of  the  Con- 
servatoire in  the  year  of  grace  1889. 

"At  another  door  of  the  concert  hall,  the  composer  of  'Faust'  es- 
corted by  a  train  of  adulators,  male  and  female,  fulminated  a  kind 
of  papal  decree  to  the  effect  that  this  symphony  was  the  affirmation 
of  incompetence  pushed  to  dogmatic  lengths.  For  sincerity  and  dis- 
interestedness we  must  turn  to  the  composer  himself,  when,  on  his 
return  from  the  concert,  his  whole  family  surrounded  him,  asking 
eagerly  for  news.  'Well,  were  you  satisfied  with  the  effect  on  the 
public?  Was  there  plenty  of  applause?'  To  which  'Father  Franck/ 
thinking  only  of  his  work,  replied  with  a  beaming  countenance :  'Oh, 
it  sounded  well;  just  as  I  thought  it  would!'" 

*Franck  wrote  a  symphony  for  orchestra  and  chorus,  "Psyche\"  text  by  Sicard  and 
Fourcaud,  which  was  composed  in  1887  and  produced  at  a  concert  of  the  National  So- 
ciety, March  10,  1888.  He  also  wrote  in  his  earlier  years  a  symphony,  "The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,"  after  the  manner  of  Liszt's  symphonic  poems.  The  manuscript  exists,  but 
the  work  was  never  published 

f  Translated  by  Mrs.  Newmarch. 
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The  following  analysis  Is  based,  in  a  measure,  on  a  synopsis  pro- 
pared  by  Cesar  Pranck  for  the  first  performance  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory concert : — 

1.  Lento.  1)  minor,  11.  There  is  first  a  slow  and  sombre  intro- 
duction, which  begins  with  the  characteristic  figure,  the  thesis  of  the 
first  theme  of  the  movement  ('cellos  and  basses)..  This  phrase  is  de- 
veloped for  some  thirty  measures,  and  leads  into  the  Allegro,  or  first 
movement  proper.  Allegro  non  troppo,  D  minor.  h2'2.  The  theme  is 
given  out  by  all  the  BtringS  and  developed  with  a  new  antithesis. 
Mr.  Apihorp  remarks  in  his  analysis  of  this  symphony:  "It  is  notice- 
able that,  whenever  this  theme  comes  in  slow  tempo,  it  has  a  differ- 
ent antithesis  from  when  it  comes  in  rapid  tempo.  The  characteristic 
figure  i  thesis  i  reminds  one  a  little,  especially  by  its  rhythm  ami 
genera]  rise  and  fall,  of  the  'Muss  (s  seinV  uMnst  it  be?)  theme  in 
Beethoven's  last  quartet,  in  F  major."  There  is  a  short  develop- 
ment, and  the  opening  slow  passage  returns,  now  in  F  minor,  which 
leads  to  a  resumption  of  the  Allegro  non  troppo,  now  also  in  F 
minor.  This  leads  to  the  appearance  of  the  second  theme,  molto  can- 
t  a  bile.  F  major,  for  the  strings,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  a  third 
theme  of  a  highly  energetic  nature,  which  is  much  used  in  the  ensu- 
ing development,  and  also  reappears  in  the  Finale.  The  free  fan- 
tasia is  long  and  elaborate.  Then  there  is  a  return  of  the  theme  of 
the  introduction,  which  is  now  given  out  fortissimo  and  in  canonic 
imitation  between  the  bass  (trombones,  tuba,  and  basses)  and  a 
middle  voice  (trumpets  and  cornets)  against  full  harmony  in  the 
rest  of  the  orchestra.  The  theme  of  the  Allegro  non  troppo  is  re- 
sinned, and  leads  to  the  end  of  the  first  movement. 

II.  Allegretto,  B-flat  minor,  :i-4.  The  movement  begins  with 
pizzicato  chords  for  the  string  orchestra  and  harp.     The  theme,  of  a 
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gentle  ana*  melancholy  character,  is  sun*?  by  the  English  horn.  The 
first  period  is  completed  by  clarinet,  horn,  and  flute.  The  violins 
then  announces  second  theme,  dolce  cantabile,  in  B-flat  major.  The 
English  horn  and  other  wind  instruments  take  up  fragments  of  the 

first  motive,  in  B-flat  minor.     Now  conies  a  new  part,  which  the  com- 

r  himself  characterizes  as  a   scherzo.     The   theme,  of  lively 

nature,  bin  pianissimo,  is  given  to  the  tirst  violins.     Clarinets  intone 

a  theme  against  the  restless  figuration  of  the  violins,  and  this  is 
developed  with  various  modulat  ions  until  the  opening  theme  returns, 
first  in  <i  minor,  then  in  C  minor.  Then  the  whole  opening  section, 
announced  by  the  English  horn,  is  combined  witli  the  chief  theme  of 
the  scherzo,  given  to  the  violins. 

111.  Finale:  Allegro  non  troppo,  2-2.  After  a  few  energetic  in- 
troductory measures  the  chief  theme  appears,  dolce  cantabile,  in 
violoncellos  and  bassoons.  After  the  tirst  period  of  nearly  sixty 
measures,  a  phrase  in  B  major,  announced  by  the  brass,  is  answered 
by  the  strings.  A  more  sombre  motive  follows  in  violoncellos  and 
basses".  The  opening  theme  of  the  second  movement  now  reappears 
(English  horn),  accompanied  by  a  figure  in  triplets.  The  composer 
gives  this  description  of  the  remainder  of  the  movement:  Develop- 
ment df  the  themes  of  the  Finale.  A  marked  retard  in  the  tempo.  A 
fragment  of  the  opening  theme  of  the  second  movement  alternates 
with  fragments  of  the  sombre  third  theme  of  the  Finale.  Resump- 
tion of  the  original  tempo,  with  a  great  crescendo,  which  ends  in  a 
climax, — the  restatement  of  the  opening  1)  major  theme  with  all  pos- 
sible sonority.  The  chief  theme  of  the  second  movement  returns,  also 
with   great    sonority.     The  volume  of  tone  subsides,  and   the  third 

theme  of  the  first  movement  reappears.  This  leads  to  a  coda,  con- 
structed Prom  the  chief  themes  of  the  first  movement  in  conjunction 
with  the  opening  theme  of  the  Finale. 
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Overture  to  Byron's  "Manfred,"  Op.  115     .     .     Kobert  Schumann 
(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

Schumann,  as  many  other  Germans  of  his  day,  was  a  passionate 
admirer  of  Byron.  He  wrote  a  chorus  and  an  aria  for  an  opera, 
founded  on  "The  Corsair,"  but  he  abandoned  his  purpose,  and  the 
music  was  not  published.  He  set  to  music  three  of  the  "Hebrew 
Melodies."  His  perturbed  spirit  found  delight  in  "Manfred,"  and 
he  said  that  he  never  devoted  himself  to  composition  with  such 
lavish  love  and  concentration  of  power  as  in  writing  the  music  of 
"Manfred."  Wasielewski  tells  us  that,  when  Schumann  once  read 
the  poem  aloud  at  Diisseldorf,  his  voice  broke,  he  burst  into  tears, 
he  was  so  overcome  that  he  could  read  no  more. 

His  music  to  "Manfred"  was  written  for  performance  in  the  the- 
atre. Yet  he  made  changes  in  the  text:  he  introduced  four  spirits 
instead  of  seven  in  the  first  act;  he  abridged  the  songs  of  these 
spirits ;  he  disregarded  the  significance  of  the  seventh,  that  saith : — 

The  star  which  rules  thy  destiny 
Was  ruled,  ere  earth  began,  by  me ; 

he  curtailed  tb,e  incantation  scene,  shortened  the  dialogue,  neglected 
the  opportunity  offered  in  the  "Song  of  the  Three  Destinies,"  and  at 
the  close  introduced  a  "Chorus  from  a  Distant  Cloister." 


The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
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Joprano 


ACCOMPANIST 

Repertoire:  Arias.  Italian,  French  and  English. 
Songs  and  Ballads.     Songs  in  Costume 

Copy  of  Col.  Taylor's  letter. — Shubert  Thea- 
tre. Boston.  June  24,  1918. 
My  dear  Miss  Kingman. — The  devotion  to 
your  country  as  expressed  in  your  generous 
contribution  given  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  on 
Saturday  evening  was  sincerely  appreciated  by 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  you, 
especially  by  myself,  who  was  responsible  for 
half  the  programme.  Your  beautiful  voice 
together  with  your  charming  personality  cap- 
tivated everybody.  I  predict  for  you  a  most 
successful  future  and  shall  watch  your  career 
as  it  develops,  with  a  keen  interest. 

Very  sincerely,  CHAS.  W.  TAYLOR, 

Colonel  U.S.  Army — Cavalry. 


Management 
R.  E.  Johnston.  1451  Broadway,  N.Y. 

Residence,  517  West  113th  St..  N.Y. 
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s,   iw <>  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  kettledrums,  and  Btrings. 

It  begins  with  'three  hnrried,  syncopated  gasps"  of  the  orchestra. 
An  LntrodnctioD  follows.  Langsam  (slow),  I-Mlat  minor,  4-4.  (The 
tonality  is  E  il.it  minor,  bn1  Schumann  wrote  the  signature  of  K-tlat 

major,  and  wrote  in  the  (I  -Hats  and  C-tlats  as  accidentals,  i      There 

are  bints  of  the  theme  of  the  following  quick  movements.  The  tempo 
Lb  quickened,  and  a  climax  leads  to  the  main  body  of  the  overture, 
which  begins,  In  leidenschaftlichem  Tempo  (in  a  passionate  tempo), 

E-flal  minor.  1  1.  with  the  passionate  first  theme,  which  is  developed. 

There    i<   a    modulation    to    ('sharp   minor,   as   the   entrance   of    the 
ttd  theme  approaches.     The  second   theme  is  a  pathetic  melody. 

which  is  constantly  modulating.  This  is  known  as  the  Astarte 
melody,  foT  in  the  drama  it  always  has  reference  t<>  Astarte,  Man- 

• 

fred's  «load  sister.  This  theme  is  developed,  and  there  are  two  snb- 
sidiary   themes:   a   passionate  one   in    F-sharp   minor;   the  other,   in 

F-sharp  major,  is  more  peaceful.    The  first  part  merges  gradually 

into  the  free  fantasia.  Near  the  end  of  the  WOrking-OUt  section 
there  is  a  new  and  frantic  theme  for  violas  and  violoncellos.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  third  part  the  first  theme  returns  in  the  tonic,  but 
there  are  deviations  from  the  plan  of  the  first  part.  The  coda  is 
shoii  and  in  the  slow  tempo  of  the  introduction.  A  bit  of  the 
Astarte  motive  is  heard  from  the  wood-wind.  "The  violins  pisp 
out  a  brief  reminiscence  of  the  first  theme:  and  then  the  overture, 
SB   it    were,  groans   itself  to  rest." 


[TATIVE,  "10   Si  saxxa   xox   yikn?"  AND  Aim  a.  "DOVE  BONO,"  from 

••Thk  Marriage  of  Figaro"    .    .    Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

i  Born  a!   S;i1/.I.uvlt.  January  27,  1756;  died  at   Vienna,  I  >cccmlier  ."».   L791.) 

"I.e  N'ozze  di  Figaro,*'  "dranima  gioCOSO"  in  four  acts,  poem  based 

on  I'eaninarchais's  coined  v.  "Le  Mariano  de  Figaro,"  by  Lorenzo  Da 
I'onlc.    music    by    Mozart,    w  :«s    produced    at     the    National    Theatre. 

Vienna,  May  1 .  1 7£6, 

The  Countess,  wounded  l>v  her  faithless  and  jealous  husband,  de- 
cides to  change  dross  with  Susanna,  that  she  may  win  him  hack  by 
a   1  rick. 

,\<-t  lii.,  scene  8.    The  Countess  alone. 

Bj  i  1 1  vi  i\ i . 

i.  Su  anna  Don  Hen?    Sono  ansiosa  <n  taper,  conic  ii  Coate  accolse  la  pro 

Alquanto  ardlto  ii  progetto  ml  pari  e  ad  uno  bdoso  si  vivace  e  geloeo! 

in. i  che  in:ii  '•'  ••''    < ';ni:i.iii'i'»  i  mlel  vcstlti  con  quell]  <n  Busanna,  el  iuo  co' 

in M-i    a  tavor  della  aotte    "ii  clelol  a  qua]  ami!  itato  fatale  i«»  son  ridottn  da 

.in. hi.    die  dopo  averml  <"ii  un  misto  Inandlto  d'  Infedelta,  di 

:  •<>,.    Prima  amata,  indi  oflVna,  e  alfln  tradlta,  famml  <>r  cercar 


•  ii                                :  I'm  impatient  ini  l  Km<»w  wimi  nj  husband  bas  said 

to  ii.-r  proposal.     I   f-  bal    I  dar'd   to  attempt;   be's  bo  Im 

■  iitfui.  and  o  Jealou   I    Bui  'tin  n<>  wonjfl  a  mere  exchange  of 

•     |   I    ,       I  .      \.  It.  ill.  I      Mllc-f.llTiMI 


garments.  I  give  mine  to  Susanna,  while  hers  disguise  me  by  the  favoring 
darkness.  O  heaven,  how  deeply  my  pride  has  been  humbled,  I  am  degraded 
by  my  husband's  neglect !  After  short  hours  of  burning  love,  I  awake  to  doubt 
and  despair.  I  see  him  jealous,  disdainful.  He  who  loved  me  now  deserts  me, 
and  has  betrayed  me.    Must  I  submit  that  my  own  servants  aid  me? 

Akia. 

Dove  sono  i  bei  momenti 
Di  dolcezza  e  di  piacer? 
Dove  andaro  i  giuramenti 
Di  quel  labbro  menzogner. 

Perche  mai,  se  in  pianti  e  in  pene — 
Per  me  tutto  si  cangio, 
La  memoria  di  quel  bene 
Dal  mio  sen  non  trapasso. 

Ah !  se  almen  la  mia  costanza 
Nel  languire  amando  ognor, 
Mi  portasse  una  speranza, 
Di  cangiar  1'  ingrato  cor. 


Flown  forever  love's  sunny  splendor, 
Now  forsaken  and  lone  I  mourn. 
Oft  he  vow'd  me  love  true  and  tender ; 
Ah,  those  lips  are  now  forsworn. 

Why,  oh,  why,  must  I  thus  sorrow, 
Why  doth  all  to  me  seem  chang'd? 
From  remembrance  I   must  borrow 
Ev'ry  joy,  since  he's  estrang'd. 

Ah !  perhaps  my  constant  yearning 
And  these  bitter  tears  that  start 
Yet  will  win  his  love  returning 
And  restore  th'  ungrateful  heart. 


"LexPeri:  Poeme  Danse"  ("The  Peri:  A  Danced  Poem"). 

Paul  Abraham  Dukas 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  1,  1865;  now  living  at  Paris.) 

"Le  Peri,"  a  ballet  composed  in  1910,  was  first  performed  at  the 
Chatelet,  Paris,  at  the  Concerts  de  Danse  given  by  Mile.  Trou- 
hanowa,  in  April,  1912.  She  took  the  part  of  the  Peri;  M.  Bekefi, 
the  part  of  Iskender.    The  ballet  was  added  to  the  repertpire  of  the 
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Op6ra-Comiqne,  Paris,  May  29,  1914,  with  Idle.  Trouhanowa  and 
M.  Quinault,  as  the  Peri  and  [skender.  The  music  was  first  heard 
at  a  L;iiu<>uirii\  concert  in  Paris  on  November  ~;\,  L9i3. 

The  story  of  the  Ballet  as  given  in  the  programme  book  of  "Con- 
certs de  Danse:  N.  Tronhanowa"  is  t <»!<!  in  French.  A  translation 
reads  afl  follows  : — 

It  happened  thai  at  tin1  end  of  his  youthful  days,  since  the  Maui  observed 

thai   his  -tar  was  growing  pale.   Iskendor  went    about    Iran   seeking   the  flower 

^mortality. 

in  sojourned  thrice  in  its  dozen  dwellings  without  lakender  finding 

the  flower.      At    last    ho  arrived   at   the  olid   ol  tho  earth   whero   it    is   only   One 

with  sea  and  clouds. 

And  there,  on  tho  Bteps  that   load  to  tho  hall  of  Ormir/d.  a  Perl  was  reelin- 

Ing;  asleep  in  her  jewelled  robe,    a  star  sparkled  above  her  head;  her  into 

1  on  her  breast  :  in  her  hand  shone  tho  flower. 

it  was  a  lotos  like  onto  an  emerald,  swaying  as  tho  sea  under  the  morning 

sun. 

lakender  noiselessly  leaned  over  the  sleeper  and  without  awakening  her 
snatched  the  flower,  which  suddenly  became  between  his  fingers  like  the  noon- 
day son  over  tho  forests  <>\'  GhilaiL 

Tin1  Tori,  opening  inn-  eyes,  clapped  the  palms  of  her  hands  together  and 
nttorod  a  loud  cry.  Cor  she  could  not  now  ascend  towards  the  light  of  Ormuzd. 

[skender,  regarding  her.  wondered  at  her  face,  which  surpassed  in  deli- 
dousness  even  the  face  of  Gurda-ferrM 

In  his  heart  ho  coveted  her. 

Bo  that  tho  Perl  know  the  thought  of  the  King;  for  in  the  right  hand  of 
[skender  the  lotus  mow  purple  and  became  as  the  face  of  longing. 

Thus  the  servant  of  the  Pure  knew  that  this  flower  of  life  was  not  for  her. 

'I'.,  recover  it.  she  darted  forward  like  a  bee. 

While  the  invincible  lord  bore  away  from  her  the  lotus,  torn  between  his 
thirst  for  immortality  and  the  delight  for  his  eyes. 

Thus  ends  the  argument  in  the  Ch&telet  programme  book.    In  the 

score  is  this  addition: — 

But  the  Peri  dances  the  dance  of  the  Peris;  always  approaching  him  until 

her   face   touches   his   face;    and   at    the  end   he  gives   back    the   llower   without 
•  ■t. 
Then   the  lotUS   i-   like  unto  snow  and   gold,  as   the  summit  of  Elbourez  at 
BUnS) 

The  snow  melts  in  the  Light   coining  from  the  ealix   and  nothing  is  more  to 

en  than  a   hand  raising  the  llower  of  flame.      It   fades  in  the  roalin  above. 

lakender  Bees   her  disappear  and   knows   from   this  that   his  end  draws  near. 

Ho  feels  the  darkness  encompassing  him. 

The  score  is  for  these  Instruments:  piccolo,  three  Antes  (one  Lnter- 
changeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes.  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  i»ass  drum,  side  drum, 
tambourine,  cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  celesta,  two  harps,  and 

the  customary  st rings. 

* 
*  * 

The  family  of  Dukas  was  Parisian,  but  M.  Octave  S6re*  finds  that 
Dukai   Inherited   from  ;i   great-grandfather,  a   Btrasbourgianj   the 

o   flint    he   b;i-   shown    for  construction   and    form,   which    in    nil 

compositions   have   more   importance   than    the   ideas   themselves. 
When  Dukai  was  about  fourteen  years  <>i«i  he  began  to  show  apti- 
tude for  music,    lie  learned  Bolfege  by  himself.    Having  finished  his 
cal  studies  at  the  Lycee  Charlemagne  and  at  Turgot,  he  <in 


tered  the  Paris  Conservatory  of  Music  in  1882.  He  studied  the 
pianoforte  with  Georges  Mathas;  harmony  with  Theodore  Dubois, 
and,  beginning  in  October,  1884,  composition  with  Ernest  Guiraud.* 
In  1886  he  took  the  first  prize  for  counterpoint' and  fugue.  In  1888 
he  was  awarded  the  first  second  prix  de  Rome  for  his  cantata 
"Velleda."  It  was  hinted  at  the  time  that  Camille  Erlanger,  who 
took  the  first  prix  de  Rome  that  year,  "took  it  under  very  singular 
circumstances."  Dukas's  lyric  scene  "Semele"  did  not  gain  the  first 
prize  at  the  following  competition.  No  prize  was  awarded;  Dukas 
thereupon  performed  his  military  service. 

He  had  already  written  three  overtures  for  orchestra.  Pasdeloup 
had  promised  to  play  "Le  Koi  Lear" ;  "Goetz  de  Berlichingen"  was 
heard  at  Geneva  under  Hugo  de  Senger  in  September,  1884; 
"Polyeucte,"  composed  before  these  two,  the  only  one  of  the  three 
that  has  been  published,  was  produced  at  a  Lamoureux  concert, 
January  23,  1892. 

Guiraud,  his  teacher,  had  left  an  opera,  "Fredegonde,"  unfinished. 
Dukas  and  Saint-Saens  completed  it.  The  instrumentation  of  the 
first  three  acts  is  by  Dukas,  who  also  took  part  in  the  rehearsals  and 
the  mounting  for  the  first  performance  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  De- 
cember 18,  1895.  Brunhilda,  Miss  Lafargue;  Fredegonde,  Mme. 
Heglon ;  Merowig,  Alvarez ;  Hilperic,  Renaud ;  Pretextut,  Fournets ; 
Fortunatus,  Vaguet;  Lendiric,  Ballard.  Ballet:  Mmes.  Hirsch  and 
Sandrini ;  M.  Ladam.    There  were  four  performances  that  year,  four 

♦Ernest  Guiraud,  composer  and  teacher,  born  at  New  Orleans,  June  23,  1835,  died 
at  Paris,  May  6,  1892.  He  wrote  seven  or  eight  operas,  an  overture,  an  orchestral  suite, 
a  mass,  violin  pieces,  songs,  etc. 


m^BM^^B^^^MM^^^^XMM^^^^M^g: 


THE  KILTIES'  MARCH 

High,  in  G  Medium,  in  F  Low,  in  Eb 

By  KENNETH  M.  MURCHISON 

Sung  by  :  REINALD  WERRENRATH,  HOWARD  WHITE 

MY  BOY 

High,  in  D  Medium  high,  in  C  Medium,  in  Bb 

By  BRUNO  HUHN 

Sung  by :  Mme.  SCHUMANN-HEINK,  MORGAN  KINGSTON, 
REINALD  WERRENRATH 

WHEN  PERSHING'S  MEN  GO  MARCHING  INTO 

PICARDY 

High,  in  Bb  Medium,  in  G  Low,  in  F 

By  JAMES  H.  ROGERS 

Sung  by :  PARNELL  EGAN,  JOHN  McCORMACK, 

REINALD  WERRENRATH 

Price  each,  30  cents  net ;  by  mail,  2  cents  extra 
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in  the  year  following.  In  "Annales  <lu  Theatre"  for  1895,  the  opera 
h  described:  "lyric  drama  in  Ave  acta  by  Louis  Gallet,  music  by 
Ernest  Quiraud  and  Oamille  Saint-Saens."  Ii  is  said  there  that" 
Saint-Sa&M  wrote  all  the  ballet  basic;  that  the  opera  shows  the 
"Prodigv  u«<   maitrist  "  of  Saint-Saens,     The  name  of  Dukas  la 

not  mentioned  in  the  six  pages  about  "FreoUSgonde."  We  have  fol- 
lowed If.  Octave  Sere  in  his  statement  <>r  Dukes's  share  in  the 
completion. 

In  1807  (Jannary  :*>.  10)  his  Symphony  in  C  major  was  performed 
at  an  Opera  concert.  The  scherzo  "L'Apprenti  Sorcier"  was  played 
at  a  concert  of  the  Soctete*  Rationale,  .May  is  of  that  year. 

A  pianoforte  sonata  in  K  flat  minor,  composed  in  1899-1900,  ami 
dedicated   to  Saint  Saens.  was  produced  at   a  concert   of  the  Soeiete 

Nationale  in  Paris,  May  ii.  1900,  when  it  was  played  by  Edouard 
Etisler.  It  is  a  formidable  work;  the  performance  takes  forty 
minutes. 

Another  pianoforte  piece.  "Variations,  interlude,  and  Finale  sur 
nn  theme  <le  J.-Ph.  Rameau,"  was  composed  in  1902. 

In  1892  Dnkas  wrote  the  libretto  and  sketched  the  music  for  a 
lyric  drama  in  three  acts.  "Horn  et  Kimenhild."  and  in  IS!)!)  he 
sketched  music  for  "I/Arhre  de  Science."  a  lyric  drama  in  four  acts. 
These  he  put  aside  for  "Ariane  el  Barbe  B.ene."  a  musical  tale  in 
three  acts.  The  hook  is  Maeterlinck's  play.  The  opera  was  pro- 
duced at  the  ( )pera-Comi<|iie,  Paris.  May  10,  L907.  Ariane.  Mine. 
pgette  Leblanc;  J, a  Nourrice,  Miss  Thevenet  :  Selysette,  Miss 
Brohly;  Meiisande,  Miss  Demellier;  ¥graine,  .Miss  Guionie;  Bel- 
langere,  Miss  Berg;  Alladine,  Miss  Badet;  Barbe  Bleue,  Mr. 
Yienille;  In  vienx  I'aysan.  Mr.  A/ema  ;  2"  I'aysan.  Mr.  Lncazean  :  :\° 
Paysan,  Mr.  Tarquini.  .Mr.  Ruhlmann  conducted.  There  were 
've  performances  that   year;   in    1908,  5;    1910,   10;   1911,  4.     The 

first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Bouse,  New  York,  March  29,  l!)ll.  Ariane.  Geraldine 
Farrar;  La  Nourrice,  Florence  Wickham;  Selysette,  Jeanne  Mau- 
bourg;  Melisande,  Roaina  Van  Dyck;  Fgraine,  Leonora  Sparkes; 
Rellangere,  Henrietta  Wakefield;  Alladine,  Lucia  Fornaroli;  Barbe 
Bleue,  Leon  Rothier;  an  <»ld  Peasant.  Georges  Bourgeois;  2d  Teas 
ant,  Bernard  Begue;3d  Peasant,  Basil  Ruysdael.  Arturo  Toscanini 
conducted. 

The  list  of  Ihikas's  compositions  also  includes  a  villanelle  for  horn 

ami  pianoforte  (competition  of  the  Paris  Conservatory),  published 
in  L90C;  "Vocalise,"  tor  voice  and  piano  i  1907)  :  "Prelude  l£legiaque 
sur  le  limn  d'lhiydn*'  i  L909), 
These  "reeonstitutions"  and   transcriptions  have  been   made  bi 


.  i  v   YEARS'  REPUTATION 

BROWN'S  bronchial  TROCHES 

I  »nd  rcli  troublea  cimad  by  mid  or  u*c  oi  tlic  mica      1  i^  (ran  opMfeM  n> 

I'll-  ri,  I  Sc..  33i  .  7  )<  .  .in<!  $1  2S 

BROWN'S     S55SS5      DENTIFRICE 

i.  tr«-th  «fKJ  |>imi  in  hraltrn  I'm   '     .' >.     tl  <lruggi»ti  or  I 

HH  I   <       •■  ■  i    -■•   I   <  PON,  ma 


Dukas :  Francois  Couperin,  "Les  Gouts  reunis,"  concertos  for  violin 
and  clavecin;  Kameau,  "Les  Indes  Galantes";  "La  Princesse  de 
Navarre/'  followed  by  "Les  Fetes  de  Bamire,"  "Nelee  et  Myrthis," 
and  "Zephyre" ;  Saint-Saens :  "Sampson  et  Dalila,"  transcription  of 
the  score  for  pianoforte  (four  hands)  ;  Wagner,  "La  Valkyrie," 
transcription  of  the  score  for  two  pianofortes,  eight  hands  (not 
published). 

It  is  said  that  Dukas  has  been  long  at  work  on  an  arrangement  of 
Shakespeare's  "Tempest." 

From  1892  to  1902  Dukas  was  music  critic  of  the  Revue  Hebdoma- 
daire  and  the  critic  of  Le  Ghronique  des  Arts  from  1894  to  1903. 
He  also  wrote  for  Minerva,  the  Courrier  Musical,  the  Gazette  des 
Beaux-Arts.  With  Charles  Bordes  and  Gustave  Doret  he  arranged 
the  programmes  of  the  de  Harcourt  concerts  (1893-94).  He  has 
worked  on  the  great  revised  edition  of  Kameau's  works,  published 
bv  A.  Durand  et  Fils  of  Paris.  In  1909  he  was  called  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  orchestral  class  of  the  Paris  Conservatory.  He  resigned 
this  position  in  October,  1912,  for  reasons  of  personal  convenience, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Vincent  cl'Indy.  Since  1906,  he  ha«?  been 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

A  biography  of  Dukas  by  Gustave  Samazeuilh  (36  pp.)  was  pub- 
lished by  A.  Durand  et  Fils,  Paris,  in  1913. 


Dukas's  "L'Apprenti  Sorcier"  has  been  performed  in  Boston  at 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  22,  1904  (Mr. 
Gericke  conductor),  on  December  2,  1906  (Mr.  d'Indy  conductor), 
on  February  9,  1907  (Dr.  Muck  conductor),  on  April  17,  1909  (Mr. 
Fiedler  conductor),  and  on  March  1, 1913,  February  14,  1914,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1915  (  Dr.  Muck  conductor). 

The  overture  to  "Polyeucte"  was  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of 
the  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  Georges  Longy  conductor,  January  25, 
1911.  The  Symphony  in  C  major  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (Dr.  Muck  conductor),  March  1,  1918. 

Interlude  to.  Act  III.  of  "Ariane  et  Barbe  Bleue" :  Boston  Orches- 
tral Club,  Georges  Longy  conductor,  January  26,  1910.     . 

The  Villanelle  for  pianoforte  and  horn  was  played  in  Boston  by 
Messrs.  De  Voto  and  Hain  at  a  Longy  Club  concert,  March  6,  1911 . 


IIISPHI^ 


390  Commonwealth  Avenue,  near  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Surface  Lines  and  Subway  Station 

Styg  Stgttnrtmg  jfoaton  Ifougg 

A  high-class  hotel  with  modest  rates 

Some  globe  trotters  have  been  good  enough  to  say  that  the  Puritan 
is  one  of  the  most  homelike  and  attractive  hotels  in  the  world. 
The  illustrated  booklet  of  the  Hotel  will  be  mailed  on  request.  P.  P.  Costello.  Manager 
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Kkcitatink   AND   Akia   Of   Lia    from    ii i k   Tantata   "L'Enfani?  Pro- 
DIGl  k" CLAUDE   Aciiili.i:    DsBUSSY* 

(Born  :ii  St  Germain  (Seifie  e<  Oise),  Prance,  Augual  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris. 

March  20,  191&) 

Tbifl  recitative  and  aria  <»r  Lia,  the  mother  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
were  first  BUHg  liy  .Mine.  Rose  CarOD  f  ;l*  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
.Juno  27,  1884,  in  a  performance  of  Debussy's  cantata  by  which  he 
gained  the  prix  d<   Ronu   in  that  year. 

The  cantata  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America,  with  a 
pianoforte  accompaniment  for  four  hands,  at  a  concert  of  the  Fine 

Aris  Society  of  Detroit,  .March  10,  1910,  in  the  Century  Association 
Building,  Detroit,  Mich.  The  singers  were  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Ham- 
mond, Lia;  William  Lavin,  Azael;  William  A.  Kerr,  Simeon. 

The  first  performance  of  the  cantata  as  an  opera  in  the  United 
States  was  at  the  Boston  Opera  House.  November  L6,  1910.     The 
rs  were:  Miss  Nielsen,  Lia  :  Mr.  Lassalle,  Azael ;  Mr.  Blanchart, 
Simeon.    Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

Rbcitatii  b. 

L'anneeen  vain  chasse  Panneel 

A  chaque  saisoD  ramenee. 

Leura  jeux  ct  lears  eoats  m'attristent  malgre'  moi: 

lis  rouvrent  m:i  blessure  el  quod  chagrin  s'accrot  .  .  . 

Je  viena  chercher  la  grfcve  solitaire.  ... 

Douleur  invblontaire !     Efforts  soperflns! 

Lia  pleure  toujours  L'enfanl  qn'elle  n'a  plus!  .  .  . 

An:. 

Azael !   Azael ! 

Pourquoi  m*aa-tu  quittee?  .  .  . 
En  mon  cteur  materneJ 
Ton  image  est  restee. 

Azael !    Azael ! 

Pourquoi  m*aa-tu  quitt^e?  .  .  . 

Cependanl  ]<•>  soira  etaienl  doux,  dans  La  plaine  d'ormes  plantee. 

Quand,  sous  la  charge  recoltee, 

On  ramenait  lee  grands  boeufa  roux. 

Loraque  la  tache  6tait  ilnle, 

Emfants,  vieillards,  «'t  Berviteurs, 

Ouvriera  dea  champs  «»>i  pasteurs, 

•  !!-•  entered  1 1 1 •  -  Peril  Conservator]  as  Achille  Claude  Debusey.  end  the  title  page  of 
the  first  edition  of  "Arlettes"  composed  In  isss  reads  thus:  ''Ariettee:  Paroles  «!<• 
p    \  Muslque  de  Ach.  i  »<  bnaaj  " 

l   iron  was  born  Meunies,  :it   MonervlUe,  Prance,  November  17.   1857. 

entered  r t ■  •  -  Parlg  Conservatory  In  1880,  when  sin-  was  already   married,  and  studio! 

til   1882,  when,  as  s  pupil  <>f  Mnsset,  sh.'  t.u.k  a  second  prise  tor  Blnglng  end 

,r  opera       After  studying  with    Marie    Sassc  and   Blnglng   In   concerts,   Bhe 

:   the   Monnaie  Opera  Company,   Brussels,  In   the  bpohoii  of  IHHU  m  :   not    1882,  as 

Dictionary    (revised   edition),    and    at    tn-st    r Ived    1,100    francs   a 

.',      she  t""k  the  part*  ol  Alice,  Marguerite,  and  Valentine,  and  on  January  7,  1884, 
Brtinehllde   In    Reyers  "Sigurd."     On    March    ..    1885,   she   took    the 

Sin    the   iir-i    performHnce  Dl<     VielHtorslnger   von    Nttrnberg"    In    French. 

h.-  eras   then   receiving  •".. franca  o   month       In    1885  she  became  a   member  <»f  the 

urn]  mode  her  debut,  June  12,  In  Reyer's  "Sigurd."     At   the  Opera  sh.'  Bang 

i.     .  "Henry   vlll  ."    "Fauet,"   and    "L<     I  bats,"   bul    In 

-    r«-tnrin-'l    in   tii<-    Monnaie,    when  d    the    parti   of    Laurence   in    'Jocelvn" 

[{          ile  in   Mathleu's  "Rlchllde"   (December  12,   1888)   and  Snlammbfl  In 

10     1890)       Returning    to    ll  In    I8H0,    sin>   was 

performances  In  Parla  ol  "Salammb  D  elma,"  "l»i.-  Walkvrle" 

Oti  Bhe  wes  el  pleuous  as   Fidel lo,   Kl»o,   hllaa 

,    innn       Bhe  ban  sung  at    the  ( i 

f'omlque,  Paris,  In  "Fldello"  nd  "Inhlglnle  en  Taurlde"   (1000)  .  also  at   Monte 

i  the  pi  >>(  Ringing  at  the  Peris  Conservatory. 

I  the  < ';  •  re,  Parle,  June  12.  i«.>os 
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Louaient  de  Dieu  la  main  benie. 

Ainsi  les  jours  suivaient  les  jours, 

Et  dans  la  pieuse  famille 

Le  jeune  nomine  et  la  jeune  fille 

Echangeait  leurs  chastes  amours. 

D'autres  ne  sentent  pas  le  poids  de  la  vieillesse ; 

Heureux  elans  leurs  enfants. 

Us  voieht  couler  les  ans 

Sans  regret  comme  sans  tristesse 

Aux  coeurs  inconsoles  que  les  temps  sont  pesants ! 

Azael !   Azael ! 

Pourquoi  m'as-tu  quittee?  .  .  . 


The  years  roll  by,  no  comfort  bringing, 

Spring  comes  smiling,  gay  flowers  flinging ; 

The  bird's  sweet  song  but  makes  my  heart  the  sadder  pine ; 

My  wounds  bleed  fresh,  my  heart  cries  for  joys  that  once  were  mine. 

Along  this  silent  shore  I  wander  lonely, 

My  grief  God  knoweth  only. 

Evermore  Lia  mourns  her  child,  the  child  that  once  she  bore. 

Azael !   Azael ! 

Oh!  wherefore  didst  thou  leave  me? 
On  my  heart  thou  art  graven ; 
I  sorrow  for  thee. 

Happy  days  to  my  memory  start  when,  the  elm-tree  waving  o'er  us, 

Homeward  the  ruddy  oxen  bore  us, 

Weary  of  toil,  but  light  of  heart. 

Then,  as  the  shadows  began  to  fall, 

We  all  the  evening  hymn  did  sing 

Thankfully  to  God  our  King, 

To  God  the  Lord  who  giveth  all. 

Sweetly  we  slept,  and  glad  repose. 

Youths  and  maidens  wandered  free, 

Plighted  vows  in  sincerity, 

Evening  shades  brought  rest  and  calm  repose. 

Happy  ye  parents !  when  to  earth  your  children  bind  you 
How  glad  your  lot  appears !  its  joys,  its  tender  fears, 
With  their  lives  hath  their  love  entwined  you ; 
Sadly  must  I  alone  drag  out  the  leaden  years  !* 

Andante  non  troppo,  D  major,  3-4.  The  accompaniment  is  scored 
for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  harp,  and  strings. 

*I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  translator. — P.  H. 
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"Ikkkia"  :  "Ima«;f.s"   POUB  Orciikstrk,  No.  2. 

Claude  Achh.i.k  Debussy* 
(Born  at  Bt  Germain  (Seine  el  Oise),  France,  August  22,  isg2;  died  at  Paris. 

March  LH).  HM 
"Iberia"  is  the  second  in  a  scries  of  three  orchestral  compositions 

ii\  Debussj  entitled  "Images.'1    According  to  M.  Daniel  Chenneviere, 

-Iberia"  was  composed  in  1907 1  "Bondea  de  Printemps"  in  1909, 

and  "Gigues"  was  not  completed  until  1912, 

The  first,  <<GigaeS,"  it  was  originally  entitled  "Gigue  Triste," — 
was  published  in  1913,  and  performed  for  the  first  lime  at  a  Colonne 
concert,  Paris,  January  26,  1913.  The  third,  "Rondes  de  Printemps," 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  on  March  2,  L910,  at  the  third  of  the 
four  "Concerts  de  Mnsiqne  francaise."  organized  in  Paris  by  the 
publishing  house  of  Durand,  and  the  first  performance  in  America 
was  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  con- 
ducted by  GrUStaV  Mahler.  November  15,  1910.  The  first  performance 
of  the  "Kondes"  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  November  26,  1910.  There  was  another  performance  by 
this  orchestra,  December  17,  1910. 

"Iberia"  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a  Colonne  concert  in 
Paris,  February  20,  1910.  It  contains  three  movements, — "Par  les 
rues  et  par  les  chemins" ;  "Les  parfums  de  la  nuitv;  "Le  matin  d'un 
jonr  de  fete."'  Mr.  Boutarel  wrote  after  the  first  performance  that 
the  hearers  are  supposed  to  be  in  Spain.  The  bells  of  horses  and 
mules  are  heard,  and  the  joyous  sounds  of  wayfarers.  The  night 
falls;  nature  sleeps  and  is  at  rest  until  bells  and  aubades  announce 
the  dawn  and  the  world  awakens  to  life.  "Debussy  appears  in  this 
work  to  have  exaggerated  his  tendency  to  treat  music  with  means  of 
expression  analogous  to  those  of  the  impressionistic  painters.  Never- 
theless, the  rhythm  remains  well  defined  and  frank  in  'Iberia.'  Do 
not  Look  for  any  melodic  design,  nor  any  carefully  woven  harmonic 
web.  The  composer  of  Images'  attaches  Importance  only  to  tonal 
color,  lie  puts  his  timbres  side  by  side,  adopting  a  process  like  that 
of  the  'Tachistes'  or  the  Stipplers  in  distributing  coloring."  The 
DebuSSyiteS  and  Pelleastres  wished  "Iberia"  repeated,  but,  while  the 
majority  of  the  audience  was  willing  to  applaud,  it  did  not  long  for 
a  repetition.  Repeated  the  next  Sunday,  "Iberia"  aroused  "frenetic 
applause  and  vehement   protestations." 

The   first    performance    in    the   United    States   was   by    the   Phil- 
harmonic  Society   Of    New    York,   conducted    bv   (iustav    Mahler,  on 

January  3,  1911. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 

tnphony  Orchestra,  April  22,  1911, 

"Iberia"  Is  scored  for  these  instruments:  piccolo,  three  flutes 
fone  Interchangeable  with  a  second  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  three  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns, 
three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  side-drum,  tambourine, 

lophone,  Celesta,   cymbals,   three   bells    (P,   <;,   A),   two 

aarps,  and  the  usual  strings. 

I.      "Par  Lei   rues  et    par  lei  Chemins"    ("In   the  streets  and   way 

sides"),    a    • .-.  amine  (dam  un  rhythms  alerte  mala  precis). 

•ii.  the  Pari    i  &•  Achllle  Claude  Debueey,  and  the  title-pase  <>f 

a    Lb8B   readi  thu»:   "Ariettei :   Parolee  w 

Verlaln*-.  Munlqui*  U«    Ah    1  >• 


II.  "Les  parfums  de  la  nuit"  ("The  odorous  night").  Lent  et 
reveur.    This  movement  is  connected  with  1 

III.  "Le  matin  d'un  jour  de  fete"  ("The  morning  of  a  festal 
day").  Dans  un  rhythme  de  marche  lointaine,  alerte  et  joyeuse. 

* 
*  * 

"The  river  Hebre,  yeelding  such  riches  of  trafficke  and  commerce 
by  reason  that  it  is  nauigable :  which  beginneth  in  the  Cantabrians 
countrey,  not  far  from  the  towne  Inliobrica,  and  holdeth  on  his 
course  430  miles;  and  for  260  of  them,  euen  from  the  town  Varia, 
carrieth  vessels  of  merchandise:  in  regard  of  which  riuer;  the 
Greekes  named  all  Spaine  Iberia."  Pliny's  "Natural  History,"  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Philemon  Holland  (1634). 

The  "Hebre,"  now  the  river  Ebro,  was  the  Iberus,  Hiberus  of  the 
ancients,  a  name  in  which,  according  to  Kichard  Ford,  "Spaniards, 
who  like  to  trace  their  pedigree  to  Noah,  read  that  of  their  founder 
Heber.  Bochart  considers  the  word  to  signify  'the  boundary.'  Ibra, 
just  as  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  the  'other  side'  in  Genesis  xiv.  13 ; 
and  this  river  was,  in  fact,  long  the  boundary;  first  between  the 
Celts  and  Iberians,  and  then  between  Romans  and  Carthaginians. 
Others  contend  that  this  river  gave  the  name  to  the  district,  Iberia : 
Iber,  Aber,  Hebro,  Havre, — signifying  in  Celtic  'water.'  Thus  the 
Celt-Iber  would  be  the  Celt  of  the  River.  Humboldt,  however,  whose 
critical  etymology  is  generally  correct,  considers  all  this  to  be  fanci- 
ful, and  is  of  opinion  that  the  Iberians  gave  their  name  to  the  river. 
It  formed,  in  the  early  and  uncertain  Roman  geography,  the  di- 
visional line  of  Spain,  which  was  parted  by  it  into  Citerior  and 
Ulterior;  when  the  Carthaginians  were  finally  subdued,  this  appor- 
tionment was  changed."  Ford's  "Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Spain," 
second  edition  (London,  1847) . 
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The  wonderful,  rich  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  very  conception 
of  beauty. — Levitzki. 

It   has   that   refined  quality,   that   warm   and    luscious    tone   which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual  appeal. — A  Ua. 

The   Baldwin   Piano    has  no  peer   in  faithfully   voicing   an   artist's 
spirit. — Brown. 

I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano. — La  Forge. 

The  beautiful  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  merits  its  popularity. — A  mato. 

L  sing  a  Baldwin,  we  rest  assured  that  we  have  an  instrument  which 
will  meet  every  requirement. — Fanning. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  is  a  most  wonderful  help  and  support. — Nielsen. 

I  consider  the  Baldwin  the  Stradivarius  of  the  few  really  great  Pianos 
of  the  world. — De  Pachmann. 

A  tone  that  blends  so  well  with  my  voice. — Sembrich. 
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"The  world  needs  music  more  when  it's  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
notion  of."— JOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.  It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that 
appeals  to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  of  the  home,  the 
instrument  that  should  be  in  every  household.  And  the  greatest 
among  pianos  is  the  STEIN  WAY,  prized  and  cherished  throughout 
the  wide  world  by  all  lovers  of  good  music.  Or,  in  the  words  of  a 
well-known  American  writer:  "Wherever  human  hearts  are  sad  or 
glad,  and  songs  arc  sung,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  keys  respond  to 
love's  caress,  there  is  known,  respected,  revered— loved— the  name 
and  fame  of  STEIN  WAY." 
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SECOND  CONCERT 

MONDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  2 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven  .         .         .         .  Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  Sostenuto;  Vivace. 

II.  Allegretto. 

III.  Presto:  Presto  meno  assai. 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio. 


Dukas 


.    "L'Apprenti  Sorrier,"  Scherzo  ("The  Sorcerer's 
Apprentice")  (after  a  ballad  by  Goethe) 


Borodin 


Symphony  in  B  minor,  No.  2 


I.  Allegro  moderato. 

II.  Molto  vivo. 

III.  Andante. 

IV.  Allegro. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  Beethoven  symphony 
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The  House  that  Heppe  built 

FOUNDED  IN  1865— ADOPTED  ONE-PRICE  SYSTEM  IN  1881 

C-    J-    Heppe    &    Son 1  1  I  7- 1  I  1 9    Chestnut    Street 6th    and    Thompson    Streets 


From  the  Public  Ledger 

March  8,  1917. 
"Those  who  heard  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch 
play  Chopin  at  the  Academy  yesterday 
evidently  felt  that  the  music  more  nearly 
resembled  a  service  of  prayer  in  a  temple 
than  the  conventional  pattern  of  a  con- 
cert .  .  .  that  deftly  applied  the  tonal 
pigment  in  sweeping  strokes,  as  soft  as 
they  were  sweeping. 

"The  ascending  scales  outpoured  proved 
that,  despite  a  physical  law,  fluidity  can 
run  uphill.  The  instrument  ceased  to  be 
an  instrument  of  percussion  and  merci- 
less hailstone  articulation.  Not  once  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  did  there  come  from 
the  lower  octaves  of  the  piano  that  leo- 
nine yammer  of  resentment  that  means  the  piano  has  been  punished 
to  a  white  heat  of  madness,  where  sounds  are  indistinguishable  for 
mere  noise. 

Th«  abort  praise  was  given  without  premeditation  by  the  Ledger  critic  and 
refers  to  the  piano  Gabrilowitsch  uses. 

Gabrilowitsch's  Piano  is  a 

jWason  &  I)amlm 

sold  ♦«  Philadelphia  exclu- 
sively o4  the  Heppe  Stores 


Ossip  Gabrilowitsch 


C.  J-  Heppe  &  Son 

1117-1119  Chestnut  St.  6th  and  Thompson  Sts. 


Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92     .     .    Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

The  first  sketches  of  this  symphony  were  made  by  Beethoven  prob- 
ably before  1811  or  even  1810. 

Thayer  states  that  Beethoven  began  the  composition  of  the 
Seventh  Symphony  in  the  spring  of  1812.  Prod'homme  believes  that 
the  work  was  begun  in  the  winter  of  1811-12.  The  autograph  manu- 
script that  belongs  to  the  Mendelssohn  family  of  Berlin  bears  the 
inscription :  "Sinfonie.  L.  v.  Bthvn  1812  13ten  M."  A  clumsy  binder 
cut  the  paper  so  that  only  the  first  line  of  the  M  is  to  be  seen.  There* 
was  therefore  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  mqnth  were  May,  June, 
or  July. 

The  score  of  the  symphony  was  dedicated  to  the  Count  Moritz 
von  Fries  and  published  in  1816.  The  edition  for  the  pianoforte 
was  dedicated  to  the  Tsarina  Elizabeth  Alexiewna  of  All  the  Russias. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies  were  probably  played  over 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna  April  20, 
1813.  Beethoven  in  the  same  month  vainly  endeavored  to  produce 
them  at  a  concert. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Seventh  was  at  Vienna,  in  the  large 
hall  of  the  University,  on  December  8,  1813. 

Majzel,  the  famous  maker  of  automata,  exhibited  in  Vienna  during 
the  winter  of  1812-13  his  automatic  trumpeter  and  panharmonicon. 
The  former  played  a  French  cavalry  march  with  calls  and  tunes; 
the  latter  was  composed  of  the  instruments  used  in  the  ordinary 
military  band  of  the  period,- — trumpets,  drums,  flutes,  clarinets, 
oboes,  cymbals,  triangle,  etc.    The  keys  were  moved  by  a  cylinder, 

and  overtures  by  Handel  and  Cherubini  and  Haydn's  Military  Sym- 

it 

phony  were  played  with  ease  and  precision.  Beethoven  planned  his 
"Wellington's  Sieg,"  or  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  for  this  machine. 
Malzel  made  arrangements  for  a  concert, — a  concert  "for  the  benefit 
of  Austrian  and  Bavarian  soldiers  disabled  at  the  battle  of  Hanau."* 
Johann  Nepomuk  Malzel  (Malzl)  was  born  at  Regensburg, 
August  15,  1772.  He  was  the  son  of  an  organ-builder.  In  1792  he 
settled  at  Vienna  as  a  music  teacher,  but  he  soon  made  a  name  for 
himself  by  inventing  mechanical  music  works.  In  1808  he  was 
appointed  court  mechanician,  and  in  1816  he  constructed  a  metro- 
nome, f  though  Winkel,  of  Amsterdam,  claimed  the  idea  as  his. 
Malzel  also  made  ear-trumpets  and  Beethoven  tried  them,  as  he 

*  For  a  full  account  of  the  bitter  quarrel  between  Beethoven  and  Malzel  over  the 
"Schlacht  Symphonie"  see  "Beethoven's  Letters."  edited  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Kalischer  (Lon- 
don, 1909),  vol.  i.  pp.  322-326.     The  two  were  afterwards  reconciled. 

V       f  There   were    two    kinds    of   this    metronome    radically    different    in    construction. 
'This  accounts  for  the  different  metronome  figures  given  by  Beethoven  himself,  as  for 
instance  for  the  A  major  symphony."     Beethoven  thought  highly  of  the  metronome ;  ;he 
thought  of  "giving  up  these  senseless  terms,  Allegro,  Andante,  Adagio,  Presto." 


did  others.    His  life  was  a  singular  one,  and  the  accounts  of  it  are 
contradictory.    Two  leading  French  biographical  dictionaries  insist 
that   M&lzel's   ''brother   Leonhard"   invented   the   mechanical   toys 
attributed  to  Johann,  but  they  are  wholly  wrong.     F6tis  and  one 
or  two  others  state  that  he  took  the  panharmonicon  with  him  to 
the  United  States  in  1S20,  and  sold  it  at  Boston  to  a  society  for 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars, — an  incredible  statement.    No  won- 
der that  the  Count  de  Pont£coulant,  in  his  "Organographies  repeat- 
ing the  statement,  adds,  "I  think  there  is  an  extra  cipher."     But 
Miilzel  did  visit  America,  and  he  spent  several  years  here.    He  landed 
at  New  York,  February  3;  1826,  and  the  Ship  News  announced  the 
arrival  of  "Mr.  Maelzel,  Professor  of  Music  and  Mechanics,  inventor 
of  the  panharmonicon  and  the  Musical  Time  Keeper."    He  brought 
with  him  the  famous  automata, — the  Chess  Player,  the  Austrian 
Trumpeter,  and  the  Rope  Dancers, — and  he  opened  an  exhibition 
of  them  at  the  National  Hotel,  112  Broadway,  April  13,  1S2G.    The 
Chess  Player  was  invented  by  Wolfgang  von  Kempelen.*     Miilzel 
bought  it  at  the  sale  of  von  Kempelen's  effects  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  at  Vienna,  and  marie  unimportant  improvements.    The  Chess- 
player had  strange  adventures.    It  was  owned  for  a  time  by  Eugene 
Beauharnais,  when  he  was  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and 
Miilzel     had     much     trouble     in     getting     it     away     from     him. 
Miilzel  gave  an  exhibition  in  Boston  at  Julien  Hall,  on  a  corner  of 
Milk  and  Congress  Streets.     The  exhibition  opened  September  13, 
ISlMJ,  and  dosed  October  28  of  that  year,     lie  visited  Boston  again 
in  1828  and  L833.    On  Ids  second  visit  he  added  "The  Conflagration 
of  Moscow,"  f  panorama,  which  he  sold  to  three  Bostonians  for  six 
thousand  dollars.    Bence,  probably,  the  origin  of  the  panharmonicon 
legend.     He  also  exhibited  an  automatic  violoncellist.     Miilzel  died 

on  the  lnig  -oils"  on  hia  way  from  Havana  to  Philadelphia  on  .Inly 
21,  1838,  and  he  was  buried  at  sea,  off  Charleston7.    The  United  States 

Gazette  published  his  eulogy,  and  said,  with  duo  caution:    "lie  has 

gone,  we  hope,  where  the  music  of  his  [Iarmonicons  will  be  ex- 
led."    The  chess  Plnyer  was  destroyed  by  lire  in  the  burning  of 
the  Chinese  Museum  nt   Philadelphia,  .Inly  5,  L854.    A  mosl  Inter- 
esting and  minute  account  of  Malzel'a  life  in  America,  written  by 

Qeorge    Allen,    is    published    in    the    "Hook    of    the    First    American 

:■.,  who  claim  to  have  Invented  :i  chow-playing  machine,  had 

a  forerunner  in   Baron   von   Kempelen,  who,  at   the  beginning  <>f  tail   century,  travelled 

through   Europe  with  whal   he  deacribed  an  an   unbeatable  cheai  automaton   in   the  l i  1-*. « • 

empelen  naed  t>>  •••.im-i-mI  a  man  In  tin'  cheat  on  which  tin-  Turk  wai 

bul   no  Ingenloui  vrai  the  contrivance  thai    i"i"  I   Long  linn-  everybody   w:i><  <i< 

.ih  tin-  |.  .ii.hi  automaton  when  stopping  ;ii  Scbonbrunn, 
er   the   battle  <>f  !!<•   loni    the   iirsi    game,   and    in    the   necond   dellberatel] 

plcrcM  were  replaced  each  time,  but  <>n  the  Emperor  making 
n  tiiir-i  fit i H4-  move  fhi>  Turk  rwept  all  the  plecei  <>nr  the  board,     (Daily  Chronicle,  Loo 

inim-r  of   l'.«1  -4   I 

t  See  iti  ■"!  h<-  Life  :m..|  Wrltlngi  of  M.ij<.r  Jack  Downing"  bj  s«-h:i  Smith    (Bolton. 
*j'l  ■  ted    Cortland,  October  22,    1883,  "In   which 

In  Nabby  deacril  Mr    Mneltel'i  Congregation  <>f  Moscow." 


Chess  Congress/'  pp.  420-484  (New  York,  1859).  See  also  "Metro- 
nome de  Maelzel"  (Paris,  1883)  ;  the  "History  of  the  Automatic 
Chess  Player,"  Published  by  George  S.  Hilliard,  Boston,  1826;  Men- 
del's "Musikalisches  Conversations-Lexicon."  In  Poe's  fantastical 
"Von  Kempelen  and  his  Discovery"  the  description  of  his  Kempelen, 
of  Utica,  N.Y.,  is  said  by  some  to  fit  Malzel,  but  Poe's  story  was 
probably  not  written  before  1848.  His  article,  "Maelzel's  Chess 
Player,"  a  remarkable  analysis,  was  first  published  in  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger  of  April,  1836.  Portions  of  this  article  other 
than  those  pertaining  to  the  analysis  were  taken  by  Poe  from  Sir 
David  Brewster's  "Lectures  on  Natural  Magic." 

The  arrangements  for  this  charity  concert  were  made  in  haste,  for 
several  musicians  of  reputation  were  then,  as  birds  of  passage,  in 
Vienna,  and  they  wished  to  take  parts.  Among  the  distinguished 
executants  were  Salieri  and  Hummel,  two  of  the  first  chapel-masters 
of  Vienna,  who  looked  after  the  cannon  in  "Wellington's  Sieg" ;  the 
young  Meyerbeer,  who  beat  the  bass  drum  and  of  whom  Beethoven 
said  to  Tomaschek :  "Ha !  ha !  ha !  I  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
him;  he  never  struck  on  the  beat;  he  was  always  too  late,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  speak  to  him  rudely.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  I  could  do  noth- 
ing with  him;  he  did  not  have  the  courage  to  strike  on  the  beat!" 
Spohr  and  Mayseder  were  seated  at  the  second  and  third  violin 
desks,  and  Schuppanzigh  was  the  concert-master;  the  celebrated 
Dragonetti  was  among  the  double-basses.  Beethoven  conducted. 
•  The  programme  was  as  follows :  "A  brand-new  symphony,"  the 
Seventh,  in  A  major,  by  Beethoven ;  two  marches,  one  by  Dussek, 
the  other  by  Pleyel,  played  by  Malzel's  automatic  trumpeter  with 
full  orchestral  accompaniment;  "Wellington's  Sieg,  oder  die 
Schlacht  bei  Vittoria."  "Wellington's  Sieg"  was  completed  in 
October  of  1813  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Wellington  over  the 
French  troops  in  Spain  on  June  21  of  that  year.  Malzel  had  per- 
suaded Beethoven  to  compose  the  piece  for  his  panharmonicon,  and 
furnished  material  for  it,  and  had  even  given  him  the  idea  of  using 
"God  save  the  King"  as  the  subject  of  a  lively  fugue.  Malzel's  idea 
was  to  produce  the  work  at  concerts,  so  as  to  raise  money  enough 
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for  him  and  Beethoven  to  go  to  London.  He  was  a  shrewd  fellow, 
and  saw  that,  if  the  "Battle  Symphony"  were  scored  for  orchestra 
and  played  in  Vienna  with  success,  an  arrangement  for  his  pan- 
harmonicon  would  then  be  of  more  value.  Beethoven  dedicated  the 
work  to  the  Prince  Regent,  afterwards  George  IV.,  and  forwarded 
a  copy  to  him,  but  the  "First  Gentleman  in  Europe"  never  ac- 
knowledged the  compliment.  "Wellington's  Sieg"  was  not  per- 
formed in  London  until  February  10,  1815,  when  it  had  a  great  run. 
The  news  of  this  success  pleased  Beethoven  very  much.  He  made 
a  memorandum  of  it  in  the  note-book  which  he  carried  with  him  to 
taverns. 

This  benefit  concert  was  brilliantly  successful,  and  there  was  a 
repetition  of  it  December  12  with  the  same  prices  of  admission,  ten 
and  live  florins.  The  net  profit  of  the  two  performances  was  four 
thousand  six  gulden.  Spohr  tells  us  that  the  new  pieces  gave  "ex- 
traordinary pleasure,  especially  the  symphony;  the  wondrous  sec- 
ond movement  was  repeated  at  each  concert;  it  made  a  deep,  endur- 
ing impression  on  me.  The  performance  was  a  masterly  one,  in 
spite  of  the  uncertain  and  often  ridiculous  conducting  by  Beetho- 
ven." Gloggl  was  present  at  a  rehearsal  when  the  violinists  refused 
to  play  a  passage  in  the  symphony,  and  declared  that  it  could  not  be 
played.  "Beethoven  told  them  to  take  their  parts  home  and  practise 
them  ;  then  the  passage  would  surely  go."  It  was  at  these  rehearsals 
that  Spohr  saw  the  deaf  composer  crouch  lower  and  lower  to  indi- 
cate a  long  diminuendo,  and  rise  again  and  spring  into  the  air 
when  he  demanded  a  cljniax.  And  he  tells  of  a  pathetic  yet  ludi- 
crous blunder  of  Beethoven,  who  could  not  hear  his  own  soft 
p;  is  sages. 

The  Chevalier  Ignaz  von  Seyfried  told  his  pupil  Krenn  that  at  a 
rehearsal  of  the  symphony,  hearing  discordant  kettledrums  in  a 
passage  of  the  Finale  and  thinking  that  the  copyist  had  made  a 
blunder,  he  said  circumspectly  to  the  composer:  "My  dear  friend, 
it  M-ciiis  to  me  there  is  ;i  mistake:  the  drums  are  not  in  tunc.'* 
Beethoven  answered:  "I  did  not  intend  them  to  be."  But  the  truth 
<>f  this  tale  has  been  disputed. 

Beethoven  was  delighted  with  his  success,  so  much  so  that  he 
wrote  ;i  public  letter  of  thanks  to  all  that  took  part  in  the  two  per- 
formances.   "It  [g  Miilzel  especially  who  merits  all  our  thanks.    Be 

the  DTSt  1')  conceive  the  idea  of  the  concert,  and  it   was  he  that 

busied  himself  actively  with  the  organization  and  the  ensemble  in 

Si]   lie  details.      I   Owe  him   Special   thankfl   for  having  given   me  the 

opportunity  of  offering  my  compositions  to  the  public  use  ami  thus 
fulfilling  the  ardent  vow  made  by  me  long  ago  of  putting  the  fruits 
of  my  labor  on  the  altar  of  the  country." 

The  symphony  was  repeated  in  Vienna  on  February  27,  L814,  <>n 
November  -"••  of  thai  year  it  was  performed  with  a  new  cantata, 
"I><t  glorreiche  Augenblick,"  Composed   in  honor  of  the  Congress  at 

Vienna   and   'fWellington't  Sieg."     Tin1   impress  of  Austria,  the 

tin. i  of  Russia,  tin-  Queen  of  Prussia,  were  in  the  great  audience. 

The  repeated  for  Beethoven's  benefit  on  December  2,  but 

the   |i;i  II    Wai    half  empt  \  . 
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Henri  Benjamin  Rabaud  was  born  in  Paris,  November  10,  1873. 
He  is  the  son  of  Hippolyte  Francois  Rabaud  (1839-1900),  who  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  violoncello  playing  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory in  1861.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Opera  orchestra  (1859- 
89)  and  for  many  years  solo  violoncellist  of  the  Conservatory  or- 
chestra. Professor  of  the  violoncello  at  the  Conservatory  (1886- 
1900),  he  had  distinguished  pupils,  among  them  Mr.  Joseph  Malkin 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Henri  Ribaud's  grand- 
father on  his  mother's  side  was  the  celebrated  flutist  Vincent  Joseph 
Dorus,  born  Vansteenkiste  (1812-96).  He  is  therefore  a  grand- 
nephew  of  the  singer  Julie  Aimee  Josephe  Dorus-Gras  (1804-96). 
Flutist  and  singer  were  born  at  Valenciennes. 

Mr.  Rabaud  studied  composition  with  Massenet  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, where  in  1894  he  was  awarded  the  first  grand  prix  de 
Rome.  After  four  years  at  the  Villa  Medicis  he  organized  and 
directed  with  Max  d'Ollone  *  orchestral  concerts  in  Rome  (1898)  and 

*  Maximilien  Paul  Marie  Felix  d'Ollone,  born  at  Besancon,  June  13,  1875,  studied 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  he  was  awarded  the  first  grand  prix  de  Rome  in  1897, 
pupil  of  Massenet  and  Lenepveu.  Among  his  works  are  "Vision  de  Dante"  (1898), 
"Jeanne  d'Arc  a  Domr6my,"  "Terre  promise"  (1903)  ;  "Dans  la  Cath6drale,"  orchestra 
and  chorus  (1905)  ;  "Le  M6n6trier,"  for  solo  violin  and  orchestra  (1911)  \  Fantasie  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra ;  "Bacchus  mystifie"'  ;  Scenes  pai'ennes  for  violin  and  piano- 
forte ;  pianoforte'  pieces,  songs,  and  these  operas  :  "Le  R6tour,"  lyric  drama  in  two  acts, 
produced  at  Angers,  1912  or  1913  ;  "Les  Amantes  de  Rimini" — third  act  performed  at 
the  Op6ra,  Paris,  1916  (Mile.  Gall  and  the  tenor  Lafiite)  ;  "Jean,"  not  yet  produced.  At 
present  Mr.  d'Ollone  is  in  the  service  of  France  in  Switzerland. 
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ACCOMPANIST 

Repertoire:  Arias,  Italian,  French  and  English. 
Songsfand  Ballads.    Songs  in  Costume 

Cop}'  of"  Col.  Taylor's  letter. — Shubert  Thea- 
tre, Boston,  June  24,  1918. 
My  dear  Miss  Kingman, — The  devotion  to 
your  country  as  expressed  in  your  generous 
contribution  given  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  on 
Saturday  evening  was  sincerely  appreciated  by 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  you, 
especially  by  myself,  who  was  responsible  for 
half  the  programme.  Your  beautiful  voice 
together  with  your  charming  personality  cap- 
tivated everybody.  I  predict  for  you  a  most 
successful  future  and  shall  watch  your  career 
as  it  develops,  with  a  keen  interest. 

Very  sincerely,  CHAS.  W-  TAYLOR. 

Colonel  U.S.  Army — Cavalry. 


Management 
R.  E.  Johnston.  1451  Broadway,  NvY. 

Residence,  713  Madison  Avenue,  N.Y. 


in  YitMina  (1899)  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  in  those  cities  com- 
positions of  contemporaneous  French  musicians. 

As  conductor  at  the  Opera.  Paris,  Mr.  Rabaud  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  February  1.  L908.  The  opera  was  "Lohengrin."  Among 
the  operas  lie  conducted  that  year  were:  "Tristan  and  Isolde," 
"Thais."  and  "Tannhauser."  In  190S  he  also  conducted  a  Lamou- 
ivux  coiiceft  (February  23).  On  January  3,  1914,  he  was  appointed 
first  conductor  of  the  Opera  in  place  of  Paul  Vidal.  The  war 
broke  out.  In  1914-15,  he  was  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  Con- 
servatory Orchestra  concerts  then  given  at  the  Sorbonne.  On  May 
2,  1915,  "Marouf,"  revived  at  the  Opera- Coniique  was  conducted  by 
the  composer. 

On  .June  30,  1914,  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  attending  a  perform- 
ance of  "Marouf"  announced  that  Ml?,  Rabaud  had  been  made  Chev- 
alier de  la  Legion  d'Honneur.  "All  applauded  this  honor  spon- 
taneously awarded  a  true  although  very  modest  artist,  a  musician 
of  great  and  tine  talent,  the  composer  of  a  charming  musical  work 
which  is  truly  French." 

Mr.  Kabaud  is  one  of  the  Comitc  d' Execution  of  the  Nor////  Ra- 
tionale d<  Musiqne. 

The  catalogue  of  his  works  is  as  follows : — 

Opebaa  \\D  Stage  Music:  "La  Fille  de  Roland,''  musical  tragedy  in  four 
arts.  Libretto  based  by  Paul  Ferrier  on  the  tragedy  of  the  same  name  by 
Henri  de  Hornier.*  Opera-Comique,  Paris.  March  10.  1904.  Gerald,  I..  Beyle; 
I.e  I'miite  Amaury,  H.  Dufranne;  Charlemagne,  Yieuille:  Ragenbardt,  Sizes; 
I^e  due  Nayme,  Allard  ;  Radbert,  Huberdeau;  Ilardiv.  Vignie;  Berthe,  Mme. 
Marguerite  Carrel  Theobald,  Miss  DuBiietiiill ;  Geoffroy;  Mme.  Muratore. 
Andi«-  Ifessager  conducted.  There  were  ten  performances  at  the  ODera-Co- 
miqne  thai  year. 

"M&rouf,  Savetier  dn  ('aire."  opera-comique  in  five  arts.    Libretto  by  bucien 

Nepety,  based  on  a  tale  in  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night,"  according  to  the 

translation  into  French  by  Dr.  Mardrus,    Opera-Comique,  Paris,  May  15.  1914. 

La  Prince8se  Saamcheddine,  Miss   Davelli;   FattoUmah  la  Calamiteuse,  Miss 

Tiphaine;  Marouf,  Jean  Perier;   Le  Sultan  do  Khaitan,   Vieuille;   Le  Vizir, 

Delvoye;  Ali.  Vigneau;  Le  Fellah,  Mesmaecker;  Le  Patissier  Ahmad,  Asema; 

]<t  marchand,  Cazeneuve;  2e  marchand,  Audouin;  Le  Kadi.  Payan;  Le  Chef 

det  Ifarins  et  on  muezzin,  de  Creus;  Un  mamelouk,  Reymond;  Dn  muezzin, 

Tbibaud;  On  mamelouk,  Brun;  CJn  homme  de  police,  Deloger:  tin  bomme  de 

police,  Corbiere.     Franz  Ruhlmann  conducted.    This  opera  was  produced  at 

the  Metropolitan  Opera  Bouse,  New  Zork,  on  December  v.K  1017.     La  Prin- 

i  r.in.r     Aida :    Fattoumah,   Kathleen    Soward;   Marouf,   Giuseppe  de 

9ultan,  Leon   Rothier;  Le  Vizir,  Andrea  de  Segurola;  Ali.  Thomas 

Chalmers;  Le  kadi,  Qiulio  Rossi;  Le  Patissier,  Robert   Leonard;  Le  Fellah, 

marchand,  Un  Aider.  Pietro  Audisio;  Un  muezzin,  Angelo  Bada;  Le  Chef 

!  Alberl    Lleiss;   Un  muezzin,  Maz   I'd. .eh;  2e  marchand,  Pompllio 

Mai;  ■    aductoe,  Pierre  Monteux. 

\i  .  for  "Le  Marchand  de  Venlse"  (Shakespeare),  Theatre  Antoine,  Paris, 
1910.     Mr.  Rabaud  adapted  English  music  <>f  the  sixteenth  century  and  en- 

ivored   t<>  |ircscrvc  tin*  ancient    style. 

m  Antoine  er  Cleopatre"   (Shakespeare),  Theatre  Antoine.  pari-. 

1017. 

i  :     Symphony   So    I,   i>  minor,  Concert  d'Harcourt,  Paris,   No 

\  ninlmiiy    w  a  -    composed    while    Mr.    CaLand    was   still 

i   pupil  of  the  Conservatory. 

:.  Ooncerl  Colonne,  Paris,  November  r_*.  1898.    The 

ill  tr/ik''  ( " ■  •  1 1 1 •'• . I i ■  ■   i'i  February   1">.   1875. 

ri in    thai    of  'I'll.'-.,  mid  ;    Maubant, 
raid;    Oh<  Ibort ;    Laroche,    Kntccnbardt  ;    I>ii|><»ni 

\  or.  irpentlcr,    Geoffrey;    Joliet,    BardrS;    Villain, 


composer  conducted.  Mr.  Rabaud  was  awarded  the  Prix  Monbinne  for  this 
symphony.  His  friend  Max  d'Ollone  was  also  awarded  the  prize  at  the  same 
time  for  his  "Vision  de  Dante."  Charpentier's  "Louise"  urged  in  competition 
failed  to  receive  the  requisite  number  of  votes. 

"La  Procession  Nocturne,"  symphonic  poem  (after  Lenau),  Concert  Colonne, 
Paris,  January  15,  1899. 

Divertissement  sur  les  Chansons  Russes,  Concert  Colonne,  Paris,  January 
13,  1901. 

Eglogue:  Poeme  Virgilien  (with  reference  to  the  first  Bucolic).  Concert 
Lamoureux,  Paris,  November  2,  1902. 

Mr.  Rabaud  has  arranged  a  Concert  Suite  from  his  music  for  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice." 

He  orchestrated  "Dolly,"  six  pianoforte  pieces  for  four  hands  by  Gabriel 
Faure  (composed  by  Faure  in  1893-96),  Nancy,  February  9,  1908. 

Chamber  Music  :     Quartet  for  strings. 

Andante  and  Scherzo  for  flute,  violin,  and  pianoforte. 

Choral,  etc. :  "Daphne,"  the  cantata  which  won  Mr.  Rabaud  the  prix  de 
Rome.  Poem  by  Charles  Raffalli.  First  performance  June  22,  1894,  at  the 
Conservatory  ;  second  at  the  Institute,  June  23,  1894.  Singers  :  Mme.  Carrere ; 
Messrs.  Vaguet  and  Douaillier. 

"Job,"  oratorio  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra.  Mr.  Rabaud's  envoi  de 
Rome.  Book  by  Charles  Raffalli  and  Henri  de  Gorsse.  Performed  at  the 
Conservatory  for  the  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  1900. 

Deuxieme  Poeme  Lyrique  sur  le  Livre  de  Job,  for  baritone  and  orchestra, 
Concert  Colonne,  December  3,  1905.  Text  taken  from  Renan's  translation. 
Hector' Dufranne,  baritone. 

Fourth  Psalm  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  1901.  Performed  at  a 
concert  of  the  Societe  Guillot  de  Sainbris,  Paris. 

"Hymne  a  la  France  Eternelle"  (Victor  Hugo),  for  tenor  solo,  chorus,  and 
orchestra.  Opera-Comique,  December,  1916,  at  a  performance  "Theatre  aux 
Armees." 

Songs. 


"The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice"  (after  a  Ballad  by  Goethe). 

♦  Pau*  Abraham  Dukas 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  1,  1865;  now  living  at  Paris.) 

"L'Apprenti  Sorcier,"  an  orchestral  scherzo,  was  composed  in  1897, 
and  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe 
Nationale,  Paris,  May  18  of  that  year.  It  was  played  as  a  transcrip- 
tion for  two  pianofortes  at  a  concert  of  the  same  society  early  in 
February,  1898.  Messrs.  Diemer  and  Cortot  were  the  pianists.  It 
was  played  as  an  orchestral  piece  at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  Paris, 
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February  19,  1899,  when  Mr.  Cheyillard  ted  on  account  of  the  sick- 
ness of  Lamoureux.  The  scherzo  was  produced  at  Chicago  by  the 
Chicago  (  hrcheetra  I  Theodore  Thomas,  conductor),  January  14, 1899. 
Qoethe's  ballad.  "Per  Zauberlehrling."  was  first  mentioned  in  a 
letter  of  Schiller  dated  .July  'S.\,  lT'JT:  it  was  first  published  in 
Schiller's  Mnsenalmanach  for  179S: — 

Hal  tier  alte  Hexenmeister 
Sicb  doch  ainmaJ  weghegeben! 
T'nd  nun  sollen  seine  Gfeister 
Audi  nach  nieinein  WjUlen  leben. 

Seine  Wort"  and  Werke 

Merkf  lien  and  den  Branch, 

t'nd  in i t   (ioistosstiirke 

Tim'  it-li  Wander  aueb. 
WaEe!  wane 

Manehe  Streeke 

Dass,  z  u  in  Zwecke, 

Wasser  fliesse 

t'nd  mit  reichem,  vollem  Schwalle 

Zn  dem  Bade  sich  ergiesse. 

The  ballad  is  a  long  one,  and  we  must  here  be  content  with  the 
prosaic  English  version  by  Bowring: — 

I   am  now, — what   joy   to  hear   it! — 

( )f  the  old  magician  rid ; 
And  henceforth  shall  ev'ry  spirit 

I  >o  whate'er  by  me  is  bid  : 

I    have   watclfd    with   rlgOI  Ah.  I 

All  he  used  t<>  do, 

And  will  now  with  vigor 

\\'<>rk  in v  wonders  too. 


stop,  for,  lo! 

All  the  measure 
( >f  thy   treasure 
Now   is  right  ! 
Bee  it  !  woe.  oil.  woe  ! 


And 


Wander,   wander 

Onward  lightly, 
So  that    rightly 
Blow  the  torrent, 
with  teeming  waters  yonder 


in  the  bath  discharge  its  current  I 

And  now  come,  thoii  well  worn  broom, 

And    thy    wretched    form    he^tir ; 

Thou  nasi   ever  served   as   groom, 
■  fulfil  my  pleasure,  sir ! 

<  »n  two  legs  now  stand 

Willi    a    head    00    1"|>; 
Water  pail   in   hand. 

II.    '  ■     and    dO   n<»|    BtOpi 

Wander,  wander 

<  miw  ard  liudit  ty, 

■  thai   rightly 
Plow  the  torrent, 
And  with  teeming  w  onder 

in  the  bath  d 

•  to  Hie    hore, 
And  hi  I   the  pi 

And  with  light i  more 

'.  i  I  h   1 1 1  full ! 

B  Li  I    he  i  ben  reps  h 

t  h<-   t  Ide  I 
How  « 

Straight  w  u  ipplied  ! 


I  forget  the  word  of  might. 

Ah.  the  word  whose  sound  can  Straight 
.Make   him    what    he   was   before) 

Ah.  he  rnns  with  nimble  gait .' 
Would  thou  wert  s  broom  once  more  | 
Streams  renew'd  forever 
Quickly  bringeth  he : 

River    after    river 

Rushel  h  on  poor  me  I 
New  no  longer 

( 'an    I    hear   him  : 
I    will    snare    him. 

Knavish   sprite^ 
Ah.  my  terror  w  axes  Bt  ronger  ! 

What  a  look :  what  fearful  sight  I 

(  Hi.  thou   villain  child  of  hell  ! 

Shall      the     hOUae     thrOUgfa     thee     he 
drown'd'.' 

Floods  i  see  that  wildly  swell, 

Oer  the  threshold  gaining  ground. 

AN  i II    I  lion    not    o|.r\  . 

i »  i  liou  broom  accurs'd  I 
Be  thou    i in.  i  pray, 
\    thou  wert  at  first  ! 

win  enough 
Vever  please  thee? 

I    will    Belzc    \)\<r. 

ii< .id  thee  i.i  i. 
\ ii-i  i h\  nimble  w ood  ...  tough 
w  Itfa  mj  -ha rp  axe  split  at  Is 
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See,  once  more  he  hastens  back! 

Now,  O  Cobold,  thou  shalt  catch  it ! 
I  will  rush  upon  his  track; 

Crashing  on  him  falls  my  hatchet. 
Bravely  done,  indeed ! 

See,  he's  cleft  in  twain ! 

Now  from  care  I'm  freed, 

And  can  breathe  again. 

Woe,  oh,  woe ! 

Both  the  parts, 

Quick  as  darts, 

Stand  on  end, 
Servants  of  my  dreaded  foe! 
O  ye  gods,  protection  send ! 


And  they  run!  and  wetter  still 

Grow  the  steps  and  grows  the  hall. 
Lord  and  master,  hear  me  call ! 
Ever  seems  the  flood  to  fill. 
Ah,  he's  coming !  see, 

Great  is  my  dismay ! 
Spirits  raised  by  me 
Vainly  would  I  lay ! 

"To  the  side 

Of  the  room 

Hasten,  broom, 

As  of  Old ! 
Spirits  I  have  ne'er  untied 
Save  to  act  as  they  are  told." 


The  story  of  the  ballad  is  an  old  one.  It  is  found  in  Lucian's 
dialogue,  "The  Lie-fancier."  Eucrates,  a  man  with  a  venerable 
beard,  a  man  of  threescore  years,  addicted  to  philosophy,  told  many 
wonderful  stories  to  Tychiades.  Eucrates  met  on  the  Nile  a  person 
of  amazing  wisdom,  one  Pancrates,  a  tall,  lean  man,  with  a  pendulous 
under  lip  and  somewhat  spindle-shanked,  with  a  shaven  crown; 
he  was  dressed  wholly  in  linen,  and  it  was  reported  of  him  that 
he  had  lived  no  less  than  twenty-three  years  in  a  cave  underground, 
where  during  that  time  he  was  instructed  by  Isis  in  magic.  "When 
I  saw  him  as  often  as  we  went  on  shore,  among  other  surprising 
feats,  ride  upon  crocodiles,  and  swim  about  among  these  and  other 
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aquatic  animals,  and  perceived  what  respect  they  had  for  kim  by  wag- 
ging their  tails.  I  concluded  that  the  man  must  be  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary." Encrates  became  his  disciple.  "When  we  came  to  an  inn, 
he  would  take  the  wooden  bar  of  the  door,  or  a  broom,  or  the  pestle 
of  a  wooden  mortar,  put  clothes  upon  it,  and  speak  a  couple  of 
magical  words  to  it.  Immediately  the  broom,  or  whatever  else  it 
was,  was  taken  by  all  the  people  for  a  man  like  themselves:  he 
wont  out.  drew  water,  ordered  our  victuals,  and  waited  upon  us 
in  every  respect  as  handily  as  the  completest  domestic.  When  his 
attendance  was  no  longer  necessary,  my  companion  spoke  a  couple 
of  other  words,  and  the  broom  was  again  a  broom,  the  pestle  again 
a  pestle,  as  before.  This  art,  with  all  I  could  do,  I  was  never  able 
to  learn  from  him  :  it  was  the  only  secret  he  would  not  impart 
t<>  me:  though  in  other  respects  he  was  the  most  obliging  man  in 
the  world.  At  last,  however,  I  found  an  opportunity  to  hide  me 
in  an  obscure  corner,  and  overheard  his  charm,  which  I  snapped 
up  immediately,  as  it  consisted  of  only  three  syllables.  After 
giving  his  necessary  orders  to  the  pestle  without  observing  me,  he 
wont  out  to  the  market.  The  following  day,  when  he  was  gone  out 
about  business.  I  took  the  pestle,  clothed  it,  pronounced  the  three" 
syllables,  and  bid  it  fetch  me  some  water.  He  directly  brought 
mo  a  large  pitcher  full.  Good,  said  T,  I  want  no  more  water;  be 
again  ;i  pestle!  He  did  not,  however,  mind  what  I  said:  byt  went 
on  fetching  water,  and  continued  bringing  it,  till  at  length  the 
room  waa  overflowed*  No1  knowing  what  to  do.  for  I  was  afraid 
lefll    Pancrates  a1    his   return   should   be  angry    (as   indeed   was   the 

i,  and  having  no  alternative,  I  took  an  axe  and  split  the  pestle 

in  two.  Bui  this  made  bad  worse;  for  now  each  of  the  halves 
Snatched  up  a  pitcher  and  fetched  water;  so  that  for  one  water- 
Carrie?  I  now  had  two.  Meantime  In  came  Pancrates;  and  under- 
standing what  had  happened,  tamed  them  into  their  pristine  form: 
he,  however,  privily  boos  himself  away,  and  I  have  never  set  eyes  on 
h i in  Hince."  * 


* 


The  scherao  It  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari 
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nets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,    bass    drum,    cymbals,    triangle,    Glockenspiel,    harp, 

strings. 

There  is  a  long  and  mysterious  introduction.  The  first  theme  is 
introduced  with  long-held  harmonics  of  violas  and  violoncellos  and 
peculiar  effects  of  flutes.  The  second  theme,  the  most  important 
of  all,  is  given  to  wood-wind  instruments,  beginning  with  the 
clarinet.  These  two  themes  are  repeated.  The  second  theme  is 
now  given  to  a  muted  trumpet  and  continued  by  flute  and  harp. 
There  is  the  suggestion  of  the  conjuration  and  of  the  approaching 
spirits.  At  last  the  second  and  chief  theme  appears  in  another 
form,  played  by  three  bassoons.  The  first  theme  is-  now  changed. 
The  scherzo  is  developed  from  these  two  themes,  although  a  new 
one  of  some  importance  is  introduced.  There  is  a  translation  into 
music  of  the  apprentice's  increasing  anxiety,  until  the  sorcerer's 
return  is  announced  by  dreadful  blasts  of  brass  trills  on  wood-wind 
instruments,  and  tremolo  of  strings.  The  themes  of  the  intro- 
duction are  brought  in,  but  without  the  mysterious  harmonics. 
The  broom  flies  to  its  corner  and  is  quiet. 


Symphony  in  B  minor.  No.  2,  Op.  5     .     .     .     .     Alexander  Borodin 
(Born  at  Petrograd,  November  12,  1834;  died  there  February  27,  1887.) 

Borodin's  Symphony  in  B  minor  was  written  during  the  years 
1871-77.  The  first  performance  was  at  Petrograd  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Nobility,  February  14,  1877,  and  Eduard  Napravnik  was  the  con- 
ductor. 

Borodin's  first  symphony,  in  E-flat  major,  was  begun  in  1862 
and  completed  in  1867.  It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at 
Petrograd,  January  16,  1869,  under  the  direction  of  Balakireff. 
Borodin  then  wrote  a  few  songs,  and  worked  on  an  opera  with  a 
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libretto  based  on  Mey's  drama,  "The  Betrothed  of  the  Tsar,"  but 
the  subject  finally  displeased  him,  and  he  put  the  work  aside, 
although  it  was  far  advanced.  Then  Stassotf  furnished  him  with 
the  scenario  of  a  libretto  founded  on  an  epic  and  national  poem,  the 
story  of  Prince  Igor.  This  poem  told  of  the  expedition  of  Russian 
princes  against  the  Polovtski,  a  nomadic  people  of  the  same  origin 
as  that  of  the  Turks,  who  had  invaded  the  Russian  Empire  in  the 
twelfth  century.  The  conflict  of  Russian  and  Asiatic  nationalities 
delighted  Borodin.  He  began  to  write  his  libretto.  He  tried  to 
live  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  bygone  century.  He  read  the  poems 
and  the  songs  that  had  come  down  from  the  people  of  that  period; 
he  collected  folk-songs  even  from  Central  Asia ;  he  introduced  in 
the  libretto  comic  characters  in  contrast  to  romantic  situations; 
and  he  began  to  compose  the  music.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he 
was  profoundly  discouraged.  His  friends  said  to  him:  "The  time 
lias  gone  by  to  write  operas  on  historic  or  legendary  subjects;  to- 
dnv  it  is  necessarv  to  treat  the  modern  drama."  When  any  one 
deplored  in  his  presence  the  loss  of  so  much  material,  he  replied 
that  this  material  would  go  into  a  second  symphony.  He  began 
work  on  this  symphony,  and  the  first  movement  was  completed  in 
the  autumn  of  L871.  But  the  director  of  the  Russian  opera  wished 
to  produce  an  operatic  ballet.  "Mlada.''  The  subject  was  of  an  epoch 
before  Christianity.  The  fourth  act  was  intrusted  to  Borodin:  it 
included  religious  semes,  apparit  ions  of  the  ghosts  of  old  Slavonic 
princes,  an  inundation,  and  the  destruction  of  a  temple)  human 
interest  was  supplied  by  a  love  scene.  Faithful  to  his  theories, 
Borodin  began  t<»  study  the  manners  and  the  religion  of  this  people. 

He  composed   feverishly,  and  did  not  Leave  his  room   for  days  at   a 

time    Although  the  work  was  prepared  by  the  composers, — Ifinkus 

to  write  the  ballet  music,  and  Borodin,  Cui,  Ifoussorgsky,  and 

Bimsky  Korsakoff  the  VOCal  music,  the  scenery  demanded  such 
an  expense  thai  the  production  was  postponed,  and  Borodin  began 
work  again  On  his  Second  Symphony  and  "Prince  Igor."     lie  worked 

Kinder  disadvantages:  his  wife.  Catherine  Sergelewna  Protopopowa 
(she  -lie. i  Angusl  :».  L887),  an  excellent  pianist,  was  an  Invalid,  ami 
hi-  own  health  was  wretched,    in  is77  he  wrote:  "We  old  sinners, 

are  in  the  whirlwind  of  life — professional  duty,  science. 
.'"'•  We  hniT\  on  and  do  not  reach  the  goal.  Time  Hies  like  an 
express  n-.iin.  The  heard  grows  gray,  wrinkles  make  deeper  hollows. 
We  fwgin  21  hundred  different  things.  Shall  we  ever  finish  any  of 
'hem'.'      I    am    alwayi    B    poet    in    my   sonl.   ami    I    mmrish    the   hope 

of  leading  tnj  opera  to  the  last  measure,  ami  yet  i  often  mock  at 
myself.    I  advance  slowly,  and  there  are  great  gaps  In  m\  work.91 

Borodin  in  a  letter  (January  81,  L877)  to  his  friend,  Mme.  Lud- 
mills  [wanowns  Karmalina,  to  whom  he  told  his  hopes,  disappoint- 


merits,  enthusiasms,  wrote :  "The  Musical  Society  had  determined 
to  perform  my  second  symphony  at  one  of  its  concerts.  I  was  in  the 
country  and  did  not  know  this  fact,  When  I  came  back  to  Petro- 
grad,  I  could  not  find  the  first  movement  and  the  finale.  The  score 
of  these  niovements  was  lost;  I  had  without  doubt  mislaid  it.  I 
hunted  everywhere,  but  could  not  find  it ;  yet  the  Society  insisted, 
and  tnere  was  hardly  time  to  have  the  parts  copied.  What  should 
I  do?  To  crown  all,  I  fell  sick.  I  could  not  shuffle  the  thing  off,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  reorchestrate  my  symphony.  Nailed  to  my  bed 
by  fever,  I  wrote  the  score  in  pencil.  My  copy  was  not  ready  in 
time,  and  my  symphony  will  not  be  performed  till  the  next  concert. 
My  two  symphonies  then  will  be  performed  in  the  same  week. 
Never  has  a  professor  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
been  found  in  such  a  box !" 

The  second  symphony  was  at  first  unsuccessful.    Ivanoff  wrote  in 
the  Nouveau  Temps:  "Hearing  this  music,  you  are  reminded  of  the 
ancient  Russian  knights  in  all  their  awkwardness  and  also  in  all 
their  greatness.     There  is  heaviness  even  in  the  lyric  and  tender 
passages.     These  massive  forms  are  at  times  tiresome;  they  crush 
the  hearer."    But  Stassoff  tells  us  that  Borodin  endeavored  by  this 
music  to  portray  the  knights.     "Like  Glinka,  Borodin  is  an  epic 
poet.    He  is  not  less  national  than  Glinka,  but  the  Oriental  element 
plays  with  him  the,part  it  plays  for  Glinka,  Dargomijsky,"Balakireff, 
Moussorgsky,  Rimsky-Korsakoff.     He  belongs  to  the  composers  of 
programme  music.     He  can  say  "with  Glinka :    'For  my  limitless 
imagination  I  must  have  a  precise  and  given  text.'     Of  Borodin's 
two  symphonies  the  second  is  the  greater  work,  and  it  owes  its  force 
to  the  maturity  of  the  composer's  talent,  but  especially  to  the  na- 
tional character  with  which  it  is  impregnated  by  the  programme. 
The  old  heroic  Russian  form  dominates  it  as  it  does  'Prince  Igor.' 
Let  me  add  that  Borodin  himself  often  told  me  that  in  the  Adagio 
he  wished  to  recall  the  songs  of  the  &\&xbayans  (a  kind  of  trouba- 
dours) ;  in  the  first  movement  the  gatherings  of  ancient  Russian 
princes ;  and  in  the  Finale,  the  banquets  of  the  heroes  to  the  sound 
of  the  guzla  and  the  bamboo  flute  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing  crowd. 
In  a  word,  Borodin  was  haunted  when  he  wrote  this  symphony  by 
the  picture  of  feudal  Russia,  and  tried  to  paint  it  in  this  music." 
"Prince  Igor"  was  unfinished  when  Borodin  died.     In  a  prologue 
and  four  acts,  completed  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff  jand  Glazounoff,  it 
was  produced  at  Petrograd  in  November,  1890.     The  *first  perform- 
ance in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York,  December  30,  1915.    Mine.  Alda,  Jaroslavna ;  Mr.  Amato, 
Prince  Igor.    The  other  singers  were  Messrs.  Botta,  Didur,  Segurola, 
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The  wonderful,  rich  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  very  conception 
of  beauty. — Levitz ki- 
lt  has   that   refined  quality,   that   warm   and    luscious    tone   which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual  appeal. — A  Ida. 

The    Baldwin   Piano    has  no   peer   in   faithfully   voicing   an   artist's 
spirit. — Brown. 

I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano. — La  Forge. 

The  beautiful  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  merits  its  popularity. — A  mato. 

Using  a  Baldwin,  we  rest  assured  that  we  have  an  instrument  which 
will  meet  every  requirement. — Fanning. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  is  a  most  wonderful  help  and  support. — Nielsen. 

I  consider  the  Baldwin  the  Stradivarius  of  the  few  really  great  Pianos 
of  the  world.      Dc  Pachmarm. 

A  tone  that  blends  so  well  with  my  voice. — Sembrich. 
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Schumann        ,  Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  Op.  120 

I.  Andante;  Allegro. 

II.  Romanza. 

III.  Scherzo. 

IV.  Largo;  Finale. 

Played  without  pause. 


Mendelssohn    .         .         .         .        Concerto  for  Violin  in  £  minor,  Op.  64 

I.     Allegro  molto  appassionato; 
II.     Andante. 
III.     Allegretto  non  troppo;  Allegro  molto  vivace. 

Rabaud  .         .    "La  Procession  Nocturne,"  Symphonic  Poem  (after  Lenau) 
Berlioz    .         .         .         .         *         .         .     Overture,  "King  Lear,"  Op.  4 


SOLOIST 
FREDRIC  FRADKIN 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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The  House  that  Heppe  built 

FOUNDED  IN  1865— ADOPTED  ONE-PRICE  SYSTEM  IN  1881 

C.    J.    Heppe    &    Son II  17-1119    Chestnut    Street 6th    and    Thompson    Streets 


From  the  Public  Ledger 

March  6\  1917. 

"Those  who  heard  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch 
play  Chopin  at  the  Academy  yesterday 
evidently  felt  that  the  music  more  nearly 
resembled  a  service  of  prayer  in  a  temple 
than  the  conventional  pattern  of  a  con- 
cert .  .  .  that  deftly  applied  the  tonal 
pigment  in  sweeping  strokes,  as  soft  as 
they  were  sweeping. 

"The  ascending  scales  outpoured  proved 
that,  despite  a  physical  law,  fluidity  can 
run  uphill.    The  instrument  ceased  to  be 
an  instrument  of  percussion  and  merci- 
less hailstone  articulation.  Not  once  dur- 
ing  the  afternoon  did  there  come  from  OsSlp  CraOTUOWltSch 
the  lower  octaves  of  the  piano  that  leo- 
nine yammer  of  resentment   that  means   the  piano   has  been  punished 
to  a  white  heat  of  madness,  where  sounds  are  indistinguishable  for 
mere  noise. 

Th«  abort  praise  was  given  without  premeditation  by  the  Ledger  critic  and 
refers  to  the  piano  Gabrilowitsch  uses. 

Gabrilowitsch's  Piano  is  a 

jJWaaon  &  $>amlin 

sold  in  Philatiflfhio  exclu- 
i¥vtly  at  tkt  Htppt  Storts 


C.  J.  Heppe  &  Son 


11  17-1  119  Chestnut  St. 


6th  and  Thompson  Sts. 


Symphony  in  D  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  120  ...     .  Robert  Schumann 
(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810 ;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

This  symphony  was  composed  in  1841,  immediately  after  the 
Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  1.  According  to  the  composer's 
notes  it  was  "sketched  at  Leipsic  in  June,  1841,  newly  orchestrated 
at  Dusseldorf  in  1851.  The  first  performance  of  the  original  version 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  under  David's  direction,  December  6, 
1841."  Clara  Schumann  wrote  in  her  diary  on  May  31  of  that 
year:  "Robert  began  yesterday  another  symphony,  which  will  be 
in  one  movement,  and  yet  contain  an  adagio  and  a  finale.  I  have 
heard  nothing  about  it,  yet  I  see  Robert's  bustle,  and  I  hear  the  D 
minor  sounding  wildly  from  a  distance,  so  that  I  know  in  advance 
that  another  work  will  be  fashioned  in  the  depths  of  his  soul. 
Heaven  is  kindly  disposed  toward  us:  Robert  cannot  be  happier 
in  the  composition  than  I  am  when  he  shows  me  such  a  work."  A 
few  days  later  she  wrote :  "Robert  composes  steadily ;  he  has  already 
completed  three  movements,  and  I  hope  the  symphony  will  be  ready 
by  his  birthday." 

Their  first  child,  Marie,  was  born  on  September  1,  1841,  and  on 
the  thirteenth  of  the  month,  his  wife's  birthday,  Marie  was  bap- 
tized and  the  mother  received  from  her  husband  the  D  minor  sym- 
phony ;  "which  I  have  quietly  finished,"  he  said. 

The  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  given 
by  Clara  Schumann  in  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  December  6,  1841. 
Ferdinand  Davis  conducted.  The  programme  included  Schumann's 
"Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale,"  described  as  "new" ;  the  Symphony 
in  D  minor,  then  entitled  the  "Second," — the  programme  announced 
it:  "Zweite  Symphonie  von  Rob.  Schumann  (Andante,  Allegro  di 
Molto,  Romanze,  Scherzo,  Finale)  (D  moll,  Manuskript)";  piano 
pieces  by  Bach,  Bennett,  Chopin,  Mendelssohn,  and  Liszt  ("Fantasia 
on  Themes  of  'Lucia' " )  ;  an  aria  from  "Don  Giovanni,"  sung  by  one 
Schmidt;  Schumann's  "Two  Grenadiers,"  sung  by  Pogner;  a  Rhine 
wine  song  by  Liszt  for  male  chorus  (sung  by  students)  ;  and  a 
duet,  "Hexameron,"  for  two  pianos  by  Liszt,  which  was  played  by 
Clara  Schumann  and  the  composer.  The  Allgemeine  Musikalische 
Zeitung  found  that  in  the  orchestral  works  there  was  no  calmness, 
no  clearness  in  the  elaboration  of  the  musical  thoughts;  and  it  re- 
proached Schumann  for  his  "carelessness." 

Schumann  was  not  satisfied  with  the  symphony,  and  he  did  not 
publish  it.  In  December,  1851,  he  revised  the  manuscript.  During 
the  years  between  1841  and  1853  Schumann  had  composed  and 
published  the  Symphony  in  C  (No.  2)  and  the  Symphony  in  E-flat 
(No.  3)  ;  the  one  in  D  minor  was  published  therefore  as  No.  4.  In  its 
first  form,  the  one  in  D  minor  was  entitled  "Symphonistische  Phan- 
tasie." 

The  symphony  in  the  revised  and  present  form  was  played  for 
the  first  time  at  the  seventh  concert  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikverein 
at  Dusseldorf  on  March  3,  1853,  in  Geisler  Hall.  Schumann  con- 
ducted from  manuscript.  The  programme  was  as  follows:  Kyrie 
and  Gloria  for  chorus  and  orchestra  from  a  Mass  by  Schumann; 
Beethoven's   Concerto   in   G   major   for   piano    (Clara   Schumann, 


pianist  |  ;  songs, — Mozart's  "Yeiloken,"  Schubert's  "Forelle,"  and 
Mendelssohn's  "Keiselied,"  sung  by  Miss  Sophia  Schloss;  Symphony 
(D  minor)  for  orchestra  by  Schumann  "[Introduction,  Allegro, 
Komanzo.  Scherzo  mid  Finale  in  einem  Satz]";  and,  for  the  second 
part.  "Vom  Pagen  uml  dor  KSnigstochter,"  Ballade  by  Geibel,  with 
music  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra,  by  Schumann.  Miss 
Ilaitmann,  Miss  Schloss,  and  amateurs  sang  the  solo  passages  in  the 
Ballade.  At  this  concert  the  selections  from  the  Mass  were  per- 
formed  for  the  first  Time. 

The  performances  thai  followed  in  order  were  at  Diisseldorf,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Lower  Rhenish  Festival,  May  15,  1853,  with 
Schumann  conductor;  Leipsic,  Gewandhaus  concert,  October  27, 
L853,  Ferdinand  David  conductor;  Cologne,  Novembers,  1853,  Ferdi- 
nand lliller  conductor.  The  symphony  was  performed  at  a  con- 
cert in  Hanover  led  by  .loachim,  January  21,  1854,  when  Robert 
and  riara  Schumann  and  Brahms  were  present.  The  programme 
included  this  symphony;  Mozart's  overture  to  "'Die  Zaubertlote" ; 
Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Concerto,  No.  5,  played  by  Clara  Schumann, 
who  also  played  a  Nocturne  by  Chopin  and  a  Saltarello  by  Heller; 
Schumann's  Fantasie,  played  by  Joachim;  Rietz's  "Dithyrambe" 
(Schiller's  poem)  for  male  chorus  and  solo  voice;  Mendelssohn's 
''Festgesang  an  die  Ktinstler."  It  was  a  festival  occasion,  and  Schu- 
mann soon  afterwards  wrote  to  Joachim  of  his  joy  in  the  Konigshaus 
and  the  excellent  orchestra.  Later  came  the  news  that  on  February 
'1~  Schnman.  crazed,  had  jumped  into  the  Rhine.* 

The  symphony  was  dedicated  to  Joseph  Joachim,  and  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  manuscript  was  this  inscription:  "When  the  first  tones 
of  this  symphony  were  awakened,  Joseph  Joachim  was  still  a  little 
fellow  ;f  since  then  the  symphony  and  still  more  the  boy  have 
grown  bigger,  wherefore  1  dedicate  it  to  him,  although  only  in 
private     Diisseldorf,  December  23,   L863.     Robert  Schumann." 

The  voice  parti  were  published  in  November,  1853.  The  score 
was  published  the  next  month. 

•  For  a  full  ;icc(,  mil   (1f  this  visit  and  ronivrt   See  M:t\  K.i  lbcck's  "Johannes  Brahms," 

vol.  l.  pp.  1 0 1   ■"'/.•  I  »r   Georg  Fischer's  "Opern  und  Concerte  lin  Hoftheater  iu  Hannover 

'  pp.  250,  296;  Andreas  Moser's  '\Josepb  Joachim,"  edition  of  1898,  pp.  138   186. 

Schumann   in  bis  letter  t<»  Joachim,  dated   Diisseldorf,   February  «'>,   L864,  wrote:   "And 

I  have  dreamed  of  you,  dear  Joachim;  we  were  three  days  together— you  had  herons' 

In   your  bands,  from   whlcfl   champagne,   flowed,     how   prosaic,   lmt    how   irn»>! 

.  .  .  The   cigars   please    me    very    much.     They   have   a    Brahmsian    flavor   very   strong 

• . r 1 1 1 « •  in  tante.     i    <■>•  even  now  a  smile  stealing  over  his  facer1 

t  in  th<-  \>  ir  ivM,  when  the  symphony  wns  composed,  Joachim  was  ten  yean  old. 
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For  partinilari.  addren 

Mm  jean  tell 
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It  was  stated  for  many  years  that  the  only  changes  made  by 
Schumann  in  this  symphony  were  in  the  matter  of  instrumentation, 
especially  in  the  wood- wind.*  Some  time  after  the  death  of  Schu- 
mann the  first  manuscript  passed  into  the  possession  of  Johannes 
Brahms,  who  finally  allowed  the  score  to  be  published,  edited  by 
Franz  Wullner.  It  was  then  found  that  the  composer  had  made 
important  alterations  in  thematic  development.  He  had  cut  out 
elaborate  contrapuntal  work  to  gain  a  broader,  simpler,  more  rhyth- 
mically effective  treatment,  especially  in  the  last  movement.  He  had 
introduced  the  opening  theme  of  the  first  movement  "as  a  comple- 
tion of  the  melody  begun  by  the  three  exclamatory  chords  which 
make  the  fundamental  rhythm  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  move- 
ment." And,  on  the  other  hand,  some  thought  the  instrumentation 
of  the  first  version  occasionally  preferable  on  account  of  clearness 
to  that  of  the  second.  This  original  version  was  performed  at  a 
Symphony  concert  in  Boston,  March  12,  1892.  It  was  performed 
by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  February  13,  1892. 
Wullner  brought  out  the  symphony  at  Cologne,  October  22,  1889. f 
It  was  played  later  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  under  C.  Mtiller,  and 
on  October  27,  1906,  at  Krefeld,  at  a  Festival  in  memory  of  Schu- 
mann, Mtiller-Beuter  conductor. 

It  was  Schumann's  wish  that  the  symphony  should  be  played 
without  pauses  between  the  movements.  Mendelssohn  expressed 
the  same  wish  for  the  performance  of   his   "Scotch"   Symphony, 

*  Schumann  wrote  from  Diisseldorf  (May  3,  1853)  to  Verhulst  in  Rotterdam  that 
the  "old  symphony"  was  performed  almost  against  his  will.  "But  the  members  of  the 
committee,  who  heard  it  lately,  urged  me  so  hard  that  I  could  not  resist  them.  I  have 
thoroughly  re-instrumentated  the  symphony,  and  truly  in  a  better  and  more  effective 
way  than  it  was  scored  at  first." 

t  The  general  interest  aroused  by  this  hearing  suggested  the  publication  of  the 
score.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  something  of  the  value  and  interest  of  this 
edition  was  discounted  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  altogether  faithful  tp  the  original 
score  ;  for  in  places  the  editor — or  editors — availed  themselves  of  the  version  of  1851 
where  they  thought  that  the  effect  would  be  improved. — Mr.  Felix  Borowski  in  the 
programme  books  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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which  was  produced  nearly  four  months  after  the  first  performance 
of  this  Symphony  in  D  minor. 
The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 

two    bftgfiOOns,    tWO    trumpets,    three    trombones,    ket lledrums,    and 

strings. 
The  first  movement  begins  with  an  introduction.  Ziemlich  langsam 

i  I'n  DOCO  lenioi.  in  1)  minor,  ,'»~I.  The  lirst  motive  is  used  later  in 
the  "Bomanze."  The  orchestra  ijives  out  an  A  which  serves  as  back- 
ground lor  this  motive  in  sixths  in  the  second  violins,  violas,  and 
bassoons.  This  figure  is  worked  up  contrapuntallv.  A  dominant 
Organ-point  appears  in  the  basses,  over  which  the  lirst  violins  play 

an  ascending  figure;  the  time  changes  from  3-4  to  2-4. 

The  main  body  of  this  movement)  Lebhaft  (Vivace),  in  D  minor 
2-4,  begins  forte  with  the  development  of  the  violin  figure  just  men- 
tioned. [This  theme  prevails,  so  that  in  the  first  section  there  is 
tin  tine  second  theme.  The  characteristic  trombone  figure  reminds 
one  of  a  passage  in  Schumann's  Piano  Quartet  in  E-flat,  Op.  47, 
and  there  is  a  heroic  figure  in  the  wood-wind  instruments.  After 
the  repetition  conies  a  long  free  fantasia.  The  true  second  theme, 
sunji  in  F  major  by  first  violins,  appears.  The  development  is  now 
perfectly  free.    There  is  no  third  part. 

The  Bomanze,  Ziemlich  Langsam  (Un  poco  lento),  in  D  minor — 
or.  rather.  A  minor  plagal — opens  with  a  mournful  melody  said 
to  be  familiar  in  Provence,  and  Schumann  intended  originally  to 
accompany  the  song  of  oboe  ami  ftrsl  violoncellos  with  a  guitar. 
Thifi  theme  is  followed  bv  the  dreamv  motive  of  the  Introduction. 
Then  the  first  phrases  of  the  Romanze  are  sun^  again  by  oboe  and 
violoncellos,  and  there  is  a  second  return  of  the  contrapuntal  work — 

now  in  i>  major    with  embroidery  by  a  solo  violin.    The  chief  theme 

hrin^  the  movement  to  a  close  on  the  chord  of  A  major. 

The  Scherzo,  Lebhaft  (Vivace),  in  I)  minor,  ;m.  presents  the  de- 
velopment of  a  rising  and  falling  scale-passage  of  a  few  notes.     The 
in  B-flat  major,  is  of  a  peculiar  and  beautiful  rhythmic  char- 
acter.    The  first   beal  Of  the  phrase  falls  constantly  on  a  rest   in  all 
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the  parts.  The  melody  is  almost  always  in  the  wood-wind,  and 
the  first  violins  are  used  in  embroidery.  The  Scherzo  is  repeated 
after  the  trio,  which  returns  once  more  as  a  sort  of  coda. 

The  Finale  begins  with  a  short  introduction,  Langsam  (Lento), 
in  B-flat  major,  and  it  modulates  to  D  minor,  4-4.  The  chief  theme 
of  the  first  movement  is  worked  up  against  a  counter-figure  in  the 
trombones  to  a  climax.  The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Lebhaft 
(Vivace),  in  D  major,  4-4,  begins  with  the  brilliant  first  theme, 
which  has  the  character  of  a  march,  and  it  is  not  unlike  the  theme 
of  the  first  movement  with  its  two  members  transposed.  The  figure 
of  the  trombones  in  the  introduction  enters.  The  cantabile  second 
theme  begins  in  B  minor,  but  it  constantly  modulates  in  the  de- 
velopment. The  free  fantasia  begins  in  B  minor,  with  a  G  (strings, 
bassoons,  trombones),  which  is  answered  by-  a  curious  ejaculation 
by  the  whole  orchestra.  There,  is  an  elaborate  contrapuntal  work- 
ing-out of  one  of  the  figures  in  the  first  theme.  The  third  part  of  the 
movement  begins  irregularly,  with  the  return  of  the  second  theme 
in  F-sharp  minor.  The  second  theme  enters  in  the  tonic.  The  coda 
begins  in  the  manner  of  the  free  fantasia,  but  in  E  minor;  but 
the  ejaculations  are  now  followed  by  the  exposition  and  development 
of  a  passionate  fourth  theme.  There  is  a  free  closing  passage, 
Schneller  (Piu  moto),  in  D  major,  2-2. 
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Copy  of  Col.  Taylor's  letter. — Shubert  Thea- 
tre, Boston,  June  24,  1 9 1 8. 
My  dear  Miss  Kingman. — The  devotion  to 
your  country  as  expressed  in  your  generous 
contribution  given  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  on 
Saturday  evening  was  sincerely  appreciated  by 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  you, 
especially  by  myself,  who  was  responsible  for 
half  the  programme.  Your  beautiful  voice 
together  with  your  charming  personality  cap- 
tivated everybody.  I  predict  for  you  a  most 
successful  future  and  shall  watch  your  career 
as  it  develops,  with  a  keen  interest. 

Very  sincerely,  CHAS.  W.  TAYLOR, 

Colonel  U.S.  Army — Cavalry. 
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Concerto  in  E  minok,  for  Violin,  Or.  G4. 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847.) 

Mendelssohn  in  his  youth  composed  a  violin  concerto  with  ac- 
companiment of  stringed  instruments,  also  a  concerto  for  violin 
and  pianoforte  1 1823)  with  the  same  sort  of  accompaniment.  These 
works  were  left  in  manuscript.  It  was  at  the  time  that  he  was  put 
into  jackets  and  trousers.  Probably  these  works  were  played  at 
the  musical  parties  at  the  Mendelssohn  house  in  Berlin  on  alternate 
Sunday  mornings.  Mendelssohn  took  violin  lessons  first  with  Carl 
"YYilhelm  Henning  and  afterwards  with  Eduard  Rietz,*  for  whom  he 
wrote  this  early  violin  concerto.  When  Mendelssohn  played  any 
stringed  instrument,  he  preferred  the  viola. 

As  early  as  1S3S  Mendelssohn  conceived  the  plan  of  composing 
a  violin  concerto  in  the  manner  of  the  one  in  E  minor,  for  on 
July  30  he  wrote  to  Ferdinand  David:  "I  should  like  to  write  a 
violin  concerto  for  you  next  winter.  One  in  E  minor  is  running  in 
my  head,  and  the  beginning  does  not  leave  me  in  peace."  On  July 
24  of  the  next  vear  he  wrote  from  Hochheim  to  David,  who  had 
pressed  him  to  compose  the  concerto :  "It  is  nice  of  you  to  urge  me 
for  a  violin  concerto!  I  have  the  liveliest  desire  to  write  one  for 
you,  and  if  I  have  a  few  propitious  days  here,  I'll  bring  you  some- 
thing. But  the  task  is  not  an  easy  one.  You  demand  that  it  should 
be  brilliant,  and  how  is  such  a  one  as  I  to  do  this?  The  whole 
of  tin*  lii  si  solo  is  to  be  for  the  E  string !" 

The  concerto  was  composed  in  1S4"  I  and  completed  on  September 
L6  of  thai  year  a1  Bad  Soden,  near  Frank  t'ort-on-the-Main.  David 
received  the  manuscript  in  November.  Many  letters  passed  between 
the  composer  and  the  violinist.  David  gave  advice  freely.  Men- 
delssohn  took  time  in  revising  and  polishing.  Even  after  the  score 
Bent  to  the  publishers  In  December  there  were  more  changes. 
Qavid  is  Largely  responsible  for  the  cadenza  ;»s  it  now  stands. 

The  parte  were  published  in  June,  L845]  the  score  in  April,  L862, 

Tie-  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboeS]  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettle- 
drums, and  st  ring 

Ifendelssohn  played  parts  of  the  concerto  on  the  pianoforte  to 
his  friends)  the  vrhole  of  it  to  Moscheles  ;it  Bad  Boden, 

The  first  performance  was  from  manuscript  at  the  twentieth 
Qewandhaus  concert  in  LeipHic,  March  13,  1845.     Ferdinand  David 

was   tin-  violinist,      \i.-l      W.  (lade  conducted.      Mendelssohn  did   not 

e  Frankfort    Ai  this  concert  Beethoven9!  music  to  "The  Bains 

•  \!i'!i-Mmo!:  i   thin   mii*lclan'n   nnme  They   were   Intimate   frlende. 

1  .lli'l  tii<T<-  In  I  s.'CJ      II«  I'I.'im.!  in  the  Royal  Orcbpntra  and 

nor  In  e  f..uii.|<«l  tin.]  c nirti"!   the  Philharmonic 

•  lin  virtuoso  ".iH  cut  sin-M  by  a  nervoui  %0ectlon  qx  the 


of  Athens"  was  performed,  and  the  programme  stated  that  the 
greater  portion  of  it  was  still  unpublished. 

The  concerto  is  in  three  connected  movements.  The  first,  Allegro 
molto  appassionato,*  E  minor,  2-2,  begins  immediately  after  an 
introductory  measure  with  the  first  theme  given  out  by  the  solo 
violin.  This  theme  is  developed  at  length  by  the  solo  instrument, 
which  then  goes  on  with  cadenza-like  passage-work,  after  which  the 
theme  is  repeated  and  developed  as  a  tutti  by  the  full  orchestra. 
The  second  theme  is  first  given  out  pianissimo  in  harmony  by  clari- 
nets and  flutes  over  a  sustained  organ-point  in  the  solo  instrument. 
The  chief  theme  is  used  in  the  development  which  begins  in  the 
solo  violin.  The  brilliant  solo  cadenza  ends  with  a  series  of  arpeg- 
gios, which  continue  on  through  the  whole  announcement  of  the  first 
theme  by  orchestral  strings  and  wind.  The  conclusion  section  is  in 
regular  form.  There  is  no  pause  between  this  movement  and  the 
Andante. 

The  first  section  of  the  Andante,  C  major,  6-8,  is  a  development 
of  the  first  theme  sung  by  the  solo  violin.  The  middle  part  is  taken 
up  with  the  development  of  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  agitated 
melody.  The  third  part  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  with  the  melody 
in  the  solo  violin,  but  with  a  different  accompaniment.  Mendelssohn 
originally  intended  the  accompaniment  (strings)  to  the  first  theme 
to  be  played  pizzicato.  He  wrote  to  David:  "I  intended  to  write 
in  this  way,  but  something  or  other — I  don't  know  what — prevented 
me." 

The  Finale  opens  with  a  short  introduction,  Allegretto  non 
troppo,  E  minor,  4-4.  The  main  body  of  the  Finale,  Allegro  molto 
vivace,  E  major,  4-4,  begins  with  calls  on  horns,  trumpets,  bassoons, 
drums,  answered  by  arpeggios  of  the  solo  violin  and  tremolos  in 
the  strings.  The  chief  theme  of  the  rondo  is  announced  by  the  solo 
instruments.  The  orchestra  has  a  second  theme,  B  major ;  the  violin 
one  in  G  major.  In  the  recapitulation  section  the  fortissimo  second 
theme  appears  again,  this  time  in  E  major.    There  is  a  brilliant  coda. 

Joseph  Burke,  the  actor,  played  the  concerto  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  New  York,  November  24,  1849. 

*  The  indication  in  the  original  score  is  Allegro  con  fuoco. 
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"La   Procession    NocturnV:    Symphonic   Poem    (after   Lenaxt), 
Op.  0 Henri  Kabaud 

(Bora  in  Paris,  November  10.  187.'>:  now  living  in  Boston.) 

"La  Procession  Nocturne"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Concert  Oolonne,  Paris.  January  15,  L899. 

[There  was  a  performance  of  tliis  work  bj  the  Cincinnati  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Cincinnati,  on  November  30,  1900.  Mr.  Van  der 
Stncken  conducted. 

The  lirst  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Orchestral  Club,  Mr. 
Long?  conductor^  January  7.  l<>o:>>.  Mr.  Chadwick  conducted  a 
performance  at  a  concert  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  Orches- 
tra. November  19,  1909. 

The  latest  performances  were  by  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  San  Francisco,  Alfred  Hertz  conductor,  November  29, 
December  1,  1918. 

The  programme  book  of  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra  contained  this 
translation  of  Lenau's  *  poem: 

"Prom  a  lowering  sky  the  heavy  and  sombre  clouds  seem  to  hang  so  close  to 
>ps  of  the  foresl  thai  they  seem  to  be  looking  Into  Its  very  depths.  The 
night  Is  murky,  but  the  restless  breath  of  Spring  whispers  through  the  wood, 
a  watm  and  living  murmur.  Faust  is  doomed  to  travel  through  its  obscurity. 
Bus  gloomy  despair  renders  him  Insensible  to  the  marvellous  emotions  which 
are  called  forth  by  the  voices  of  Spring.  He  allows  his  black  horse  to  follow 
him  at  his  will,  and  as  he  passes  along  the  mad  Which  winds  through  the  forest 
h<-  is  nnoonsdoufl  Of  the  fragrant  halm  With  which  the  air  is  laden.  The 
further  he  follows  the  path  into  the  forest  the  more  profound  is  the  stillness. 

'•Wli.il   Is  that  peculiar  light  that   Illumines  the  forest  in  the  distance,  casting 

glow   upon   both   sky   and    foliage?      Whence   come   these    musical    sounds   of 

hymn-  Which  seem  to  l>e  created   to  assuage  earthly  sorrow?     Faust  stops  his 

e  and  expects  that  the  glow  will  become  Invisible  and  the  sounds  Inaudible, 

a-  the  Illusions  Of  a  dream.      Not    -,..   however;  a  solemn  procession   is  passing 

•  Nicola  us  Lenau,  vrhose  true  name  wai  Nficolaus  Nlembsch  von  strohlenau,  was 
born  at  Cstatad,  Hungary,  August  18,  L802.  He  studied  i.-iw  and  medicine  at  Vienna, 
hut    :  neither,      in    1832    be   visited    tin-    United    States    and    <li<l    not   like    the 

In    October,    1844,    In'    went     mad.       His    love    for    Sophie    von     Loewenthal    had 

do     with     the    wretched     mental     condition     of     liis     later    years.        He     died     at 

r  Vienna,   August    '-"-'.    1880.      He   himself  called   "l>.>n   Juan,"    which 
hard  Btrauss's  tone  poem  of  that  name,  his  strongest  work.     His  "Faust" 

•    '  lied 
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near,  and  a  multitude  of  children,  carrying  torches,  advance,  two  by  two.  It 
is  the  night  of  St.  John's  Eve.  Following  the  children  there  come,  hidden  by 
monastic  veils,  a  host  of  virgins,  bearing  crowns  in  their  hands..  Behind  them 
march  in  ranks,  clad  in  sombre  garments,  those  grown  old  in  the  service  of 
religion,  each  bearing  a  cross  upon  the  shoulder. .  Their  heads  are  bare,  their 
beards  are  white  with  the  silvery  frost  of  Eternity.  Listen  how  the  shrill 
treble  of  the  children's  voices,  indicative  of  the  Spring  of  Life,  intermingles 
with  the  profound  presentiment  of  approaching  wrath  in  the  voices  of  the  aged. 
"From  his  leafy  retreat,  whence  he  sees  the  passing  of  the  faithful,  Faust 
bitterly  envies  them  their  happiness.  As  the  last  echo  of  the  song  dies  away 
in  the  distance  and  the  last  glimmer  of  the  torches  disappears,  the  forest  again 
becomes  alight  with  the  magic  glow  which  kisses  and  trembles  upon  the  leaves. 
Faust,  left  alone  among  the  shadows,  seizes  his  faithful  horse,  and,  hiding  his 
face  in  its  soft  mane,  sheds  the  most  bitter  and  burning  tears  of  his  life." 

Mr.  Kabaud's  symphonic  poem  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum  (with  kettledrum  stick), 
harp,  and  strings. 

The  composition  is  dedicated  to  iMouard  Colonne. 

Liszt  wrote  "Two  Episodes  fn  Lenau's  'Faust' :  'Der  Nachtliche 
Zug'  and  'Der  Tanz  in  der  Dortschenke.'  "  The  latter  is  familiar 
here  as  "Mephisto's  Waltz."  The  former,  composed  1858-60  at 
Weimar,  was  completed  in  January,  1861.  The  date  of  the  first 
performance  has  not  yet  been  determined.  PohPs  statement  that 
the  two  Episodes  were  performed  at  Weimar,  April  8,  1860,  is  not 
correct.  The  Court  concert  was  in  1861,  not  1860,  and  only  the 
second  Episode  was  played. 
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By  WILLIAM  ARMS  FISHER  == 
PRICE,  $1.25  POSTPAID 

Richly  as  Boston  has  repaid  the  labors  of  historians  in  various  fields,  the  relation 
of  its  early  days  to  the  beginnings  of  American  music,  as  set  forth  in  this  little 
volume,  is  of  unique  interest. 

The  struggles  of  the  art  under  Puritan  suppressive  influence,  its  gradual  but 
healthy  growth  and  relation  to  social  and  historical  events,  together  with  the 
coincident  rise  to  greatness  of  the  oldest  music-publishing  house  in  America,  are 
told  by  one  who,  himself  a  musician,  is  ancestrally  in  sympathy  with  New  Eng- 
land, and  equipped  not  only  to  collect  facts  painstakingly  but  to  collate  them 
picturesquely. 

The  book  is  richly  illustrated  with  portraits  and  reproductions  of  old  prints,  maps 
and  music,  and  it  possesses  the  important  adjunct  of  a  full  index. 
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Grand  Overture  to  "Kino    Lear,"  Tragedy   of  Shakespeare,  for 
Fill  Orchestra,  Of.  4 Hector  Berlioz 

(Born  at  La  COte-Saint- Andre.  Isc-re.  Franco,  on  December  11,  1S03 ;  died  in 

Parta  OB  March  J).  1069.) 

In  April,  1831,  Berlioz,  tormented  by  thought  of  Mile.  Camille 
Moke,*  stopped  at  Florence,  Italy,  on  his  way  from  Koine  to  Paris; 
for  he  was  willing  to  forfeit  his  holding  of  the  Prim  de  Rome  by  re- 
turning. His  jealousy  led  to  the  tragicomedy  of  his  "false  suicide" 
(see  footnote).  Purposing  to  kill  Camille,  her  mother,  and  Pleyel,  he 
bought  a  chambermaid's  costume  for  disguise,  bonnet,  and  green  veil, 
and  provided  himself  with  a  bottle  of  laudanum,  a  bottle  of  strych- 
nine, and  two  pistols.  "I  must  hurry  to  Paris,"  he  wrote  in  his 
Memoirs,  "to  kill  two  guilty  women  and  one  innocent  man.  For  this 
act  of  justice  I,  too,  must  die."  But  when  he  arrived  at  Nice,  the 
folly  of  his  plan  struck  him,  and  a  letter  of  advice  from  the  director 
of  the  Roman  Academy  led  him  to  rest  at  Nice. 

It  was  in  a  laurel  grove  on  the  bank  of  the  Arno  that  Berlioz  read 
Shakespeare  and  "discovered  'King  Lear.'"  He  shouted  in  his 
admiration.  He  thought  lie  would  "burst  with  enthusiasm" ;  in  his 
transport  he  rolled  on  the  grass.  From  the  tragedy  he  took  these 
lines  which  afterwards  he  put  at  the  head  of  ''Passions"  in  the  Sym- 
phonic fantastique : — 

AA  dies  I"  wanton  boys,  arc  we  to  th'  gods; 

They  kill  us  for  their  Bport~f 
It  was,  then,  at  Florence  before  he  thought  of  slaughter  in  Paris 

that  he  began  to  write  the  overture  to  "King  Lear."     In  May  at  Nice 

•  Ifarle  Ffilicitl  Denlse  Moke,  the  daughter  of  ■  Belgian  teacher  of  languages,  was 

ptember  4,  1811  ;  the  died  at  St.  n-Noode,  March  ;io,  1875.     As 

•  v i r  •  Eone  in  tier  fifteenth  year  In   Belgium,  Austria,  Germany,  and   Russia. 

ipil  of  Hers,  afoscheles,  Calkbrenner.     Prom    is)s   to    is7'J  she  taughl  at 

Conservatory.     She  married  In  1831  Camille  Pleyel,  the  piano  manufacturer. 

itory  of  ber  relatione  si  afisi  Hoke  with  Berlios,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  and 

with  Ferdinand  Iliiirr.  Ii  .i  lingular  one,  and  has  been  told  al  length  by  Hlppeau,  Jullien, 

hot,   nnd   i>y    i;«riioz   himself    in    hie    Memoirs,    letters,   and    in    his    bitter 

vllle  musicals,"  a   "novel  of  the  future,     published   in   "Lea   Soirees 

•<•."     Thla  story,  which  flrsl  appeared  In  the  OazetU    Muticali   of  L844,  Bhould 

td   in  connection   with   Berlioz's  t;ii<\  "Le  Suicide  par   BSnthousiasme,"   which   was 

:t<   MuticaU   of  1834,  and  afterwards  In  "!.<•*  Soirees  d'Orche 

coquetry  waa  aol  extinguished  by  her  marriage. 

taus  senuatsi  nux  djasu  « j » i •  -  font  lea  mouchesaus  folitres  enfant* ;  lis  nous  tuenl 

pour   h'buiU)" 
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he  revised  and  orchestrated  it  and  sketched  his  overture  to  "Rob 
Roy."  He  wrote  to  Humbert  Ferrand :  "My  repertory  is  enlarged 
by  a  new  overture.  I  completed  yesterday  an  overture  to  Shake- 
speare's 'King  Lear.'  "  This  letter  was  dated  "10th  or  11th  of  May." 
On  May  6  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Gounet,  Girard,  Hiller,  Desmaret, 
Richard,  and  Sichel,  he  wrote :  "I  have  almost  finished  the  overture 
to  'King  Lear' ;  I  have  only  the  instrumentation  to  do."  In  January, 
1832,  at  Rome  he  re-copied  the  separate  parts  of  the  overture.  He 
was  at  work  as  a  copyist  at  C6te- Saint- Andre  in.  June  of  that  year. 
Bored  in  his  birthplace,  he  begged  Ferrand  in  October  to  visit  him, 
that  he  might  have  some  one  with  whom  he  could  talk,  and  he  asked 
him  to  bring  the  plays  of  "Hamlet,"  "Othello,"  "King  Lear,"  and  the 
score  of  Spontini's  "La  Vestale." 

But  let  us  read  the  story  of  the  overture  as  told  by  Berlioz  in  his 
Memoirs* : — 

And  here  I  am,  breathing  in  the  balmy  air  of  Nice  to  the  full  extent  of  my 
lungs ;  here  are  life  and  joy  flying  toward  me,  music  kissing  me,  and  the  future 
smiling  upon  me ;  and  I  stop  in  Nice  a  whole  month,  wandering  through  the 
orange-groves,  diving  in  the  sea,  sleeping  on  the  mountain  heaths  of  Villa- 
franca,  looking  from  those  radiant  heights  at  the  ships  coming,  passing  by,  and 
silently  vanishing  in  the  distance.  I  live  wholly  alone,  and  write  the  overture 
to  "King  Lear."    I  sing.    I  believe  in  God.    Convalescence  has  set  in. 

It  is  thus  that  I  passed  in  Nice  the  happiest  twenty  days  of  my  life;  O 
Nizza ! 

But  the  police  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  came  again  to  disturb  my  peaceful 
happiness  and  to  force  me  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

*  The  translation  into  English  is  by  William  Foster  Apthorp. 


The  Era  of  Destruction  is  ended. 

The  Reconstruction  Period  is  at  Hand. 

The  Lessons  of  Economy  and  Saving  taught  by  the 
War  must  be  continued  in  practice  to  restore  the  waste 
of  the  last  four  years  of  the  greatest  war  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

You  must  do  your  share. 

SAVE! 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  5,  1919,  at  8.15  o'clock 


Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  this  concert 
falls  on  WEDNESDAY  evening 


HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 


Pianist 
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I  had  at  last  exchanged  a  few  words  with  two  officers  of  the  Piedmontese 
garrison  at  the  cafe" ;  I  even  played  a  game  of  billiards  with  them  one  day ;  that 
was  enough  to  inspire  the  chief  of  police  with  grave  suspicions  on  my  account. 

"Evidently  this  young  French  musician  has  not  come  to  Nice  to  attend  the 
performances  of  'Matilda  di  Sabran' "  (the  only  work  that  was  to  be  heard 
there  then),  "for  he  never  goes  to  the  theatre.  He  spends  whole  days  on  the 
rocks  of  Villafranca.  .  .  he  is  expecting  a  signal  from  some  revolutionary  ves- 
sel ..  .  he  does  not  dine,  at  least  not  at  the  table  d'hdte  ...  so  as  to  avoid 
insidious  conversations  with  secret  agents.  We  see  him  secretly  leaguing  him- 
self with  the  heads  of  our  regiments  ...  he  is  going  to  enter  upon  negotiations 
with  them  in  the  name  of  Young  Italy,  it  is  clear  as  day,  a  most  flagrant  case 
of  conspiracy !" 

0  great  man !  profound  politician !    Go  to,  thou  art  raving  mad ! 

1  am  summoned  to  the  police  office  and  put  through  a  formal  investigation : 
"What  are  you  doing  here,  sir?" 

"I  am  getting  over  the  effects  of  a  cruel  illness ;  I  compose,  dream,  thank 
God  for  making  so  beautiful  a  sun,  such  a  sightly  sea,  such  green  mountains." 

"You  are  not  a  painter?" 

'•No,  sir." 

"But  you  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  with  an  album  in  your  hand,  drawing  a 
great  deal;  perhaps  you  are  making  plans?" 

"Yes,  I  am  making  plans  for  an  overture  to  'King  Lear' ;  that  is  to  say,  I 
have  already  drawn  up  the  plan,  for  the  design  and  instrumentation  are 
finished  ;  I  even  think  that  the  opening  will  be  formidable." 

"How  the  opening?     Who  is  this  King  Lear?" 

"Alas,  sir !    He  is  a  good  old  fellow  who  was  king  of  England." 

"England !" 

"Who  lived,  according  to  Shakspere,  some  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and 
was  weak  enough  to  divide  his  kingdom  between  two  rascally  daughters,  who 
turned  him  out  of  doors  when  he  had  no  more  left  to  give  them.  You  see, 
there  are  few  kings  who  .  .  ." 

'We  are  not  talking  of  kings!  .  .  .  What  do  you  understand  by  the  word 
instrumentation  ?" 

"It's  a  musical  term." 

"Always  the  same  pretext!  I  know  very  well,  sir,  that  people  don't  go  about 
composing  music  in  that  way,  without  a  pianoforte,  with  nothing  but  an  album 
and  a  pencil,  walking  up  and  down  the  beach !  So  please  to  tell  me  where  you 
intend  going,  and  your  passport  will  be  delivered  to  you ;  you  must  not  stay  in 
Nice  any  longer." 

"Then  I  will  go  back  to  Rome,  and  continue  composing  without  a  pianoforte, 
with  your  permission." 

Bo  it  W&B  (lone.  I  left  Nice  the  next  day,  very  much  against  my  will,  it  is 
true.  1 .11 1  with  a  light  heart  and  full  of  allcgria,  thoroughly  alive,  and  thor- 
oughly cured. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  overture  was  first  played  at  a  concert 
given  in  Paris  on  December  9,  L832.  We  are  not  able  to  substantiate 
this  statement.  Berlioz's  Symphonie  fantastique  and  "Lelio"  were 
then  performed,  the  Latter  for  the  fiwri  time,  but  we  And  no  mention 
of  the  production  of  this  overture.  Unfortunately,  the  Gazette 
Musical*   w;is  first  published  In   L634,  and  w<»  have  no  records  in 
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Boston  of  Parisian  concert-life  in  1832-33.  Berlioz  himself  was 
notoriously  careless  about  dates  in  his  romantic  Memoirs,  but  he 
states  distinctly  that  the  programme  of  the  concert  on  December  9, 
1832,  was  composed  of  the  Symphonie  fantastique  and  "Lelio." 

Berlioz  gave  a  concert  on  December  22,  1833.  Narcisse  Girard* 
conducted.  Liszt  played  a  piece  by  Weber  and  the  violinist  Theodore 
Hauman  played  one  of  his  own  compositions.  Adolphe  Boschot,  in 
his  monumental  Life  of  Berlioz,  mentions  two  new  works  of  Berlioz : 
"Komance  de  Marie  Tudor,"  which  has  disappeared;  "Le  Paysan 
breton,"  then  composed  for  song  and  pianoforte.!  Boschot  then  says 
(vol.  ii.,  p.  211)  :■  "Aside  from  these  two  romances,  the  rest  of  the 
programme  was  known.  Always  the  same  works,  remarked  already 
the  morose  Revue  Musicale:  'fecundity  is  not  one  of  M.  Berlioz's 
qualities.'  To  open  the  concert  the  'King  Lear'  overture ;  to  end  it 
the  Symphonie  fantastique."  Does  this  mean  that  the  overture  was 
performed  at  this  concert  ? 

The  overture  was  certainly  played,  from  manuscript,  at  the  con- 
cert given  by  Berlioz  in  the  hall  of  the  Paris  Conservatory,  November 
9,  1834.  Girard  conducted.  The  programme  was  as  follows :  Over- 
ture, "Le  Roi  Lear";  Two  quartets,  with  orchestra;  "Sara  la  baig- 
neuse"  and  "La  belle  voyageuse";  Symphonie  fantastique.  Mme. 
Willent-Bordogni,  mezzo-soprano,  sang  an  aria  from  Rossini's  "La 
Donna  del  Lago."  Henrich  Panofka,  violinist,  played  a  fantaisie  on 
the  air  "Une  fievre  brulante"  in  Gretry's  "Richard  Coeur-de-Lion." 
The  Gazette  Musicale  said  that  the  singers  of  the  quartets  were  "Mm. 
Puig,  Heuse  and  Boulanger."  "La  belle  voyageuse"  had  appeared  in 
1830  as  a  song  for  voice  and  pianoforte.  No.  4  in  Berlioz's  "Melodies 
irlandaises."  The  text  was  based  by  Thomas  Gounet  on  a  poem  by 
Thomas  Moore.  "Sara  la  baigneuse,"  poem  by  Victor  Hugo,  was 
new.  $  Panofka,  born  at  Breslau  in  1807,  died  at  Florence  in  1887. 
In  1842  he  founded  with  Marco  Bordogni  an  Acad£mie  de  Chant,  and 
taught  singing  in  London,  Paris,  and  Florence.  Bordogni's  daughter 
Louisa  married  J.  B.  J.  Willent  (1809-1852),  a  famous  bassoon 
player,  who  wrote  two  operas,  "Le  Moine,"  and  "Van  Dyck,"  per- 

*  Narcisse  Girard  (1797-1860)  took  the  first  violin  prize  at  the  Paris  Conservatory 
in  1820.  He  was  conductor  of  the  Op6ra  Buffa  and  of  the  Feydeau,  of  the  Op6ra-Com- 
ique,  1837-46  ;  of  the  Op6ra,  1846-60.  In  1847  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  violin 
at  the  Conservatory  and  conductor  of  the  SociSte"  des  Concerts,  as  successor  of  Haben- 
eck.  He  wrote  two  one-act  operas,  "Les  Deux  Voleurs"  (1841),  "Le  Conseil  de  Dix" 
(1842),  and  arranged  for  orchestra  Beethoven's  Sonate  Pathgtique  as  a  symphony.  He 
was  a  painstaking  conductor  without  dash  and  without  imagination.  For  curious  and 
perhaps  prejudiced  information  concerning  him  see  "Mes  M6moires,"  by  E.  M.  E.  Del- 
devez   (Le  Puy,  1890). 

t  Berlioz  afterwards  added  an  English  horn;  still  later  he  orchestrated  the  accom- 
paniment, and  the   "paysan"   became  a   "jeune  patre." 

t  "Sara  la  baigneuse"  was  arranged  for  three  choruses  and  two  male  voices  ;  also 
for  three  choruses  and  orchestra  or  for  two  voices  with  pianoforte. 
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formed  at  Brussels.  Louisa  Bordogni  visited  New  York  iu  1833  and 
Bang  in  Rivafinoli'S  opera  company  which  opened  the  National 
Theatre.  November  L8  of  that  year.  Richard  Grant  White  relates 
that  she  "pleased  by  girlish  beauty  (she  was  but  seventeen  years 
old  i."  Willent  was  called  to  New  York  iu  1S34.  According  to  F6tis 
he  married  Louisa  there  and  was  afterwards  known  as  Willent- 
Bordogni.  Some  one  wrote  in  the  Revue  du  Theatre  that  the  over- 
ture was  a  masterpiece!  "It  is  something  unheard  of!  something 
sublime." 

Adolphe  Jullien  in  his  Life  of  Berlioz  gives  the  date  of  this  concert 
afl  Sunday,  November  (i.  1834.  He  was  misled,  probably,  by  a  mis- 
print in  the  Gazette  Musicaie. 

The  overture  was  played  again  at  Berlioz's  concert  on  December 
It.  1834  The  first  performance  in  Germany  was  at  Brunswick, 
January  is.  lsio,  when  A.  B.  Bohrer  conducted. 

The  overture  was  performed  in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  George  Loder  conductor,  on  November  21,  1846. 

Dedicated  to  Anna  ml  Bert  in,*  the  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes 
i one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  ophieleido 
(tubal,  kettledrums,  and  strings.  The  score  was  published  in 
September,  1839.  An  arrangement  by  J.  A.  Leibrock  for  pianoforte 
i  lour  hands)  was  published  in  September,  1S43 ;  one  for  two  hands 
by  Leibrock  in  February,  1854. 

The  Introduction,  Andante  non  troppo  lento,  ma  maestoso,  C 
major,  4-4.  begins  with  an  imperious  phrase  in  the  violas,  violon- 
cellos, and  double-basses.  It  dies  away,  and  the  last  figure  is  echoed 
twice  by  the  horns,  These  echoes  are  followed  by  an  empty  fifth  in 
the  flutes,  piano.  The  whole  phrase  is  repeated  pianissimo  by  the 
muted  violins  in  octaves,  and  the  echoes  come  from  oboe  and  Ante. 
The  phrase  is  continued  once  more,  fortissimo,  by  violas,  violoncellos, 
and  double  basses,  and  the  last  figure  of  each  section  is  again  echoed 
softly  by  the  horns,  while  muted  violins  answer  in  softest  pianissimo. 
The  oboe  now  sings  a  pathetic  melody  over  a  pizzicato  string  accom- 
paniment, and  each  section  is  answered  by  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins. 
This  melody  is  taken  up  by  all  the  wood  wind  ;  the  first  violins  play  a 

running  passage  against  it.  and  the  other  strings  keep  up  the  har- 
monic pizzicato  accompaniment ;  then  horns  and  trombones  have  the 

melody,  w  itfa  the  repeated  chords  of  the  accompaniment  in  the  wood- 
wind and  with  harp-like  arpeggios  in  the  strings.  The  strings  now 
give  out  the  Imperious  threatening  phrase  fortissimo  against  rolls  of 
the  kettledrums,  and  the  wind  Instruments  strike  crashing  chords 
erei  >nd  measure,    The  fortissimo  changes  to  pianissimo  with 

the  last   section  of  this  theme,  and  the   Introduction  ends. 

'fhc  main  bodj  of  tin-  overture,  Allegro  disperato  ed  agitato,  2-2, 
ins  fortissimo  with  tin-  frenzied  theme  in  the  strings,  which  is 
accentuated  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  phrase  by  the  wood 

wind.  Tumult  mm  passage  work  leads  t<>  a  turbulent  subsidiary 
theme  ID  A  minor.  The  fury  <■('  the  strings  lessens,  and  the  second 
theme,    a    pathetic    theme    in     B    mimm.    is    snug    by    the    oboe.       Mr. 

"1     ">lil  .in.'urc-r   In    1M1    of   tfct  /tWIHl  din 
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Apthorp  once  wrote  concerning  this  section :  "Every  listener  is  free 
to  get  from  instrumental  music  what  picturesque  suggestions  he 
individually  can :  to  the  writer  of  this  notice  the  holding  back  of  the 
rhythm  at  the  end  of  the  first  phrase  of  this  theme,  especially  when 
it  comes  later  in  the  violins,  has  always  been  suggestive  of  stopping 
short  in  headlong  flight,  so  as  not  to  stumble  over  a  dead  body  lying 
on  the  ground."  The  second  theme  is  developed.  The  working-out  is 
dramatic  rather  than  contrapuntal,  and  it  is  short.  The  third  part 
of  the  overture  begins  with  the  re-entrance  of  the  first  theme  in  C 
major,  and  with  the  re-entrance  of  this  theme  the  whole  orchestra  is 
called  on,  while  before  this  the  orchestration  has  been  moderate. 
The  first  subsidiary  theme  appears  in  orthodox  manner,  but,  instead 
of  the  second  theme  following,  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  imperious 
phrase  of  the  Introduction  in  the  lower  strings  and  wind  instru- 
ments against  high,  sustained  harmonies  (violins  in  tremolo),  while 
chords  of  brass  instruments  interrupt.  The  chord  accompaniment  in 
the  violins  now  has  the  dotted  triplet  rhythm  of  the  first  subsidiary ; 
a  recitative,  first  in  violoncellos  and  double-basses,  then  in  the  first 
violins,  leads  to  a  return  of  this  first  subsidiary  theme.  The  pathetic 
second  theme  returns  in  the  first  violins  and  flute.  This  theme  is 
worked  up  at  length,  and  it  leads  to  a  tempestuous  coda. 
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The  wonderful,  rich  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  very  conception 
of  beauty. — Levitzki- 

It   has   that   refined   quality,   that   warm   and    luscious   tone   which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual  appeal. — A  Ida. 

The   Baldwin  Piano    has  no  peer   in  faithfully   voicing   an   artist's 
spirit. — Brown. 

I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano.— La  Forge. 

The  beautiful  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  merits  its  popularity.—^  mato. 

Using  a  Baldwin,  we  rest  assured  that  we  have  an  instrument  which 
will  meet  every  requirement. — Fanning. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  is  a  most  wonderful  help  and  support.— Nielsen. 

1  ronsider  the  Baldwin  the  Stradivarius  of  the  few  really  great  Pianos 
of  the  world. — De  Pachmann. 

A  tone  that  blends  so  well  with  my  voice— Sembrich. 


The  Baldwin  Piano  Company 
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"The  world  needs  music  more  when  it's  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
notion  of."— JOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.  It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that 
appeals  to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  of  the  home,  the 
instrument  that  should  be  in  every  household.  And  the  greatest 
among  pianos  is  the  STEIN  WAY,  prized  and  cherished  throughout 
the  wide  world  by  all  lovers  of  good  music.  Or,  in  the  words  of  a 
well-known  American  writer:  "Wherever  human  hearts  are  sad  or 
glad,  and  songs  arc  sung,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  keys  respond  to 
love's  caress,  there  is  known,  respected,  revered  loved — the  name 
!  fame  of  STEIN  WAY." 
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Saturday  Afternoon,  March 
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,  at  2.30 


RACH 


OFF 


SECOND  CONCERT  OF  MUSIC  FOR  PIANOFORTE 

The  Programme  Mr.  Rachmaninoff  will  play  is  as  follows: 


I.  (a)  Variations,  F  minor    . 
(6)  32  Variations,  C  minor 
(c)  Caprice 
{d)  Gigue  . 

II.  (a)  Pastorale  ) 
(h)  Caprice  » 
Two  Waltzes:  ) 

(c)  Voices  of  the  Forest 

(d)  "One  Lives  Only  Once"    \ 

III.  in)  PoUchineDe 
(by  request) 

MrUlir 

(c)    Iluinorch'qne 
by  req  i 

Three  Preludes: 

I  .     haip  minor 

I )  minor 

1      hiirp   minor 

■i. .  request) 
IV.   Rhapsodic  No.  2 


Haydn 

.    Beethoven 

Dandrieu-Godowsky 

.  Loeilly-Godowsky 

Scarlatti-Tausig 


Strauss-Tausig 


KachmaninofT 


Liszt 


ii  WWAY  piano  rsijj 
Din  A  ELLIS.  80  BoyUton  Si  ton 

•  .  $2.(K).  H>*  »f.it^  $2.30  (plus  war  tax),  now    >n   -..>!<-  •»(    Heppe't,  I 


promptly  filial. 


ri  by  mail  accompanied  by  checks  to  Ceo    I    Haly  wiO  be 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


PHILADELPHIA 


Thirty-fourth  Season  in  Philadelphia 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 
HENRI   RABAUD,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  5 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Franck    .  •        .         .    Orchestral  Suite  from  the  Symphonic  Poem  "Psyche" 

I.  Sommeil  de  Psyche :  Lento. 

II.  Psyche  enlevee  par  les  Zephirs:  Allegro  vivo: 

III.  Les  Jardins  d'Eros:  Poco  animato. 

IV.  Psyche  et  Eros.     Allegretto  modere. 


Rachmaninoff 


I.     Moderate. 
II.     Adagio  sostenuto. 
III.     Allegro  scherzando. 


Concerto  No.  2,  in  C  minor,  for  Pianoforte 
with  Orchestra,  Op.  18 


Saint-Saens 


'Phaeton,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  2,  Op.  39 


Faure      .      Suite  from  the  stage  music  to  Haraucourt's  Comedy  "Shylock" 

Entr'acte:  Andante  moderato;  Allegretto. 
Epithalme:  Adagio. 
Nocturne:  Andante  moito  moderato. 
'    ■  #       Final:  Allegretto  vivo. 


Weber 


.    Overture  to  "Euryanthe" 


SOLOIST 
SERGEI  RACHMANINOFF 


STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  concerto 
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TheHouse  that  Heppe  built 

FOUNDED  IN  1885— ADOPTED  ONE-PRICE  SYSTEM  IX   1881 

C.    J.    Heppe    &    Son 1  I  17-1  I  19    Chestnut    Street 6th    and     Thompson    Streets 


From  the  Public  Ledger 

March  8,  1917. 

"Those  who  heard  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch 
play  Chopin  at  the  Academy  yesterday 
evidently  felt  that  the  music  more  nearly 
resembled  a  service  of  prayer  in  a  temple 
than  the  conventional  pattern  of  a  con- 
cert .  .  .  that  deftly  applied  the  tonal 
pigment  in  sweeping  strokes,  as  soft  as 
they  were  sweeping. 

"The  ascending  scales  outpoured  proved 
that,  despite  a  physical  law,  fluidity  can 
run  uphill.  The  instrument  ceased  to  be 
an  instrument  of  percussion  and  merci- 
less hailstone  articulation.  Not  once  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  did  there  come  from 
the  lower  octaves  of  -the  piano  that  leo- 
nine yammer  of  resentment  that  means  the  piano  has  been  punished 
to  a  white  heat  of  madness,  where  sounds  are  indistinguishable  for 
mere  noise. 

The  above  praise  was  given  without  premeditation  by  the  Ledger  critic  and 
refers  to  the  piano  Gabrilowitsch  uses. 

Gabrilowitsch's  Piano  is  a 

Jflatfon  &  Hamlin 

i 

sold  in  Philadelphia  trclu- 
livtly  at  tht  Hippt  StortM 


Ossip  Gabrtlowitsch 


C.  J.  Heppe  &  Son 

1117-1119  Chestnut  St.  6th  and  Thompson  Sts 


Orchestral  Suite  from  the  Symphonic  Poem  " Psyche." 

;  .  v  Cesar  Franck 

(Born at  Liege,  December  10,  1822;  died  at  Paris,  November  8,  1890.) 

"  Psyche,"  a  symphony  for 'orchestra  and  chorus,  with  text  by  Messrs. 
Sicard  and  Fourcaud,*  music  by  Cesar  Franck,  was  composed  in 
1887-88.  It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  in  Paris,  March  10,  1888.  It  was  performed  at  Chatelet 
concerts,  February  23,  30,  1890,  and  after  Franck's  death  on  November 
30  and  December  7  of  the  same  year. 

Four  orchestral  sections  of  the  work  were  published  in  the  form  of 
a  suite  in  1900:  "Sommeil  de  Psyche,"  "  Psyche  enlevee  par  les 
Zephirs,"  "Les  Jardins'd'Eros,"  "Psyche  et  Eros."  "Psyche's  Sleep" 
and  "Psyche  borne  away  by  the  Zephyrs"  were  performed  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  on  January  31,  1903. 

"Psyche  and  Eros"  was  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Mr.  d'Indy  guest  conductor,  at  New  York  on  December  9,  1905;  at 
Philadelphia  on  December  4,  1905;  at  Washington,  December  5,  1905. 

"Psyche  and  Eros"  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  d'Indy,  guest 
conductor,  on  December  2,  1905.  There  was  another  performance  in 
Boston  by  this  orchestra,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor,  April  7,  1906. 

"The  Gardens  of  Eros"  was  played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  .Gericke  conductor,  April  7,  1906. 

"Psyche's  Sleep"  was  played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert 
given  by  the  orchestra  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
led  by  Wallace  Goodrich,  March  9,  1906.     % 

,  This  suite  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets, 
two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  two 
harps,  and  strings. 

I.  Psyche's  sleep.  Lento,  6-8.  There  are  typical  motives  in  this 
movement,  as  throughout  the  work.     The  Sleep  theme  is  at  first  given 

*  These  are  the  names  of  the  librettists  as  given  by  Georges  Servieres  in  "La  Musique  Francaise 
Moderne"  (Paris,  1897).  Derepas  says  that  Grandmougin  is  the  librettist.  The  music  journals  of, 
Paris,  in  their  reviews  of  the  performances  in  1888  and  1890,  do  not  mention  the  name  of  any  librettist. 
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to  the  clarinet,  with  accompaniment  of  strings;  it   is  then  given  to 
■id  flutes,  later  to  violins.    Then  appear  the  theme  of  Longing 

pa    and  that  pf  Love,  which  arc  mastered,  however,  by  the  Sleep 
theme,  which  brings  the  movement  to  a  close. 

II.  Psyche  borne  away  by  the  Zephyrs.  Allegro  vivo,  3-8.  There 
are  two  chief  themes.  The  first — muted  Btrings,  with  clarinet  and 
flutes— personifies  the  zephyrs.  It  appears  in  another  form,  which  is 
borrowed  from  Fr&nck's  symphonic  poem,  "Les  6ohdesn  (composed 
in  1876  .  This  theme  appears  in  varied  forms,  and  it  is  often  accom- 
panied by  arpeggios,  either  of  muted  strings  or  of  flutes  And  clarinets. 
The  I  theme,  of  a  tender,  languprous  nature,  is  thought  to  char- 
acte    -■    Ps$  che. 

There  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  theme  of  Love,  given  to  the  bass  clari- 
net, and  this  is  lost  in  the  theme  of  Psyche. 

III.  The  Gardens  of  Erosi     Poco  animato,   --2.    Several   thei 

oundation  of  this  movement.     The  first  figure  is  given  to  the 

flute.     Then   the  theme  of   Eros   (wood-wind  and  horns  with  violin 

trills    mingles  with  that  of  the  zephyrs.    These  themes  broaden  and 

me  passionate.    The  suggestion  is  of  triumphant  love,  the  love  of 

8.     The  passion  subsides,  and  the  close  is  pianissimo. 

[In    the   symphony   the   chorus   enters   in    this    love    scene:    "Love. 

source  of  all  life       Then  the  orchestra  recalls  timidly  the  theme  o( 

Psyche's  Longing.    The  voices  of  invisible  beirigs  assure  her  of  her 

happiness,  bul  al  the  same  time  they  warn  her  never  to  seek  to  see  the 

face  of  hi  r  m\  81 LC  lo\  er.) 

IV.  Psyche  and  Eros.     Allegretto  mod£re\ 

This  orchestral  movement  comes  immediately  after  the  solemn  warn- 

iie  chorus,  and  it   end-   ihe  second  part   of  the  work.      To  quote 

from   Hubertfs  sketch:    "This  movement   portrays  the  happiness  of 
the  lovers.     Love,  at  first  hesitant,  grows  hold:  it  has  its  passionate 
flights,  its  returns  to  calmness,  its  torrents  of  passion,  then  its  moments 
The  tn<  blended  or  enchained  that   they  are 

ply  all  of  like  importance,  and  often  one  is  the  conclusion  of  the  other. 
They  are  charged  with  a  penetrating  solemnity  which  touches  the  heart 
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In  the  French  libretto  there  is  no  reference  to  the  envy  of  the  sisters. 
which  moved  Psyche  to  break  her  vow,  nor  is  there  any  allusion  to  the 
h.:i\\  laid  on  afterwards  by  Venus. 

Tli  the   norm   doc-   not    follow   closely   the   talc   told   for  all 

time  by  Apuleius  in  "The  Golden  Ass."     In  this  work  Psyche,  asleep, 

•  by  the  zephyrs     her  pure  aspirations-  to  the  gardens  of  Eros, 

to  the  Long  d  paradise.     There  her  celestial  bridegroom  awaits 

.er.   bo  tear  aside  the  veil  of  mystery  that  cu- 
ts him.     'Hie  vision  disappears.'   Again  on  earth,  wandering  ami 
lamenting,   she  pours  out    her  sorrow.     Eros  pardons  her  ambition. 

which  he.  after  all,  had  inspired,  and  the  two  ascend  to  the  light.      "It 

-  Dr.  Gustave  Derepas,  in  his  study  of  Franck, 
"it  i-  tht"  triumph  of  love  which  is  no  longer  forced  to  believe:  it 
and  pos      -  -         a  a  verital  »le  Redemption." 

"1  che,"  continues  Derepas,  "do  not   appear  as  indi- 

viduals.    The  orchestra  interprets  their  feelings,  and  for  this  reason: 
the    twi  in    this    poem    not    individuals.      I'ranck.    forgetting    the 

•idary  personages,   l<  mi  them  as  symbols  of  the  human  soul 

and  supreme  love.     -Music  absolute  music  without   words,   because 

it-  note<  do  not   have  a  definite  meaning,  is  of  all  the  forms  of  art   the 

•'   adequate    expression    of    these    immaterial    realities.     There    are 

s  doe  in  this  oratorio.     The  orchestra  has  the  most  important  pan; 

it  trans)  be  longings,  the  regrets,  the  final  joy  of  Psyche.     The 

chorus,  an  anonymous,  impersonal  l>ody.  sings  now  and  then  and  in 

words  the  peripeteias  of  the  drama.      It   is   to  he  easily  seen   that 

the  whole  work  is  charged  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  mysticism." 
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Concerto  No.  2,  in  C  minor,  for  Pianoforte  with  Orchestra, 
Op.  18 ,   .     .     Sergei  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff 

(Born  in  the  Government  of  Novgorod,  April  1,  1873;  now  living.) 

This  concerto  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  Moscow,  October  14,  1901,  when  the  com- 
poser was  the  pianist.  Mr.  Siloti  played  the  concerto  in  Petrograd 
in  April,  1902.  The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Russian  Symphony  Society,  November  18,  1905,  when 
Raoul  Pugno  was  the  pianist.  The  concerto  was  played  again 
at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Symphony  Society  in  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 12,  1908,  when  Miss  Tina  Lerner,  the  pianist,  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  United  States.  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  played  the 
concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York,  De- 
cember 3,  1908,  and  in  Brooklyn,  December  4,  1908.  Mr.  Rachman- 
inoff played  it  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Philadelphia, 
November  8,  1909,  Baltimore,  November  10,  1909,  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1909,  Hartford;  Conn.,  November  15,  1909. 

This  concerto  gained  for  the  composer,  in  1904,  the  Glinka  prize  of 
five  hundred  roubles,  founded  by.  the  publisher  Belaieff.*  Published 
in  1901,  it  is  dedicated  to  N:  Dahl. 

*  Belaieff,  who  had  gained  a  great  fortune  as  a  merchant  in  grain,  offered  to  publish 
at  his  own  cost  the  compositions  of  Glazounoff,  his  intimate  friend.     The  young  mu- 
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ACCOMPANIST 
Repertoire:  Arias,  Italian,  French  and  English. 
Songs  and  Ballads.    Songs  in  Costume 

Copy  of  Col.  Taylor's  letter. — Shubert  Thea- 
tre. Boston,  June  24,  1918. 
My  dear  Miss  Kingman, — The  devotion  to 
your  country  as  expressed  in  your  generous 
contribution  given  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  on 
Saturday  evening  was  sincerely  appreciated  by 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  you, 
especially  by  myself,  who  was  responsible  for 
half  the  programme.  Your  beautiful  voice 
together  with  your  charming  personality  cap- 
tivated everybody.  I  predict  for  you  a  most 
successful  future  and  shall  watch  your  career 
as  it  develops,  with  a  keen  interest. 

Very  sincerely,  CHAS.  W.  TAYLOR,      C 
Colonel  U.S.  Army — Cavalry. 

Management 
R.  E.  Johnston.  1451  Broadway,  N.Y. 

Residence.  24  West  59th  St..  N.  Y. 
Telephone.  Plaza  6876 


I.  Moderate,  G  minor,  LJ-lV  Introductory  chords  for  the  piano- 
forte lead  to  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme,  which  is  given  to  the 
strings  while  the  pianoforte  has  an  arpeggio  figure  in  accompani- 
ment. There  IS  a  short  orchestral  interlude,  and  the  second  theme, 
E  flat  major,  is  announced  by  the  pianoforte.  The  presentation  of 
this  BUDJect  ends  with  a  coda  in  which  there  is  passage-WOrk  for  the 
pianoforte  while  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  first  theme  in  the  brass 
choir.  The  section  of  development  begins  with  a  working-out  of  the 
first  motive,  at  first  in  the  orchestra.  In  the  recapitulation,  Maes- 
i^D,  alia  marcia,  the  chief  theme  is  given  to  the  strings,  while  there 
are  chords  lor  the  brass  and  a  counter-theme  for  the  solo  instrument. 
The  horns  take  the  second  theme  in  augmentation.  Moderate,  A-flat 
major.  The  material  for  the  Coda,  meno  mosso,  is  taken  from  the 
chief  theme,  and  the  pianoforte  has  passage-work. 

II.  Adagio  sostenuto,  E  major,  4-4.  There  is  a  short  introduction 
with  sustained  harmonies  for  strings.  These  harmonies  are  soon  re- 
inforced by  wind  instruments.  The  pianoforte  enters  with  a  figure 
over  which  the  flute  and  then  the  clarinet  announces  the  theme  on 
which  the  movement  is  built.  The  opening  phrase  for  the  clarinet 
has  much  significance  in  this  respect.  The  pianoforte  now  has  the 
theme,  and  the  accompaniment  of  a  broken  chord  figure  is  given 
to  violins  {pizz.)  and  clarinets.  The  pace  is  quickened  for  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  subject  and  for  episodic  material.     There  is  a  cadenza 

pted  the  proposition,  b.ut  ho  insisted  on  Introducing  the  Maecenas  to  his  col* 

Tims  the  hypo-modern  Russians  found  a  publisher,  and  one  that  delights  in 

Isome  editions.      Furthermore,  Belnieff  save  at  his  own  expense,   in   Petrograd,  con- 

le voted   exclusively    to    the    works   of    the   younger   school,    and    it    was   he   that 

in   l-  tnized   and   paid   all   the  cost  of  tho  concerts  o(   Russian   music  at    the  Tro- 

cadaro,  ear:--      a-  Bruneau  s;iid  :  "Nothing  can  discourage  him,  neither  the  indifference 

Of   the  crowd,   nor   the  hate  of   rivals,   nor   the  enmity   of  fools,   nor   the   Inability   to  under- 

Htaioi    the  Inability  on  which  one  stumbles  and   la  hurt  every   time  one  tries  to  go  out 

of   l>ea ten    paths.      I    am    happy    to    salute   here    tills   brave    man.    who    is    probably    without 

an    Imitator."     Afltrofan    Petrowitscb    Belaleff,   horn   at   Petrograd,   February    22,    1886, 

I   there  January   10,   1004.     lie  founded  bis  publishing  house  in    1885;   In   the  same 
r  the  Russian  Symphony  Concerts,  and  in   1891   the  Russian  Chamber  Music  Eyenings. 

-  changed  by  his  win  into  a  fund  directed  by  Qlasounoff, 
i   Rim  sky  Korsakoff. 
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for  the  pianoforte,  after  which  there  is  a  repetition  in  part  of  the 
opening  section.  The  Coda  contains  a  new  musical  thought  for  the 
pianoforte :  a  progression  of  chords  in  the  upper  part  is  accom- 
panied by  a  broken  chord  figure  in  the  left,  and  wood-wind  instru- 
ments play  against  this  in  triplets. 

III.  Allegro  scherzando,  C  minor,  4-4.  There  are  introductory 
measures,  and  the  first  motive  is  for  the  pianoforte.  This  motive 
is  developed.  The  second  motive  is  for  oboe  and  violoncellos,  and 
is  taken  up  later  by  the  pianoforte  and  leads  to  figuration  in  triplets, 
meno  mosso,  for  the  same  instrument.^  Then  comes  a  section  Allegro 
scherzando,  moto  primo,  in  which  the  chief  theme  is  further  de- 
veloped. There  is  a  fugato :  the  first  violins  are  answered  by  piano- 
forte and  lower  strings.  In  the  recapitulation  section  there  is  a 
suggestion  of  the  chief  theme,  but  the  second  motive  is  in  the  orches- 
tra, this  time  for  violins  and  flute,  and  it  is  taken  up  later,  as  it  was 
before,  by, the  solo  instrument.  The  triplet  figuration  returns.  Alle- 
gro scherzando :  the  chief  theme  is  treated  in  imitation  by  the  orches- 
tra. There  is  an  increase  in  speed  with  a  crescendo,  and,  when  the 
climax  is  reached,  there  is,  a  cadenza  for  the  pianoforte.  The  second 
theme  is  announced  by  the  full  orchestra  maestoso,  with  chords  for 
the  solo  instrument.    There  is  a  brilliant  Coda. 

Rachmaninoff  has  composed  three  pianoforte  concertos :  No.  1, 
F-sharp  minor,  Op.  1;  No.  2,  C  minor,  Op.  18;  No.  3,  Op.  30.  The 
first  concerto  has  been  revised  by  the  composer.  It  was  written 
when  he  was  a  pupil  of  Taneieff  and  Arensky  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory. It  is  dedicated,  to  Alexander  Siloti,  the  composer's 
cousin.  Carlo  Buonamici  played  it  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  7,  1904.  The  third  con- 
certo was  played  in  New  York  at  concerts  of  the  Symphony  So- 
ciety, November  28,  30,  1909,  by  Mr.  Rachmaninoff,  and  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  January  16,  1910,  by  Mr. 
Rachmaninoff. 

The  orchestral  portion  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass 
drum,  cymbals. 


MODERN  SCIENTIFIC  PIANO-TEACHING 

1520  Chestnut  Street,  PHILADELPHIA 
Rosemont  and  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.    New  York  City 
July  and  August,  OGUNQUIT,  MAINE 
(References:  Dr.  Leopold  Stokowski,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  and  others)    * 

Members    of    Faculty,    American    Institute   of   Applied    Music,   New  York  City, 
Springside  School,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia 

TECHNIC  INTERPRETATION  COMPOSITION  FOR  CHILDREN 

TEACHERS*  COURSES  COMPETITIVE  SCHOLARSHIP 
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"Phakiox,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  2,  Op.  39    .    Camille  Saint-SaEns 
(Born  in  Paris  on  October  9,  1835;  now  living  in  Paris.) 

"Phaeton"  was  composed  in  1873,  a  year  before  the  composition  of 

Saint-Saens's  "Danse  Macabre.91     The  two  were  published  in  1875. 

The  tour  symphonic  poems  of  Saint-Saens  were  composed  in  this  order: 

Rxmet  d'Omphale"  (1871);  "Phaeton"  (1873);  " Danse  Macabre" 

(1874);    'La  Jeunesse  d'Hercule"  (1877). 

"Phaeton"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  public  at  a  Concert 
National  at  the  Chatelet,  Paris,  led  by  Edouard  Colonne,  on  De- 
cember  7.  L873;  It  is  said  that  the  originality  of  this  composition 
surprised  the  audience  at  the  first  performance;  at  the  second,  the 
following  Sunday,  the  piece  was  better  received.  The  Revue  et  Gazdte 
Musical*  of  December  14,  1873,  regretted  that  the  composer  had  by 
programme  "attributed  to  his  work  a  philosophical  intention.  We 
do  not  easily  follow  M.  Saint-Saens  in  this  field.  Programme  music 
will  never  be  our  ideal,  for  it  demands  too  much  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  hearer  and  imposes  on  the  composer  too  many  sterile  efforts, 
pre-occupations  foreign  to  art." 

"Phaeton"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes  (interchangeable  with 
piccolos),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double  bassoon  ad 
lib.,  two  horns  in  C,  two  chromatic  horns  in  F,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrum  in  D,  kettledrum  in  B,  two  kettle- 
drums in  C,  G,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  two  harps,  strings.  The 
score  is  dedicated  to  Mine.  Bertha  Pochet,  born  de  Tinan. 

The  following  note  is  on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  full  score: — 

"Phaeton  has  obtained  leave  to  drive  his  father's,  the  Sun's,  chariot 
through  the  heavens.  But  his  unskilful  hands  Lead  the  steeds  astray. 
The  ilaining  chariot,  thrown  out  of  its  course,  approaches  the  terres- 
trial regions.  The  whole  universe  is  about  to  perish  in  ilames,  when 
Jupiter  strikes  the  rash  Phaeton  with  his  thunderbolt;"* 

*  The  translation  is  by  Mr.  Apthorp. 
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Suite  from  the  Stage  Music  to  "Shylock,"  Comedy  in  Verse  by 
Edmond  Haraucourt  *  (after  Shakespeare)   .  Gabriel  Eaure 

(Born  at  Pamiers  (Ariege),  France,  on  May  13,  1845;  now  living  in  Paris.) 

Haraucourt/ s  comedy  "Shylock,"  a  version  of  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  with  incidental  music  by  Faure,  was  produced  at  the  Odeon, 
Paris,  December  17,  1889.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Antonio,  Gande; 
Shylock,  Albert  Lambert;  Bassanio,  Jancey;  Gratiano,  Calmettes; 
Lorenzo,  Maury;  Solanio,  Gauthier;  Salarino,  Krauss;  Tubal,  Cabel; 
Le  doge,  Jahan;  Lancelot,  Duard;  L'enfant  d'Aragon,  Gerval;  Le 
prince  du  Maroc,  Daltour;  Portia,  Mile.  Rejane;  Nerissa,  Mile.  Marty; 
Jessica,  Mile.  Dea.  There  were  seventeen  performances  in  1889,  al- 
though, according  to  the  contemporaneous  critics,  the  performance  left 
something  to  be  desired,  and  only  Mile.  Dea  as  Jessica  and  Calmettes 
as  Gratiano  were  warmly  praised.  In  1890  with  Mile.  Sanlaville  as 
Portia  there  were  thirty-nine  performances  at  the  Odeon. 

The  Suite  drawn  from  the  stage  music  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  .a  Colonne  concert  in  Paris,  March  3,  1895.  The  singer  was 
Warmbrodt. 

The  stage  music  for  "Shylock"  is  as  follows: — 

I.  Chanson:  Allegro  moderato,  B-flat  major,  4-4.  Scored  for  flute/ 
clarinet,  horn,  two  harps,  strings,  and  a  tenor  voice  behind  the  scenes : — 

*  Haraucourt  was  born  at  Bourmont  (Hte.  Marne),  France,  on  October  18,  1857.  His  volume  of 
poems  "LaLegende  des  Sexes"  (1883),  "L'Ame  nue"  (1885),  and  a  novel  "Amis"  (1887)  preceded 
his  first  play,  "Shylock."  Among  his  other  plays  are  "La  Passion,"  first  played  as  a  whole  at  the 
Chatelet  in  1893;  "Hero  et  Leandre,"  music  by  P.  &  L.  Hillemacher  (1894);  "La  Premiere"  (1894); 
"Alienor,"  music  by  Hubay  (Budapest,  1891);  "Alexandre  Dumas"  (1895);  "Don  Juan";  "Blanche"; 
"La  Conquete  du  Paradis,"  with  Judith  Gautier;  "Elizabeth";  "Charles  Quint";  "Circs,"  music  by 
P  &  L.  Hillemacher  (1907) ;   "  Le  Tsarewitch." 
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THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  VOLUME  OF  FOLKSONGS  EVER  PUBLISHED 


BY  MARCELLA  SEMBRICH 


Low  Voice 


High  Voice 
Price,  $1.25  postpaid  v 

Marcella  Sembrich  was  the  first  among  great  singers  to  reveal  the 
treasures  of  folksong,  and  her  knowledge  of  these  gems  from  many 
lands  is  most  extensive.  In  this  volume  she  has  collected  those 
which  her  experience  proved  were  grateful  to  the  singer  and  pleas- 
ing to  her  audiences. 

"These  are  the  folksongs  which  Marcella  Sembrich  has  sung  so  often  in  her 
concerts  that  the  seal  of  public  approval  is  stamped  upon  them  all." 

— Musical  Courier. 
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oh!  lea  fUlee! 

\       . .  lee  fillea  au\  voix  douo 

C'eel  I'heure  d'oublier  I'orgueQ  e\  lee  vertus. 

Eh  noirs  regarderona  6clore  dans  Irs  mouaaee 

La  fleur  dee  baieera  d£fendus. 

(  "eat  Dieu  qui  iee  ovdonne, 

Oh!  lee  olleel 

II  fait  (e  Printempe  pour  1  sa  nida, 

11  fait  voire  beauts  pour  qu'elle  nous  soit  bonne. 

Nu<  desira  pour  qu'ua  soient  unis! 

Oh!  fill's,  hora  I'amour  rien  n'est  boD  but  la  tcrre. 
la  depuia  tee  Boira  d'or  juaq'aux  matins  roe£a 
i.  -  morta  ne  sont  jaloux  dans  hair  paix  solitaire 
Que  du  murmure  dee  baiaeral 

II.  E  be:  Andante  moderate,  Allegretto,  A  niajor,  2-4.  Scored 
for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  kettledrums,  two  harps,  strings.  After  a  trumpet  call,  the 
Allegretto  movement  begins  ff  in  the  wind  instruments.  The  theme 
is  taken  up  by  the  strings.  There  is  a  subsidiary  theme.  There  is  a 
new  motive  for  solo  violin.  There  is  a  slight  use  afterwards  of  the  fore- 
material. 

III.  Madrigal:   Allegretto,  F  major,  3-1.     Scored  for  two  clarinets, 
bassoon,  horn,  harp,  strings,  and  tenor  voice  behind  the  scenes: — 

( Telle  que  j'akae  a  de  beaute* 

Plus  que  More  el  plus  que  Pomone. 

la  je  saia,  pour  I'avoir  chants, 

Que  sa  bouohe  eel  le  Boir  d'Automne 

la  son  regard  la  nuit  d'Ktr! 
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Pour  marraine  elle  eut  Astarte. 

Pour  patronne  elle  a  la  Madonne.       .    . 

Car  elle  est  belle  autant  que  bonne. 

Celle  que  j'aime,  elle  e<5oute,  rit.et  pardonne, 

N'ecoutant  que  par  charite. 

Elle  ecoute,  mais  sa  fierte 

N'ecoute  ni  moi,  ni  personne. 

Et  rien  encore  n'a  tente, 

Celle  que  j'aime! 

IV.  Epithalme:  Adagio,  C  major,  2-4.  Scored  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettle- 
drums, harps,  strings.  The  suave,  theme  is  given  at  once  to  strings,  later 
to  wood-wind  instruments. 

V.  Nocturne:  Andante  molto  moderato,  D  major,  3-4.  For  strings 
only. 

VI.  Final:  Allegretto  vivo,  F  major,  3-4.  Scored  for  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  triangle,  harp,  strings.  After  a  few  introductory  measures 
for  violins  pizz.  and  harp,  oboes  and  clarinets  give  forth  light  and  joyous 
measures.  The  second  theme  has  a  more  vigorous  character.  These 
themes  are  treated  ingeniously. 

In  the  absence  of  a  singer,  only  the  instrumental  pieces  are  played. 

Faure's  music  for  the  stage  is  as  follows: — 

Music  for ." Caligula,"  tragedy  in  five  acts  and  a  prologue,  by  Alex- 
andre Dumas.     Odeon,  Paris,  November  8,  1888. 

Music  for  "Shylock." 

Music  for  "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  written  for  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp- 
bell's production,  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre,  London,  June  21,  1898. 


The  Era  of  Destruction  is  ended. 

The  Reconstruction  Period  is  at  Hand. 

The  Lessons  of  Economy  and  Saving  taught  by  the 
War  must  be  continued  in  practice  to  restore  the  waste 
of  the  last  four  years  of  the  greatest  war  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

You  must  do  your  share. 

SAVE!         /  / 


TENTH    AND    WALNUT    STREETS 
KENSINGTON  OFFICE     :     :    FRONT  AND  YORK  STREETS 
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Music  for  "  Le  Voile  du  Bonheur,"  play  in  two  acts  by  Georges 
Clemenceau;   Renaissance,  Paris,  November  4,  L901. 

•■  I  ."  lyric  tragedy  in  three-  acts,  libretto  by  Jean  Lorrain 

I '.   A.   Berold.    Theatre  des  Arenes,   Burners,   August   27,    L900. 

Paris,  two  performances  in  1907  for  the  benefit  of  those  inundated  at 

nit :  Opera,  Qecember  17).  and  one  at  the  Hippodrome  in  the  Place 

by.      Pari-.  Ujn'ra.  May  17.  1917. 

A  little  pit   >  .  "L'Organiste,"  Salle  Duprez,  March  27.  1887,  has  been 

ributed  to  Faure*  by  some  biographers.     He  did  not  write  it. 


OVERTURE  to  "En;vAvniKM '  Carl  Maria  von   Weber 

(Born  at  Rutin,  in  the  urr.!ii<i  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at 

radon,  June  5,   1826.) 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by  Ilelmina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  "Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et 
vertnense  Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  inie," — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio 
("Decameron,"  sec6nd  day,  ninth. novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("Cymbe- 
line"), — music  by  Von  Weber,  was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor 
Oourl  opera  theatre,  Vienna,  October  25,  1823.  The  cast  was  as 
follows:  Euryanthe,  Henriette  Sontag;  Eglantine,  Therese  Gruen- 
lianni  ihorn  Mueller);  Bertha,  Miss  Teiiner;  Adolar.  llaizinger; 
BudOlph,  Bauscher;  Lysiart,  Forti;  King  Ludwig,  Seipelt.  The 
composer  conducted. 

rrh(.'  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  on  August  29, 
L823.  Weber  began  to  compose  the  overture  on  September  L,  L823, 
and  completed  it  at  Vienna  <»n  October  L9  of  thai  year.  He  scored 
the  overture  at  Vienna,  October  16-  L9,  L828. 

Weher  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  day  alter  the  lirst  performance  : 
"My    reception,    when    I    appeared    in    the   orchestra,    was    the    most 

enthusiastic  and  brilliant  thai  one  could  imagine.    There  was  no 

end  to  it.    At  last  I  gave  the  signal  for  the  beginning,    stillness  of 

death.      The   Overture    was   applauded    madly;    there    was   B    demand 
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for  a  repetition ;  but  I  went  ahead,  so  that  the  performance  might 
not  be  too  long  drawn  out." 


*  * 


The  overture  begins  E-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco, 
4-4,  though  the  half-note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by 
Weber.  After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  ex- 
ordium the  first  theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full 
harmony,  and  it  is  derived  from  Adolar's  phrase:  "Ich  bau'  auf 
Gott  und  meine  Euryanth' "  (act  i.,  No.  4).  The  original  tonality 
is  preserved.  This  theme  is  developed  brilliantly  until,  after  a 
crashing  chord,  B-flat,  of  full  orchestra  and  vigorous  drum-beats, 
a  transitional  phrase  for  violoncellos  leads  to  the  second  theme, 
Which  is  of  a  tender  nature.  Sung  by  the  first  violins  over  sustained 
harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme  is  associated  in  the  opera 
with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  f ass'  ich  kaum !"  from  Adolar's 
air,  "Wehen  mir  Ltifte  Ruh'  "  (act  ii.,  No.  12).  The  measures  of  the 
exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then  after  a  long 
organ-point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  Largo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to 
Eglantine's  vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring ;  and  hereby 
hangs  a  tale.  Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers 
and  won  the  affection  of  Euryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic 
story  of  Emma  and  Udo,.  her  betrothed.  For  the  ghost  of  Emma, 
sister  of  Adolar,  had  appeared  to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo 
had  loved  her  faithfully.  He  fell  in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to 
her  then  worthless,  she  took  poison  from  a  ring,  and  was  thereby 
separated  rrom  Udo;  and,  wretched  ghost,  she  was  doomed  to 
wander  by  night  until  the  ring  of  poison  should  be  wet  with  the 
tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in  her  time  of  danger  and  ex- 
treme need  (act  i.,  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals  the  ring  from  the 
sepulchre  and  ^ives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to  the  court,  and 
swears  that  Euryanthe  gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to  Adolar.    The 


By  OLIN  DOWNES 

Every  man's  book  on  music.  A  volume  which  combines  in  an  interesting  and 
untechnical  manner  biography,  anecdote,  and  criticism.  It  entertains  the  reader  while 
informing  him  about  leading  composers  and  their  masterworks.  Practical  illustration 
of  the  chapters  is  provided  by  the  quotation,  at  appropriate  points,  of  graphophone 
records.  It  contains  also  a  fascinating  chapter  on  folk-songs  and  a  pronouncing 
dictionary  of  all  foreign  terms  and  titles. 

WHAT  THE  CRITICS  SAY 

Written  primarily  for  the  music  lover,  and  hence  agreeably  free  from  those  technicalities  which 
sometimes  limit  the  interest  of  really  valuable  books  upon  music  and  musicians,  this  group  of  brief 
biographical  sketches  should  meet  with  an  appreciation  as  wide  as  its  appeal. — Boston  Transcript. 

...  An  excellent  reference  book  for  those  who  have  no  library  within  reach. — Boston  Herald. 

.  .  .  His  book  should  prove  of  value  to  a  large  circle  of  readers. — New  York  Evening  Post. 
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music  is  also  heard  in  part  in  act  iii.  (No.  23),  where  Eglantine, 
about  to  marry  Lysiart,  sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden  remorse  the 
ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon  after  reveals  the  treachery. 

In  "Gerard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
castle  where  Euryanthe  lives.  He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.  Euryanthe 
never  allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.  Asked  by  her  attendant 
the  reason  of  this,  Euryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the 
form  of  a  violet  under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard 
— the  Adolar  of  the  opera — that  no  one  should  ever  know  it.  The 
old  woman  sees  her  way.  She  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after 
she  has  bored  a  hole  in  the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without. 

This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore 
.Mine,  von  Chezy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's 
sepulchre,  but  in  her  first  scenario  the  thing  that  convinced  the 
lover  of  Euryanthe's  unfaithfulness  was  a  blood-stained  dagger, 
not  a  ring.  The  first  scenario  was  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  von 
Weber  with  all  his  changes  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic 
and  engrossing  libretto. 

Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at  this  episode  in  the  overture, 
that  there  might  be  a  "pantomimic  prologue'' :  "Stage.  The  interior 
of  Emma's  tomb;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over 
which  is  a  canopy  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century;  Euryanthe 
praying  by  the  coffin;  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by; 
Eglantine  as  an  eavesdropper."  There  was  talk  also  of  a  scene 
just  before  the  close  of  the  opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united 
Emma  and  Udo  should  appear.  Neither  the  stage  manager  nor 
the  eccentric  poet  was  willing  to  introduce  such  "sensational  effects* 
in  a  serious  opera.  Yet  the  experiment  was  tried,  and  it  is  said 
with  success,  at  Berlin  in  the  Thirties  and  at    Dessau. 

Jules  Benedict  declared  that  the  Largo  episode  was  not  intended 
by  Weber  for  the  overture;  that  the  overture  was  originally  only 
a  fiery  allegro  without  a  contrast  in  tempo,  an  overture  after  the 
manner  of  Weber's  "Beherrseher  der  (leister,"  also  known  as  over- 
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ture  "zu  Kubezahl"  (1811).  But  the  old  orchestral  parts  at  Vienna 
show  no  such  change,  neither  does  the  original  sketch.  For  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  point  whether  the  Largo  was  inserted  just  before  the 
dress  rehearsal  and  only  for  the  sake  of  the  "pantomimic  prologue" 
see  F.  W.  Jahns's  "Carl  Maria  von  Weber,"  pp.  365,  366  (Berlin, 
1871). 

Eight  violins,  muted,  play  sustained  and  unearthly  harmonies 
pianissimo,  and  violas  soon  enter  beneath  them  with  a  subdued 
tremolo. 

Violoncellos  and  basses,  tempo  priino,  assai  moderato,  begin  softly 
an  inversion  of  the  first  theme  of  the  wind  instruments  in  the  first 
part  of  the  overture.  This  fugato  constitutes  the  free  fantasia. 
There  is  a  return  to  the  exordium,  tempo  primo,  at  first  in  C  major, 
then  in  E-flat.  The  second  theme  reappears  fortissimo,  and  there 
is  a  jubilant  coda. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettle- 
drums, and  strings.  The  opera  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Austria. 
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"The  world  needs  music  more  when  it's  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
notion  of."— JOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.  It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that 
appeals  to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  of  the  home,  the 
instrument  that  should  be  in  every  household.  And  the  greatest 
among  pianos  is  the  STE1NWAY,  prized  and  cherished  throughout 
the  wide  world  by  all  lovers  of  good  music.  Or,  in  the  words  of  a 
well-known  American  writer:  "Wherever  human  hearts  are  sad  or 
glad,  and  songs  are  sung,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  keys  respond  to 
loves  caress,  there  is  known,  respected,  revered — loved — the  name 
and  fame  of  STEINWAY." 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application 

Sold  on  convenient  payments 

Old  pianos   taken   in   exchange 

Inspection  incited 
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Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 
HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 
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The  wonderful,  rich  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  very  conception 
of  beauty. — Levita^i. 

It   has   that   refined  quality,   that   warm   and    luscious   tone  which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual  appeal. — Alda. 

The   Baldwin  Piano   has  no   peer   in  faithfully   voicing   an   artist's 
spirit. — Brown. 

I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano. — La  Forge. 

The  beautiful  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  merits  its  popularity. — A  mato. 

Using  a  Baldwin,  we  rest  assured  that  we  have  an  instrument  which 
will  meet  every  requirement. — Fanning. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  is  a  most  wonderful  help  and  support. — Nielsen. 

I  consider  the  Baldwin  the  Stradivarius  of  the  few  really  great  Pianos 
of  the  world. — De  Pachmann. 

A  tone  that  blends  so  well  with  my  voice. — Sembrich. 


The  Baldwin  Piano  Company 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


PHILADELPHIA 


Thirty-fourth  Season  in  Philadelphia 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

MONDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  17 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven 
Saint-Saens 


Overture  to  "Coriolanus,"  Op.  62 


Symphony  in  A  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  marcato;  Allegro  appassionato. 

II.  Adagio. 

III.  Scherzo:  Presto;  Un  poco  meno  mosso. 

IV.  Prestissimo. 


Berlioz 


Mozart    . 


"Chasse  Royale  et  Orage,  Symphonie  Descriptive"  ("Royal 
Hunt  and  Tempest,  Descriptive  Symphony")  from  "Les 
.    Troyens" 

a.  Recitative,  "Solitudini  Amiche,"  and  Aria, 
"Zefhretti  Lusinghieri,"  from  the  Opera 
"Idomeneo,  Re  di  Creta" 

lb.    Canzona,  "Voi,  che  sapete,"  Act  II.,  Scene 
\  3,  in  '\Le  Nozze  di  Figaro" 


Rimsky-KorsakofT 

Duparc  . 

Lalo 


'Sadko,"  a  Musical  Picture,  Op.  5 

Song  with  Orchestra,  "Phydile" 

Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 


SOLOIST 
MADAME  MELBA 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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The  House  that  Heppe  built 

FOUNDED  IN  1865— ADOPTED  ONE-PRICE  SYSTEM  IN  1881 

J.    Heppc    &    Son 1  117-1  I  19    Chestnut    Street 6th    and   Thompson    Street* 


From  the  Public  Ledger 

March  8,  1917. 

"Those  who  heard  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch 
play  Chopin  at  the  Academy  yesterday 
evidently  felt  that  the  music  more  nearly 
resembled  a  service  of  prayer  in  a  temple 
than  the  conventional  pattern  of  a  con- 
cert .  .  .  that  deftly  applied  the  tonal 
pigment  in  sweeping  strokes,  as  soft  as 
they  were  sweeping. 

"The  ascending  scales  outpoured  proved 
that,  despite  a  physical  law,  fluidity  can 
run  uphill.    The  instrument  ceased  to  be 
an  instrument  of  percussion  and  merci- 
less hailstone  articulation.  Not  once  dur- 
ing  the  afternoon  did  there  come  from   OsSlp  GaDTiloWltsch 
the  lower  octaves  of  the  piano  that  leo- 
nine yammer  of  resentment   that  means   the  piano   has  been  punished 
to  a  white  heat  of  madness,  where  sounds  are  indistinguishable  for 
mere  noise. 

Th«  abort  praise  was  given  without  premeditation  by  the  Ledger  critic  and 
refert  to  the  piano  Gabrilowitsch  uses. 

Gabrilowitsch's  Piano  is  a 

jWason  $c  $>amlm 

told  in  Philadelphia  exclu- 
sively at  the  Heppe  Stores 


C.  J.  Heppe  &  Son 

1117-1119  Chestnut  St.  6th  and  Thompson  Sts. 


Overture  to  "Coriolanus/'  Op.  62     .     .     .     Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

The  original  manuscript  of  the  overture  bears  this  inscription: 
"Overtura  (zuni  Trauerspiel  Coriolan)  composta  da  L.  v.  Beethoven, 
1807."  The  words  in  parentheses  are  crossed  out.  The  overture 
was  published  in  1808 :  "Ouverture  de  Coriolan,  Tragedie  de  M.  de 
Collin,  etc.,  composee  et  dediee  a  Monsieur  de  Collin,  etc." 

The  tragedy  by  Heinrich  Joseph  von  Collin*  was  produced  Novem- 
ber 24,  1802,  with  entr'actes  arranged  from  Mozart's  music  to 
"Idomeneo"  by  the  Abbe  Stadler.  It  was  afterwards  revived  with 
Lange  as  the  hero  and  played  often  until  March  3,  1805.  From  that 
date  to  the  end  of  October,  1809,  there  was  only  one  performance  of 
the  tragedy,  and  that  was  on  April  24,  1807. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

It  is  in  one  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  in  C  minor,  4-4,  as 
written,  alia  breve  as  played.  It  begins  with  a  succession  of  three 
long-held  fortissimo  C's  in  the  strings,  each  one  of  which  is  followed 
by  a  resounding  chord  in  the  full  orchestra.  The  agitated  first 
theme  in  C  minor  soon  gives  place  to  the  second  lyrically  passionate 
theme  in  E-flat  major.  The  development  of  this  theme  is  also  short. 
The  free  fantasia  is  practically  passage-work  on  the  conclusion 
theme.  The  tendency  to  shorten  the  academic  sonata  form  is  seen 
also  in  the  third  part,  or  recapitulation.  The  first  theme  returns  in 
F  minor  wih  curtailed  development.  The  second  theme  is  now  in 
C  major.  The  coda  begins  with  this  theme;  passage-work  follows; 
there  is  a  repetition  of  the  C's  and  the  chords  of  the  beginning ;  and 
the  purely  dramatic  close  in  C  minor  may  be  suggestive  of  the  hero's 
death. 

Wagner  believed  the  overture  to  be  a  tone  picture  of  the  scene 

♦Collin  (1771-1811)  was  jurist  and  poet.  In  1803  he  was  ennobled;  in  1809  he 
became  Court  Councillor.  Other  tragedies  by  him  were  "Regulas,"  "Polyxena."  Beet- 
hoven in  1807  was  expecting  a  libretto  from  him.  Collin  tried  "Macbeth,"  Tasso's 
"Jerusalem  Delivered,"  and  a  "Bradamante"  to  which  J.  F.  Reichardt  set  music  (Vienna, 
1808). 
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in  the  Vblscian  camp,  before  the  gates  of  Rome,  between  Coriolanus, 

Yolnmnia.  and  Virgilia,  ending  with  the  death  of  the  hero. 

Hugo  Wolf  insisted  in  one  of  his  contributions  to  the  Vienna 
ss  (December  13,  L885)  that  audiences  should  applaud  only 
where  applause  is  appropriate, — "after  vociferous  endings,  after 
pieces  of  a  lively,  festive,  warlike,  heroic  character,  but  not  after 
Such  a  work  as  Beethoven's  'Coriolanus.'  "  lie  portrays  the  average 
hearer  during  the  performance  of  the  overture,  who  sees  with  staring 
eyes,  as  in  a  magic  looking-glass,  the  mighty  shade  of  Coriolanus 
pass  slowly  by  him;  tears  fall  from  the  hearer's  eyes,  his  heart 
throbs,  his  breath  stops,  lie  is  as  one  in  a  cataleptic  trance;  but,  as 
soon  as  the  last  note  is  sounded,  he  is  again  jovially  disposed, 
and  he  chatters  and  criticises  and  applauds.  And  Wolf  cries  out: 
"You  have  not  looked  in  the  magic  glass:  you  have  seen  nothing, 
heard  nothing,  felt  nothing,  understood  nothing — nothing,  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing." 


Symphony  No.  2,  A  minor,  Op.  55 Camille  Saint-Saens 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  9,  1835;  now  living  at  Paris.) 

5  dnt-Saens,  composer  of  music,  pianist,  organist,  acoustician, 
archaeologist,  playwright]  comedian,  caricaturist,  feuilletonist,  critic, 
traveller,  amateur  of  art,  mathematics,  astronomy,  man  of  the  world, 
has  composed  five  symphonies:  No.  1,  E-flat  major,  produced  in  1853 
and  published  in  1855;  No.  2,  F  major,  composed  in  1856,  performed  in 
r  published  and  not  now  in  the  possession  of  the  composer; 
No.  3,  I)  major,  composed  in  1S59,  performed  in  1860,  lmt  thrown 
overboard;  No.  4,  A  minor,  composed  in  1859,  not  published  until  1878, 

now   called    1  >y  iSaint-Saens   liis   second;     No.   5,   with   Organ*   G   minor, 

composed  Lo  l  886,  produced  in  London  in  the  same  year  and  now  known 

No.  3. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  inter- 
changeable with  Rngliah  horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horn-. 
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two    trumpets,   kettledrums,   and    strings.     It    is   dedicated   to  Jules 
Pasdeloup. 

The  traditional  symphonic  form  is  preserved  with  a  few  trifling  ex- 
ceptions:  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement  an  Allegro,  not  a  Blow 
.  and  an  innovation  in  tlu1  Scherzo. 

I.  The  Introduction,  Allegro  niarcato.  A  minor,  (j-l.is  made  up  of 
free  preluding.  The  main  body  of  tlu1  first  movement,  Allegro  appas- 
sionato, A  minor.  2-2,  is  noteworthy  for  the  persistent  rhythm  of  a 
dotted  quarter-note  followed  by  an  eighth.     The  first  theme  is  treated 

fugato.  The  second  theme  is  in  F  major.  There  is  no  repetition 
after  the  first  part  of  the  movement.  The  composer  proceeds  directly 
to  the  free  fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  regularly  with  the  return 
of  the  first  theme,  now  accompanied  by  a  counter-subject  taken  from 
fragments  of  the  conclusion  theme.  The  second  theme  does  not  appear 
in  this  third  part.  A  fortissimo  repetition  of  the  first  theme  by  the 
whole  orchestra  brings  the  end.  The  economy  of  means  is  noteworthy! 
the  whole  of  the  main  body  seems  to  be  developed  from  the  fugato 
theme,  as  this  is  apparently  derived  from  foregoing  ascending  and 
descending  progressions  of  thirds. 

II.  Adagio.  E  major,  3-8.  A  delicate  Romanza  in  which  the  English 
horn  plays  a  prominent  part. 

III.  The  Scherzo,  Presto,  A  minor,  3-4,  is  in  regular  form,  and  it  is 
followed  by  a  trio  un  poco  meno  mosso,  A  major,  3-4;  but  as  this  trio — 
although  the  composer  does  not  so  name  it — is  dying  away,  and  the 
return  of  the  Scherzo  is  expected,  a  fortissimo  chord  suddenly  ends  the 
movement. 

IV.  Prestissimo,  A  major,  6-8.     In  the  form  of  a  saltarello. 
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"Chasse  Royale  et   Orage;    Symphonie  Descriptive"    (" Royal 
Hunt  and.  Tempest"),  Act  II.  of  "Les  Troyens." 

Hector  Berlioz 

(Born  at  la  Cote-Saint- Andre  (Isere)  on  December  11,  1803;  died  at  Paris  on  March 

9,  1869.) 

"Les  Troyens/'  a  lyric  poem  in  two  parts:  L,  "La  Prise  de  Troie," 
II.,  "Les  Troyens  a  Carthage,"  text  and  music  by  Berlioz,  who  dedi- 
cated the  work  to  "Divo  Virgilio,"  was  composed  in  1856-58.  "Les 
Troyens  a  Carthage,"  five  acts  with  a  prologue,  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  Paris,  November  4,  1863. 

"The  Royal  Hunt  and  Tempest"  was  designed  for  an  orchestral 
intermezzo  with  action  on  the  stage  and  with  a  mixed  chorus.  The 
orchestral  portion  is  scored  for  piccqlo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  ophecleide  (bass  tuba),  a  set  of  three  kettledrums, 
bass  drum,  two  sets  of  kettledrums  off  stage  (ad  lib.),  strings.  The 
orchestral  score  was  not  published  until  1884  or  1885. 

We  condense  and  paraphrase  the  description  given  by  Adolphe 
Boschot  in  the  third  and  last  volume,  "  Le  Crepuscule  d'un  Romantique," 
of  his  authoritative  life  of  Berlioz  (Paris,  1913). 

iEneas  has  returned.  Now  comes  the  fatal  episo'de  that  Juno  and 
Venus  have  prepared:    a  hunt,  a  tempest. 

At  first  there  is  a  slow  awakening  of  the  forest.  The  sonorities,  like 
the  first  morning  flushes,  are  hesitating.  Soon  they  are  decided.  Day 
breaks,  and  one  sees  white  Naiads  sporting  between  the  reeds.  Trills 
of  flutes  roll  like  watery  pearls  on  the  moving  lines  of  their  shoulders. 
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ACCOMPANIST 

Repertoire:  Arias.  Italian,  French  and  English. 
Songs  and  Ballads.    Songs  in  Costume 

Copy  of  Col.  Taylor's  letter. — Shubert  Thea- 
tre. Boston.  June  24,  1918. 
My  dear  Miss  Kingman, — The  devotion  to 
your  country  as  expressed  in  your  generous 
contribution  given  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  on 
Saturday  evening  was  sincerely  appreciated  by 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  you. 
especially  by  myself,  who  was  responsible  for 
half  the  programme.  Your  beautiful  voice 
together  with  your  charming  personality  cap- 
tivated everybody.  I  predict  for  you  a  most 
successful  future  and  shall  watch  your  career 
as  it  develops,  with  a  keen  interest. 

Very  sincerely.  CHAS.  W.  TAYlJOR. 

Colonel  U.S.  Army — Cavalry. 

Management 
R.  E.  Johnston.  1451  Broadway.  N.Y. 

Residence.  24  West  59th  St..  N.Y. 
Telephone.  Plaza  6876- 


A  Long  violin  figure  twines  as  reflected  Bunbeama  on  bubbling  springs^ 

Suddenly  there  is  a  hunting  fanfare.  The  frightened  Naiads  stop  and 
listen.  The  fanfare  is  heard  nearer  and  nearer.  The  Naiads  vanish 
in  the  reeds;  hunters  quickly  cross  the  Stage;  they  are  dispersed. 
roely  have  they  disappeared  when  innumerable  little  notes  fall  as 
hurried  drops.  Scale  passages  whirl  as  leaves  in  a  squall.  Now 
there  is  the  undefined  rustling  of  the  forest  whipped  by  wind  and 
rain.  The  murmuring  multiplies.  Innumerable  drops  fall  from  leaves 
on  leaves.  A  new  fanfare.  A  hunter  runs,  distracted,  caught  by  the 
storm    that   is   everywhere. 

id  -Eneas  and  Dido  find  refuge  in  the  fatal  cave. 

Conjugium  vocat;  hoc  praetexit  nomine  culpam.* 

ins  appear,  and  bounding  on  their  shaggy  feet  pursue  dishevelled 
Oreads:  <n.mmoque  ulularunt  vertice  Nymphae.^  A  thunderbolt  falls, 
shatters  an  oak  and  fires  it,  whereupon  sylvan  creatures  and  Satyrs* 
brandish  the  blazing  branches  as  nuptial  torches.  They  dance  madly; 
the  light  of  the  torches  falls  on  trunks  and  foliage;  mingled  with  the 
pour  of  rain  it  runs  over  the  rocks  like  a  fiery  torrent;  and  while  the 

3l  resounds  with  the  horrible  howling  of  the  Nymphs,  voices  are 
heard  tlirowing  out  an  omen  of  death.  They  cry,  these  inevitable 
voices:  "Italy!  Italy!"  At  last  the  tempest  dies.  The  Xaiads  re- 
appear in   the  reeds.     Far  away,   melancholy  through  remoteness,  a 

hunting  fanfare  fades  into  the  infinite  silence  of  calmed  nature. 
Boechol    believes  that  this  Interlude  is  far  more  picturesque  and 

ic  in  the  concert  hall  than  on  the  stage.  "What  becomes  of  the 
Nymphs,  so  gracefully  fluid  in  the  fancy,  when  they  are  only  jithiranUs 
in  fleshings?  On  the  other  hand,  Etienne  Destranges  ("Lea  Troyens 
de  Berlioz/'  Paris,  1897)  says:  "To  be  satisfied  with  playing  this 
symphonic  picture  as  an  entr'acte  is    the  height  of  absurdity.    The 

'itially  descriptive  music  of  these  pages  demands  imperatively  a 

scenic  performance." 

i\\,  L72. 
eid,  IV.. 
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But  Berlioz  himself  had  his  doubts.  He  wrote  this  "Avis  pour 
l'intermede"  on  his  manuscript:  — 

"In  case  the  theatre  is  not  big  enough  to  allow  the  animated  and  grand 
stage  business  of  this  Interlude;  if  one  cannot  obtain  chorus  women  to 
run  about  the  stage  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  chorus  men  dressed  as 
Fauns  and  Satyrs  to  indulge  themselves  in  grotesque  gambols  while 
Grying  'Italy';  if  the  firemen  are  afraid  of  fire,  the  machinists  afraid 
of  water,  the  director  afraid  of  everything,  this  symphony  should  be 
wholly  suppressed.  Furthermore,  for  a  good  performance  a  powerful 
orchestra,  one  seldom  found  in  opera  houses,  is  necessary. " 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  scene  was  bungled  at  the  first  performance, 
and  was  cut  out  at  those  following.  This  was  only  one  of  many  cuts. 
Let  Berlioz  tell  the  tragedy  of  the  Interlude.  "The  Interlude  of  the 
chase  was  wretchedly  managed.  They  gave  me  a  painted  torrent 
instead  of  several  real  waterfalls;  the  dancing  Satyrs  were  represented 
by  a  group  of  little  twelve-year-old  girls;  they  did  not  hold  the  burn- 
ing branches,  for  the  firemen  objected  from 'fear  of  fire;  the  Nymphs 
did  not  run  wildly  across  the  forest,  shouting  ' Italy!'  the  female  chorus 
was  placed  in  the  wings  and  their  cries  were  not  heard  in  the  hall;  the 
thunder  was  scarcely  heard  when  the  bolt  fell,  although  the  orchestra 
was  small  and  feeble.  The  machinist  demanded  at  least  forty  minutes 
to  shift  the  scene  after  this  pitiful  parody." 


Recitative,  "Solitudini  Amiche,"  and  Aria,  "Zeffiretti  Lusin- 

GHIERI,"  FROM  "IDOMENEO,  Re  DI  CRETA." 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

"Idomeneo,  Re  di  Creta,"  a  serious  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by 
the  Court  Chaplain  Gianbattista  Varesco,  music  by  Mozart,  was 
produced  at  Munich,  January  29,  1781.  Varesco  was  indebted  for  the 
libretto  to  "Idomenee,"  a  lyric  tragedy  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Antoine 
Danchet,  music  by  Andre  Campra,  produced  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  Paris,  January  12,  1712. 

The  aria  sung  at  this  concert  is  for  Ilia,  a  daughter  of  the  Trojan  king 
Priam,  and  a  prisoner  in  Crete.     It  opens  the  third  act  of  the  opera. 
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ILIA. 

Rl-X'ITATIVO. 

Solituilini  aniirhe,  aurc  a  morose,  piaate  ftorite  e  fiori  vaghil  Udite  d'  una  in- 
felioe  amante  i  lanuMiti,  che  a  voi  confido.  Quanto  il  tacer  presao  al  mio  vincitorc, 
quanto  il  finger  ti  costa,  afflitto  core! 

Aria. 

Zcffirctti  lusinghieri, 
Deh  volate  al  mio  tesoro, 
E  gli  dite,  ch'  io  1'  adoro, 
Che  mi  serbi  il  cor  fedel. 

E  voi,  piante  e  fior  sinceri, 
Che  ora  inaflia  il  pianto  amaro, 
Dite  a  lui,  che  amor  piu  raro 
Mai  vedeste  sotto  il  ciel. 

William  Foster  Apthorp  made  this  literal  translation: — 

Ilia  (recitative). — Friendly  solitudes,  loving  breezes,  blooming  plants  and  lowly 
flowers!  Hear  the  laments  of  an  unhappy  lover,  which  I  confido  to  you.  How  much 
it  costs  thee  to  be  silent  near  my  conqueror,  how  much  to  feign,  my  afflicted  heart! 

(Air) — Flattering  zephyrs,  fly  to  my  treasure,  and  tell  him  that  I  adore  him,  tell 
him  to  keep  his  heart  faithful  to  me. 

And  you,  truthful  flowers,  that  my  bitter  complaint  now  bedews,  tell  him  that 
you  ha\  e  never  seen  a  rarer  love  under  heaven. 

The  recitative  is  accompanied  by  strings  alone.  The  air,  Grazioso, 
E  major,  3-4,  is  accompanied  by  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns, 
and  strings. 


TiiK  War  (:;  Ovm 


The  Era  of  Destruction  is  ended. 

The  Reconstruction  Period  is  at  Hand. 

I  lie  Lessons  of  Economy  and  Saving  taught  by  the 
War  must  be  continued  in  practice  to  restore  the  waste 
of  the  last  four  years  of  the  greatest  war  the  world 
ha  r   known. 

\  (HI   must    do  your   share. 

SAVE  I 

The  Western  Saving  Fund  Society 

TENTH   AM)   walnut   STREETS 
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CANZONA,    "VOI,    CHE    SAPETE,"    ACT   II.,    SCENE    3,    IN    "  Le   NOZZE   DI 

Figaro" Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro:  dramma  giocoso  in  quadro  atti;  poesia  di 
Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,  aggiustata  dalla  commedia  del  Beaumarchais,  'Le 
Mariage  de  Figaro';  musica  di  W.  A.  Mozart,"  was  composed  at  Vienna 
in  1786  and  produced  there  on  May  1  of  the  same  year. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  in  Bishop's  remod- 
elled English  version,  in  New  York  on  May  3,  1823. 

Cherubino's  canzona  is  in  the  third  scene  of  the  second  act.  Andante 
con  moto,  B-flat  major,  2-4. 

Voi,  che  sapete  che  cosa  e  amor, 
Donne,  vedete,  s'  io  Y  ho  nel  cor; 
Quello  ch'  io  provo,  viridiro 
E  per  me  nuovo  capir  nol  so. 
Sento  un'  affetto  pien  di  desir, 
Ch'  ora  e.diletto,  ch'  ora  e  martir. 
Gelb,  e  poi  sento  1'  alma  awampar, 
E  in  un  momento  tor  no  a  gelar. 
Ricerco  un  bene  fuori  di  me, 
Non  so  chi  il  tienne,  non  so  cos'  e, 
Sospiro  e  gemo  senza  voler, 
Palpito  e  tremo  senza  saper; 
Non  trovo  pace  notte,  ne  di, 
Ma  pur  mi  piace  languir  cosi. 
Voi,  che  sapete  che  cosa  e  amor, 
Donne,  vedete,  s'  io  1'  ho  nel  cor! 
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=====  By  LOUIS  ADOLPHE  COERNE  ======= 
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Orchestra  score  and  parts  may  be  rented  of  the  publishers 

A  work  which,  while  well  considered  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  average  choir  or  chorus  in  point  of  difficulty, 
deserves  by  its  dignity  and  musical  merit  an  enthusiastic 
reception  among  the  most  proficient  societies. 
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This  has  been  Englished  as  follows: — 


■- 


•.  ye  who  borrow  low's  witching  sp  U. 
What  is  this  sorrow  naught  can  dispel? 

Fair  dame  <>r  maiden,  none  else  may  know 
My  heart  o'erladen,  why  it  i$  so. 

What  is  this  yearning,  these  trembling  fears, 

Rapturous  burning,  melting  in  tears? 

While  thus  I  languish,  wild  beats  my  heart, 

Yet  from  my  anguish  I  would  not  part. 

I  seek  a  treasure  fate  still  denies, 

Naught  else  will  pleasure,  naught  else  I  prize. 

I'm  ever  sighing,  I  know  not  why. 
Near  unto  dying  when  none  are  by. 
My  heart  is  riven,  night,  morn,  and  eve; 
But,  ah'  ' t is  heaven  thus,  thus  to  grieve, 
v,  ye  who  borrow  love's  witching  spell 
What  is  this  sorrow  naught  can  dispel? 

The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  two 
horns,  strings. 


■  "Svdko,"  a  Musical  Picture,  Op.  5 

Nicolas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakoi  f 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  Russia,  March  is,  1844;  died  at 

Petrograd,  June  21,  1908.) 

This  orchestral  fantasia  lias  been  called  the  first  Russian  symphonic 
■a.    It  was  composed  in  1867;    the  firel  performance  in  Germany 
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Beethoven 

Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92.  II.     December  2 

Overture  to  Collin's  Tragedy  "Coriolanus,"  Op.  62  V.     March  17 

Berlioz 

Overture,  " King  Lear,"  Op.  4  III.     January  6 

"Chasse  Royale  et  Orage,  Symphonie  Descriptive"  ("Royal 
Hunt  and  Tempest,  Descriptive  Symphony"),  from  "Les 
Troyens"%  V.     March  17 

Borodin 

Symphony  in  B  minor,  No.  2  II.     December  2 

Debussy 

"Iberia":  "Images"  for  Orchestra,  No.  2  I.     November  14 

Recitative  and  Aria  of  Lia  from  "L'Enfant  Prodigue" 

Florence  Easton     I.     November  14 

Dukas 

"Le  Peri:  Poeme  Danse"  ("The  Peri:  A  Danced  Poem")    I.    November  14 
Scherzo,  "The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice"  II.     December  2 

Duparc 

Song  with  Orchestra,  "Phydile"  Madame  Melba     V.     March  17 

Fatjre 

Suite  from  the  stage  music  to  Haracourt's  Comedy  "Shylock" 

IV.     February  5 

France: 

Symphony  in  D  minor  I.     November  14 

Orchestral  Suite  from  the  Symphonic  Poem  "Psyche"  IV.     February  5 

Lalo 

Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys"  V.     March  17 

Mendelssohn 

Concerto  for  Violin  in  E  minor,  Op.  64    Fredric  Fradkin    III.    January  6 

Mozart 

Recitative,  "E  Susanna  non  vien? "  and  Aria,"Dove  Sono,"  from 
"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro"  (Act  III.,  Scene  8) 

Florence  Easton    I.     November  14 
(a)  Recitative,    "Solitudini    Amiche,"    and    Aria,    "Zeffiretti 

Lusinghieri,"  from  the  Opera  "Idomeneo,  Re  di  Creta" 
(6)  Canzona,  "Voi,  che  sapete,"  Act  II.  Scene  3,  in  "Le  Nozze 

di  Figaro"  Madame  Melba    V.     March  17 

Rabaud  ^  x 

"La  Procession  Nocturne,"  Symphonic  Poem  (after  Lenau)    III.    January  6 

Rachmaninoff 

Concerto  No.  2,  in  C  minor,  for  Pianoforte  with  Orchestra,  Op.  18 

Sergei  Rachmaninoff     IV.     February  5 

RlMSKY-KoRSAKOFF 

"Sadko,"  a  Musical  Picture,  Op.  5  V.     March  17 

Saint-Saens 

"Phaeton,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  2,  Op.  39  IV.     February  5 

Symphony  in  A  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  55  V.     March  17 

Schumann 

Overture  to  Byron's  "Manfred,"  Op.  115  I.     November  14 

Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  Op.  120  III.     January  6 

Weber 

Overture  to  "Euryanthe"  IV.     February  5 
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at  a  meeting  of  the  German  Congress  of  Musicians  at  Altenburg 
in  1876]  it  was  afterwards  revised  in  1891  and  published  in  the  new 
version  in  L892. 

uSadko,w  dedicated  to  Mily  Balakireff,  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,    bass    tuba,    kettledrums,    bass   drum,    cymbals,    tam-tam, 

harp,  and  stri: 

The  score  contains  a  programme  note,  which  may  be  Englished  freely 
Hows:  "The  ship  bearing  Sadko,  a  famous  gusli  player,  is  becalmed 
on  the  high  sea.  He  is  thrown  overboard  by  the  fellow-travellers  as  a 
propitiatory  offering  to  the  Sea  King,  who  receives  him  in  his  domain, 
while  the  ship  sails  on.  There  is  a  great  company  beneath  the  waves, 
for  the  Sea  iving  is  celebrating  the  wedding  of  his  daughter*  to  the 
an.  He  compels  Sadko  to  play  on  his  gusli,  and  they  all  dance  to 
the  music  Spectres  appear;  the  dance  grows  wilder  and  wilder; 
stormier  and  stormier  are  the  billows.  Sadko  breaks  the  strings  of 
his  instrument ;  an  end  is  put  to  the  dancing,  the  sea  grows  calm,  and 
it  is  soon  dark  and  still  in  the  ocean  depths." 

"Sadko''  begins  with  a  musical  representation  of  the  calm  sea  of 
the  legend,  moderato  assai,  D-flat  major,  6-4,  pp,  violas,  then  violins 
and  a  long  drum-roll  pp.  Energetic  chords  and  figures  are  afterwards 
interjected.  Sadko,  thrown  overboard,  sinks.  Short  phrases  in  D 
major,  first  for  clarinet,  then  for  violoncello  (D  major,  3-4),  serve  as 
thematic  material  for  alluring  and  curiously  orchestrated  strains.  The 
md  section  portra}rs  the  Sea  King's  festival.  Long  drawn  out  mel- 
odies are  heard;  arpeggios  of  harp  and  wood-wind  How  about  them: 
there  are  mocking  figures  formed  out  of  the  phrases  above  mentioned; 
and  now  the  wood-wind  instruments  chuckle,  and  the  billows  begin 
Btrings).  The  opening  measures  of  the  sea-calm  reappear. 
Foregoing  motives  are  worked  over,  and  soon  full  harp  chords  intro- 
duce  Sadko    playing   his   gusli.     A   dance   melody  for   muted    strings, 

D-flat,  2-4,  enters,  and  is  developed  into  a  more  pronounced  form.    The 

dance   gTOWfl   livelier  and    turns   inio   an   orgy.      The  ocean   roars,   and 

r    the    introduction    of    the    whole    pulsatile    battery    (drums,    cym- 

dko    breaks    the    BtringS   of    the   gusli,    and    the   sea 

quickly  calms  down  to  the  musical  form  of  the  opening  measures. 

Tin-  .-tor  ea  adventure  fascinated  Rimsky-Koreakoff,  who  wbb 

intmdfd  for  a  naval  career,  and  served  for  several  years  in  the  oavy; 

he  wrote  hi-  first  symphony  when  he  was  a  midshipman,  and  left  the 

for  music  in  L873,  though  he  was  then  appointed  Inspector  of  all 

the  bands  of  the  fleet,  and  filled  tin-  position  nil  L884,    The  talc  of 
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Sadko  fascinated  him,  as  did  that  of  Sindbad  (see  the  "Scheherazade" 
suite).  Not  only  did  he  write  "Sadko,"  a  musical  picture,  but  he  also 
wrote  an  opera,  "Sadko  of  Novgorod,"  produced  at  Moscow  very  late 
in  1897. 

The  music  of  this  Symphonic  Picture  was  used  by  Serge  de  Dighileff's 
Ballet  Kusse  visiting  this  country  in  the  season  of  1916-17. 


Song,  "Phydile"   :t':    .    .  Marie  Eugene  Henri  Fouques-Duparc 

(Born  at  Paris,  January  21,  1848;  now  living.) 

This  song  was  composed  in  1878.  Duparc  orchestrated  the  piano- 
forte accompaniment  later.  The  poem  is  by  Leconte  de  Lisle.  The 
song,  dedicated  to  Ernest  Chausson,  is  in  A-flat  major,  Lent  e  calme, 
4-4.  The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings. 

L'herbe  est  molle  au  sommeil  sous  les  frais  peupliers, — •. 

Aux  pentes  des  sources  moussues, 

Qui  dans  les  pres  en  fleur  germant  par  milles  issues 

Se  perdent  sous  les  noirs  halliers. 

Repose,  6  Phydile. 

Midi  sur  les  feuillages 

Rayonne  et  t'invite  au  sommeil.  * 

Par  le  trefle  et  le  thym,  seules,  en  plein  soleil,  chantent  les  abeilles  volages; 

Un  chaud  parfum  circule  au  detour  des  sentiers, 

La  rouge  fleur  des  bles  s'incline, 

Et  les  oiseaux,  rasant  de  l'aile"  la  colline,  cher client  1' ombre  des  eglantiers. 

Repose,  6  Phydile. 

Mais  quand  l'Astre,  incline  sur  sa  courbe  eclatante, 
Verra  ses  ardeurs  s'apaiser, 
Que  ton  plus  beau  sourire  et  ton  meilleur  baiser 
Me  recompensent  de  l'attente. 

•  The  grass  is  soft  for  sleep  under  the  cool  poplars,  sloping  down  to  the  bubbling 
springs,  which  in  the  flowering  meadows  are  lost  through  a  thousand  outlets  under 
the  dark  thickets.  Rest,  O  Phydile.  Noon  blazes  on  the  leaves  and  invites  you 
to  repose.        «  • 

The  lightsome  bees  alone  hum  in  the  full  sunlight  about  the»clover  and  the  thyme; 
a  warm  perfume  arises  from  the  winding  paths;  the  ruddy  flower  of  the  wheat 
is  nodding;  and  the  birds,  sweeping  the  hill  in  their  flight,  seek  the  shade  of  the 
sweetbriar.     Rest,  O  Phydile. 

But  when  the  Sun,  brilliantly  sinking,  will  see  its  fires  cool,  may  your  fairest 
smile  and  your  sweetest  kiss  reward  me  for  my  waiting. 

Duparc  studied  for  the  bar,  but,  a  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck,  he  devoted 


SEVENTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.    Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.    Sold  only  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.   *  Prices,  15c,  35c,  75c„  $1.25,  at  druggists  or  by  mail 

Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  Price,  30c.  at  druggists  or  by  mail 
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himself  to  music.  Be  took  part  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  About 
L885,  when  be  gave  great  promise  and  was  active  as  a  composer,  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  work  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  lived 
for  some  years  near  Pau.  In  1911  his.  home  was  in  Switzerland.  His 
beautiful  songs  were  for  a  Ions'  time  known  only  in  manuscript,  for 
shunned  publicity.  All  of  them  were  composed  before  1885;  eight 
were  published  in  1S94;  four  in  1902.  Cesar  Franck  said  of  him  that 
he  of  all  his  pupils  and  of  his  generation  was  the  one  best  organized 
by  nature  for  the  creation  of  musical  ideas.  His  symphonic  poem 
•■  Lenore"  (after  Burger's  ballad),  composed  in  1875,  was  performed  at 
a  Symphony  concert  in  Boston,  December  5,  1896.  His  "Poeme 
nocturne"  and  "Laendler"  for  orchestra  were  destroyed  by  him.  "Aux 
£toiles'f  for  orchestra  was  performed  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris 
in  191  1.  A  sonata  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte  (1867)  was  destroyed. 
"  Feuillos  volantes."  six  little  pieces  for  pianoforte,  were  published  in 
1869. 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 


Edouard  Lalo 


(Born  at  Lille,  January  27,  1823;  died  at  Paris,  April  23,  1892.) 

The  opera  "Le  Roi  d'Ys"  was  composed  long  before  it  was  produced. 
An  overture  to  it  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  Concert  Populaire, 
Paris,  led  by  Jules  Pasdeloup,  November  12,  1876.  This  overture, 
thoroughly  remodelled,  was  first  played  in  its  present  form  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert  at  the  Eden  Theatre,  Paris,  January  21,  1886. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  trumpets,  four  horns,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba., 
ledrums,  bass  drum,  side  drum,  and  strings.  The  opera  -is  dedi- 
■d  to  M.  and  Mine.  ^chleurer-kest  .nor. 

The  overture  begins,  Andante,  3-4,  with  a  few  sustained  measures 
for  Strings  in  unison.  After  a  short  and  plaintive  song  for  the  oboe, 
the  clarinet    has  a  tender  melody,  D  major,  which  has  been  described 

as  the  mother-idea  of  the  strain  sunn;  by  the  returning  soldier,  Mylio 
8i  le  ciel  est  plein  deflammes."    A.  trumpet  fanfare  ushers  in 

the  main  body  of  the  overture,   Allegro,   D  minor,  2-2.    'The  strongly 

rhythmed  and  fiery  opening,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  picture 

wild  passion  of  Margared,     the  invocation  sung  by  her  in  act  ii. 

to  B-flal  major,  with  a.  new  version  of  the  trumpet 

\    solemn    phrase   is   begun   by   wind   instruments  against 

tremulous  chorda  for  tic  strings.     A  still  more  important  section  is 

the  violoncello  theme,  Andantino  non  troppo,  B-flat  major,  6-4,  taken 

*  "  Lonqua  }•■  :  r.\" 
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from  Rozenn's  air,  "En  silence  pburquoi  souffrir?"  in  her  duet  witKMar- 
gared.  There  is  a  return  to  tke  opening  theme  of  the  allegro,  and 
a  reminiscence  of  the  introductory  andante  leads  to  anMmpassioned  and 
brilliant  peroration,  Mylio's  war  song. 


*  * 


The  libretto  of  this  opera  in  three  acts  was  written  by  Edouard  Blau 
(1836-1906),  who  heard  an  old  legend  of  Brittany,  told  to  him,  it  is  said, 
by  Jules  de  la  Morandiere;  but  the  legend  itself  was  no  doubt  known 
to  Blau  in  his  childhood.  Blau's  libretto  is  a. very  free  treatment  of 
the  legei^d  about  the  submersion  of  the  ancient  Armorican  city  of  Is. 
In  Blau's  version  the  king  of  Is — or  Ys,  as  Blau  preferred — had  two 
daughters,  Margared  and  Rozenn.  They  both  loved  Mylio,  a  knight 
who  was  supposed  to  die  far  from  home.  The  king  was  waging  war 
with  a  neighbor,  Karnac.  To  bring  peace,  he  gave  Karnac  the  iiand 
of  Margared,  to  her  infinite  distress.  When  Mylio,  who  loved  Rozenn, 
returned,  Margared  refused  to'  wed  Karnac,  and  he  renewed  the  war. 
Mylio  routed  him.  Margared,  mad  with  jealousy,  plotted  with  Karnac, 
and  opened  the  gate  that*  kept  the  sea  from  the  town.  In  the  con- 
fusion Mylio  killed  Karnac,  but  the  water  kept  rising  until  Margared 
cried  out,  "It  will  never  stop  till  it  has  reached  its  prey,'7  and  threw 
herself  into  the  flood.  Saint  Corentin  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  commanded  it  to  recede.     , 
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The  wonderful,  rich  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  very  conception 
of  beauty. — Levitzki. 

It   has   that   refined   quality,   that   warm   and    luscious    tone   which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual  appeal. — A  Ida. 

The   Baldwin    Piano    has   no   peer   in   faithfully   voicing   an   artist's 
spirit.— Brown. 

I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano.—  La  Forge. 

The  beautiful  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  merits  its  popularity.—  Amato. 

I  sing  a  Baldwin,  we  rest   assured  that  we  have  an  instrument  which 
will  meet  every  requirement.      Fanning. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  is  a  most  wonderful  help  and  support.-   Nielsen. 

I  consider  the  Baldwin  the  Stradivarius  of  the  few  really  great  Pianos 
of  the  world.-  -De  Pachmann. 

A  tone  that  blendl  60  will  with  my  voice.—  Sembrich. 


The  Baldwin  Piano  Company 
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INCORPORATED 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON.  NOVEMBER  5 

AT  4.30 


COPYRIGHT,  1918,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INCORPORATED 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


"The  world  needs  music  more  when  it's  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
notion  of."— JOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.  It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that 
appeals  to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  of  the  home,  the 
instrument  that  should  be  in  every  household.  And  the  greatest 
among  pianos  is  the  STE1NWAY,  prized  and  cherished  throughout 
the  wide  world  by  all  lovers  of  good  music.  Or,  in  the  words  of  a 
well-known  American  writer:  "Wherever  human  hearts  are  sad  or 
glad,  and  songs  are  sung,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  keys  respond  to 
loves  caress,  there  is  known,  respected,  revered—  loved— the  name 
and  fame  of  STEINWAY." 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application 

Sold  on  convenient  payments 

Old  pianos   taken   in   exchange 

Inspection    invited 


STEINWAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 

107  109  EAST  14th  STREET,  NF.W  YORK  CITY 
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Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 
HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 
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NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE         .        .        WASHINGTON 

One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Performance  in  Washington 


FIRST  MATINEE 

SEASON  1918-1919 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  5 

AT  4.30 


By  courtesy  of  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza, 
PIERRE  MONTEUX  conducts  this  concert 


PROGRAMME 

Handel  •  .         Concerto  Grosso,  No.  5,  D  major,  for  String  Orchestra 

(Edited  by  G.  F.  Kochel) 

I.  Introduction:  Allegro. 

II.  Presto. 

III.  Largo. 

IV.  Minuet. 
V.  Allegro. 

(Messrs.  Fradkin  and  Noack,  Solo  Violins;  Mr.  Barrier,  Solo  Viola; 
Mr.  Malkin,  Solo  Violoncello) 

Mozart  .         .         .  Recitative,  "E   Susanna   non   vien?"  and 

Aria,  "Dove  Sono,"  from  "Le  Nozze  di 
Figaro"  (Act  III.,  Scene  8) 

Loeffler Poeme,  "La  Bonne  Chanson'' 

Debussy  .  Recitative  and  Aria  of  Lia  from  "L'Enfant  Prodigue" 


Franck  .......         Symphony  in  D  minor 

I.  Lento:  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Allegretto. 

III.  Allegro  non  troppo. 


SOLOIST 

FLORENCE  EASTON 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
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WE   FULFILL  OUR  PROMISES 


1857  1918-19 

PATRONS  OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS 
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1300  G  Street 

A  RELIABLE  AND  TRUSTWORTHY  PIANO  AND 
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ARTICLE  BEARS  THE  HALL-MARK  OF  QUALITY, 
AND  WHERE  CONSCIENTIOUS  EFFORT  IS  MADE 
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STEINWAY     PIANOS 
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Concerto  Grosso,  No.  5,  in  D  major     .    .   George  Frideric  Handel 

(Edited  by  G.  F.  Kogel) 
(Born  at  Halle  on  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759.) 

Handel's  twelve  grand  concertos  for  strings  were  composed  be- 
tween September  29  and  October  30,  1739.  The  London  Daily  Post 
of  October  29,  1739,  said:  "This  day  are  published  proposals  for 
printing  by  subscription,  with  His  Majesty's  royal  license  and 
protection,  Twelve  Grand  Concertos,  in  Seven  Parts,  for  four  violins, 
a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord. 
Composed  by  Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  subscribers,  two  guineas.  Eeady 
to  be  delivered  by  April  next.  Subscriptions  are  taken  by  the 
author,  at  his  house  *  in  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square,  and  by 
Walsh."  In  an  advertisement  on  November  22  the  publisher  added : 
"Two  of  the  above  concertos  will  be  performed  this  evening  at  the 
Theatre  Koyal,  Lincoln's  Inn."  The  concertos  were  published  on 
April  21,  1740.  In- an  advertisement  a  few  clays  afterwards  Walsh 
said:  "These  concertos  were  performed  at  the  Theatre  Koyal  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  now  are  played  in  most  public  places 
with  the  greatest  applause."  Victor  Schoelcher  made  this  com- 
ment in  his  Life  of  Haudel:  "This  was  the  case  with  all  the  works 
of  Handel.  They  were  so  frequently  performed  at  contemporaneous 
concerts  and  benefits  that  they  seem,  during  his  lifetime,  to  have 
quite  become  public  property.  Moreover,  he  did  nothing  which  the 
other  theatres  did  not  attempt  to  imitate.  In  the  little  theatre 
of  the  Haymarket,  evening  entertainments  were  given  in  exact 
imitation  of  his, — 'several  concertos  for  different  instruments,  with 

*  This,  was  the  little  house,  No.  25,  in  which  Handel  lived  for  many  years,  and  in 
which  he  died.  In  the  rate-book  of  1725  Handel  was  named  owner,  and  the  house  rated 
at  £35  a  year.  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummins,  about  1903,  visiting  this  house,  found  a  cast-lead 
cistern,  on  the  front  of  which  in  bold  relief  was  "1721.  G.  F.  H."  The  house  had  then 
been  in  the  possession  of  a  family  about  seventy  years,  and  various  structural  altera- 
tions had  been  made.  A  back  room  on  the  first  floor  was  said  to  have  been  Handel's 
composition  room. 
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a  variety  of  chosen  airs  of  the  best  masters,  and  the  famous  Salve 
Regina  of  Hasse.'  The  handbills  issued  by  the  nobles  at  the  King's 
Theatre  make  mention  also  of  'several  concertos  for  different 
instruments.' " 

The  year  1739,  in  which  these  concertos  were  composed,  was  the 
year  of  the  first  performance  of  Handel's  "Saul"  (January  16)  and 
"Israel  in  Egypt"  (April  4)  (both  oratorios  were  composed  in  1738)  ; 
of  his  music  to  Dryden's  "Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day"  (November  22). 

M.  Eomain  Holland,  discussing  the  form  concerto  grosso,  which 
consists  essentially  of  a  dialogue  between  a  group  of  soloists,  the 
concertino  (trio  of  two  solo  violins  and  solo  bass  with  cembalo*), 
and  the  chorus  of  instruments,  concerto  grosso,  believes  that  Handel 
at  Rome  in  1708  was  struck  by  Corelli's  works  in  this  field,  for 
several  of  his  concertos  of  Op.  3  are  dated  1710,  1716,  1722.  Gemi- 
niani  introduced  the  concerto  into  England — three  volumes  ap- 
peared in  1732,  1735,  1748 — and  he  was  a  friend  of  Handel. 

The  concertos  of  this  set  which  have  five  movements  have  either 
the  form  of  a  sonata  with  an  introduction  and  a  postlude  (as  Nos. 
1  and  6)  ;  or  the  form  of  the  symphonic  overture  with  the  slow 
movements  in  the  middle,  and  a  dance  movement,  or  an  allegro 

*  The  Germans  in  the  concertino  sometimes  coupled  an  oboe  or  a  bassoon  with  a 
violin.     The  Italians  were  faithful  as  a  rule  to  the  strings. 
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3i  ly  resembling  a  dance,  for  a  finale  (as  Nbs,  7.  11,  and  li'i  :  or 
a  scries  of  three  movements  from  larghetto  to  allegro,  which  is 
owed  by  two  dance  movements  (as  No.  .">). 
The  seven  parts  are  thus  indicated  by(  Efandel  in  the  book  of 
parts :  Violino  primo  concertino,  Violino  secondo  concertino,  Violino 
primo  ripieno,  Violino  secondo  ripieno,  viola,  violoncello,  bass 
continuo. 


[TATIVBj  "E  SrsAX.x.v  xox  vn:x?"  axu  Aria,  "Dove  sox<>,"  from 
"The  Mabriage  of  Figaro"    .    .    Wolfgang  Amaj  i:rs  Mozart 

I  Born  ;it  Salzburg,  January  l'T,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  r».  iv.n.> 

"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  "dramma  gio'ebso"  in  four  acts,  poem  based 
on  Beaumarchais's  comedy,  "Le  Sfariage  de  Figaro;"  by  Lorenzo  Da 
fce,  music  by  Mozart,  was  produced  at  the  National  Theatre, 
Vic  May  1,  1786. 

The  Countess,  wounded  by  her  faithless  and  jealous  husband,  de- 
cides t<>  change  dress  with  Susanna,  that  she  may  win  him  back  by 
a  trick. 

An  iii..  scene  8.    The  Count  ess  alone. 

RrxiTAi  i\  i  . 

r.  Susanna  non  rien?    Sono  ansiosa  di  saper,  come  ii  Conte  accolse  la  pro* 
!    Alquanto  ardito  ii  progetto  mi  par!  e  :i«i  uno  sposo  si  vivace  <*  gelosol 
ma  che  mal  <•'  61    Cangiando  i  miel  vestiti  con  quell]  <li  Susanna,  ei  suo  cof 
r  della  notte  -<>li  delol  a  qua]  umi]  stato  fatale  i<>  sen  ridotta  <ia 
tin  c  •  crudel, — che  dopo  avernal  con  un  misto  Lnaudito  d'  Lnfedelta,  <li 

%  degno.    Prima  amata,  Lnd]  offesa,  <•  alfln  tradita,  fammj  or  ce 

da  in  \  a  aita  ! 


*  ii  anna  delay   I    r  tatienl  till  I  know  what  my  husband  has  said 

t<»  her  •  I   fear  'tis  rashness  whal    I  dar'd   to  attempt;  he's  bo  im- 

•  The  English  version  "f  recitative  and  aria  li  by  Natal L  "en. 
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petuous;  BO  resentful,  and  BO  jealous!  But  'tis  no  wrong!  a  mere  exchange  of 
garments.  1  give  mine  to  Susanna,  while  hers  disguise  me  by  the  favoring 
darkness.  O  heaven,  how  deeply  my  pride  has  been  humbled,  I  am  degraded 
by  iny  husband's  neglect  !  Alter  short  hours  of  burning  love,  I  awake  to  doubt 
and  despair.  I  see  him  jealous,  disdainful.  He  who  loved  me  now  deserts  me, 
and  has  betrayed  me.    Must  I  submit  that  my  own  servants  aid  me? 

Aria. 

Dove  sono  i  bei  momenti 
Di  dolcezza  e  di  placer? 
Dove  andaro  i  giuramenti 
Di  quel  labbro  menzogner. 

Perch£  mai,  se  in  pianti  e  in  pene — 
Per  me  tutto  si  cangio, 
La  memoria  di  quel  bene 
Dal  mio  sen  non  trapasso. 

Ah !  se  almen  la  mia  costanza 
Nel  languire  amando  ognor, 
Mi  portasse  una  speranza, 
Di  cangiar  1'  ingrato  cor. 


Flown  forever  love's  sunny  splendor, 
Now  forsaken  and  lone  I  mourn. 
Oft  he  vow'd  me  love  true  and  tender ; 
Ah,  those  lips  are  now  forsworn. 

Why,  oh,  why,  must  I  thus  sorrow, 
Why  doth  all  to  me  seem  chang'd? 
Prom  remembrance  I  must  borrow 
Ev'ry  joy,  since  he's  estrang'd. 

Ah!  perhaps  my  constant  yearning 
And  these  bitter  tears  thai  start 
Vet  will  win  his  love  returning 
And  restore  th'  ungrateful  heart. 
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"Une  Bonne  Chanson" Charles  Martin  Loeffler 

(Born  at  Miihlhausen-i-R,  Alsace,  January  30,  1861;  now  living  at 

Medfield,  Mass.) 

"Une  Bonne  Chanson/'  composed  with  "Villanelle  du  Diable"  at 
Dover,  Mass.,  in  the  summer  of  1901,  was  first  performed  with  the 
"Villanelle"  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April 
12,  1902,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor.  It  was  then  entitled:  "Poem  for 
orchestra :  'Avant  que  tu  ne  t'en  ailles.'  "  There  was  another  per- 
formance on  January  3,  1903. 

The  composition  is  a  musical  paraphrase  of  the  fifth  poem  in 
Paul  Verlaine's  "Bonne  Chanson." 

Avant  que  tu  ne  t'en  ailles, 
Pale  etoile  du  matin, 
— Mille  cailles 
Chantent,  chantent  dans  le  thym. — 

Tourne  devers  le  poete, 

Dont  les  yeux  sont  pleins  d' amour, 

— L'alouette 
Monte  au  ciel  avec  le  jour. — 

Tourne  ton  regard  que  noie 
L'aurore  dans  son  azur ; 

— Quelle  joie 
Parmi  les  champs  de  ble  mur ! — 


mgman 

no  cJopfatio 


ACCOMPANIST 

Repertoire:  Arias,  Italian,  French  and  English. 
Songs  and  Ballads.     Songs  in  Costume 

Copy  of  Col.  Taylor's  letter. — Shubert  Thea- 
tre, Boston,  June  24,  1918. 
My  dear  Miss  Kingman, — The  devotion  to 
your  country  as  expressed  in  your  generous 
contribution  given  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  on 
Saturday  evening  was  sincerely  appreciated  by 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  you, 
especially  by  myself,  who  was  responsible  for 
half  the  programme.  Your  beautiful  voice 
together  with  your  charming  personality  cap- 
tivated everybody.  I  predict  for  you  a  most 
successful  future  and  shall  watch  your  career 
as  it  develops,  with  a  keen  interest. 

Very  sincerely,  CHAS.  W.  TAYLOR, 

Colonel  U.S.  Army — Cavalry. 

Management 
R.  E.  Johnston.  1451  Broadway,  N.Y. 

Residence,  5 1 7  West  1  (3th  St.,  N.Y. 


-  fais  luire  ma  pens6e 
LA-bas,— bleD  loin,  oh,  bleQ  loin! 

La  r< 
Gafment  brille  sur  le  foln. — 

Dana  le  clous  rfive  ofl  s'agite 
Ma  mie  endormie  encor  .  .  . 

— Yitc.  vile. 

Car  void  Le  solell  d'or. — 

B<  :  i  fade  and  disappear,  pale  morning  star— a  thousand  quails  call 

in  the  thyme — 

Turn    toward   the  poor,   who--   eyea   brim   with   love     the   lark    mounts   sky- 
ward wilh  the  day — 

Turn   your  faro  drowned   l»y   the  dawn   in   its   bine — O   the  joy   among  ripe 

wheatfielda ! — 

.Make  my  thought  shine  yonder — far  off,  O  so  far!-    the  dew  glistens  on  the 

hay — 

in  the  sweet  dream  wherein  my  love  still  Bleeping  stirs — hasten,  hasten; 
tor,  to,  the  golden  sun. 

since  the  performances  in  1901,  Mr.  Loeffler  has  revised  his  score 
and  entirely  re-orchestrated  it.  There  have  been  no  thematic  or 
structural  changes.  As  the  poem  of  Verlaine  is  a  theme  with 
interruptions,  bo  the  musical  paraphrase  may  be  described  as  vari- 
ants of  a  theme,  with  corresponding  interruptions.  The  first  verse 
is  treated  as  a  prelude.  There  are  suggestions  of  the  fading  star. 
An  allegro  follows  the  announcemenl   of  the  chief  theme.     With 
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"Quelle  joie"  there  is  a  return  to  the  idyllic  mood.  As  the  longing 
of  the  poet  is  more  impatient,  so  the  theme  becomes  more  and 
more  agitated,  and  in  the  painting  of  the  daily  miracle  the  full 
orchestra  is  employed. 

The  score  is  for  these  instruments:  three  flutes  (one  interchange- 
able with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  celesta,  harp, 
and  the  customary  strings. 

Verlaine  valued  "La  Bonne  Chanson"  as  perhaps  the  most  "nat- 
ural" of  his  works.  In  his  "Confessions"  he  spoke  of  it  as  "so  sin- 
cere, so  amiably,  sweetly,  purely  thought,  so  simply  written."  He 
composed  the  verses  at  Paris  and  at  Arras  while  he  was  in  love 
with  Mathilde  Maute,  whom  he  married  in  1870.  The  marriage  was. 
an  unhappy  one,  and  the  two  parted.  The  decree  of  separation  was 
granted  while  Verlaine  was  in  prison  at  Mons  after  shooting  that 
extraordinary  person  Arthur  Kimbaud  in  the  arm  while  they  were 
in  a  drunken  dispute  at  Brussels  in  1873. 
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Recitative   and  Akia   of   Lia   fimm    tiik   Cantata   "I/Enfant  Pro 


DIGUE 


•• 


Claude  Achille  Debussy* 


(Born  at  st.  Germain  (Seine  el  Oise),  Prance,  Ail'im  22,  L882;  died  at  Paris. 

March  26,    1918.) 

This  recitative  and  aria  of  Lia,  the  mother  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
«rere  first  sung  by  Mine.  Rose  Caron  v  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
June  27,  L884,  in  a  performance  of  Debussy's  cantata  by  which  he 
gained  the  prix  d<  Romt  in  that  year. 

The  cantata  was  performed  for  The  first  time  ill  America,  with  a 
pianoforte  accompaniment  for  four  hands,  at  a  concert  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Society  of  Detroit,  March  10.  L910,  in  the  Century  Association 

•  Be  entered  the  Pajrti  Conservatory  as  achille  Claude  Debussy,  and  the  title-puge  of 
the    tirsi    c<iiti.»n    of   "Ariettes*1    composed    In    1888    reads    thus:    "Ariettes:   Paroles  de 

1'.  Verlaiiie.  Musique  de  Ach.  Debussy.'* 

f  Bose  Lnclle  Caros  was  born  Me'unies,  at  Monervllle,  France,  November  17,  1857. 

be  Paris  Conservatory  in  1880,  When  she  was  already  married,  and  studied 
Singing  until    1882,  when,   as  a   pupil   of  Masset.   she  took  a   seeond   prize  Tor  Binglng  and 

■ccssit  for  opera  After  studying  with  Marie  Sasse  and  singing  in  concerts,  she 
joined  the  Moimaie  Opera  Company,  Brussels,  in  the  season  of  1883—84;  DOl  1882,  as 
stated    in    ('rove's    Dictionary    (revised    edition),    and    nt    lirst   received    1.100   fran 

:i.      She  took  the  parts  of  Alice.  Marguerite,  and   Valentine,  and  on  January  7,    L884, 

created  tn«  part  of  BrttnehUde  in  Beyers  "Sigurd."  On  March  7.  1886,  she  took  the 
part  of  Eva  in  the  Brat  performance  of  "Die  Meisteroinger  von  NOrnberg"  in  French. 
She  was  then  receiving  3,000  francs  a  month.  In  1885  she  became  a  member  of  the 
Ope'ra,  Paris,  and  made  her  debut,  June  1J,  in  Ke\er's  "Sigurd."  At  the  Opera  she  Bang 
Cld,"  "Lei  Huguenots,"  "Henry  VIII."  "PaUSt,"  and  "Le  Freischutz,"  but  in 
returned    to    the    Moimaie.    where    she    created    the    parts    of    Laurence    m    \locelvn" 

(February  25),  Rlchilde  in  sfathien'a  "Richllde"  (i>ecemi>er  i*J.  L888)  and  BalammM  in 
s  opera    (February   10,   1890).     Returning  to  the  Paris  opera   in   1890.   she  was 

!  there  in  the  first   performances  in   Paris  of  "Salammbo,"'  "Djelma."  "Die  Walkyrie*" 

(Sleglinde  and  in  French),  "Otello."  she  was  also  conspicuous  as  Fidelio,  Blsa,  Elisa- 
beth. Rachel,  Salome*  On  Massenet's  Opera),  Donna  Anna.  She  has  BUng  at  the  Opera- 
Comlque,  Paris,  in  "Fidelio"  (1898)  and  "Iphlgenie  en  Tauride"  (1900)  :  also  at  Monte 
in  1902  ihe  i'  came  one  ,.f  the  professors  of  Ringing  at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 
she  took  the  pari  of  Salammbo  at  the  opera,  Paris,  June  1-,  loos. 
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Building,  Detroit,  Mich.     The  singers  were  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Ham- 
mond, Lia;  William  Lavin,  Azael;  William  A.  Kerr,  Simeon. 

The  first  performance  of  the  cantata  as  an  opera  in  the  United 
States  was  at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  November  16,  1910.  The 
singers  were :  Miss  Nielsen,  Lia ;  Mr.  Lassalle,  Azael ;  Mr.  Blanchart, 
Simeon.    Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

Recitative. 

L'annee  en  vain  chasse  l'annee ! 

A  chaque  saison  ramenee. 

Leurs  jeux  et  leurs  ebats  m'attristent  malgre  moi : 

lis  rouvrent  ma  blessure  et  mon  chagrin  s'accroi.  .  .  . 

Je  viens  chercher  la  gr§ve  solitaire.  .  .  . 

Douleur  involontaire !     Efforts  superflus  ! 

Lia  pleure  toujours  l'enfant  qu'elle  n'a  plus !  .  .  . 


Air. 


Azael !   Azael ! 

Pourquoi  m'as-tu  quittee?  .  .  . 
En  mon  coeur  maternel 
Ton  image  est  restee. 

Azael !    Azael ! 

Pourquoi  m'as-tu  quittee?  .  .  . 

Cependant  les  soirs  etaient  doux,  dans  la  plaine  d'ormes  plantee. 

Quand,  sous  la  charge  recoltee, 

On  ramenait  les  grands  bceufs  roux. 

Lorsque  la  tache  etait  tinie, 

Enfants,  vieillards,  et  serviteurs, 

Ouvriers  des  champs  ou  pasteurs, 

Louaient  de  Dieu  la  main  benie. 

Ainsi  les  jours  suivaient  les  jours, 
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Et  dans  La  pieuse  Camille 

i.e  Jeune  homme  e!  la  jeune  fllle 

Echangeail  leurfl  (hastes  amours. 

D'autres  ne  sentent  paa  Le  poids  do  la  vieillesse; 

Heureux  dans  hairs  enfants. 

Us  voienl  coaler  les  ans 

San-,  regret  cotnme  sans  tristesse 

Aux  OOeors  ineonsoles  Que  les  temps  sent  pesants! 
Azael  :    Azael  | 

Ponrqnol  m'as-tn  quittee?  .  .  . 


The  years  roll  by,  no  comfort  bringing, 
Spring  comes  smiling,  gay  flowers  flinging; 

The  bird's  sweet  song  but  makes  my  heart  the  sadder  pine; 

My  wounds  bleed  fresh,  my  heart  cries  for  joys  that  once  were  mine. 

Along  this  silent  shore  I  wander  lonely, 

My  grief  God  knoweth  only. 

Evermore  Lia  mourns  her  child,  the  child  that  once  she  bore. 

Azael !    Azael  I 

<  >h  !  wherefore  didst  thou  leave  me? 
On  my  heart  thou  art  graven; 
I  sorrow  for  thee. 

Happy  days  to  my  memory  start  when,  the  elm-tree  waving  o'er  us. 

Homeward  the  ruddy  oxen  bore  us, 

Weary  of  toil,  hut  light  of  heart. 

Then,  as  the  shadows  began  to  fall, 

We  all  the  evening  hymn  did  sing 

Thankfully  to  God  our  King, 

To  I  tod  tin1  Lord  who  giveth  all. 

Sweetly  we  slept,  and  glad  repose. 

Youths  and  maidens  wandered  i'i 

Plighted  vows  in  sincerity, 

Evening  Bhades  brought  rest   and  calm  repo.se. 

Happy  ye  parents  1  when  to  earth  your  children  bind  you 
How  glad  your  lot  appears  I  Its  joys,  its  tender  fears, 

With  their  lives  hath  their  love  entwined  you; 
Sadly  must   I  alone  drag  out  t lit'  leaden  years!* 

Andante  hod  troppo,  l>  major,  3-4.    The  accompaniment  is  scored 
for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 

four   bonis,    harp,   and    Strings. 

•I  do  1 1 * ■  t  knot*  the  a&mc  of  the  translator,     r.  n. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

MUSIC  FOR  MUSIC'S   SAKE. 
(London  Times,  October  6,  1917.) 

Whether  we  broaden  "music"  to  the  Greek  conception  of  it  and 
make  it  embrace  all  aesthetic  pleasures,  or  narrow  it  to  combinations 
of  tone  only,  not  excluding  their  most  popular  manifestations,  or 
confine  it  to  ideal  combinations,  such  as  only  the  man  we  call  a 
"musician"  truly  tastes,  we  value  it  for  what  it  actually  is,  and  not 
for  its  occasions.  The  majesty  of  the  Bible  phrase  "fire  ran  along 
upon'  the  ground"  does  not  wholly  move  us  until  Handel's  music 
sweeps  us  away  at  that  point,  and  the  poet  of  discrimination  has 
said  the  same  of  Beethoven  and  the  "Miserere."  It  is  so  also 
at  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  The  "Wacht  am  Rhein"  and  "Tippe- 
rary"  may  be,  as  music,  incommensurable,  but  both  present  that 
close  blend  of  homeliness  and  insight  which  makes  up  reality. 

There  are  instances  where  the  music  is  practically  no  more  than 
a  banner  carried  in  a  procession,  which  says  what  the  procession  is 
about,  and  when  that  is  over  can  be  folded  up  and  put  on  a  shelf 
till  it  is  wanted  again.  A  contralto  air  in  the  "Elijah"  and  the  slow 
movement  of  Chopin's  B-flat  minor  Sonata  are  in  this  predicament; 
no  one  thinks  of  singing  the  one  or  playing  the  other  apart  from  its 
context,  except  in  connection  with  a  funeral.  Hymns  lend  them- 
selves to  this  use,  appropriately  and  otherwise.  Lyte's  very  personal 
lines  are  usually  classed  with  evening  hymns,  on  the  strength  of  the 
first  couplet,  whereas  a  far  better  use,  that  intended,  in  fact,  by  the 
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author,  is  for  the  evening  of  life.    Ami  about  these  words  and  their 
Delations  there  baa  woven  itself  a  tone  which  "means"  the  words 

and  is  inseparable  from  them,  so  that  it  hardly  matters  whether 
we  Bay  them  or  sing  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  platitudinous  hymn, 
to  a  Don-committal  tune  such  as  "Dundee,"  was  once  selected  by  a 
Well-meaning  church-warden  for  use  in  summer  drought,  because 
it  happened  t<>  begin*  with  the  words,  "O  Lord,  upon  Thine  heritage 
Bend  down  a  gracious  rain."    This  was  t he  banner  in  all  its  glory. 

The  banner  sometimes  becomes  a  tla^.     There  was  the  song  "that 

sang  a  deluded  prance  out  of  three  kingdoms"  in  1GS8 — the  "Sicilian 

Air."  which  Henry  Bishop  originally  composed  to  till  a  gap  in  a 

collection  already  advertised,  and  which  afterwards  became  famous 

•Home.    Sweet     Home."    "The    Star-Spangled     Banner."    which 

soared  to  tame  on  tin1  wings  of  "Anacreon  in  Heaven,"  a  tune  dug 
out  of  an  old  book  of  flute  music — and  "John  Peel,"  the  words  of 
which  were  written  in  response  to  a. child's  question  about  the  tune 
"Cannie  Annie" — "Father,  what  do  they  say  when  Granny  sings?" 
There  was  "Rule,  Britannia."  which  sprang  full  armed  from  its  com- 
poser's head  to  its  zenith  of  tame — the  Kakoczy  March,  which  waited 
nearly  a  century  for  Berlioz  to  confer  fame  upon  it— and  there  was 
"any  noise,  bad  or  good,"  snch  as  was  played  on  Major  Bridges's 
drnm  and  life.  In  all  of  them  the  tune's  the  thing;  no  one  thinks  of 
the  woids. 

h  is  in  times  of  stress  that  we  most  want  music,  not  words,  or,  if 
there  are  words  or  a  story,  we  ha  nil  v  attend  to  them.     Neither  do 

we  ask  where  the  song  was  born,  because  music  has  no  frontiers.    It 

ids  apart    From  human  animosities,  because  it   would   b<>  impos- 
sible for  anyone  to  compose  music  with  a  hostile  purpose.     We  can 

listen  to  Wagner  in  an  air  raid,  because  he  will  Last  beyond  the  time 
when  frightful nesa  has  been  Forgotten,  possibly  Forgiven.  Yester- 
day it  was  the  Spaniard,  to-day  M  is  the  German,  to-morrow  "Some 
nation  yet  Bhut  in  with  hills  of  tee  may  be  let  out  to  scourge  his  sin. 
till  they  shall  equal  him  in  Nice":  while  music,  like  the  stars  where 
wae  Fabled  to  be  born,  has  "watch'd  since  first  the  world  had 
birth,  and  Found  sin  in  itself  nccurst.  ami  nothing  permanent  on 
earth.,J 
"Music  For  music'8  sake"  becomes,  in  some  mouths,  n  shibboleth. 

but  when  it  i  tthing  Less  than  the  whole  of  music  is  under 

contemplation.    For  composers  cannot  help  being,  like  other  people, 
certain  extent  specialists,  ami  then  they  sometimes  run  after 
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strange  gods.  Each  age  has  its  own  craze.  "We  all  suffer  our  own 
ghosts/-  as  the  boy  said.  The  song  with  "modern"  harmonies  that 
we  now  endure  is,  after  all,  no  worse  than  the  novel  "with  a  pur- 
pose" of  our  youth.  But  the  day  will  come  when  balance  and  pat- 
tern and  sustained  unity  will  reassert  themselves,  and  we  shall 
again  have  "tune"  that  has  exchanged  its  autumn  russet  for  the 
lustrous  youth  of  spring.  That  is  the  faith,  and  hard  times  test  it. 
In  them  music  ceases  to  be  a  plaything  and  becomes  a  passion,  a 
"bosom-friend  and  half  of  life." 


Symphony  in  D  minor,,  for  Orchestra    .     .     .     .     Cesar  France: 

(Born  at  Liege,  Belgium,  on  December  10,  1822;  died  at  Paris  on 

November  8,  1890.) 

This  symphony  was  produced  at  the  Conservatory,  Paris,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1889.*  It  was  composed  in  1888  and  completed  on  August 
22  of  that  year.  It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  April  15,  1899,  Mr. 
Gericke  conductor,  and  it  was  also  played  at  its  concerts  on  Decem- 
ber 23  of  that  year,  February  11  and  April  22,  1905,  January  29, 
1910,  November  25,  1911,  January  3,  1914,  May  1,  1915,  and  Decem- 
ber 8,  1916.  It  was  played  at  the  benefit  concert  to  Mr.  Wilhelm 
Gericke,  April  24,  1906. 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Henri  Duparc,  is  scored  for  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-piston,  three  trom- 
bones, one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  harp,  and  strings. 

Vincent  d'Indy  in  his  Life  of  Franck  f  gives  some  particulars 

*Franck  wrote  a  symphony  for  orchestra  and  chorus,  "Psyche","  text  by  Sicard  and 
Fourcaud,  which  was  composed  in  1887  and  produced  at  a  concert  of  the  National  So- 
ciety, March  10,  1888.  He  also  wrote  in  his  earlier  years  a  symphony,  "The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,"  after  the  manner  of  Liszt's  symphonic  poems.  The  manuscript  exists,  but 
the  work  was  never  published 

f  Translated  by  Mrs.  Newmarch. 
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(lUl  the  tirst  p^rf6mk4ce  of  tho  Symphony  in  D  minor.    "The  per- 
formance was  quite  against  the  wish  of  most  members  of  the  famous 

oirlK'stra  ami  was  only  pushed  through  thanks  to  the  benevolent 
obstinacy  of  the  conductor,  Jules  Garcih.  The  subscribers  could 
make  ueither  head  nor  tail  of  it.  and  the  musical  authorities  were 
Inlu.h  in  the  same  position.  I  inquired  of  one  of  them— a  professor  at 

the  Conservatoire,  and  a  kind  of  factotum  on  the  commit  tee— what 
he  fchoughl  Of  the  work.  'That,  a  symphony?'  he  replied  in  eonteinp- 
tnous  tones.  *But,  my  dear  sir.  who  ever  heard  of  writing  tor  the 
English  aoru  in  a  symphony?  Just  mention  a  single  symphony  by 
Haydn  or  Beethoven  introducing  the  English  horn.  There,  well,  you 
e— your  Pranck'a  music  may  be  whatever  you  please,  but  it  will 
certainly  uever  be  a  symphony!'  Xhia  was  the  attitude  of  the  Con- 
rvatoire  in  the  year  of  .mace  L889, 

■  M  another  door  of  the  concert  hall,  the  composer  of  'Faust  es- 
COrted  by  a  train  of  adulators,  male  and  female,  fulminated  a  kind 
nl  papal  decree  to  the  effect  that  this  symphony  was  the  affirmation 
of  incompetence  pushed  to  dogmatic  Lengths.  For  sincerity  and  dis- 
interestedness we  most  mm  to  the  composer  himself,  when,  on  his 
return  from  the  concert,  his  whole  family  surrounded  him,  asking 
geriy  for  news.  'Well,  were  you  satisfied  with  the  effect  on  the 
public?  Was  there  plenty  of  applause?'  To  which  'Father  Franek, 
thinking  only  of  his  work,  replied  with  a  beaming  countenance:  "Oh, 
ii  sounded  well;  just  as  I  thought  LI  would!' " 

The  following  analysis  is  based,  in  a  measure,  on  a  synopsis  pre 
pared  by  Cesar  Franek  for  the  first  performance  at  the  Paris  Oon- 
rvatory  concert  : — 

I      Lento,  D  minor,  I  L    There  is  ftrsl  a  slow  and  sombre  intro- 
duction, Which  begins  With  the  characteristic  figure,  the  ties,.  0    the 

SrS  theme  of  thTmovemeni  ('cellos  and  basses).  Phis  phrase  ia id* 
v.-ioprd  for  aome  thirty  measures,  and  leads  Into  the ^Allegro,  or  tost 
m0vemen1  proper.  AUegro  non  troppo,  D  mkior  2-2.  Phe  theme  is 
eiven  out  bi  all  the  atringa  and  developed  with  a  ^w  antithesis. 
Mr  \pthorp  remarka  Lu  hisanalysia  of  thia  symphony:  "11  is  DOtice- 
able  that,  whenever  this  theme  cornea  In  slow  tempo.  ,t  has  a  differ- 
ent antithesis  from  when  ii  cum.-  in  rapid  tempo.  The  characteristic 
nirUre  (th.  reminds  one  a  little,  especially  by  us  rhythm  and 

(.ra]  riKeand  fall,  of  the  <U *  -' ■"  (Must  it  be?)  theme  m 
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Beethoven's  last  quartet,  in  F  major."  There  is  a  short  develop- 
ment, and  the  opening  slow  passage  returns,  now  in  F  minor,  which 
leads  to  a  resumption  of  the  Allegro  non  troppo,  now  also  in  F 
minor.  This  leads  to  the  appearance  of  the  second  theme,  molto  can- 
tabile,  F  major,  for  the  strings,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  a  third 
theme  of  a  highly  energetic  nature,  which  is  much  used  in  the  ensu- 
ing development,  and  also  reappears  in  the  Finale.  The  free  fan- 
tasia is  long  and  elaborate.  Then  there  is  a  return  of  the  theme  of 
the  introduction,  which  is  now  given  out  fortissimo  and  in  canonic 
imitation  between  the  bass  (trombones,  tuba,  and  basses)  and  a 
middle  voice  (trumpets  and  cornets)  against  full  harmony  in  the 
rest  of  the  orchestra.  The  theme  of  the  Allegro  non  troppo  is  re- 
sumed, and  leads  to  the  end  of  the  first  movement. 

II.  Allegretto,  B-flat  minor,  3-4.  The  movement  begins  with 
pizzicato  chords  for  the  string  orchestra  and  harp.  The  theme,  of  a 
gentle  and  melancholy  character,  is  sung  by  the  English  horn.  The 
first  period  is  completed  by  clarinet,  horn,  and  flute.  The  violins 
then  announce  a  second  theme,  dolce  cantabile,  in  B-flat  major.  The 
English  horn  and  other  wind  instruments  take  up  fragments  of  the 
first  motive,  in  B-flat  minor.  Now  comes  a  new  part,  which  the  com- 
poser himself  characterizes  as  a  scherzo.  The  theme,  of  lively 
nature,  but  pianissimo,  is  given  to  the  first  violins.  Clarinets  intone 
a  theme  against  the  restless  figuration  of  the  violins,  and  this  is 
developed  with  various  modulations  until  the  opening  theme  returns, 
first  in  Gr  minor,  then  in  C  minor.  Then  the  whole  opening  section, 
announced  by  the  English  horn,  is  combined  with  the  chief  theme  of 
the  scherzo,  given  to  the  violins. 

III.  Finale :  Allegro  non  troppo,  2-2.  After  a  few  energetic  in- 
troductory measures  the  chief  theme  appears,  dolce  cantabile,  in 
violoncellos  and  bassoons.  After  the  first  period  of  nearly  sixty 
measures,  a  phrase  in  B  major,  announced  by  the  brass,  is  answered 
by  the  strings.  A  more  sombre  motive  follows  in  violoncellos  and 
basses.  The  opening  theme  of  the  second  movement  now  reappears 
(English  horn),  accompanied  by  a  figure  in  triplets.  The  composer 
gives  this  description  of  the  remainder  of  the  movement:  Develop- 
ment of  the  themes  of  the  Finale.  A  marked  retard  in  the  tempo.  A 
fragment  of  the  opening  theme  of  the  second  movement  alternates 
with  fragments  of  the  sombre  third  theme  of  the  Finale.  Resump- 
tion of  the  original  tempo,  with  a  great  crescendo,  which  ends  in  a 
climax, — the  restatement  of  the  opening  D  major  theme  with  all  pos- 
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Bible  sonority.  The  chief  theme  of  the  second  movement  returns,  also 
with  great  sonority.  The  volume  of  tone  subsides,  and  the  third 
theme  of  the  first  movement  reappears.  This  leads  to  a  coda,  con- 
structed from  the  chief  themes  of  the  iirst  movement  in  conjunction 
with  the  opening  theme  of  the  Finale. 

* 
*  * 

M.  d'Indy  in  his  Life  of  Franck  says  little  about  the  structure  of 
this  symphony,  although  he  devotes  a  chapter  to  Franck's  string 
quartet 

Speaking  of  Franck's  sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  he  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  tirst  of  its  organic  germs  is  used  as  the 
theme  of  the  four  movements  of  the  work.  "From  this  moment 
cyclical  form,  the  basis  of  modern  symphonic  art,  was  created  and 
Consecrated."     lie  then  adds: — 

"The  majestic,  plastic  and  perfectly  beautiful  symphony  in  1) 
minor  is  constructed  on  the  same  method.  I  purposely  use  the  word 
method  for  this  neason:  after  having  long  described  Franck  as  an 
empiricist  and  an  improvisator — which  is  radically  wrong — his  ene- 
mies i  of  whom,  in  spite  of  his  incomparable  goodness,  he  made 
many)  and  his  ignorant  detractors  suddenly  changed  their  views 
and  called  him  a  musical  mathematician,  who  subordinated  inspira- 
tion and  impulse  to  a  conscientious  manipulation  of  form.  This,  we 
may  observe  in  passing,  is  a  common  reproach  brought  by  the  igno- 
rant Philistine  agaiiisl  the  dreamer  and  the  genius.  Vet  where  can 
we  point  to  a  composer  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
who  could — and  did — think  as  loftily  as  Franck,  or  who  could  have 
found  in  his  fervent  and  enthusiastic  heart  such  vast  ideas  as  those 
Whicfa   li<'  ;il    the  musical   basis  of  the  Symphony,   the  Quartet,  and 

The  Beatitudes'? 

"It  frequently  happens  in  the  history  of  art  that  a  breath  passing 

through  the  creative  spirits  of  the  day  incites  them,  without  any 
previous  mutual  understanding,  to  create  Works  which  are  identical 

in   form,   if  nol    in   Significance.      It    is  easy   to   find  examples  of  this 

kind  of  artistic  telepathy  between  painters  ami  writers,  but  the 
most  striking  instances  are  furnished  by  the  musical  art. 

•Without  going  bach  Upon  the  period  we  are  HOW  considering,  the 

yean  between  L884  and  L889  are  remarkable  for  a  curious  return  t<> 

pure  symphonic  form,    Apart  from  the  younger  composers,  ami  one 

or  two  unimportant   representatives  of  the  old  school,  three  com- 

who  had  already  made  their  mark     Lalo,  Saint-Sa£ns,  ami 

mk     produced  true  symphonies  at  this  time,  hut  widely  different 

ternal  aspect  and  ideas. 
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"Lalo's  Symphony  in  G  minor,*  which  is  on  very  classical  lines,  is 
remarkable  for  the  fascination  of  its  themes,  and  still  more  for 
charm  and  elegance  of  rhythm  and  harmony,  distinctive  qualities 
of  the  imaginative  composer  of  'Le  Roi  d'Ys.' 

"The  C  minor  symphony  of  Saint-Saens, f  displaying  undoubted 
talent,  seems  like  a  challenge  to  the  traditional  laws  of  tonal  struc- 
ture; and  although  the  composer  sustains  the  combat  with  clever- 
ness and  eloquence,  and  in  spite  of  the  indisputable  interest  of  the 
work — founded,  like  many  others  by  this  composer,  upon  a  prose 
theme,J  the  Dies  Irae — yet  the  final  impression  is  that  of  doubt  and 
sadness. 

"Franck's  Symphony,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  continual  ascent 
towards  pure  gladness  and  life-giving  light  because  its  workmanship 
is  solid  and  its  themes  are  manifestations  of  ideal  beauty.  What  is 
there  more  joyous,  more  sanely  vital,  than  the  principal  subject  of 
the  Finale,  around  which  all  the  other  themes  in  the  work  cluster 
and  crystallize?  While  in  the  higher  registers  all  is  dominated  by 
that  motive  which  M.  Ropartz  has  justly  called  'the  theme  of  faith.' 

"This  symphony  was  really  bound  to  come  as  the  crown  of  the 
artistic  work  latent  during  the  six  years  to  which  I  have  been  allud- 
ing.'^ 

*  Lalo's  Symphony  in  G  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  February  13,  1887, 
at  Paris.  The  introduction  to  the  first  allegro,  passages  in  the  scherzo,  and  the  theme 
of  the  slow  movement  were  taken  by  Lalo  from  his  opera  "Fiesque,"  composed  in 
1867-68. — P.  H. 

f  Saint-Saens  wrote  his  symphony  in  C  minor  for  the  London  Philharmonic  Society. 
The  symphony  was  first  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Society  in  London,  May  19,  1886, 
when  the  composer  conducted.  It  has  been  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Boston,  February  16,  1901,  March  29,  1902,  May  2,  1914,  March 
22,  1918,  and  it  was  performed  in  Boston  at  a  concert  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Saint-Saens,  November  26,  1906,  when  Dr.  Muck  conducted. — P.  H. 

%  Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation  is  here  not  clear.  D'Indy  wrote  "Sur  le  thSrne 
de  la  prose  :  Dies  Irae," — on  the  theme  of  the  prose,  Dies  Irae.  Prose  here  means  a 
piece  of  rhythmical  or  rhymed  accentual  verse,  sung  or  said  between  the  epistle  and 
gospel  at  certain  masses.  It  is  also  called  a  sequence.  "Victimae  Paschali,"  "Veni, 
Sancte  Spiritus,"  "Lauda  Sion,"  "Dies  Irae,"  are  examples,  but  neither  Le  Brun  nor 
Benedict  XIV.  recognized  the  "Stabat  Mater"  as  a  prose. — P.  H. 

§  We  must  in  justice  deal  with  the  erroneous  view  of  certain  misinformed  critics 
who  have  tried  to  pass  off  Franck's  symphony  as  an  offshoot  (they  do  not  say  imitation, 
because  the  difference  between  the  two  works  is  so  obvious)  of  Saint-Saens' s  work  in 
C  minor.  The  question  can  be  settled  by  bare  facts.  It  is  true  that  the  Symphony  with 
organ,  by  Saint-Saens,  was  given  for  the  first. time  in  England  in  1885  (sic),  but  it  was 
not  known  or  played  in  France  until  two  (sic)  years  later  (January  9,  1887,  at  the  Con- 
servatory) ;  now  at  this  time  Franck's  Symphony  was  completely  finished. — V.  d'l. 

M.  d'Indy  is  mistaken  in  the  date  of  the  performance  in  London  ;  but  his  argument 
holds  good. — P.  H. 
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Beethoven       .         .     Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 


Saint-Saens 
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I.  Alborada. 

II.  Variations. 

III.  Alborada. 
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V.  Fandango  of  the  Asturias. 

(Played  without  pause) 


Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes,  Op.  34 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827,) 

Anton  Schindler  wrote  in  his  Life  of  Beethoven  (Minister,  1840)  : 
"First  in  the  fall  of  1802  was  his  [Beethoven's]  mental  condition  so 
much  bettered  that  he  could  take  hold  afresh  of  his  long-formulated 
plan  and  make  some  progress :  to  pay  homage  with  a  great  instru- 
mental work  to  the  hero  of  the  time,  Napoleon.  Yet  not  until  1803 
did  he  set  himself  seriously  to  this  gigantic  work,  which  we  now 
know  under  the  title  of  'Sinphonia  Eroica': 'on  account  of  many  in- 
terruptions it  was  not  finished  until  the  following  year.  ...  The 
first  idea  of  this  symphony  is  said  to  have  come  from  General  Berna- 
dotte,  who  was  then  French  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  highly 
treasured  Beethoven.  I  heard  this  from  many  friends  of  Beethoven. 
Count  Moritz  Lichnowsky,  who  was  often  with  Beethoven  in  the 
company  of  Bernadotte,  .  .  .  told  me  the  same  story."  Schindler 
also  wrote,  with  reference  to  the  year  1823 :  "The  correspondence  of 
the  King  of  Sweden  led  Beethoven's  memory  back  to  the  time  when 
the  King,  then  General  Bernadotte,  Ambassador  of  the  French  Be- 
public,  was^at  Vienna,  and  Beethoven  had  a  lively  recollection  of 
the  fact  that  Bernadotte  indeed  first  awakened  in  him  the  idea  of 
the  'Sinphonia  Eroica.' " 

These  statements  are  direct.  Unfortunately,  Schindler,  in  the 
third  edition  of  his  book,  mentioned  Beethoven  as  a  visitor  at  the 
house  of  Bernadotte  in  1798,  repeated  the  statement  that  Bernadotte 
inspired  the  idea  of  the  symphony,  and  added :  "Not  long  afterward 
the  idea  blossomed  into  a  deed" ;  he  also  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that 
Beethoven  was  a  stanch  republican,  and  cited,  in  support  of  his 
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admiration  of  Napoleon,  passages  from  Beethoven's  own  copy  of 
Schleiermacher's  translation  of  IMato. 

Thayer  admits  that  the  thought  of  Napoleon  may  have  influenced 
the  form  ami  the  contents  of  the  symphony;  that  the  composer  may 

have  based  a  system  of  politics  on  Plato:  "but."  he  adds,  "Bernadotte 
had  been  long  absent  from  Vienna  before  the  Consular  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  adopted  at  Paris,  and  before  Schleiermacher's  Plato 
was  published  in  Berlin." 

The  symphony  was  composed  in  1S03-04.  The  story  is  that  the 
title-page  of  the  manuscript  bore  the  word  ,T>>uonapa^te,'  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  'fLuigf  van  Beethoven";  "and  not  a  word 
more,"  said  Pies,  who  saw  the  manuscript.  "I  was  the  first,"  also 
said  Pies,  "who  brought  him  the  news  that  Bonaparte  had  had 
himself  declared  Emperor,  whereat  he  broke  ont  angrily:  'Then  lie's 
nothing  but  an  ordinary  man!  Now  he'll  trample  on  all  the  rights 
of  men  to  serve  his  own  ambition;  he  will  put  himself  higher  than 
all  others  and  turn  out  a  tyrant"  " 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  story  that,  when  the  death  of  Napoleon 
;it  St.  Helena  was  announced,  Beethoven  exclaimed,  "Did  I  not 
foresee  the  catastrophe  when   I  wrote  the  funeral  march  in  the 

•Kroica'?" 

M.  Vincent  d'Indy  in  his  remarkable  Life  of  Beethoven  argues 
against    Schindler's   theory   that    Beethoven    wished   to   celebrate   the 

French  Revolution  <  n  hl<><\  ~c'<'t<iit  Vhomme  de  Brkmaire"  that 
Beethoven  honored  by  his  dedication  (pp,  ti»  82), 

The  original  score  of  the  symphony  was  bought  in  ISL'T  by  .Joseph 
Dessauer  for  three  florins,  ten  kreuxers,  at   auction   in   Vienna.     On 

the  title-page  stands  "Sinfonia  grande."    Two  words  that  should 

follow    Immediately    were   erased.      One    of    these    words    is    plainly 

"Bonaparte,"  and  under  his  own  name  the  composer  wrote  in  large 
characters  with  a  lead-pencil:  tfWritten  on  Bonaparte." 

Thus  it  appears  there  Can  be  nothing  in  the  statements  that  have 
(Ome  down  from  <  V.erny.  1  > r.  Bartolini,  and  Others:  the  first  allegro 

describes  0  sea-fight;  the  funeral  march  is  in  memory  of  Nelson  or 

Genera]  Abercrombie,  etc    There  can  be  no  doubt  that   Napoleon. 

the  young  conqueror,  the  Consul,  the  enemy  of  kings,  worked  a  spell 

Beethoven,  as  over  Berlios,  Eaxlitt,  Victor  Hugo;  for,  according 

t'»  \v.  E.  Henley's  paradox,  although,  as  despot,  Napoleon  had  "no 

for  new  ideas  :ind   no  tolerance  for  intellectual    Independence," 
yet  he  was  "the  cereal   rirst  Cause  of  Romanticism." 

The  flrsl  performance  of  the  symphony  was  al  ;•  private  concert 
at  Prince  Lobkowits'i  in  December,  1804.  The  composer  conducted, 
and  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  allegro  he  brought  the  orchestra 
Co  grief ,  so  that  a  fresh  start  was  made.    The  first  performance  iu 
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public  was  at  a  concert  given  by  Clement  at  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien,  April  7, 1805.  The  symphony  was  announced  as  "A  new  grand 
Symphony  in  D^sharp  by  Herr  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  dedicated  to 
his  Excellence  Prince  von  Lobkowitz."  Beethoven  conducted.  Czerny 
remembered  that  some  one  shouted  from  the  gallery:  '"I'd  give 
another  kreuzer  if  they  would  stop."  Beethoven's  friends  declared 
the  work  a  masterpiece.  Some  said  it  would  gain  if  it  were  shortened, 
if  there  were  more  "light,  clearness,  and  unity."  Others  found  it 
a  mixture  of  the  good,  the  grotesque,  the  tiresome. 

The  symphony  was  published  in  October,  1806.  The  title  in 
Italian  stated  that  it  was  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  man. 
And  there  was  this  note:  "Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than 
an  ordinary  symphony,  it  should  be  performed  at  the  beginning 
rather  than  at  the  end  of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an 
aria,  or  after  a  concerto.  If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the 
danger  that  it  will  not  produce  on  the  audience,  whose  attention 
will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding  pieces,  the  effect  which  the 
composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to  attain." 


The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  E-flat  major,  3-4,  opens  with 
two  heavy  chords  for  full  orchestra,  after  which  the  chief  theme  is 
given  out  by  the.'cellos.    This  theme  is  note  for  note  the  same  as 
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that    Of    the    tal    measures   of    tin*    I  nt  r;uK'    written    by    Mo/art    in 

1786  art  Vienna  for  hie  one  net  operetta,  "Bastien  et   Bastienne,^ 
armed  in  1788  at  a  Viennese  garden-house  (K.  50).     Mozart's 

•heme  is  in  <;  major.  Beethoven's  theme  is  finished  i»y  the  violins 
and  developed  al  length.  There  is  a  subsidiary  theme,  which  begins 
with  a  series  <>i   detached   phrases  distributed   among  wood-wind 

uments  and  ihen  the  violins.     The  second  theme,  of  a  plain;  ive 

character,  is  given  out  alternately  by  wood-wind  and  Btrings:    The 

iopment  is  most  elaborate,  t'nll  of  Striking  contrasts,  rich  in 
new  ideas.     The  passage  in  which  the  horn  enters  with  the  first  two 

B ",]•(  -  Of  tfce  first  theme  in  tin4  tonic  chord  of  the  key.  while  the 
violins  keep  Op  8  tremolo  on  Aflat  and  B-flat,  has  given  rise  to  many 

anecdotes  and  provoked  tierce  discussion1.    The  coda  is  of  unusual 

jth. 
The  funeral  inarch.  Adagio  assai.  C  minor,  2-4,  begins,  pianissimo 
g  sotto  foee,  with  the  theme  in  the  tirst  violins,  accompanied  by 

pie  Chords  in  the  other  strings.     The  tin  me   is   repeated   by  the 

oboe,   accompanied   by   wood-wind    instruments   and   strings;   the 

Strings   ,Lrive   the  second    portion   of   the   theme.      A   development    by 
full   orchestra    follows.     The  second   theme   is   in   G  major.      Phrase- 

out   by  various  wood-wind   instruments  in  alternation, 

,1  by    triplet  arpeggios  in  the  strings,    This  theme. 

is  ,],  ,.«1  ;  and  t!  a  return  to  the  first  theme  in  C  minor  in 

There  is  fugal  development   at    length   of  a    figure  that 

sely  connected  with  either  of  the  two  th<  aes,    The  tirst 

:!,,..  for  a  moment,  lmt  strings  and  brass  enter  forth* 

il:l(  major.    This  episode  is  followed  by  another:  and  at 

the  first  theme  returns  in  fragmentary  form  in  the  ii  ins. 

ompanied  by  a  pizzicato  bass  and  chords  In  oboes  and  horns. 

in.lv.  dis<  iii«'  patriotism  of  Beetl  shown  in  his 

Lis    ;,  lie,  hi.    :    to    the    "  Ifliftt  ntis  rtU  ."    t  iie    adaptation    l 

i  ,.  rhythm  to  melody',  thai  characterize  s  this  ;h, 

I  major,  ?  are  pi  tnissimo 

,in,i  .hoc  and  first  do!  '  •    which 

taken  from  an  old  A  p  folk  This  melody 

ic  material  i  in  E  ll:,t  maJor  '" 

the  horns,  which  are  Inte         ed  by  pi 

in  wood  prind  [natron  i 

r  ,                   ro  molto,  E  Bat  maj<          ■    A  I  ritthei 

riation       B  ethoven  v,  themfl 

d    .  ...  it  m  the  ftnale  of  his  ballet,  "Pi  pfe  ded 

•  in  Hi.  '    "",' 

Introductioi  i  the 

Aiougb  .i   were  an  I 
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pendent  theme,  The  total  two  variations  in  the  strings  are  con- 
trapuntal, in  the  third  the  tuneful  second  theme  is  in  the  wood- 
wind against  runs  in  the  first  violins.    The  fourth  is  a  Long  fugal 

development  of  the  first  theme  against  a  eounter-suhjeet  found  in 
the  first  variation.  Variations  in  (1  minor  follow,  and  the  second 
theme  is  heard  in  C  major.  There  is  a  new  fugal  development  of 
the  inverted  lirst  theme.  The  tempo  changes  to  poco  andante,  wood- 
wind instruments  play  an  expressive  version  of  the  second  theme, 
which  is  developed  to  a  coda  for  full  orchestra,  and  the  symphony 
ends  with  a  joyful  glorilieat ion  of  the  theme. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets. 
two  bassoons,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Hbnri  Bknjamin  Rabaud  was  born  in  Paris,  November  LO,  1873. 

He  is  the  son  of  Hippolyle  Franrois  Kahaud  i  L839-1900),  who  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  lor  violoncello  playing  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory in   L861.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Opera  orchestra    i  L859- 

and  for  many  years  solo  violoncellist  of  the  Conservatory  or- 
chestra.    Professor  of  the  violoncello  at  the  Conservatory   (1886 

L900),  he  had  distinguished  pupils,  among  them  .Mr.  Joseph  Malkin 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  .Mr.  Henri  Riband's  grand- 
father on  his  mother's  side  was  the  celebrated  llutist   Vincent  Joseph 

Doras,  born  Vansteenkiste  (1812-96).  lie  is  therefore  a  grand- 
nephew  of  the  singer  Julie  Aimee  Josephe  Dorus-Oras  (1804-96). 
Flutist  and  singer  were  born  at  Valenciennes. 

.Mi-.  Rabattd  studied  composition  with  Massenet   at   the  Paris  (\>n- 

servatory,  wnere  in  L81M  ho  was  awarded  the  first  grand  priw  d< 
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Rome.  After  four  years  at  the  Villa  Medicis  he  organized  and 
directed  with  Max  d'Ollone  *  orchestral  concerts  in  Rome  (1898)  and 
in  Vienna  (1899)  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  in  those  cities  com- 
positions of  contemporaneous  French  musicians. 

As  conductor  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  Mr.  Rabaud  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  February  1, 1908.  The  opera  was  "Lohengrin."  Among 
the  operas  he  conducted  that  year  were:  "Tristan  and  Isolde," 
"Thais,"  and  "Tannhauser."  In  1908  he  also  conducted  a  Lamou- 
reux  concert  (February  23).  On  January  3,  1914,  he  was  appointed 
first  conductor  of  the  Opera  in  place  of  Paul  Vidal.  The  war 
broke  out.  In  1914-15,  he  was  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  Con- 
servatory Orchestra  concerts  then  given  at  the  Sorbonne.  On  May 
2,  1915,  "Marouf,"  revived  at  the  Opera-Comique  was  conducted  by 
the  composer. 

On  June  30,  1914,  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  attending  a  perform- 
ance of  "Marouf"  announced  that  Mr.  Rabaud  had  been  made  Chev- 

*  Maximilien  Paul  Marie  F61ix  d'Ollone,  born  at  Besancon,  June  13,  1875,  studied 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  he  was  awarded  the  first  grand  prix  de  Rome  in  1897, 
pupil  of  Massenet  and  Lenepveu.  Among  his  works  are  "Vision  de  Dante"  (1898), 
"Jeanne  d'Arc  a  Domremy,"  "Terre  promise"  (1903)  ;  "Dans  la  Cath6drale,"  orchestra 
and  chorus  (1905)  ;  "Le  Mene'trier,"  for  solo  violin  and  orchestra  (1911)  ;  Fantasie  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra ;  "Bacchus  mystifie"'  ;  Scenes  paiennes  for  violin  and  piano- 
forte ;  pianoforte  pieces,  songs,  and  these  operas  :  "Le  R6tour,"  lyric  drama  in  two  acts, 
produced  at  Angers,  1912  or  1913  ;  "Les  Amantes  de  Rimini" — third  act  performed  at 
the  Op6ra,  Paris,  1916  (Mile.  Gall  and  the  tenor  Lafflte)  ;  "Jean,"  not  yet  produced.  At 
present  Mr.  d'Ollone  is  in  the  service  of  France  in  Switzerland. 
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Copy  of  Col.  Taylor's  letter. — Shubert  Thea- 
tre, Boston,  June  24,  1918. 
My  dear  Miss  Kingman, — The  devotion  to 
your  country  as  expressed  in  your  generous 
contribution  given  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  on 
Saturday  evening  was  sincerely  appreciated  by 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  you, 
especially  by  myself,  who  was  responsible  for 
half  the  programme.  Your  beautiful  voice 
together  with  your  charming  personality  cap- 
tivated everybody.  I  predict  for  you  a  most 
successful  future  and  shall  watch  your  career 
as  it  develops,  with  a  keen  interest. 

Very  sincerely,  CHAS.  W.  TAYLOR, 

Colonel  U.S.  Army — Cavalry. 

'       Management 
R.  E.  Johnston.  1451  Broadway,  N.Y. 

Residence,  713  Madison  Avenue,  N.Y. 
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alier  <lc  La  L6gion  d'Honnedv.  "All  applauded  iliis  honor  apoa 
taiiroush  awarded  a  true  although  very  modes*  artist,  a  musician 
of  great  and  fine  talent,  the  composer  <>f  a  charming  musical  work 
which  is  truly  French." 

Mr.  Etabaud  is  one  of  tin-  Comity  dy Execution  of  the  RooiSti  Nq 
tionaU  d>  Mu8%qm . 

The  catalogue  el  his  works  is  as  follows: — 

Op  •  !.:i    Fillc  de   Roland."'   mii-deal    trniredy    in   floor 

Libretto  based  by  Paul  Ferrier  on  the  tragedy  ol  the  same  oame  by 
Henri  de  Bornier.*  Op&ra-Comique,  Paris.  March  16,  1904.  Gerald,  I..  Beyle; 
[..•  Comte  Ainaury.  11.  Dnfranne;  Charlemagne,  Vleuille;  Etagenhardt,  Bisea; 
Le  duo  Nayiu.'.  AUani :  Badbert,  Baberdean;  lianire.  Vignle;  Berthe,  Mine. 

Marguerite    <'arre;     Theobald,     Miss     1  )usncsnil  ;     Geoffroy,     Mine     Muratore. 

Andre  afeaaager  conducted.    There  were  ten  performances  at   the  Open 
mique  thai  year. 

"MAroof,  Bavetier  da  ('aire.'-  opera-comique  in  five  acts.    Libretto  by  Laden 
Nepoty,  based  on  a  tale  In  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night,"  according  to  the 

translation  into  French  by  I>r.  Manlrus.     <  )pera  < 'oinique.  Paris.  May  15,  1914. 

i. a  Princesse  Baamcheddine,  Misa  Davelli;  Fattonmah  la  Calamltense,  Bdlss 
line;  Marouf,  Jean  F6rier;  Le  Saltan  flu  Khaitan.  Vienille;  Le  Visir, 
Delroye;  Ali.  Vignefin;  Le  Peuah,  alesmaecker;  Le  PatLsisier  Ahmad,  Aafima; 
ler  marchand,  Caxeneuve;  2e  marchand,  Audouin:  Le  Kadi.  Payan;  Le  Chef 
dea  Marina  ei  on  muezzin,  de  ('reus;  in  mameiouk,  Beymand;  in  muezzin. 
Thibaad;  I'n  mameloak,  Bran;  On  homme  de  police.  Deloger;  i'n  liomiio  de 
police,  Corbiere.     Franz   Ruhlinann  conducted.     Tins  opera   was  produced  at 

the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  New  York,  on  December  v.k  p.»it.    La  Prin- 

•  This  tragedy  \\;i^  produced  al  The  ComMie  Francaiee,  Paria,  lYi>runr\    Iff,  L676 
Bernhardt   took   the   pari   <>f  Berthe;   Miss   Martin   thai    o{  Theobald:   Maulmnt. 
Charlemagne;    Mounet-Sully,   G4rald ;    Cb€ry,   Radbert;    Laroche,    Ragenhardt;   Dvponl 
Vernon.    Amaury ;    Martel,    Nayme;    Charpentler,    Geoffrey;    Joltet,    Hardri;    Villain. 
.   Richard,   Richard 
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cesse,  Frances  Alda ;  Fattouinah,  Kathleen  Howard ;  Marouf,  Giuseppe  de 
Luca;  Le  Sultan,  Leon  Rothier;  Le  Vizir,  Andrea  de  Segurola ;  Ali,  Thomas 
Chalmers ;  Le  KMi,  Giulio  Rossi ;  Le  Patissier,  Robert  Leonard ;  Le  Fellah, 
ler  marchand,  Un  Anier,  Pietro  Audisio ;  Un  muezzin,  Angelo  Bada ;  Le  Chef 
des  Marins,  Albert  Reiss;  Un  muezzin,  Max  Bloch;  2e  marchand,  Pompilio 
Malatesta.    Conductor,  Pierre  Monteux. 

Music  for  "Le  Marchand  de  Venise"  (Shakespeare),  Theatre  Antoine,  Paris. 
1916.  Mr.  Rabaud  adapted  English  music  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  en- 
deavored to  preserve  the  ancient  style. 

Music  for  "Antoine  et  Cleopatre"  (Shakespeare),  Theatre  Antoine,  Paris. 
1917. 

Orchestral  :  Symphony  No.  1,  D  minor,  Concert  d'Harcourt,  Paris,  No- 
vember 3,  1895.  This  symphony  was  composed  while  Mr.  Rabaud  was  still 
a  pupil  of  fhe  Conservatory. 

Symphony  No.  2,  E  minor,  Concert  Colonne,  Paris,  November  12,  1899.  The 
composer  conducted.  Mr.  Rabaud  was  awarded  the  Prix  MonMnne  for  this 
symphony.  His  friend  Max  d'Ollone  was  also  awarded  the  prize  at  the  same 
time  for  his  "Vision  de  Dante."  Charpentier's  "Louise"  urged  in  competition 
failed  to  receive  the  requisite  number  of  votes. 

"La  Procession  Nocturne,"  symphonic  poem  (after  Lenau),  Concert  Colonne, 
Paris,  January  15,  1899. 

Divertissement  sur  les  Chansons  Russes,  Concert  Colonne,  Paris,  January 
13,  1901. 

Eglogue:  PoSme  Virgilien  (with  reference  to  the  first  Bucolic).  Concert 
Lamoureux,  Paris,  November  2,  1902. 

Mr.  Rabaud  has  arranged  a  Concert  Suite  from  his  music  for  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice." 

He  orchestrated  "Dolly,"  six  pianoforte  pieces  for  four  hands  by  Gabriel 
Faure  (composed  by  Faure  in  1893-96),  Nancy,  February  9,  190S. 

Chamber  Music  :     Quartet  for  strings. 

Andante  and  Scherzo  for  flute,  violin,  and  pianoforte. 

Choral,  etc. :     "DaphneV'  the  cantata  which  won  Mr.  Rabaud  the  price  de 
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room  iiy  Charles  Etaffalli  First  performance  June  22,  1894,  at  the 
Conservatory;  second  at  the  institute  June  28,  1804.  Singers:  Mmo.  Carrere; 
Messrs.  Vagqel  and  Donalllier. 

"Ji't».*"  oratorio  for  solo  rolces,  chorus  and  orchestra.  Mr.  Rabaud's  envoi  dc 
Rome,     Book  by  Oharles  RaffalH  and  Henri  de  Qorsse.     Performed  at  the 

LBervatOry  for  the  Bitting  Of  the  Academy  Of  Fine  Arts.  1!>(K). 

l>ouxieme  I'oeme  I.yriiiue  BUT  le  [lyre  de  Job,  for  baritone  and  orchestra, 
Gone  lonne,  December  :>.  1906.     Text  taken  from  Renan's  translation. 

Hector  Dnfranne,  baritone. 

Fourth  Psalm  for  solo  voiced;  chorus,  and  orchestra,  1901.  Performed  at  a 
concert  of  the  Soeiete  Quillot  de  Sainliris,  Paris. 

'•Hyinne  a  la  France  Kternelle"  (Victor  Hugo))  for  tenor  solo,  chorus,  and 
orchestra.  Op&a-Comique,  December,  1916,  at  a  performance  "Theatre  aux 
Arnu't'v." 

Bongs. 


Symphonic  Poem  No.  4,  "The  Youth  of  Hercules,"  Or.  50. 

Camilla  Saixt-Sakxs 

(Born   in  Paris  on  Octoher  9,  1835 ;  still  living  in  Pari-.) 

Saint -Saens's  symphonic  poem,  "La  Jeunesse  d,Hereule,'M  was  per- 
formed lor  the  first  time  at  a  Ch&telet  concert  in  Paris,  January  28, 
L877. 

The  lull  score  of  this  composition  is  preceded  by  a  note  on  the 
fly-leaf.— 
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THE   YOUTH   OF   HERCULES. 

Symphonic  Poem. 

legend. 

"The  fable  relates  that  Hercules  on  his  entrance  upon  life  saw  two 
roads  lie  open  before  him,  that  of  pleasure  and  that  of  virtue. 

"Insensible  to  the  seductions  of  Nymphs  and  Bacchantes,  the  hero 
chooses  the  path  of  struggles  and  combats,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
catches  a  glimpse  of  the  reward  of  immortality  through  the  flames 
of  the  funeral  pyre." 

The  symphonic  poem  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  a  small  bugle  in  B-flat, 
two  cornets-a-pistons,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle,  harp,  and 
strings.    The  score  is  dedicated  to  Henri  Duparc* 

~*  Marie  Eugene  Henri  Fouque  Duparc  was  born  at  Paris,  January  21,  1848.  He 
studied  at  a  Jesuit  college  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  piano  lessons  from  C6sar 
Franck  prompted  him  to  be  a  musician,  and  he  also  took  lessons  in  composition.  His 
early  friends  were  Saint-Saens,  Faur€,  de  Castillon,  and  the  painter  Regnault.  In  1870 
he  journeyed  to  Munich  to  hear  operas  by  Wagner.  He  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  siege 
of  Paris.  About  1880  his  health  became  such  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  work,  and 
he  made  his  home  at  Monein,  in  the  Lower  Pyrenees.  He  is  now  living  in  Switzerland. 
His  chief  works  are  a  symphonic  poem,  "Lenore"  "(composed  in  1874-75,  performed  at 
Paris,  October  28,  1877,  since  revised,  first  performed  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  concert, 
December  5,  1896),  an  orchestral  suite,  a  violoncello  sonata  (destroyed),  a  set  of 
waltzes  for  orchestra  (1874)  "Aux  Istoiles,"  nocturne  for  orchestra  (1910,  performed  at 
a  Lamoureux  concert,  February  26,  1911),  a  suite  for  pianoforte,  and  some  remarkable 
songs,  the  most  important  of  which  were  composed  during  the  years  1874—78.  Franck 
repeatedly  said  that  Duparc,  of ■  all  his  pupils,  was  the  one  best  organized  to  create 
musical  ideas,  the  one  whose  vigorous  temperament  and  dramatic  sentiment  should  have 
brought  success  in  the  opera-house.  Duparc  worked  on  a  lyric  drama,  "Roussalka," 
but  was  unable  to  complete  it  before  his  enforced  retirement. 
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Tin-  wmk  begins  with  a  short  Andante  sosienuto,  lMlat  major,  4-4. 
Muted  violins  give  out  recitative-like  pb  rases,  which  are  interrupted 

i.v  sighs  in  the  woodwind  and  end  in  gentle  harmonies  in  the  strings 
and  wind  instruments.  A  roll  on  the  kettledrums  leads  to  an  Alle- 
gro moderate,  l-Mlai  major.  4-4,  in  which  the  now  ununited  strings 
play  the  Brsl  theme  in  full  harmony,  the  theme  of  Virtue,  which 
hears  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  preceding  violin  phrases.  This 
theme  is  developed  and  leads  to  an  expressive  subsidiary  melody. 
played  by  the  violins  over  a  syncopated  bass,  "This  melody  seems 
almost  like  a  rhythmic  variation  of  the  first  theme."  This  is  de- 
\  eloped  until  h  runs  into  passage-work,  and  lades  away  in  soft  har- 
monies. There  is  now  a  modulation  to  1)  major  with  oboe  hints  of  a 
now  theme.  This  songful  new  theme  appears  in  E  major,  sung  by 
flute  and  clarinet,  then  by  the  first  violins  over  a  tremolo  of  the 
other  strings  minted),  and  then  against  wood-wind  triplets  and 
chords  lor  the  harp.     The  horn  has  the  last  of  the  melody. 

Allegro  in  E  major.  2-2.  The  music  of  Pleasure  begins  with  bits 
<»i  ;i  Bacchanalian  tune  played  by  flutes.  This  theme  is  developed 
at  length,  first  in  the  wood  wind,  then  in  the  strings  in  octaves 
against  trills  in  the  woodwind,  and  then  by  a  constantly  increasing 
Orchestra  until  the  climax  is  reached.  There  is  a  gradual  diminu- 
endo. Recitatives  for  strings,  horns,  and  other  wind  instruments 
lead  to  the  return  of  the  theme  of  Virtue,  Andante  sosienuto,  E-llat 
major.  This  is  developed  much  as  before,  although  the  development 
if  somewhat  more  extended.  Forcible  declamatory  passages  in 
strings  and  wind  are  followed  by  the  theme,  sung  softly,  at  lirst 
by  the  clarinet,  to  which  the  oboe  is  afterwards  added.  The  de- 
velopment ;M  last  reaches  a  stormy  climax,  when  the  second  theme 
r«-t  urns  in  E  major  with  a  different  rhythm,  in  wood-wind  instru 
nients  against  harp  arpeggios  and  sustained  harmonies  in  clarinets. 
bassoons,    and    horns.      The    themes    vie   with    each    other.      The    tiist 
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theme  triumphs  in  a  maestoso  movement,  E-flat  major,  4-4,  with 
the  full  strength  of  the  orchestra. 


The  prefatory  note  of  Saint- Saens  was  taken  from  "Hercules  be- 
tween Vice  and  Virtue,"-  an  allegory  by  Prodicus  of  Cea  or  Cos. 
(There  is  dispute  as  to  his  birthplace:  see  note  A  to  the  article 
"Prodicus"  in  Bayle's  Dictionary.)  As  quoted  by  Xenophon  in  his 
"Memorabilia"  and  put  by  him  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates  encour- 
aging Aristippus  to  study  wisdom,  the  apologue  or  declamation  is 
about  as  follows :  When  Hercules  left  his  infancy  and  entered  into 
his  youth, — the  age  when  a  man  begins  to  decide  things  for  him- 
self,— he  went  to  sit  down  and  meditate  in  a  lonely  place.  There 
two  women  of  superhuman  shape  appeared  to  him.  One  was  clothed 
in  white.  To  her  had  Nature  given  rare  purity  of  form  and  color ; 
her  eyes  were  charged  with  modesty.  The  face  and  the  body  of  the 
other  were  painted,  to  make  her  seem  more  white  and  red  than  she 
was  by  nature,  and  she  wore. a  transparent  garment  that  revealed 
her  body.**    She  looked  at  Hercules  and  also  looked  around  her  and 

*  This  allusion  might  lead  one  to  think  that  Prodicns  was  born  on  Cos,  for  it  was 
a  woman  of  that  island,  one  Pamphila,  "and  surely  she  is  not  to  be  defrauded,"  says 
Pliny,  "of  her  due  honor  and  praise,"  who  first  found  out  ''the  fine  silk  tiffany,  sarcanet, 
and\  cypress,  which  instead  of  apparel  to  cover  and  hide  shew  women  naked  through 
theriV'  This  silk  of  Cos  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  ancient  writers,  and  even  moved 
the  erudite  Mr.  John  P.  Rowbotham  to  the  liveliest  admiration. —  (Rowbotham's  "His- 
tory of.  Music,"  Vol.  II.  p.  351,  London,  1886.) 
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looked  t<>  Bee  if  others  wen  regarding  her,  for  Bhe  eyed  herself  con- 
stantly. Hercules  asked  her  name,  and  'she  answered:  "Those  that 
Love  nie  call  me  Pleasure;  my  enemies  call  me  Vice."  The  other 
woman,  interrogated  in  turn,  spoke  very  differently:  "Hercules. 
yon  must  pursue  tin*  path  I  show  you.  You  will  hear  only  the  truth 
from  my  mouth.  All  that  is  beautiful  and  honest  in  this  world  is 
at  the  price  Of  assiduous  work.  Those  whom  I  love  awake  without 
regret  Or  remorse;  young,  they  know  the  pleasure  of  being  praised 
by  the  old  :  when  they  are  old,  they  enjoy  the  respect  of  youth;  their 
memory  lives  after  them,  and  their  name  goes  sounding  clown  the 

ages." 

This  story  has  been  quoted  by  many,  as  by  Cicero,  Quintilian; 
Lucian  based  his  "Dream"  on  the  legend;  Saint  Basil  used  the  apo- 
logue to  show  that  a  pagan  writer  could  unconsciously  work  for  the 
righteousness  of  the  Christian.  The  subject  has  been  chosen  by 
many  painters — Rubens  (who  represents  Hercules  between  Venus 
and  Minerva),  Battoni,  Gerard  de  Lairesse,  Poussin,  G.  Crayer. 
Annibal  Carreche,  and  others.  Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  this 
story  was  told  by  Prodicus  in  his  life  of  Hercules;  others,  that  it 
was  in  a  book  entitled  "The  Hours,"  a  collection  of  moral  sayings 
for  old  and  young.  It  is  an  ironical  fact  that  Prodicus,  like  So- 
crates, was  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians  as  one  that  corrupted 
their  youth  by  inculcating  profaneness,  and  Aristophanes  said  of 
one  of  his  characters;  "This  man  has  been  spoiled  by  books,  by 
Prodicus,  or  the  conversation  of  great  talkers." 

Surely  Hercules  departed  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path,  and 
Saint-Safins  himself  represented   him  in  his  third  Symphonic  poem, 

"Omphale'a  Spinning-wheel,'1  <>p.  31    (composed  in   1-871),  as  the 

slave  of  the  Lydian  queen.  Certain  ancient  writers  insisted  that 
Hercules  thus  obeyed  an  oracle  and  expiated  his  murder  of  Iphitus. 

Hut  poets,  satirists,  and  gossipera  of  antiquity  were  not  so  much 
interested  in  the  brave  deeds  done  In  Omphale's  country  as  in  show- 
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ing  the  hero  subjugated  by  a  woman.  Thus  Propertius  (III.  11) 
sings  of  Omphale,  "this  young  Lydian  woman,"  who  saw  "the  fame 
of  her  charms,  bathed  so  often  in  Lydian  streams,  reach  such  a 
height  that  the  strong  hand  which  planted  the  pillars  of  the  world 
did  not  disdain  to  spin  his  task  at  the  knees  of  the  fair  one." 


Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes,  Op.  34. 

Nicolas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakoff 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March  18,*  1844; 
died  at  Petrograd,  June  21,  1908.) 

Rimsky-Korsakoff's  "Capriccio  Espagnol"  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  Petrograd^  at  a  Russian  Symphony  concert,  October 
31, f  1887.  The  composer  conducted.  The  Caprice  was  published  in 
1887,  yet  we  find  Tschaikowsky  writing  to  Rimsky-Korsakoff  in 
1886  (November  11)  :  "I  must  add  that  your  'Spanish  Caprice'  is  a 
colossal  masterpiece  of  instrumentation, %  and  you  may  regard  your- 
self as  the  greatest  master  of  the  present  day." 

The  Caprice  was  performed  at  one  of  Anton  Seidl's  Popular  Or- 
chestral concerts  at  Brighton  Beach,  New  York,  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Orchestra  in  1891,  at  one  of  the  concerts  that  were  given  from 
June  27  to  September  7. 

The  Caprice  is  dedicated  to  the  artists  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
Imperial  Russian  Opera  House  of  Petrograd.     The  names,  begin- 

*  This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Belaieff,  the  Russian  publisher  of  music. 
One  or  two  music  lexicons  give  May  21. 

t  This  date,  given  on  the  title-page  of  the  score,  is  probably  according  to  the  Rus- 
sian calendar. 

%  These  words  are  italicized  in  the  original  letter. 
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Ding  with  M.  Koehler  and  K.  Kaminsky,  are  given,  sixty-seven  in 

all,  on  the  title-page  of  the  score.  The  Caprice  is  scored  for  piccolo, 
two  Antes,  two  oboes  (one  Interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  lour  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  side-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
tambourine,  castanets,  harp,  and  strings. 

The  movements,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  composer,  are 
to  be  played  without  intervening  pauses. 

I.  Alborada.  Vivo  e  strepitoso,  A  major.  2-4.  Alborado,  de- 
rived from  the  Spanish  word  alitor,  whiteness,  dawn  (Latin,  ulhor, 
whiteness),  means  (1)  twilight,  first  dawn  of  day;  (2)  an  action 
fought  at  dawn  of  day;  (3)  a  morning  serenade;  (4)  a  morning 
cannon  tired  at  daybreak;  (5)  military  music  for  the  morning;  (6) 
a  species  of  musical  composition.  The  word,  here  used  as  the  term 
for  a  morning  serenade,  corresponds  to  the  French  aubade,  which  is 
applied  also  to  festival  music  at  daybreak  in  honor  of  an  army 
o  nicer. 

This  serenade  opens  with  the  wild,  tempestuous  chief  theme, 
which  is  given  to  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  subsidiary  theme 
for  the  wood-wind  instruments.  Both  themes  are  repeated  twice 
by  solo  clarinet,  accompanied  bvr  horns  and  bassoons,  and  strings 
l>i\ :.    A  delicate  cadenza  for  solo  violin  brings  the  close,  pianissimo. 

II.  Variations.  Andante  con  moto,  F  major.  3-8.  The  horns 
Lri\<-  out  the  theme  with  a  rocking  accoinpanimenl  for  strings.  Be- 
fore this  theme  is  ended,  the  strings  have  the  first   variation.     The 

nil  variation,  poco  meno  mosso,  is  a  dialogue  between  English 

horn  and  horn.  The  third  variation  is  for  full  orchestra.  Tin1 
fourth,  tempo  primOj  E2  major,  organ  point  on  R,  is  for  wood-wind, 

two  horns,  and  two  'cellos,  accompanied  by  sixteenth  notes  for 

clarinet   and   violins.     The   fifth,   V  major,   is   for   full   orchestra.      A 

cadenza  for  solo  time  brings  the  end. 

ill.  Alborada.  Vivo  e  strepitoso,  Rilat  major,  2  i.  This  move- 
ment is  ;i  repetition  of  the  first,  transposed  to  B  flat  major  and  with 

different    Instrumentation.     Clarinets   and    violins   have   now   ex- 

Chanp'd    their   parts.      The  solo   that    was  originally    for  clarinet    is 
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now  for  solo  violin,  and  the  cadenza  that  was  originally  for  the  solo 
violin  is  now  for  the  solo  clarinet. 

IV.  Scene  and  Gypsy  Song.  Allegretto,  D  minor,  6-8.  The 
dramatic  scene  is  a  succession  of  five  cadenzas.  The  movement 
begins  abruptly  with  a  roll  of  side-drum,  with  a  fanfare,  quasi-ca- 
denza,  in  syncopated  rhythm  in  gypsy  fashion  for  horns  and  trum- 
pets. The  drum-roll  continues,  now  ppp,  and  the  second  cadenza, 
which  is  for  solo  violin,  introduces  the  chief  theme.  This  is  repeated 
by  flute  and  clarinet.  The  third  cadenza,  freer  in  form,  is  for  flute 
over  a  kettledrum  roll.  The  fourth,  also  free,  is  for  clarinet  over  a 
roll  of  cymbals.  The  oboe  gives  a  short  version  of  the  theme.  The 
fifth  cadenza  is  for  harp  with  triangle.  The  gypsy  song  begins  after 
a  harp  glissando.  It  is  attacked  savagely  by  the  violins,  and  is 
punctuated  by  trombone  and  tuba  chords  and  with  cymbal  strokes. 
The  cadenza  theme  enters,  full  orchestra,  with  a  characteristic  figure 
of  accompaniment.  The  two  themes  are  alternated,  and  there  is  a 
side  theme  for  solo  'cello.  Then  the  strings,  quasi  guitar  a,  hint  at 
the  fandango  rhythm  of  the  last  movement,  and  accompany  the 
gypsy  song,  now  blown  staccato  by  wood-wind  instruments.  The 
cadenza  theme  is  enwrapped  in  triplets  for  strings  alternating  with 
harmonics  pizz.  The  pace  grows  more  and  more  furious,  animato^ 
and  leads  into  the  Finale. 

V.  Fandango  of  the  Asturias.     A  major,  3-4. 

The  origin  of  the  word  "fandango"  is  obscure.  The  larger  Span- 
ish dictionaries  question  the  derivation  from  the  Latin  fidicinare, 
to  play  upon  the  lyre  or  any  other  stringed  instrument.  Some  admit 
a  Negro  origin.  In. England  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  ball  was 
commonly  called  a  fandango.  Mrs.  Grove  says  that  the  Spanish 
word  means  "go  and  dance,"  but  she  does  not  give  any  authority 
for  her  statement.  The  dance  is  a  very  old  one;  it  was  possibly 
known  in  ancient  Kome.  Desrat  looked  upon  it  as  a  survival  of 
Moorish  dances,  a  remembrance  of  the  voluptuous  dances  of  an- 
tiquity.   "The  Fandango  of  the  theatre  differs  from  that  of  the  city 


390   Commonwealth  Avenue,  near  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Surface  Lines  and  Subway  Station 

Styg  •  Biattttrtipg  logton  Horn? 

A  high-class  hotel  with  modest  rates 

Some  globe  trotters  have  been  good  enough  to  say  that  the  Puritan 
is  one  of  the  most  homelike  and  attractive  hotels  in  the  world. 
The  illustrated  booklet  of  the  Hotel  will  be  mailed  on  request.  P.  P.  Costello.  Manager 
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ami  tin-  parlor:  grace  disappears  to  make  room  for  gestures  that  arc 

more  or  less  decent,  not   i<»  say  free,  stamped  with  a   triviality  that 

'li  shameh  Let  us  quote  from  Yuillier:    "  'Like  an  electric 

sh.uk.  the  notes  of  the  Fandango  animate  all  hearts."  says  another 

writer,    'Men  and  women,  young  and  old,  acknowledge  the  power 

of   this  air  over   the  ears  and   soul   of  every    Spaniard.      The   young 

linn  spring  to  their  places,  rattling  castanets,  or  imitating  their 
sound  by  snapping  their  angers.    The  girls  are  remarkable  for  the 

willowy  languor  and  lightness  of  their  movements,  the  voluptuous 

ness  pf  their  attitudes— beating  the  exactest    time  with   tapping 

heels.  Tanners  tease  and  entreat  and  pursue  each  other  by  turns. 
Suddenly   the   music   stops,  and   each   dancer  shows   his  skill   by   re 

maining  absolutely  motionless,  bounding  again  into  the  full  life  of 
the  Fandango  as  the  orchestra  strikes  up.    The  sound  of  tin4  guitar, 

the  \iolin.  the  rapid  tie-lac  of  heels  i  tOHCOne08  i .  the  crack  of  fingers 
and  castanets,  the  supple  swaying  of  the  dancers,  till  the  specta- 
tors with  ecsUicy.*  The  music  whirls  along  in  a  rapid  triple  time. 
Spangles  glitter]  the  sharp  clank  of  ivory  and.  ebony  castanets  heats 

out  the  cadence  of  strange,  throbbing,  deafening  notes— assonances 

Unknown  to  music,  hut  curiously  characteristic,  effective,  and  intoxi 

eating.    Amidst  the  rustle  of  silks,  smiles  gleam  over  white  teeth. 

dark  eyes  sparkle  and  droop,  and  Hash  up  again  in  flame.  All  is 
flutter  and  glitter,  grace  and  animation — quivering,  sonorous,   p;is 

sionate,  seductive,  QUI  Ql&l  Faces  beam  ami  eyes  burn.  0/e\ 
ol&l    The  bolero  intoxicates,  the  Fandango  inflames.'1 

The   principality   Of   the   A&turiaS,   "the    Wales   of    the   peninsula." 

tin-  refuge  of  the  aborigines.  Neither  the  Romans  nor  the 
lioora  conquered  it.  and  it  afterwards  became  the  cradle  of  the 
Qotho-Hispano  monarchy.  In  Richard  Ford's  time  Lis  famous 
"Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Spain"'  was  first  published  in  L845 
tie*  costume  of  the  iower  classes  was  Swiss  like.  "The  females, 
when  dressed  in  their  best,  wear  hod  ices  of  yellow  or  green,  laced  in 

front    and    adorned    with    gold    i"i/<is  *    and    coral    necklaces.       Park- 
ad    black    mantles  or  <l<  n</n>  s   arc   thrown   over   the 

thing      it   nan  other  meaning!      .imin- 

e    li 
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head;  sometimes  pretty  handkerchiefs  are  used,  which  are  tied 
closely  over  the  front,  while  the  hair  hangs  down  behind  in  long 
plaits  or  trenzas.  The  Gallician  madrenas,  or  French-like  wooden 
shoes,  are  also  replaced  by  leather  ones,  and  a  small  sock,  edged 
with  red  or  yellow,  is  worn  over  the  stockings.  The  men  generally 
have  white  felt  caps  turned  up  with  green,  and  delight  in  skittles. 
Both  sexes  are  kind,  civil,  and  well-mannered,  especially  the  women, 
who  are  gentle  and  attentive  to  the  stranger.  Their  homes  may 
indeed  be  humble,  and  their  costume  homely;  but,  far  away  from 
cities,  the  best  qualities  of  the  heart  have  never  been  corrupted;  a 
tribute  which  none  who,  like  ourselves,  have  ridden  over  these 
rugged  districts,  and  shared  in  their  unbought  courtesies  and  hos- 
pitalities, will  ever  deny  them."  But  see  George  Sorrow's  "Bible 
in  Spain,"  chapters  xxxii.-xxxiv.,  concerning  the  dangers  in  travel- 
ling in  this  region.    Borrow  was  in  the  Asturias  in  1837. 

The  chief  theme  of  the  fandango  in  this  "Spanish  Caprice"  is 
announced  immediately  by  the  trombones,  and  a  related  theme  for 
wood-wind  instruments  follows.  Both  themes  are  repeated  by  oboes 
and  violins,  while  flutes  and  clarinets  have  figures  in  accompani- 
ment. There  is  a  variation  in  dance  form  for  solo  violin.  The  chief 
theme  in  a  modified  version  is  given  to  bassoons  and  'cellos.  The 
clarinet  has  a  solo  with  fandango  accompaniment,  and  the  dance 
grows  more  and  more  furious,  until  the  chief  theme  is  heard  again 
from  the  trombones.  The  fandango  suddenly  is  changed  into  the 
Alborada  of  the  first  movement,  "Coda,  vivo."  There  is  a  short  clos- 
ing Presto. 
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The  wonderful,  rich  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  very  conception 
of  beauty. — Leoilzki- 

It   has  that   refined  quality,   that   warm   and    luscious    tone   which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual  appeal. — Alda. 

The   Baldwin   Piano    has  no   peer   in   faithfully   voicing   an   artist's 
spirit. — Brown. 

I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano. — La  Forge. 

The  beautiful  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  merits  its  popularity.—  A  mato. 

I  sing  a  Baldwin,  we  rest  assured  that  we  have  an  instrument  which 
will  meet  every  requirement. — Fanning. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  is  a  most  wonderful  help  and  support. — Nielsen. 

I  consider  the  Baldwin  the  Stradivarius  of  the  few  really  great  Pianos 
of  the  world.      I)c  Pachmann. 

A  tone  that  blends  so  well  \%ith  my  voice.     Sembtkh. 
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"The  world  needs  music  more  when  it's  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
notion  of."— JOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.  It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that 
appeals  to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  of  the  home,  the 
instrument  that  should  be  in  every  household.  And  the  greatest 
among  pianos  is  the  STEINWAY,  prized  and  cherished  throughout 
the  wide  world  by  all  lovers  of  good  music.  Or,  in  the  words  of  a 
well-known  American  writer:  "Wherever  human  hearts  are  sad  or 
glad,  and  songs  are  sung,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  keys  respond  to 
loves  caress,  there  is  known,  respected,  revered-  loved—  the  name 
and  fame  of  STEINWAY." 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application 

Sold  on   convenient  payment* 

Old  piano*   taken   in   exchange 
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THIRD  MATINEE 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  7 

AT  4.30 


PROGRAMME 


D'Indy  .         .         "WaUenstein,"  Trilogy  (after  the  Dramatic  Poem 

of  Schiller),  Op.  12 

I.     Wallenstein's  Camp. 
II.     Max  and  Thekla  (The  Piccolomini) . 
III.    The  Death  of  WaUenstein. 


Mendelssohn  ....        Concerto  for  Violin  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Allegro  molto  appassionato. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Allegretto  non  troppo;  Allegro  molto  vivace. 


Converse         .         .  "The  Mystic  Trumpeter,"  Orchestral  Fantasy,  Op.  19 

(after  the  Poem  of  Walt  Whitman) 


SOLOIST 
FREDRIC  FRADKIN 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  D'Indy 's  Trilogy 
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A  record  of  61  years  in  the  Music  Business  in  Washington  is  at  our  back. 
During  all  this  time  we  have  maintained  our  prestige  in  the  musical  circles 
of  Washington  because  of  our  policy  of  selling  reliable  merchandise  only  and 
giving  prompt  and  capable  service.  Everything  purchased  here  bears  the 
hall  mark  of  our  guarantee  and  quality.     We  fulfill  our  promises. 
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Music. 
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"Wallenstein/'  Trilogy  (after  the  Dramatic  Poem  of  Schiller) 

Vincent  d'Indy 

(Born  at  Paris,  March  27,  1852*;  now  living  in  Paris.) 

The  first  work  of  Vincent  d'Indy  that  was  performed  in  Paris  was 
his  "Ouverture  des  Piccolomini,"  which  was  produced  at  a  Pasdeloup 
concert,  January  25,  1874.  This  overture,  the  second  part  of  the 
"Wallenstein"  trilogy,  showed,  it  is  said,  the  marked  influence 
of  Schumann.  It  was  afterwards  changed  materially,  thoroughly 
rewritten. 

The  "Wallenstein"  trilogy  was  begun  in  1873-74.  It  was  com- 
pleted about  1881.  The  third  movement,  "La  Mort  de  Wallenstein," 
was  first  performed  at  a  Pasdeloup  concert  ("Concert  Populaire")  in 
Paris,  March  14,  1880.  The  first  movement,  "Le  Camp  de  Wallen- 
stein," was  first  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  National  Society, 
Paris,  April  12, 1880.  It  was  performed  March  30, 1884,  at  a  Concert 
Populaire,  Pasdeloup  conductor,  in  Paris.  There  were  performances 
of  this  or  that  movement  at  the  concerts  of  the  National  Society  in 
Paris,  at  Angers,  and  at  Antwerp,  but  the  first  performance  of  the 
trilogy,  complete,  was  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  March  4, 
1888. 

The  first  performance  of  the  trilogy  in  the  United  States  was  at 
one  of  Anton  SeidPs  concerts  in  Steinway  Hall,  New  York,  Decem- 
ber 1,  1888. 

The  first  performance  of  the  trilogy  in  Boston  was  on  October  19, 
1907,  Dr.  Muck  conductor. 

Among  the  other  performances  in  the  United  States  are  the  f ollow- 

*  This  year  is  given  by  the  composer.  The  catalogue  of  the  Paris  Conservatory 
gives  1851,  and  1851  is  given  by  Adolphe  Jullien,  who  says  he  verified  the  date  by  the 
register  of  d'Indy's  birth. 
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ing:  Chicago:  Chicago  Orchestra,  Theodore  Thomas  conductor, 
"Wallenstein's  Camp/1  October 27,  1900;  the  complete  trilogy,  April 
6,  L901;  r<Wallen8tein|fl  Camp*"  April  6,  1907,  Frederick  A.  stock 

conductor.  Cincinnati:  Cincinnati  Orchestra,  Mr.  Van  Der  Stucken 
conductor.  "Wallenstein's  Camp,"  December  19,  1903,  January  27, 
L906. 

When  'The  Death  of  YVallenstein"  was  lirst   performed  in  Paris, 

there  was  an  argument,  an  explanatory  programme,  for  a  contem- 
porary reviewer  then  discussed  the  possibility  of  translating  into 

music  "Rcvcs  heroiqucs  de  gloire  et  de  liherte."  "Trahison,"  "Molt," 
while  he  admitted  d'Indy's  success  in  the  sections,  ''Souvenir  de 
Thecla"  and  "Triomphe."  The  score  of  the  trilogy  is  without  a 
programme  <>f*  any  sort    whatever. 

Hngaes  Imbert's  sketch  of  the  trilogy  was  Englished  by  Stanley 
V.  Bfakower  as  follows: — 

"The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  symphonic  music  of  Vincent 

d'Indy  is  that  it  paints  with  forcible  truth,  marvellous  vividness,  and 
astonishing  vigor  the  various  episodes  in  the  drama  of  Schiller.  For 
instance,  in  the  first  part,  'Le  ('amp,'*  after  the  slow  valse,  comes  the 

Bavage  dance  with  its  determined  rhythm,  the  sermon  of  the  Capuchin 

father  given  to  the  bassoon,  the  theme  of  Wallenstein  energetically 
Illustrated  by  the  trombones,  and  then  the  final  tumult,  in  which 
we  heat  a  few  notes  of  Wallenstein's  theme  thrown  out  by  the  trum- 
pets amid  the  fortissimi  of  the  orchestra.     In  all  this  you  will 

recognize   the  mastery   of  the   musician   who   has   approached   very 

•  James  Churchill's  translation  into  English  of  "Wallenstein's  Camp"  is  thus  pre- 

!  : — 

•■'i'ii.'  Camp  of  Wallenstein  is  an  introduction  to  the  celebrated  tragedy  of  that 
name,  and,  by  its  vivid  portraiture  of  the  state  of  the  General'!  army,  gives  the  beat 
cine  to  the  spell  of  n is  gigantic  power.  The  blind  belief  entertained  in  the  unfailing 
racceaf  of  his  arms,  and  in  the  supernatural  agencies  by  which  that  success  is  secured 

to  him;  the  unrest  ra  hied  Indulgence  Of  every  passion,  ami  utter  disregard  of  nil  law, 
■are  that   of  the  camp;  a   h:ird  oppression  of  the  peasantry,  and   plunder  of  the  country; 

have  all  swollen  the  soldiery  with  an  Idea  of  Interminable  sway. 

"of   Schiller's  opinion   concerning  the   Camp,   as   a    necessary   introduction   to   the 
ly.  the  following  passage,  taken  from  the  Prologue  to  the  tirst  representation,  will 

a   jusi    Ides    and    may   also   serve   as   a    motto   to    the   work: — 

"    N"t    II«-    it    is.    who  on    the   tragic  scene 

Will   now   appear      but    in    the   fearless   hands 

Whom    his    command    alone    could    sway,    and    whom 

His    spirit    Bred,    yOU    may    his   shadow 

Until    the    bashful    Muse    shall    dare    to    hrlnj; 

Himself    before    you    in    a    living    form; 

For    Dower    It    was    that    bore    his    heart    astray — 

Ills   Camp,   alone,   elucidates    his   crime'" 
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nearly  to  a  musical  translation  of  a  scene  crowded  with  movement. 
You  will  find  not  only  the  painting  of  events  and  acts,  but  the  paint- 
ing of  the  moral  sentiments  which  animate  the  persons  in  the  drama. 
Is  there  anything  more  exquisitely  tender  than  the  love  episode  be- 
tween Max  and  Thekla  (second  part)  ?  With  what  felicity  do  the 
two  themes  of  the  lovers  unite  and  embrace  each  other;  yet  with 
what  inevitability  are  the  ideal  transports  of  the  happy  pair  stifled 
by  the  intervention  of  Fate,  whose  fell  design  has  been  suggested  in 
the  brief  introduction  by  the  horns !  The  third  and  last  episode  is  the 
death  of  Wallenstein.  Very  dramatic  is  the  opening,  in  which 
strange  chords,  that  recall  the  splendid  sonority  of  the  organ,  charac- 
terize the  influence  of  the  stars  on  human  destiny.  These  chords  are 
the  poetical  rendering  of  this  beautiful  saying  of  Wallenstein  in  the 
'PiccolominP  (act  ii.,  scene  6).  Yet  the  mysterious  force  which 
labors  in  the  bowels  of  nature — the  ladder  of  spirits  that  stretches 
from  this  world  of  dust  up  to  the  world  of  stars  with  a  thousand 
ramifications,  this  ladder  on  which  the  heavenly  powers  mount  and 
dismount  ever  restless — the  circles  within  circles  that  grow  narrower 
and  narrower  as  they  approach  the  sun  their  centre, — all  this  can  be 
beheld  alone  by  the  eyes  of  the  heaven-born  joyous  descendants  of 
Zeus — those  eyes  from  which  the  veil  of  blindness  has  fallen.  After 
several  episodes,  an  ascending  progression  of  the  basses  brings  back 
the  complete  statement  of  Wallenstein's  theme  in  B  major,  which 
ends  in  a  very  widely  constructed  movement,  in  which  the  starry 
chords  of  the  opening  are  reproduced,  covered  over  with  the  wind 
instruments,  while  the  quatuor  winds  its  way  rapidly  in  and  out  of 
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tlinn.  and  the  trombones  thunder  out  the  fate-fraught  song.    Soon 

calm  ifl  restored,  and  the  sound  dies  away  gradually  in  a  Long  pianis- 


simo of  the  stringed  Instruments. 


*  * 


The  first  movement,  "Wallenstein's  Camp,"  Allegro  giusto,  3  I. 
i<  dedicated  to  Henri  Duparc.  It  is  in  tie  general  nature  of  a 
scherzo  which  portrays  the  camp  life  and  the  rude  jesting  of  the 

soldiery.     The  chief  theme  is  given  immediately  to  full  orchestra.    It 

is  constantly  changed,  and  it  passes  through  many  keys,  until  the 

original  tonality  is  restored.    There  is  a  lull  in  the  tumult.    The 

BtringS  play   a    sort    Of   Blow   waltz,   which   soon    becomes   boisterous. 

allegro  moderato,  3-8.  After  development  of  these  three  motives  the 
Capuchin  monk  appears.    He  is  typified  by  the  bassoons,  which  take 

up  one  after  the  other  a  theme.  B  minor,  Allegro  moderato  e  gioc< 
_  i.  in  a  fugal  passage.4  This  section  describes  the  Capuchin's  ser- 
mon. The  monk  is  mocked  and  derided  by  wood-wind  instruments; 
the  trumpet  parodies  the  fugue  theme,  ami  clarinets  join  in  the 
caricature.  The  soldiers  howl  the  monk  down  ami  drag  him  into  the 
rough  waltz.  The  uproar  is  not  quelled  until  horns,  trumpets,  and 
trombones  announce  by  a  phrase.  LargO  e  maestoso.  1-1.  the  presence 

of  Wallenstein,    The  monk  is  at  last  free,  and  the  scherzo  trio,  which 

an  with  the  bassoon  theme,  is  at  an  end.  The  ("amp  motive  and 
the  waltz  themes  are  worked  out  with  changes  in  the  instrumenta- 
tion, and  the  Wallenstein  motive  reappears  (brass  instruments)  at 
the  close  in  the  midst  of  the  orchestral  Btorm. 

II.      '-.Max    and    Thekla"    i  ••The    Piccolomi  ni"  i ,   Andante.    Allegro, 

Adagio,  EC-flat  major,  B  major.  Q  major,  ivilat  minor,  i  i.  is  dedi- 
cated t«>  Jules  Pasdeloup.  There  is  a  short  introduction  full  of 
bodement,  with  a  rhythmic  figure  for  kettledrums,  plaintive  wail  of 
\  in i ins.  and  lamentations  of  the  horns.    This  horn  motive  is  identical 

•  Hermann  Kretxschmar,  In  his  analysis  of  tblfl  movement.  Is  reminded  of  the  days  of 
Relnhard   Kelso r   iU'.ti    1739),   who  wrote  quartets,  Quintets,  and 
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with  the  second  section  of  tlic  Wallenstein  motive,  which  was  heard 
in  the  first  movement. 

Max  Piccolominj  is  then  characterized  by  an  expressive  theme, 
Andante.  E  flat  major,  1-4,  which  is  given  first  to  the  clarinets  ami 
horns,  afterwards  to  the  lull  orchestra.  This  theme  is  developed  at 
length.  The  kettledrums  interrupt,  but  the  motive  is  repeated,  and, 
varied,  gains  in  emotional  intensity.  Brass  and  drums  hint  at  the 
tragic  ending,  but  the  tempo  changes  to  Allegro  risolnto,  and  a 

motive  built   on  the  lirst    measure  of  the  Max   theme   is  associated 
with  a  dialogued  motive  for  violin  and  'cello.   The  fate  motive  of  the 
introduction  enters.    There  is  an  energetic  development  of  this  theme 
and  of  that   of  the  Allegro  risolnto.     This  leads  to  a  section  in  B 
major.  Andante  tranqnillo.    The  clarinet,  accompanied  by  tremulous 
Strings,  sings  a  theme  that  may  be  named  the  Thekla  or  Love  motive. 
This  theme  is  repeated  by  violas  and  'cellos,  and  it  is  combined  with 
the  theme  of  Max.     The  love  sc-ene  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
WallenjBtein's  typical  motive  (brass,  maestoso),  which  is  now  pas- 
sionate and   disipiieted.     The  Allegro  risolnto   theme   returns,   and 
there  is  a  conflict  between  it  and  the  Fate  motive,  in  which  the  tragic 
end  of  Max  is  determined.    The  oboe  sighs  out  Thekla's  lament  :  her 
theme  now  appears  in  Ivllat  minor.     There  is  a  final  recollection  of 
Max  i  t  heme  for  lirst  horn  I .  and  the  end  is  mourning  and  desolation. 
III.     Wallenstein's  Death,  Ties  large.  Allegro  maestoso,  B  minor, 
1'  L\  is  dedicated  to  Oamille  Benoit.       "One  will  listen  in  vain,"  says 
Mr.  II.  \V.  Harris,  "for  any  musical  description  of  the  great  warrior's 
tragic  end.     The  composer  adheres  to  the  programme  of  Schiller's 
drama,    in    which,    it    will    remembered,    the    audience    is    not    per- 
mitted  to  witness  the  assassination  of  the  hero." 

There  La  a  slow  and  ominous  introduction,  with  the  appearance 

of  the  theme  of  Wal lenst ein.  The  opening  measures  of  the  movement 
proper.  Allegro,  portray  to  some  the  conspiracy  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  general,  whose  theme  appears  now  in  a  distorted  shape.  Again 
is  there  the  tumultuous  confusion  of  the  camp.  A  maestoso  passage 
follows.      This    is   succeeded    by    a    repetition   of   the    Allegro,    which. 
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however,  is  changed.  The  Thekla  motive  comes  again,  and  another 
maestoso  passage  follows.  The  trilogy  ends  sonorously  with  the 
introduction  used  as  a  foundation. 

The  trilogy  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two 
cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums, 
bass  drum,  cymbals,  eight  harps,  strings. 


Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Violin,  Op.  64. 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847.) 

This  concerto  was  begun,  or  first  sketched  in  part,  in  July,  1838. 
Mendelssohn,  in  a  letter  dated  July  30  of  that  year,  mentions  a 
violin  concerto  that  was  running  in  his  head.  Ferdinand  David, 
the  violinist,  insisted  that  the  concerto  should  be  brilliant  and 
the  whole  of  the  first  solo  on  the  E  string.  At  different  times 
Mendelssohn  played  parts  of  the  work  on  the  pianoforte  to  his 
friends,  and  the  concerto  was  finished  September  16,  1844.  It  was 
played  for  the  first  time  March  13,  1845,  by  David  (1810-73)  at  a 
Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipsic.  There  is  no  doubt  that  David 
assisted  the  composer  in  revision,  and  especially  in  writing  the 
cadenza.  The  composer  did  not  leave  Frankfort  to  hear  the  first 
performance. 
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The  concerto  is  in  three  connected  movements.     The  iirst.  Allegro 
DlOltO  appassionato.  E  Minor,  2-2,  begins  immediately  with  the  lirst 

theme  given  oat   by  the  solo  violin.     This  theme  w  developed  at 
length  by  the  solo  Instrument,  which  then  goes  on  with  endemsa- 

like  paSSage-WOrk,  alter  Which  the  theme  is  repeated  and  developed 
i  tntti  by  the  lull  onheMra.  The  second  theme  is  iirst  ^iven 
0U1  pianissimo  in  harmony  t»\  clarinets  and  limes  over  a  sustained 
Organ-point  in  the  solo  instrument.  The  brilliant  solo  cadenza  ends 
with  a  series  ot  arpeggios,  which  continue  on  through  the  whole 
announcement    pi   the   first    theme   by   orchestral    strings   and   wind. 

The  conclusion  section  is  in  regular  form. 

The  first  section  of  the  Andante.  C  major,  (J-N.  is  a  development  of 
the  Iirst   theme  BUUg  by   the  solo  violin.     The  middle  part    is  taken 

up  with  the  development  of  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  agitated 

melody.      'Hie    third    part     Kfl    a    repetition    of    the    Iirst.    with    the 

melody  in  the  solo  violin,  but  with  a  different  accompaniment. 

The  Finale  opens  with  a  short  Introduction,  Allegretto  non 
troppo,  E  minor.  4-4.  The  main  body  of  the  Finale.  Allegro  molto 
vivace,  E  major.  4-4.  begins  with  calls  on  horns,  trumpets,  bassoons, 
drums,  answered  by  arpeggios  of  the  solo  violin  and  tremolos  in 
the  strings.  The  chief  theme  of  the  rondo  is  announced  by  the 
solo  instrument.  The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for 
two  Antes,  two  oboes,   tWO  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,   two 

trumpets,  kettledrums,  ami  strings. 
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"The  Mystic  Trumpeter,"  Orchestral  Fantasy,  Op.  19  (after  the 
Poem  of  Walt  Whitman)     .    .    Frederick  Shepherd  Converse 

(Born  at  Newton,  Mass.,  January  5,  1871;  now  living  at  Westwood,  Mass.) 

This  fantasy  was  composed  in  1903-04  and  completed  in  August 
of  the  latter  year. 

It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
at  Philadelphia,  March  3,  4,  1905.  It  was  performed  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati Symphony  Orchestra  at  Cincinnati,  February  23,  24,  1906, 
and  at  New  York,  April  2,  1906,  at  the  second  concert  of  the  New 
Music  Society  of  America  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The  first  performance 
in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  26,  1907, 
Dr.  Muck  conductor. 

The  fantasy  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
hones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  harp,  strings. 

Whitman's  poem  was  first  published  in  the  Kansas  Magazine  of 
February,  1872.  It  was  afterwards  published  by  Whitman  in  a 
thin  volume  entitled  "As  a  Strong  Bird  on  Pinions  Free"  (Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  1872).    This  volume  contained  a  prose  preface  of  six 
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dated   Washington,   May  31,   1872,   and  these  poems:   "One 
Sonj:,  America,  before  I  go^;  "Souvenirs  of  Democracy * ;  "As  a 

Strong  Bird  on  Pinions  Free,"  a  Commencement  Poem,  read  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  'hine  I'll,  L872,  on  invitation  of  the  United  Literary 
Societies;*  "The  Mystic  Trumpeter";  «0  Star  of  France!"  (1870- 
71i;t  "Virginia— the  West";  "By  Broad  Potomac's  Shore";  and 
eight  pages  of  advertisements  of  Whitman's  books,  John  Burroughs's 
•Notes  on  Walt  Whitman,"  "Foreign  Criticism  on  Walt  Whitman," 
etc.  forty  pages  in  all. J 

•The  Mystic  Trumpeter"  is  here  printed  as  Whitman  wrote  it  and 
published  it  in  "As  a  Strong  Bird."  We  have  followed  Whitman's 
division. 

Mr.  Converse  omitted  an  episode  which  is  here  enclosed  in  brack- 
ets, the  episode  that  refers  to  the  mediaeval  pageant.  "This  because 
I  wished  only  to  use  the  elemental  phrases  of  the  poem :  mystery 

•  For  an  intorostlnp  account  of  the  delivery  of  this  poem  see  Bliss  Perry's  "Walt 
Whitman."    pp.    UO.i-lilO    (Boston,   11)06). 

t  "O  Star  of  France"  was  published  originally  in  the  Galaxy.  Translated  Into 
French  by  .Jules  I.af orgUl :  "Lei  Brins  d'llcrbes  (trailuit  de  l'etonnant  poetfl  am£ricaln, 
Walt  Whitman),  '<>  fttoile  <le  France,'"  it  was  published  in  La  Vogue  (Paris.  July  B-12, 
1880).  Other  poems  by  Whitman  translated  by  Laforgue  and  published  in  La  Vogue 
w .  re    "Dedication"   and   "A   Woman   waits  for  me." 

X  A  presentation  COpJ  of  this  book  with  Whitman's  signature  brought  twelve  dollars 
and  a  half  in  New  York,  April  18,  1906,  at  the  auction  sale  of  Dr.  Burnet's  library. 
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and  peace,  love,  war  or  struggle,  humiliation,  and  finally  joy.  So  I 
divided  the  poem  into  five  parts  and  my  music  follows  this  division. 
Each  section  is  introduced  or  rather  tied  to  the  preceding  one  by 
characteristic  phrases  for  trumpet." 

The  divisions  made  by  Mr.  Converse  are  indicated  by  Eoman 
numerals  on  the  side  of  the  page. 

THE     MYSTIC     TRUMPETER. 

1. 

I.     Hark!  some  wild  trumpeter — some  strange  musician, 

Hovering  unseen  in  air,  vibrates  capricious  tunes  to-night. 

I  hear  thee,  trumpeter — listening,  alert,  I  catch  thy  notes, 
Now  pouring,  whirling  like  a  tempest  round  me, 
Now  low,  subdued — now  in  the  distance  lost. 


Come  nearer,  bodiless  one — haply,  in  thee  resounds 

Some  dead  composer — haply  thy  pensive  life 

Was  fill'd  with  aspirations  high — unform'd  ideals, 

Waves,  oceans  musical,  chaotically  surging, 

That  now,  ecstatic  ghost,  close  to  me  bending,  thy  cornet  echoing,  pealing, 

Gives  out  to  no  one's  ears  but  mine — but  freely  gives  to  mine, 

That  I  may  thee  translate. 
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3. 

Blow,  trumpeter,  free  and  dour — I  follow  rhfir. 
While  at  thy  liquid  prelude,  glad,  serene, 

The  (retting  world,  the  Streets,  t ho  noisy  hours  of  day,  withdraw; 
A  holy  calm  descends,  like  dow.  upon  me, 

i  walk  in  cool  refreshing  night,  the  walks  of  Paradise, 
i  scent  the  grass,  the  motel  air.  and  the  rases; 

Thy  expands    my    nuinh'd.    unbonded   spirit — thou    freest,    launch- 

in  e. 
Floating  and  basking  upon  Heaven's  lakp. 


4. 

[Blow  again,  trumpeter  1  and  (ox  my  sensuous  ey< 

Bring  UN  Old  pageants — show  the  feudal  world. 

What  charm  thy  music  works! — thou  makes  t  pass  before  me, 

Ladies  and  cavaliers   long  dead — barons  arc  in   their  castle  halls — the 

troubadours  are  singing ; 
Arnfd  knights  go  forth  to  redress  wrongs — some  in  quest   of  the  Holv 

Graal: 
I  see  the  tournament  —I   see  the  contestants,   encased   in   heavy  armor, 

seated   on   stately,   champing   horses; 
I  hear  the  shouts — the  sounds  of  blows  and  smiting  steel  ! 
I  see  the  Crusaders'  tumultuous  armies — Hark!  how  the  cymbals  clang] 
Lol  wlure  the  monks  walk  in  advance,  Searing  the  cross  on  high!] 

5. 

II.      Blow  again,  trumpeter!  and  for  thy  theme, 

Take  now  the  enclosing  theme  of  all — the  solvent   and   the  setting; 
Love,  that  is  pulse  Of  all  —  the  sustenance  and  the  pang; 
The  heart   of  man  and  woman  all  for  love; 

No  other  theme  but  love — knitting,  enclosing,  all-diffusing  love, 

I  >.   how   the   Immortal   phantoms   crowd    around   me! 

1    aee   the  vast    alembic  ever   working — I    sco  and   know  the   Haines   that 

heat  the  world  ; 
The  glow,   the   blush,   the  beating  hearts  of  lovers. 

So   bIlB8ftl]    happy   some     and   sonic  BO  silent,   dark,   and    nigh    to   death: 
Lore,  thai  is  all  the  earth  tO  lovers  —  Love,  that  mocks  time  and  space; 
LOTe,  that    is  day  and  night— Love,   that    is  vim  and   moon  and   stars; 

Lore,  thai  is  crimson,  sumptuous,  sick  with  perfume; 

No  other  words,  bul  words  of  love    no  other  thought  but  Love. 
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6. 
III.     Blow  again,  trumpeter — conjure  war's  wild  alarums. 

Swift  to  thy  spell,  a  shuddering  hum  like  distant  thunder  rolls ; 

Lo!  where  thearm'd  men  hasten — Lo !  'mid  the  clouds  of  dust,  the  glint 

of  bayonets ; 
I    see    the    grime-faced    cannoniers — I  mark  the  rosy  flash  amid  the 

smoke — I  hear  the  cracking  of  the  guns : 
— Nor   war   alone — thy  fearful  music-song,   wild  player,   brings   every 

sight  of  fear, 
The  deeds  of  ruthless  brigands — rapine,  murder — I  hear  the  cries  for 

help! 
I  see  ships  foundering  at  sea — I  behold  on  deck,  and  below  deck,  the 

terrible  tableaux. 


IV.      O  trumpeter !  methinks  I  am  myself  the  instrument  thou  playest ! 

Thou  melt'st  my  heart,  my  brain — thou  movest,  drawest,  changest  them, 

at  will : 
And  now  thy  sullen  notes  send  darkness  through  me ; 
Thou  takest  away  all  cheering  light — all  hope : 
I  see  the  enslave^,  the  overthrown,  the  hurt,  the  opprest  of  the  whole 

earth ; 
I  feel  the  measureless  shame  and  humiliation  of  my  race — it  becomes 

all  mine ; 
Mine  too  the  revenges  of  humanity — the  wrongs  of  ages — baffled  feuds 

and  hatreds ; 
Utter  defeat  upon  me  weighs — all  lost !  the  foe  victorious ! 
(Yet  'mid  the  ruins  Pride  colossal  stands,  unshaken  to  the  last; 
Endurance,  resolution,  to  the  last.) 
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8. 

v.     Now,  trumpeter!  for  thy  chM 

Vouchsafe  ■  higher  strain  than  any  yet : 

Sinu'  to  my  soul  -  -renew  its  languishing  faith  and  hope; 
ROOM  up   my  slow  belief-  —  t;ive  me  some  vision  of  the  future; 
dive  me,  for  once,  LtS  prophecy  and  joy. 

O  glad,  oxuitin.ii.  culminating  Bongl 

a  rigor  more  than  earth's  is  in  thy  notes! 

Marches   of  victory — man  disonthrall'd — the  conqneror  at  la 

Hymns  to  t ho  univorsal  God,  from  universal  Man  -all  joy! 

a  reborn  race  appears — a  perfect  World,  all  Joy! 
Women  and  Men,  in  wisdom,  innocence  and  health — all  joy! 
itons,  laughing  bacchanals,  Ml'd  with  joy! 

War.  Borrow,  Buffering  gone — The  rank  earth  purged — nothing  but   joy 

left ! 
The  ocean  fill'd  with  joy — the  atmosphere  all  joyl 

Joy!  Joy!  in  freedom,  worship,  love!   Joy  in  the  ecstssy  of  life! 
Enough  to  merely  be!     Enough  to  breathe! 
Joy!  Joy!  all  over  Joy! 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  programme  book  of  March  3,  4,  1905, 
contained  this  explanatory  note:  "Though  in  one  movement  the 
Fantasy  has  live  distinct  sections.  Moderato  molto  tranqnillo, 
arpeggic  chords  in  muted  strings  and  bar])  precede  the  song,  in  solo 
trumpet,  tranqnillo  molto,  of  the  leading  melody  of  the  work,  which 
is  later  taken  up  by  violins  in  octaves.  What  is  evidently  the  second 
section  begins  after  a  pause,  poco  piu  moto,  amoroso,  with  a  languor- 
ous melody  of  the  strings,  wherein  the  wood -wind  presently  joins; 
the  Whole  Orchestra  carries  it   on  With  great  increase  of  speed  and 

power.    The  third  section  opens  Allegro  con  molto  faoco  with  rapid 

Chords  Of  trumpet,  strings  and  chords  \sic].  A  strain  of  a  familiar 
American  war-song  is  heard  in  high  Antes,  Allegro  marziale.  The 
main  theme  is  borne  by  the  brass.    Litter,  molto  ineno  inosso,  is  a  solo, 

espressivo,  In  the  English  horn,  with  a  counter-melody  in  the  violon- 
cellos. The  fourth  section,  adagio  laincntoso,  has  a  solo  quasi  reci- 
tative in  the  bass  clarinet,  answered  by  choir  of  strings.  The  fifth 
se>!  ion  returns  to  the  original  melody  in  lull  orchestra,  largainento. 
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An  episode  grazioso  quasi  scherzando  leads,  sempre  piu  animato, 

to  the  closing  climax,  allegro  molto  e  con  spirito." 

* 
*  * 

MUSIC    SUGGESTED    BY   POEMS    OF    WALT   WHITMAN. 

ORCHESTRAL. 

"Walt  Whitman,"  symphony  in  C  minor,  by  William  Henry  Bell. 
(1)  Allegro  con  molto  spirito;  (2)  Humoreske,  Variations  on  an 
original  theme  and  Waltz  finale;  (3)  Elegy;  (4)  Con  molto  brio, 
Poco  meno  mosso.  Composed  in  1899.  First  performance  with 
the  exception  of  the  second  movement,  Crystal  Palace  concert, 
March  10,  1900.  This  second  movement  was  played  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  April  28,  1900. 

"Unto  the  Everlasting,"  symphonic  poem,  Op.  9,  by  Rutland 
Boughton,  with  motto: — 

Darest  thou  now,  O  Soul, 

Walk  out  with  me  toward  the  unknown  region, 

Where  neither  ground  is  for  the  feet  nor  any  path  to  follow? 

First  performed  at  a  Promenade  Concert  (H.  J.  Wood  conductor), 
London,  September  22,  1903. 

Two  poems,  "Mght"  and  "Day,"  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra, 
Op.  11,  by  F.  S.  Converse,  suggested  by  "A  Clear  Midnight"  and 
"Youth,  Day,  Old  Age  and  Night."  Performed  for  the  first  time  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  January  21, 
1905  (Mr.  Gebhard  pianist). 

Overture,  "For  Valor"  (from  "Drum  Taps"),  by  Havergal  Brian, 
London,  October  8,  1907. 


CHORAL. 


"Elegiac  Ode,"  the  "Death  Carol"  from  "President  Lincoln's 
Burial  Hymn,"  by  Sir  Charles  Villiers  Stanford.  First  performed 
at  the  Norwich  (England)  Festival  of  1884. 
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••The  Mystic  Trumpeter,"  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra, 
bv  George  EL  Olntsam.  Sec  the  Musical  Standard  (London)  6f  Jan- 
uary 23,  1904. 

"Sea  Drift"  elm  Meeresgetriebe"),  for  baritone  solo,  mixed 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  i>y  Frederik  Delias.  Performed  at  the  forty* 
second  congress  of  the  AUgemeiner  Dentscher  Musikverein,  at  Essen, 
May  24,  1906. 

"Toward  t lie  Unknown  Region,"  for  chorus  and  orchestra  by 
Vaughan  Williams,  Leeds  (Eng.)   Festival,  October,  1907. 

Henry  Holden  Iluss,  "O  Captain!  my  Captain:"  for  male  chorus. 
This  composition  won  early  in  11)10  the  nrize  of  8100  olVered  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Male  Chorus  for  the  best  setting  of  music  to  the  poem. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Frederic  Louis  Ritter's  melodramatic  music  to  accompany  a  rec- 
itation of  ''Dirge  for  Two  Veterans."  This  was  probably  the  first 
music  set  to  any  verses  of  Whitman. 

"The  Flight  of  the  Eagle,"  text  compiled  from  Whitman's  poem, 
with  music  for  soprano,  tenor,  baritone,  and  pianoforte,  composed 
by  Homer  Norris.  First  performance  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  December 
lo.  L901  (Miss  Laura  Van  Kuran,  Messrs.  Robert  Hall  and  Archi- 
bald Willis,  singers;  Miss  Edith  Curry,  pianist).  First  performance 
in  Boston,  February  26,  1902  (Miss  Esther  Palliser,  Messrs.  Hall 
and  Drennen,  singers:  Miss  Curry,  pianist). 

Franklin  Harris.  Music  for  Amy  Grant's  recitation  of  Four 
Poems,  including  "Tears"  and  "The  Mystic  Trumpeter,"  New  York, 
April,  1000  (?). 

Organ  and  violin  accompaniment  to  olive  Malvey's  recitation  of 
"Singer  in  Prison,"  London,  February  10,  1000. 

SON 

Stanley  Addicks,  of  Philadelphia.  Songs:  "Come,  Lovely  and 
Soothing  Death";  "Out  of  the  Cradle  endlessly  rocking":  "Twilight" 
I  fnpublished. 

0.  v.  Stanford:  -Snugs  of  Faith"  ("Daresl  Thou  Now?"  "Tears,'1 
wJoy,  Shipmate"),  sung  in  London  by  Plunkei  Greene,  March  L3, 
L908. 

\wd:i  Cook  A.ddicks,  of  Philadelphia.    "0  Captain!  my  Captain!" 

(first  sung  ;it  one  of  Walt   Wli  it  ma  n's  leeturcs  on  Abraham  Lincoln)  ; 

i  Prairie  Boy";  "Out  of  the  Killing  Ocean,  the  Crowd." 
Unpublished. 
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F.  G.  Cauffman,  of  Philadelphia.  "Death  Carol,"  for  baritone 
tnd  orchestra.     Unpublished. 

Philip  Dalmas,*  of  Philadelphia.  Songs,  "As  I  watched  the 
Dloughman  ploughing,"  "Portals,"  "Twilight,"  "A  Clear  Midnight," 
mblished  by  Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.  in  one  volume;  and  these  unpub- 
ished  songs:  "Night  on  the  Prairies,"  "Look  down,  Fair  Moon," 
(As  Adam  early  in  the  Morning,"  "The  Noiseless  Patient  Spider," 
'Abroad  at  a  Ship's  Helm,"  "Barest  thou  now,  O  Soul,"  "Silent 
3eath,"  and  some  others. 

Nicholas  Douty,f  of  Philadelphia.  Seven  songs  from  Walt  Whit- 
nan's  "Leaves  of  Grass":  (1)  "Here  the  Frailest  Leaves,"  (2) 
'When  Lilacs  last  in  the  Dooryard  bloomed,"  (3)  "Sometimes  with 
)ne  I  Love,"  (4)  "The  First  Dandelion,"  (5)  "As  if  a  Phantom 
:aressed  me,"  (6)  "Twilight,"  (7)  "Lingering  Last  Drops";  also, 
'O  how  shall  I  Warble  myself,"  "Sing  on  there  in  the  Swamp" ;  duet, 
'Shine!  Shine!  Shine!"  duet  for  soprano  and  tenor  with  orchestra. 

A.  H.  Ryder.  "Reminiscence"  ("Shine!  Shine!")  for  soprano, 
.907. 

W.  W.  Gilchrist,  of  Philadelphia.  "We  Two  Together,"  for  two 
voices.  Published  in  the  "Laurel  Song  Book"  (Boston,  1900,  1901, 
.906). 

E.  S.  Kelley.  "O  Captain!  my  Captain!"  Op.  19,  for  four 
voices.    Published  in  the  "Laurel  Song  Book." 

Charles  Fonteyn  Manney,  of  Boston.  "O  Captain !  my  Captain !" 
or  bass  (1903).  This  song  was  sung  in  London  and  Berlin,  in  the 
season  of  1906-07,  by  Ernest  Sharpe. 

Marshall  R.  Kernochan.  "We  Two  Together."  Sung  in  Boston  by 
jeorge  Harris,  Jr.,  December  6,  1916. 

Felix  White.  Two  "tone-pictures"  for  tenor  and  pianoforte: 
'Cavalry  Crossing  a  Ford"  and  "By  the  Bivouac's  Fitful  Flame" 
!rom  "Drum  Taps."  Spencer  Thomas  sang  them  at  Thomas  Dun- 
lill's  concert  in  London,  February  21,  1908. 

Ada  Weigel  Powers,  of  Philadelphia.  Songs,  "The  Last  Invoca- 
tion," "A  Clear  Midnight,"  "Whispers  of  Heavenly  Death."  Un- 
published. 

*  Mr.  Dalmas,  who  is  a  baritone,  gave  a  concert  in  Boston,  April  3,  1900,  with 
Grertrude  Rennyson,  soprano,  and  Victor  da  Prato,  violinist.  Among  his  songs  were 
lis  own  Recitative  and  Stanza  of  Jeremy  from  "La  Comedie  de  Richesse,"  "Parted  Lips," 
ind  "The  Huntsman's  Song,"  but  none  of  his  settings  to  Whitman's  poems. 

t  Mr.  Douty,  who  is  a  tenor,  sang  in  Boston  at  Felix  Fox's  chamber  concert,  Jan- 
uary 3,   1907. 


390  Commonwealth  Avenue,  near  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Surface  Lines  and  Subway  Station 


5H}g  HtBttnrttug  itotott  liximv 

A  high-class  hotel  with  modest  rates 

Some  globe  trotters  have  been  good  enough  to  say  that  the  Puritan 
is  one  of  the  most  homelike  and  attractive  hotels  in  the  world. 
The   illustrated  booklet  of  the  Hotel  will  be  mailed  on  request.  P.  P.  Costello.  Manager 
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Cvril  Scott  (England).    Song,  "0  Captain!  my  Captain!" 
8.  Coleridge-Taylor  (England).    "Beat!   Boat!    Drums." 
Prank  van  dor  Stiuken.     ''Weave  in,  iny  Hardy  Life,"  for  four 
voices.    Published  in  the  "Laurel  Song  Book." 

Charles  Wood,  an  Irish-English  composer,  has  set  music  to 
"Ethiopia  saluting  the  Colors."  Plunket  Greene  sang  the  song  in 
Boston,  da  unary  10,  1899.  This  song  and  the  same  composer's  "O 
Captain!  my  Captain!"  were  sung  here  by  Whitney  Tew,  Novem- 
ber 6,  1901/ 

For  the  notes  on  the  compositions  by  the  Philadelphians,  with  the 
exception  of  that  on  Mr.  Gilchrist,  we  are  indebted  to  the  composers 
themselves  and  to  Mr.  Horace  Traubel,  of  Camden,  N.J. 

The  list'  is  incomplete,  and  we  should  welcome  any  additions  or 
corrections. 


• 
*  * 


Mr.  Horace  Traubel  wrote  an  article  which  was  published  in  1900 
in  the  North  American  of  Philadelphia: — 

'Ingersoll  said  to  me  in  one  of  our  talks:  'The  great  literature 
of  the  world  is  to  be  tested  by  its  readiness  for  vocalization.  The 
immortal  song,  the  immortal  prose,  lends  itself  to  the  lips.  Tried 
by  this  test.  Whitman  is  supremely  great/  Whitman's  sonorous 
lines  are  indeed  impressive,  whether  utilized  in  the  exigencies  of 
oratory  or  music.  Bell,  one  of  the  younger  English  composers, 
has  written  a  symphony,  calling  it  'Walt  Whitman,'  which  has  re- 
ceived the  honor  of  distinguished  performance,  and  is  admirably 
accepted  by  the  more  eminent  musical  writers  who  were  present  at 
its  initial  presentation.  Whitman  would  often  remind  me  in  a 
hall' -humorous  way  that  '  "Leaves  of  Crass"  was  intended  as  much 

for  the  musicians  as  any  one.  ami,  if  not  defeated  of  its  purpose, 
would  perhaps  inspire  them  to  some  noble,  contemporaneous  utter- 
ance.'    This  was  a  t  rue  prophecy. 

•"A  simply  convenl  ional  musician  would  find  Whitman  too  drastic 

and  elementary  for  inspiration.    But  the  musicians  who  are  willing 

to  make  departures  in  their  trade,  throwing  aside  a  trammelling 
tradition,  discover  iii  Whitman  a  major  source  of  artistic  represen- 
tation. Bel]  lias  shown  this  in  a  symphony  which  it  took  an  orches- 
tra the  l.e^i  pari  of  ;in  hour  to  play.  Yilliers  Stanford  many  years 
ago  utilized  the  Lincoln  Ode  for  a  stately  and  sensuous  composition. 

Artists  everywhere  have  drifted  toward  Whitman  for  the  modern 

theme,    i  am  told  thai  <;riei:  has  alwavs  read  Whitman  and  regards 

him  ;is  essentially  musical  and  a  mine  of  vitalizing  ami  germinal 

sure  to  composers  who  rebel  against  established  musical  creeds. 


S 
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"These  prior  reflections  bring  us  easily  to  the  present  moment 
and  to  Philadelphia,  and  invite  some  direct  reference  to  the  already 
large  share  of  attention  given  by  Philadelphia  musicians  to  Whit- 
man. Four  local  singers  of  note  have  signally  written  to  Whitman — 
Weda  Cook,  Frank  G.  Cauffman,  Nicholas  Douty,  and  Philip  Dalmas. 
At  the  convention  of  the  Whitman  Fellowship  in  this  city  on  May 
31  the  songs  of  two  of  these  composers — Dalmas  and  Cauffman — 
were  sung  to  an  audience,  not  all  of  it  by  any  means  Whitmanic,  to 
whom  the  result  seemed  electric  and  powerful.  Dalmas  sang  his 
own  songs,  eight  in  number,  and  displayed  such  daring  in  method 
as  seemed  somehow  to  give  hife  work  remarkable  and  exceptional 
identity.  Dalmas's  innovations  excite  extreme  opinion  either  to  ap- 
plaud or  condemn.  Dalmas  proposes  to  publish  a  volume  of  these 
songs.  He  is  of  Philadelphia  parentage,  and  has  spent  years  both 
abroad  and  at  home  in  severe  training.  He  is  a  man  of  ripe  ideas, 
gravely  interested  in  the  social  movement  in  England. 

.  .  .  "To  the  critics  who  have  always  declaimed  against  Whitman 
on  the  ground  that  he  lacks  lyrical  quality,  the  very  evident  and 
growing  warmth  of  musicians  in  their  regard  for  him,  and  the 
practical  use  they  make  of  his  poetic  output,  must  come  with  a 
certain  shock.  When  Whitman  walked  these  streets  he  was  in  effect 
our  greatest  literary  craftsman  and  supreme  musician,  though  his  in- 
dividuality imparted  to  his  heart  and  his  lyricism  the  properties 
of  a  fresh  procedure.  Whitman  rebelled  against  all  artistic  forms, 
not  because  he  was  averse  to  form,  but  because  he  desired  free 
volition  and  plenty  of  room.  As  to  form  in  the  abstract,  his  was 
most  unmistakable  and  inexorable." 


__ MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 

I  Olll*    Arthur   Ru«Cf»ll         A  RATIONALIST   IN  MUSIC  PEDAGOGY 
Liuiifta  i*ki  uiur  a\uaacii  carnegie  hall,  new  york  city 

VOICE  in  all  its  phases  for  Speech  and  Song,  Concert,  Recital,  Church,  Oratorio 

(Director  of  the  Newark  Oratorio  Society) 

PIANOFORTE  SPECIALIST.     Artist  Pupils  and  Teachers  through  the  country 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Mr.  Russell's  songs:  "The  Sacrifice,"  "Nocturne,"  "Spring  Rapture,"  "Supplication,"  etc 
Essential  Practice  Material  for  Singers,  etc.     Schirmer,  Luckhardt,  Essex  Publishing  Co. 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

122  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK  , 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


Miss  ALICE  HUTCHINS  BAKER 

PIANIST  INSTRUCTION 

The  principles  of  Leschetizky  presented  in  a  definite  and  comprehensive  manner 

STUDIO.  HOTEL  HEMENWAY.  BOSTON 

Telephone.    Back    Bay    3180 


LESLEY   MARTIN 

BEL  CANTO 

Studio     -     -     1425  Broadwsy,  NEW  YORK 


SINGERS — Suzanne  B.iker  Wafon,  Cora  (.  ross, 
Js'ellie  Hart,  Willctte  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcheson, 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Eslelle  Ward.  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Za belle.  Edward  Eoley.  George  Gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Eiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,  Ellis 
Rhodes.  Albert  W'allerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church   *ork 


..     TENOR     .. 

VOCAL  STUDIOS 
22  West   39th   St.,    New  York  City 

Telephone,  Greelev    3701 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


THEO.  VAN  YORX 

VOICE  TRIALS  BY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY 


TWELFTH  SEASON 


AMERICAN  STRING  QUARTETTE 


GERTRUDE  MARSHALL  Violin 
RUTH  STICKNEY.  Violin 

Telephone.  Beach  4197 


ADELINE  PACKARD.  V.oL 
HAZEL  LAFRICAIN.    Cello 
Management  A.  H.  HANDLEY 

160  Boylston  Street.  Boston 


HELEN  ALLEN  HUNT    Mr.  HARRIS  S.  SHAW 

PIANO,  ORGAN.  HARMONY  and 
INTERPRETATION 

Room  417.  Huntington  Chambers 

30  Huntington  Avenue   Boston.  Mass. 

Telephone,  EWh  Bay  4<,S4-M 


CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

Teacher  of  Singing 
No.  509  Pierce  Building     ....     Boston 


Miss   PRISCILLA   WHITE    EUGENE     HEFFLEY 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING  niulICT       ,  xc.A^lirD 

PIANISI  and  TEACHER 

602  Pierce  Building 
COPLEY  SQUARE        .        -        BOSTON      CARNEGIE  HALL  NEW  YORK 


ENRICO 

FABRIZIO 

French  School  Lessons  by  Appointment 

A  :  f«i.    I)  Vim     '.    '        ""•       •    -i..t, 


ALICE    BATES    RICE 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


Lang  Studios 


6   Newbury   Street 


Bertha  Cushing  Child 
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T!  M  HER  OR  SINGING 
LANC  STUDIOS.  6  V      M 
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OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

INCORPORATED 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT  -         -       President 

GALEN  L.  STONE  -         -         -       Vice-President 

FREDERICK  E.  LOWELL      -  -       Treasurer 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE 
M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE 
JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE 
FREDERICK  E.  LOWELL 
ARTHUR  LYMAN 
HENRY  B.  SAWYER 
GALEN  L.  STONE 
BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 


THE 
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PIANOFORTE 


the  recognized  standard  of  tonal 
beauty  and  endurance 

Acclaimed  by  those  whose  judg- 
ment in  musical  matters  is 
final  as  being 

UNEQUALLED 


NEW  NATIONAL  THEATRE   .    WASHINGTON 

Monday  Afternoon,  February  3,  at  4.30 
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The  wonderful,  rich  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  very  conception 
of  beauty. — Levitzki- 

It   has  that   refined   quality,   that   warm   and    luscious    tone   which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual  appeal. — A  Ida. 

The   Baldwin   Piano    has  no   peer   in   faithfully   voicing   an   artist's 
spirit. — Broun. 

I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano. — La  Forge. 

The  beautiful  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  merits  its  popularity. — A  mato. 

ng  a  Baldwin,  we  rest  assured  that  we  have  an  instrument  which 
will  meet  every  requirement. — Fanm: 

The  Baldwin  Piano  is  a  most  wonderful  help  and  support. —  N 

•nsider  the  Baldwin  the  Stradivarius  of  the  few  really  great  Pianos 
of  the  world.    -De  Pachmann. 

A  tone  that  blends  so  well  with  mv  voir  mbricK 


The  Baldwin  Piano  Company 

mi 

SA* 
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INCORPORATED 
Thirty-eighth  Season.  1918-1919 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  3 

AT  4.30 


COPYRIGHT,  1919,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INCORPORATED 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


"The  world  needs  music  more  when  it's  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
notion  of."— JOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.  It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that 
appeals  to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  of  the  home,  the 
instrument  that  should  be  in  every  household.  And  the  greatest 
among  pianos  is  the  STEINWAY,  prized  and  cherished  throughout 
the  wide  world  by  all  lovers  of  good  music.  Or,  in  the  words  of  a 
well-known  American  writer:  "Wherever  human  hearts  are  sad  or 
glad,  and  songs  are  sung,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  keys  respond  to 
loves  caress,  there  is  known,  respected,  revered — loved — the  name 
and  fame  of  STEINWAY." 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application 

Sold  on  convenient  payments 

Old  pianos   taken   in   exchange 

Inspection   incited 


STEINWAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 

107-109  EAST  14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Subway  Express  Stations  at  the  Door 
Represented  by  the  Foremost  Dealers  Everywhere 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 
HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


PERSONNEL 


Violins. 


Fradkin,  F. 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Traupe,  W. 

Thillois,  F. 
Fiedler,  B. 


Roth,  O. 
Hoffmann,  J. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Gerardi,  A. 

Spoor,  S. 
Ringwall,  R. 


Rissland,  K. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Sauvlet,  H. 
Grunberg,  M. 

Goldstein,  S. 
Henkle,  R. 


Bak,  A. 
Mahn,  F. 

Tak,  E. 

Di  Natale,  J. 

Gunderson,  R. 
Diamond,  S. 


Deane,  C. 
Balas,  J. 


Kurth,  R. 
Fiedler,  G. 


Bryant,  M. 
Langley,  A. 


Violas. 
Barrier,  C.  Werner,  H.  v.Veen,  H.  Mager,  G.       Van  Wynbergen,  C. 

Wittmann,  F.  Berlin,  V.  Schwerley,  P.      Fiedler,  A.  Tartas,  M. 


Malkin,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 


Miquelle,  G. 
Nagel,  R. 


Violoncellos. 

Barth,  C. 
Nast,  L. 


Belinski,  M. 
Mingels,  E. 


Fabrizio.  E. 
Stockbridge,  C. 


Basses. 


Villani,  A. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Flutes. 

Laurent,  G. 
Brooke,  A. 
DeMailly,  C. 

Piccolo. 
Battles,  A. 


Horns. 
Wendler,  G. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Gebhardt,  W. 

Tuba. 
Mattersteig,  P. 

Organ. 
Snow,  A. 


Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Oboes. 
Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

English  Horns. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Horns. 

Jaenicke,  B. 
Miersch,  E. 
Hess,  M. 
Hubner,  E. 


Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Clarinets. 

Sand,  A. 
Forlani,  N. 
Vannini,  A. 

Bass  Clarinet. 
Stievenard,  E. 


Trumpets. 
Heim,  G. 
Mann»  J. 
Nappi,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 


Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Bassoons. 
Laus,  A. 
Mueller,  E. 
Piller,  B. 

Contra-Bassoon. 
Fuhrmann,  M. 


Trombones. 
Adam,  E. 
Sordillo,  F. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Harps.  Tympani.  Percussion. 

Holy,  A.  Neumann,  S.  Ludwig,  C.  Burkhardt,  H. 

Cella,  T.  Gardner,  C.  Zahn,  F. 

Librarian. 
Mann,  J. 
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EUROPEAN  PLAN  FIREPROOF 

The  LATEST  WORD  in  HOTELS 
FOUR  HUNDRED  ROOMS 

Each  with  private  Bath,  Shower  and  Running  Ice  Water 


DIRECTLY  OPPOSITE  TREASURY  AND 
WHITE  HOUSE  GROUNDS 


SALON  DES  NATIONS 

Finest  Restaurant  in  America 


Sun  Parlor  and  Promenade,  with  Ice  Skating  Rink,  overlooking  miles 
of  Beautiful  Parks  and  the  Potomac 


kNISH  GARDEN  UNEXCELLED  CUISINE 


ROBERT  S.   DOWNS.  Evident 
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One  Hundred  and  Twenty-second  Performance  in  Washington 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 
HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


FOURTH  MATINEE 
MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  3 

AT  4.30 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms  .         .         .         .         .         .  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Rachmaninoff  .         Concerto  No.  2,  in  C  minor,  for  Pianoforte  with 

Orchestra,  Op.  18 
I.    Moderato. 
II.    Adagio  sostenuto. 
III.     Allegro  scherzando. 

Lalo Rhapsody  in  A  major  for  Orchestra 

I.     Andantino;  Allegretto. 
II.    Presto. 


SOLOIST 

SERGEI  RACHMANINOFF 


STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  /after  the  symphony 
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(E.  F.  DROOP  &  SONS  CO.) 
1300    G    STREET. 


A  record  of  61  years  in  the  Music  Eusiness  in  Washington  is  at  our  back. 
During  all  this  time  we  have  maintained  our  prestige  in  the  musical  circles 
of  Washington  because  of  our  policy  of  selling  reliable  merchandise  only  and 
giving  prompt  and  capable  service.  Everything  purchased  here  bears  the 
hall-mark  of  our  guarantee  and  quality.     Wc  fulfill  our  promises. 


Steinway  Pianos. 

Player-Pianos. 

Victrolas. 

Music. 

[NC   •    MONTHLY  PAYMENTS  ACCEPTED    •   MOVING 


Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73    ...     .    Johannes  Brahms 
(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April' 3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had 
made  Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be 
played.  The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
at  Carlsruhe  on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Des- 
soff  as  conductor.  Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that 
he  had  talked  about  this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara 
Schumann,  who  then  showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew, 
it  is  said,  of  the  existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  com- 
pleted. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed,  probably  at 
Portschach-am-See,  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the 
publication  of  the  first.  Brahms  wrote  Dr.  Billroth  in  September 
of  that  year :  "I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  a  pretty  symphony ;  I 
must  inquire  of  skilled  persons."  He  referred  to  Clara  Schumann, 
Dessoff,  and  Franck.  On  September  19  Mme.  Schumann  wrote  that 
he  had  written  out  the  first  movement,  and  early  in  October  he 
played  to  her  the  first  movement  and  a  portion  of  the  last.  The 
symphony  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Brtill  as  a  pianoforte 
duet  (arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte 
house  of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of 
the  first  performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through 
force  of  circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in 
public  at  the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30, 
1877.*  Richter  conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted 
by  Brahms,  was  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878. 

*  Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  giveg  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says 
Brahms  conducted.  The  date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Kalbeck, 
Deiters,  and  Miss  May  give  December  30,  1877,  although  contemporaneous  music 
journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20,  1877. 
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The  review  written  by  Eduard  Eanslick  after  the  performance  at 
Vienna  niav  serve  today  those  who  are  unwilling  to  trust  their 
own  judgment. 

"II  La  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  bo  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, 
— /.r..  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  abso- 
lute instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now 
superfluous  since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only 
Liszt's  symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined 
deal  programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musi- 
cal world,  any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are 
framed  solely  for  Wagner-Liszt  household  tise,  again  need  refuta- 
tion, there  can  be  no  more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than 
the  long  row  of  Brahms's  instrumental  works,  and  especially  this 
second  symphony. 

'The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as 
peaceful,  tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  t he  one  side 
is  quickened  to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  medi- 
tative seriousness.  The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a 
mellow  and  dusky  horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character 
of  the  serenade,  and  this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in 

the  scherzo  and  the  finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moder- 
ate, in  3-4,  Immerses  us  in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we 
rest.  Swayed,  refreshed,  undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian 
reminiscences  which  emerge  before  us.  The  hist  fifty  measures  of 
this   movement    expire   in    Hashes  of   new   melodic  beauty.      A   broad 

sin-iii.-  Adagio  in  B  major  follows,  which,  as  it  appears  t<>  me,  is 

more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  development  of  the  themes  than  for 
tin-  worth  of  the  themes  themselves.      For  this  reason,  undoubtedly. 
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it  'makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon  the  public  than  do  the 
other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly  delightful  in  its  grace- 
ful movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice  interrupted  by  a  Presto 
in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment.  The  finale  in  D,  4-4, 
more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden  serenity,  is 
widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern  school. 
Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins.  ' 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public*  The 
hearer  is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  .treatise 
full  of  deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The 
inclination  of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might 
look  like  an  'effect'  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in 
C  minor.  The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the 
divisions  of  motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  be- 
neath the  snow,  or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds. 
It  is  true  that  the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such 
noble  pathos  as  the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uni- 
form coloring  and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the 
first,  and  one  that  is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

*  Spitta  spoke  of  the  second  symphony  as  a  sort  of  parody  of  the  first.  It  is 
thought  by  some  who  were  intimate  with  Brahms  that  the  idea  of  the  second  was 
coexistent  with  that  of  the  first. — P.  H. 
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"Brahma  lias  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  danger- 
ous inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to 
co voi-  then)  with  linos  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the 
thematic  development  in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remark- 
aide  than  that  in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing, 
more  spontaneous,  and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more 
pellucid,  and  therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  pro- 
claim too  loudly  our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense 
expression  in  his  first  symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul, 
lias  now  in  his  second  returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs 
and  blossoms  in  the  vernal  months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of 
the  first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms: — 

"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  re- 
proach made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of 
brushwood.  Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur 
Pougin, — that  it  is  childish!  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement 
contains  some  dissonances  which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant 
and  not  at  all  disagreeable.  The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures 
of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic  serenity,  which  may  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  first  movement  of  the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The 
Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan  of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets 
pf  Beethoven — an  Idea,  tinged  with  the  deepest  melancholy,  is  led 
about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms.  The  scherzo  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  caprices  Imaginable.    The  firsl  trio,  with  its  biting 

CCati,    and    the   second,    with    its   rapid    movement,    arc   only   the 

mother  idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full  speed.    Unity, 
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which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly  observed 
in  the  linale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  ex- 
hausted themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that, 
as  Beethoven's  fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahma's 
second  to  his  first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major 
is  a  fairy-tale.  When  Biilow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of 
Cherubini,  he  referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the 
linale  of  the  second.  Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie 
nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin,  1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute 
and  discriminative  criticism,  coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  supe- 
rior to  the  first:  "The  stream  of  invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh 
and  spontaneous  in  other  works  by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has 
he  colored  his  orchestration  so  successfully."  And  after  a  eulogy 
of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony  among  the  very  best  of  the 
new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beethoven, — "far  above  all  the 
symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
Harvard  .Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  consid- 
ered as  perplexing  and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably 
voiced  the  prevailing  opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of 
Bterndale  Bennett  writing  a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by 
Brahms  in  D  major. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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Concerto  No.  2,  in  C  minor,,  for  Pianoforte  with  Orchestra, 
Op.  18 Sergei  Vassilievich  Rachmaninoff 

(Born  in  the  Government  of  Novgorod,  April  1,  1873;  now  living.) 

This  concerto  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  Moscow,  October  14,  1901,  when  the  com- 
poser was  the  pianist.  Mr.  Siloti  played  the  concerto  in  Petrograd 
in  April,  1902.  The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Russian  Symphony  Society,  November  18,  1905,  when 
Raonl  Pugno  was  the  pianist.  The  concerto  was  played  again 
at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Symphony  Society  in  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 12,  1908,  when  Miss  Tina  Lerner,  the  pianist,  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  United  States.  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  played  the 
concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York,  De- 
cember 3,  1908,  and  in  Brooklyn,  December  4,  1908.  Mr.  Rachman- 
inoff played  it  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Philadelphia, 
November  8,  1909,  Baltimore,  November  10,  1909,  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1909,  Hartford,  Conn.,  November  15,  1909. 

This  concerto  gained  for  the  composer,  in  1904,  the  Glinka  prize  of 
five  hundred  roubles,  founded  by  the  publisher  Bela'ieff.*  Published 
in  1901,  it  is  dedicated  to  N.  Dahl. 

*  Belaieff,  who  had  gained  a  great  fortune  as  a  merchant  in  grain,  offered  to  publish 
at  his,  own  cost  the  compositions  of  GlazounofE,  his  intimate  friend.     The  young  mu- 
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I.  Moderate,  0  minor,  ---.  Introductory  chords  for  the  piano- 
forte lead  to  the  exposition  of  the  tart  theme,  which  is  given  to  the 
Btringa  while  the  pianoforte  has  an  arpeggio  figure  in  accompani- 
ment. There  is  a  short  orchestral  interlude,  and  the  second  theme, 
E-llal  major,  is  announced  by  the  pianoforte.  The  presentation  of 
this  subject  ends  with  a  coda  in  which  there  is  passage  work  tor  the 
pianoforte  while  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  lirst  theme  in  the  brass 
choir.  The  section  of  development  begins  with  a  working-out  of  the 
lirst  motive,  at  first  in  the  orchestra.  In  the  recapitulation,  Maes- 
toso, alia  marcia,  the  chief  theme  is  given  to  the  strings,  while  there 
are  chords  for  the  brass  and  a  counter-theme  tor  the  solo  instrument. 
The  horns  take  the  second  theme  in  augmentation,  Moderato,  Aflat 
major.  The  material  for  the  Coda,  meno  mosso.  is  taken  from  the 
chief  theme,  and  the  pianoforte  has  passage-work. 

sician  accepted  the  proposition,  but  he  insisted  on  introducing  the  Maecenas  to  his  col- 
leagues. Thus  the  hypo-modern  Russians  found  a  publisher,  and  one  that  delights  in 
handsome  editions.  Furthermore,  Belaleff  gave  at  his  own  expense,  in  Petrograd,  con- 
certs devoted  exclusively  to  the  works  of  the  younger  school,  and  it  was  he  that 
in  1889  organized  and  paid  all  the  cost  of  the  concerts  of  Russian  music  at  the  Tro- 
cadero,  Paris  As  Bruneau  said  :  "Nothing  can  discourage  him,  neither  the  indifference 
of  the  crowd,  nor  the  hate  of  rivals,  nor  the  enmity  of  fools,  nor  the  inability  to  under- 
stand, the  Inability  on  which  one  stumbles  and  is  hurt  every  time  one  tries*  to  go  out 

iten  paths.  I  am  happy  to  salute  here  this  brave  man.  who  is  probably  without 
an   imitator."      Mitrofan   Petrowitsch    Belaleff,    born   at   Petrograd,   February    22,    1836, 

.here  January  10,  1904.  lie  founded  his  publishing  house  in  18S5  ;  in  the  same 
y.ar  the  Russian  Symphony  Concerts,  and  in  1891  the  Russian  Chamber  Music  Evenings. 
The  capital  of  his  firm  was  changed  by  his  will  into  a  fund  directed  by  Glazounoff, 
Liadoff,  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
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II.  Adagio  sostenuto,  E  major,  44.  There  is  a  short  introduction 
with  sustained. harmonies  for  strings.  These  harmonies  are  soon  re- 
inforced by  wind  instruments.  The  pianoforte  enters  with  a  figure 
over  which  the  flute  and  then  the  clarinet  announces  the  theme  on 
which  the  movement  is  built.  The  opening  phrase  for  the  clarinet 
has  much  significance  in  this  respect.  The  pianoforte  now  has  the 
theme,  and  the  accompaniment  of  a  broken  chord  figure  is  given 
to  violins  (pizz.)  and  clarinets.  The  pace  is  quickened  for  the  work- 
ing-out of  the  subject  and  for  episodic  material.  There  is  a  cadenza 
for  the  pianoforte,  after  which  there  is  a  repetition  in  part  of  the 
opening  section.  The  Coda  contains  a  new  musical  thought  for  the 
pianoforte:  a  progression  of  chords  in  the  upper  part  is  accom- 
panied by.  a  broken  chord  figure  in  the  left,  and  wood- wind  instru- 
ments play  against  this  in  triplets. 

III.  Allegro  scherzando,  C  minor,  4-4.  There  are  introductory 
measures,  and  the  first  motive  is  for  the  pianoforte.  This  motive 
is  developed.  The  second  motive  is  for  oboe  and  violoncellos,  and 
is  taken  up  later  by  the  pianoforte  and  leads  to  figuration  in  triplets, 
meno  mosso,  for  the  same  instrument.  Then  comes  a  section  Allegro 
scherzando,  moto  primo,  in  which  the  chief  theme  is  further  de- 
veloped.   There  is  a  f ugato :  the  first  violins  are  answered  by  piano- 
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forte  ainl  lower  strings.  In  the  recapitulation  section  there  is  a 
suggestion  of  the  chief  theme,  but  the  second  motive  is  in  the  orchea? 

tra.  this  time  for  violins  and  flute,  and  it  is  taken  up  later,  as  it  was 
ore,  io\  the  solo  instrument.   The  triplet  figuration  returns.  Alle- 

gPO  BCherzandO  :  the  chief  theme  is  treated  in  imitation  hv  the  orches- 
na.  There  Is  an  increase  in  speed  with  B  crescendo,  and.  when  the 
Climax  is  reached,  there  is  a  cadenza  for  the  pianoforte.    The  second 

theme  is  announced  by  the  full  orchestra  maestoso,  with  chords  for 

the  solo  instrument.    There  is  a  brilliant  Coda. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

MOOD   IN   MUSIC. 

(London  Times,  September  16,  1916.) 

Schumann's  Concerto  had  just  been  played,  and  the  pianist  after 
one  or  two  journeys  to  the  ''artists'  room"  and  back  had  sat  down 
again  and  touched  those  two  or  three  chords  which  acknowledge 
applause  and  ask  for  a  further  hearing.  When  it  was  over  a  voice 
said.  "It's  when  music  makes  noises  like  that,  and  I  don't  know 
what  it's  doing,  that  it's  worth  listening  to." 

In  that  remark  there  is,  one  takes  leave  to  say,  a  good  deal.  There 
ifl    i  whole  attitude  of  mind.    "When  I  don't  know  what  it's  doing." 
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Some  poet  said,  "Mystery  is  religion's  dearest  child,"  and  what  he 
said  of  the  truest  truth  holds  a  fortiori  of  mere  tone.  It  was  said 
last  week  that  music  which  is  to  live  must  have  tune ;  and  it  must 
also  be  asserted  that  such  music  must  have  mood,  which  is,  if  not 
quite  the  antithesis,  at  least  the  background  of  tune.  Mood,  too 
negative  a  thing  to  define  with  any  precision,  is  a  kind  of  infinite 
capacity  for  accepting  suggestion,  whereas  tune  is  as  positive  as  a 
sharp  knife  or  a  kind  word.  Just  as  the  world  is  divided  between 
people  who  are  most  at  their  ease  in  a  dialogue,  possibly  an  argu- 
ment, and  people  who  feel  that  something  is  wanting  unless  there 
is  a  pleasant  hum  of  conversation  to  which  though  they  may  con- 
tribute they  are  principally  listening,  so  musicians  are  divided  be- 
tween lovers  of  tune  and  lovers  of  mood. 

The  world  began  with  mood  and  has  only  gradually  evolved  tune. 
A  large  amount  of  close  convention  must  be  established  before  tune 
can  be  born.  We  read  of  minstrels  who  never  sing  a  song  twice  the 
same  way,  and  of  some  tribes  that  merely  give  names  of  animals  or 
natural  objects  to  their  songs,  or  draw  pictures  of  them  with  chalk 
on  strips  of  bark,  or  invest  them  with  divine  attributes,  or  ascribe 
a  medicinal  property  to  them.  We  feel  that  this  could  not  be  said 
of  tune.  If  an  artist  were  to  illustrate  "The  heavens  are  telling," 
or  a  doctor  to  prescribe  "Lascia  ch'  io  piangga"  for  the  colic,  we 
should  immediately  look  on  him  with  suspicion.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  understand  the  music  better  when  Moussorgsky  tells  us  he  is 
writing  about  an  exhibition  of  pictures,  or  Debussy  describes  his 
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nondescript  ripples  of  sound  as  a  sigh.  It  is  not  that  the  former 
is  the  least  like  any  nanieahle  picture,  or  the  latter  like  an  exhala- 
tion of  breath — and  musical  critics  are  never  such  funny  reading 
as  when  they  strain  metaphor  to  adumbrate  these  likenesses  which 
do  nor  exist — but  that  by  the  mere  mention  of  the  titles  a  door  is 
opened  through  which  suggestion  may  steal  in  without  knocking. 

Inn  there  is  no  need  to  hunt  up  history  in  order  to  prove  that 
mood  is  older,  more  fundamental,  than  tune.  It  is  older  in  our- 
selves. It  is  true  that  the  first  thing  we  do  in  coming  out  of  a  con- 
ceit-room is  to  hum  over,  however  imperfectly,  the  theme  of  the 
thing  we  liked.  It  is  natural  to  fancy  that  in  picking  up  tunes  we 
are  picking  up  music.  Yet  there  is  a  certain  sonata — or,  rather, 
movement,  for  to  the  average  human  being  the  rest  of  it  conies  as 
something  of  a  disillusionment — which  no  one  would  hum ;  he  would 
call  it  instead,  uThe  Moonlight."  Musicians  fret  at  this  title;  they 
think  it  does  not  quite  exhaust  truth  about  Op.  27,  No.  2.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not;  but  it  fixes  for  us  the  one  real  and  permanent  thing 
in  the  music,  intangible  as  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  but  as  secure  of  its 
effect,  the  mood.  It  does  for  the  music  the  sort  of  thing  that  with 
one  little  word  Byron  did  for  the  scene  he  was  depicting  in  the 
lines: — 

'Tis   midnight;   on   the   mountains   brown 
The  cold  round  moon  shines  deeply  down. 


Rhapsody  in  A  major  for  Orchestra      ....      Edouard  Lai.o 
(Bom  at  Lille  on  January  27,  1823;  died  at  Paris  on  April  22.  1802.) 

LalOj  encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  Symphonie  Bspagnole  for 

Violin  ;in<l  OrchestTft,  produced  at  a  Chatelel  concert  in  Paris  in  1874, 

composed  a  Fantaisie  Norvegienne  for  violin  and  orchestra  which 

w.is    performed,    with    Pablo   do    Sarasate   as    violinist,    with    great 

luccesfl  in  Germany. 

Tbii  Fantaiftie  Norvegienne,  in  reality  a  Suite,  consisted  of  three 

movements:  an  Allegretto,  an  Andante  and  an  Allegro  followed  by 
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a  Presto.  It  met  with  so  great  favor  that  Lalo  conceived  the  idea 
of  transforming  it  into  a  purely  orchestral  work.  He  retained  the 
first  movement  and  then  added  a  new  movement,  a  Presto,  which 
contained,  as  an  episode,  a  theme  taken  from  the  Andante  of  the 
Fantaisie.  The  Rhapsody,  then  entitled  Fantaisie  Norvegienne, 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Ra- 
tionale in  Paris,  April  20,  1879.  It  was  performed  at  one  of 
Colonne's  concerts  at  the  Chatelet,  Paris,  October  26,  1879. 

The  Rhapsody,  dedicated  to  Edbuard  Colonne,  is  scored  for  these 
instruments:  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  ophicleide  (bass 
tuba),  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  triangle,  harp  and 
strings. 

The  Rhapsody  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  begins, 
Andantino,  A  major,  6-8,  with  thematic  material  exposed  chiefly  by 
the  strings  leading  into  the  main  body  of  the  section,  Allegretto, 
A  major,  2-4.  The  chief  theme  is  given  to  the  clarinets,  then  taken 
up  by  the  first  violins,  with  pizzicato  accompaniment  for  the  strings 
and  chords  for  the  harp. 

The  subject  of  the  second  part,  Presto,  D  minor,  3-4,  is  loudly  an- 
nounced by  the  trumpets,  with  the  end  of  each  phrase  punctuated  by 
two  full  orchestral  chords.     This  motif  is  a  Scandinavian  dance 
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tune  which  * i rieu  employed  in  the  first  number  of  "Aus  dent 
Yo!ks'el>en."  a  Be1  of  pianoforte  pieces.  A  broader  theme  is  on  the 
<i  the  violins  with  horns.  Note  also  the  gay  subject  for 
the  Ante  in  staccato  triplets,  also  the  subject  for  the  flutes  with 
pizzicato  accompaniment  in  the  strings,  and  a  stroke  of  the  triangle 
to  mark  the  measures. 


* 
*  * 


Lalo  belonged  to  a  highly  respectable  family  that  went  from  Spain 
to  Flanders  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  thoroughly  educated. 
His  parents  did  not  wish  him  to  be  a  musician,  but  finally  allowed 
him  to  study  the  violin  and  harmony  with  a  German  named  Bau- 
mann  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Lille.  Lalo  afterwards  went 
ad  entered  the  class  of  Habeneck  at  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  to  perfect  himself  as  a  violinist.  Not  staying  long  at  the 
Conservatory,  he  took  lessons  in  composition  of  Schulhoff,  the 
pianist,  and  Crevecceur.  He  earned  his  living  by  playing  the  viola 
in  the  Armingand-Jacquard  Quartet.  This  Quartet  was  organized 
in  1855.  Its  programmes  were  chiefly  of  chamber  music  by  lead- 
ing (ierman  composers,  for  those  were  the  days  when  the  romances 
of  Loisa  Puget,  and  variations  of  themes  from  popular  operas, 
6  in  favor,  while  chamber  music  was  little  cultivated  or  esteemed 
in  France.  The  concerts  of  this  Quartet  were  in  fashion,  however, 
for  many  years* 

Lalo'8    lii-st    compositions   were   pieces    for   the   violin   and    piano 
(Op.  K  -.  3,  5,  (">i  :  a  trio,  C  minor,  classical  in  form  and  influenced 

by   Beethoven    (Op,  7);   two  melodies   for  baritone    (1848);   tehe 

Novice,"  ;i   scene  for  baritone    (1849)  ;  six   romances  with  words  by 

mger  |  L849)  ;  six  melodies  with  text  by  Victor  lingo  (published 
in  L856)  :  a  sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  op.  L2;  two  pieces  for 

pianoforte  and   violoncello,  <>p.   11;  an   Allegro  in    B-fla1   major  for 

pianoforte  and  violoncello;  "Soirees  Parisiennes,"  three  pieces  for 
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violin  and  pianoforte ;  a  second  trio  in  B  minor ;  a  sonata  for  piano- 
forte and  violoncello. 

Several  of  his  works  were  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Armingaud- 
Jacquard  Quartet  in  April,  1859;  the  Allegro  for  pianoforte  and 
violoncello,  the  second  trio,  and  a  string  quartet  in  E-flat  major, 
which  was  originally  Op.  19,  but  afterwards  rewritten  and  published 
in  a  new  form  as  Op.  45  in  1888.  The  great  public  did  not  know  him, 
but  musicians  respected  him,  and  some  of  his  compositions  were 
played  in  Germany  before  they  were  played  in  France. 

A  period  of  discouragement  and  inaction  followed.  He  gave  up 
composition,  married  in  1865  one  of  his  pupils,  Julie  Marie  Victoire 
Bernier  de  Maligny,  a  handsome  contralto  often  heard  at  the  con- 
certs of  the  Societe  Rationale,  and  contented  himself  with  playing 
concerts  of  chamber  music. 

Soon  after  1870  there  was  rivalry  among  French  composers  of  or- 
chestral and  chamber  music.  Lalo  took  courage,  and  girded  up  his 
loins.  His  style  became  more  individual,  bolder.  His  violoncello 
sonata  was  played  on  January  27,  1872,  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe 
Nationale.  Several  songs  are  of  this  day :  Trois  Melodies  with  words 
by  Alfred  de  Musset, — "A  une  fleur,"  "Chanson  de  Barberine,"  "La 
Zuecca";  "Le  Fenaison"  and  "L'Esclave"  (words  by  Gautier)  5  and 
"Souvenir"  (words  by  V.  Hugo).  A  Divertissement  for  orchestra 
was  performed  at  the  Cirque  d'Hiver,  January  12,  1873.  Keceived 
coldly  at  the  first  performance,  it  was  redemanded  at  the  concert  of 
the  next  Sunday.  Massenet  made  a  transcription  of  it  for  the  piano- 
forte. 

Then  came  the  performance  of  the  Concerto  for  violin,  Op.  20.  The 
"Symphonie  Espagnole,"  first  played  by  Sarasate  on  February  7, 
1875,  at  a  Chatelet  concert,  made  Lalo  still  more  famous ;  but  it  was 
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ool  till  his  opera  "Le  Roi  <VYs"  was  produced  at  the  Opgra-Comiqno1 

in  Paris,  May  7.  L888,  that  lie  was  popularly  recognized  as  one  of 
tlif  first  of  French  composers, — a  position  that  he  still  holds, — and 
n<>t  without  reason  did  Hans  von  Bnlow,  writing  a  letter  to  Figaro 
apropos  of  tli«'  Alsace-Lorraine  question,  sign  himself  "The  friend 
of  Berlioz,  Lal<>  and  Saint-Saens."  When  this  opera  was  produced 
and  halo's  fame  established,  the  composer  was  sixty  live  years  old. 
"Le  Roi  iVYs"  was  produced  at  New  Orleans,  January  23,  1890,  for 
the  first  lime  in  the  United  States. 

Before  lu1  was  applauded  as  the  composer  of  "Le  Roi  d'Ys,"  Lalo 
met  with  various  and  cruel  disappointments.  Opposed  to  any  con- 
cesaion  or  compromise,  not  knowing  how  to  scheme  or  fawn,  he  was 
not  the  man  to  be  welcomed  by  managers  of  opera  houses.  He  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  writing  salon  music,  so  his  name  was  not  known 
to  amateurs.  When  a  ballet-master  of  the  Opera  urged  him  to  study 
Adolphe  Adam  as  a  model,  Lalo  replied,  "Do  you  think  I  am  going 
to  make  music  like  that  of  'Giselle'*  for  you?" 

Lalo  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  playing  in  chamber  concerts, 
until  a  competition,  proposed  in  18G7  by  order  of  the  Minister  of 
State,  gave  him  an  opportunit}r,  as  bethought,  of  showing  what  he 
could  do  in  dramatic  music.  Beauquier  wrote  the  libretto  of  an 
opera  in  three  acts,  "Fiesque,"  founded  on  Schiller's  "Fiesco,"  and 
halo  set  music  to  it,  but  the  prize  was  awarded  to  doles  Phillipot 
1 1 82 1-97)  for  his  "Le  Magnifique,"  an  opfra-comique  in  one  act  which 
was  not  performed  until  1876  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique.  when  it  was 
judged  wholly  unworthy  of  the  honor.  There  was  talk  of  producing 
"Fiesque"  at  the  Opera,  but  Lalo  addressed  himself  to  the  Monnaie, 
Brussels,     dust  as  the  opera  was  about  to  be  performed  at  the  Mon- 

n.iic  the  director,  Vachot,  died.     Lalo  published  the  score;  frag 

mentS  of  it  were  played  in  concerts  in  Paris,  and  the  prelude  and  an 

intermezzo  were  performed  at  the  odeon.  May   t,  L873.    Pages  of 

•    G    i   le.  ou  lei  Willis,"  a  fantastic*]  T».i  1  i«-t  In  two  acta,  I k  by  ThSophlle  Gautiei 

and   H    de  Halm  Ooorgea,  music  by   Adolphe  Adam,   wem  produced  :ii    tin-  Opera,   I 'aril 

1841,  with  Carlotta   Oris!  ai  chief  dancer.     Tho  ballet   hud  :i  jjreat   hu 
and   wbi  considered  ;i*  On-   maiiterplece  >>f  this  art    in    Prance  until   the  appearance  <> 

is?'",  i      "Giselle"    was    produced    in    Bostoi 
1     yard    Athensum,    an    early    :i^    October    1<>.    1846.    when    Mile.    Bl 
leading  dancer      it  it    this  theatre  again    In    IH.V2  and    1S."»S.     Th 

rial   Ballel    he  axled   by   MIhh   Pavlowa   and    Mr.    Mordkln  revived   It   a1    tin 
i  ,    i  ►ecember    •"•! .    101 0. 
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this  opera  were  afterwards  used  by  Lalo  in  his  pantomime  music 
for  "Neron"  (Hippodrome,  Paris,  March  28,  1891).  It  has  been 
said  that,  if  the  dimensions  of  the  Hippodrome  had  not  seriously- 
injured  the  effect  of  some  of  these  pages,  which  were  originally  de- 
signed for  a  very  different  purpose,  this .  pillaging  of  a  score  that 
had  already  been  published  would  not  have  shocked  a  musician: 
"He  would  even  have  congratulated  the  composer  on  having  found, 
by  an  ingenious  protest  against  the  unjust  forgetfulness  to  which  an 
old  work  of  genuine  merit  had  been  condemned,  this  means  of  mak- 
ing his  music  known  to  those  who  otherwise  would  never  have  heard 
it."  (The  first  overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys,"  by  the  way,  the  one 
played  in  1876  and  afterwards  rewritten,  was  originally  intended 
for  an  opera  planned  before  "Fiesque,"  but  never  published.)  Lalo 
also  used  pages  of  "Fiesque"  in  his  Symphony  in  G  minor,  produced 
by  Lamoureux,  February  13,  1887;  the  introduction  to  the  first 
movement  was  taken  from  the  entr'acte  before  the  third  act;  the 
scherzo  is  founded  on  the  ball  scene,  and  an  episode  is  the  ensemble, 
"Unissons  notre  deuil,"  sung  by  Leonore,  Verrina,  and  chorus;  the 
theme  of  the  adagio  is  a  phrase  of  Julie,  "Fiesque,  pardonne  moi!" 
in  the  trio  of  the  third  act.  A  movement  in  his  Aubade  for  ten 
instruments  is  an  entr'acte  from  "Fiesque";  but  the  best  pages  of 
"Fiesque"  were  used  in  the  opera,  "La  Jacquerie,"  to  which  I  shall 
refer  later.  This  custom  of  using  pages  of  one  opera  or  oratorio  for 
another  was  common  among  composers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  was  observed  by  Rossini  with  Olympian  indifference,  as  when 
he  used  the  crescendo  in  the  "Calumny"  aria  in  "II  Barbiere  di 
Siviglia"  for  the  entrance  of  the  Moor  in  the  last  act  of  "Otello." 
Composers  of  a  later  date  have  not  been  squeamish  in  this  respect: 
thus  the  music  of  the  Soldiers'  Chorus  in  "Faust"  was  written  by 
Gounod  for  Cossacks  in  an  opera  with  a  book  by  Henri  Trianon, 
entitled  "Yvan  de  Russie,"  or  "Yvan  le  Terrible"  ;*  and  the  romance 
of  Micaela  in  the  third  act  of  "Carmen"  was  composed  by  Bizet  for 

*  This  score  was  nearly  completed  in  1857,  and  Paris  journals  announced  that 
Gounod  had  read  or,  rather,  sung  it  to  Royer,  director  of  the  Opera.  The  work  was 
never  performed,  but  Gounod  used  pages  of  it  in  other  operas. 


390  Commonwealth  Avenue,  near  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Surface  Lines  and  Subway  Station 


®tj?  StBitttrttw  Snatnu  i&num 


A  high-class  hotel  with  modest  rates 

Some  globe  trotters  have  been  good  enough  to  say  that  the  Puritan 
is  one  of  the  most  homelike  and  attractive  hotels  in  the  world. 
The  illustrated  booklet  of  the  Hotel  will  be  mailed  on  request.  P.  P.  Costello.  Manager 


an  opera,  "Qriselidis,"  with  a  libretto  by  Sardou.*  Lalo  was  given 
to  quoting  from  himself.  The  song  in  which  Mylio  tells  of  his  love 
to  Rozenn  in  "Le  Roi  d'Ys"  is  taken  from  "Fiesque,"  and  a  broad 
phrase  from  the  introduction  of  the  "Concerto  Russe"  (1881)  is 
given  to  the  brass  after  the  chorus  of  victory  in  the  second  act  of 
"Le  Roi  d'Ys." 

Little  time  was  given  to  Lalo  for  the  composition  of  his  ballet 
"Namouna."  Obliged  to  write  the  music  in  four  months,  he  worked 
on  it  fourteen  hours  a  day,  when  he  was  fifty-eight  years  old.  He 
had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  at  a  rehearsal.  The  work  was  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  (iounod,  fond  of  Lalo,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  orches- 
trate the  last  scenes.  But  there  were  other  trials  for  Lalo,  who  saw 
a  performance  of  his  "Roi  d'Ys"  indefinitely  postponed.  After 
Gounod  had  completed  his  task  of  affection,  there  came  up  a  ques- 
tion of  a  cigarette. 

In  a  scene  of  seduction  in  the  first  act  of  "Namouna"  Mme.  San- 
dal li. t  the  chief  dancer,  was  expected  to  light  and  smoke  a  cigarette 
while  dancing.  "She  had  made  praiseworthy  attempts  to  accustom 
herself  to  smoke  and  was  at  last  sure  of  herself,"  when  the  dancer 
M£rante  demanded  that  this  effect  should  be  cut  out  on  the  ground 
that  he  should  use  it  himself  in  the  scenario  of  a  ballet  about  to  be 
performed,  although  the  effect  was  "invented"  by  Petipa,  not  by 
him.  There  were  threats  of  a  lawsuit.  Vaucorbeil,  the  director  of 
the  Op6ra,  was  afraid  of  danger  through  fire.  At  last  it  was  de- 
cided that  Mme.  Sangalli  should  roll  the  cigarette,  but  not  light  it. 
"Xninouna"  was  announced  for  performance,  but  Mme.  Sangalli 
injured  a  foot,  and  the  performance  was  postponed.  There  were 
then  cruel  rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  music  had  been  found  inade- 
quate. Meanwhile  friends  of  Ambroise  Thomas  were  pressing  the 
production  of  "Francoise  de  Rimini."  It  was  said  by  some  of  the 
newspapers  that,  if  Mine.  Sangalli  were  not  able  to  dance,  Miss 
Etosita  .Mauri  would  replace  her.  This  was  in  L882,  She,  hearing 
this,  answered  her  informant:     "I  shall  rehearse  Saturday,  March 
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4,  and  on  Monday,  the  6tb,  I  shall  dance  Namouna,  or  I  shall  be 
dead!"  She  did  not  die;  she  danced  Namouna  on  the  day  she 
named. 

After  "Le  Eoi  d'Ys"  made  Lalo  famous  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  he 
composed  a  pianoforte  concerto  (first  played  by  Diemer  in  1889) 
and  the  music  for  "Neron."  He  then  began  to  compose  the  music 
for  a  lyric  drama  by  Mme.  Simone  Arnaud  and  Alfred  Blau,  "La 
Jacquerie/'  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  Merimee's  historical 
drama  except  the  title  and  the  scene  of  action.  Lalo  had  another 
paralytic  stroke,  and  he  died  having  sketched  only  the  first  act  of 
this  opera,  which  was  completed  after  his  death  by  Arthur  Coquard 
and  produced  at  Monte  Carlo,  March  8,  1895.  There  was  a  per- 
formance at  Aix-les-Bains  the  same  year.  The  first  performance 
in  Paris  was  at  the  Opera-Comique  December  23,  1895,  with  Miss 
Delna,  Miss  Kerlord,  Jerome,  Bouvet,  Hermann-Devries,  Dufour, 
and  Belhomme  as  the  chief  singers.  At  Monte  Carlo  the  chief  sing- 
ers were  Mme.  Deschamps-Jehin,  Miss  Loventz,  Jerdme,  Bouvet, 
Ughetto,  Declauzens,  and  Lafon.  The  music  of  Lalo  made  little 
effect. 

Disappointment  followed  Lalo  to  the  end.  He  was  not  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  for  he  would  not  pull  wires  for  an  election. 
He  did  not  finish  his  last  opera.  His  death  during  the  commotion 
excited  by  dynamiters  at  Paris  awakened  little  attention,  and  there 
were  no  funeral  eulogies  in  the  journals ;  but  nearly  all  the  French 
musicians  of  renown  were  present  at  his  burial,  and  thus  paid 
tribute  to  a  composer  of  the  highest  character  and  talent.  ( See  the 
biographical  sketch  of  Lalo  by  Georges  Servieres  in  "La  Musique 
Franchise  Moderne,"  Paris,  1897;  by  Hugues  Imbert  in  "Nouveaux 
Profils  de  Musiciens,"  Paris,  1892.) 
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John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
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Rhodes,  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
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The  wonderful,  rich  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  very  conception 
of  beauty. — Levitzfa. 

It   has   that   refined   quality,   that   warm   and    luscious    tone   which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual  appeal. — Alda. 

The    Baldwin   Piano    has  no   peer   in   faithfully   voicing   an   artist's 
spirit. — Brown. 

I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano. — La  Forge. 

The  beautiful  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  merits  its  popularity. — A  maio. 

Using  a  Baldwin,  we  rest  assured  that  we  have  an  instrument  which 
will  meet  every  requirement. — Fanning. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  is  a  most  wonderful  help  and  support. — Nielsen, 

I  consider  the  Baldwin  the  Stradivarius  of  the  few  really  great  Pianos 
of  the  world. —  De  Pachmann. 

A  tone  that  blends  so  well  with  my  voice. — Sembrkh. 
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"The  world  needs  music  more  when  it's  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
notion  of."— JOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.  It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all.  that 
appeals  to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  of  the  home,  the 
instrument  that  should  be  in  every  household.  And  the  greatest 
among  pianos  is  the  STEINWAY,  prized  and  cherished  throughout 
the  wide  world  by  all  lovers  of  good  music.  Or,  in  the  words  of  a 
well-known  American  writer:  "Wherever  human  hearts  are  sad  or 
glad,  and  songs  are  sung,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  keys  respond  to 
loves  caress,  there  is  known,  respected,  revered  loved — the  name 
and  fame  of  STEINWAY." 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application 

Sold  on    convenient  payment.* 

Old  pianos   taken   in   exchange 

Inspection    iruitnl 


STEINWAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 

107  109  EAST  14th  STREET,  NI-.W  YORK  CITY 
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FIFTH  MATINEE 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  18 

AT  4.30 


Franck    . 

Mozart   . 

Saint-Saens 
Duparc   . 


Rimsky-Korsakoff   . 


PROGRAMME 


Symphonic  Piece  from  the  Symphonic 
Poem>  "La  Redemption' ' 

'a.   Recitative,  "Solitudini  Amiche,"  and  Aria, 
"Zefhretti  Lusinghieri,"  from  the  Opera 
4  "Idomeneo,  Re  di  Creta" 

b.   Canzona,  "Voi,  che  sapete,"  Act  II.,  Scene 
3,  in  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro" 

Symphonic  Poem  No.  i,  "Omphale's 
Spinning- Wheel,"  Op.  31 

Song  with  Orchestra,  "Phidyle" 


Symphonic  Suite  "Scheherazade"  (after  "The 
Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night"),  Op.  35 
I.    The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship. 
II.     The  Story  of  the  Kalandar-Prince. 

III.  The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess. 

IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.      The  Sea.     The  Ship  goes  to  pieces  on  a  Rock 

surmounted  by  a  Bronze  Warrior.     Conclusion. 


SOLOIST 
MADAME  MELBA 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Duparc 's  "Phidyle" 
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(E.  F.  DROOP  &  SONS  CO.) 
1300    G    STREET. 


A  record  of  61  years  in  the  Music  Business  in  Washington  is  at  our  back. 
During  all  this  time  we  have  maintained  our  prestige  in  the  musical  circles 
of  Washington  because  of  our  policy  of  selling  reliable  merchandise  only  and 
giving  prompt  and  capable  service.  Everything  purchased  here  bears  the 
hall-mark  of  our  guarantee  and  quality.     Wc  fulfill  our  promises. 


Steinway  Pianos. 

Player-Pianos. 

Victrolas. 

Music. 

TUNING    •    MONTHLY  PAYMENTS  ACCEPTED    •    MOVING 


Symphonic  Piece  from  "The  Redemption/'  a  Symphony-poem  in 

Three  Parts .........  Cesar  Franck 

(Born  at  Liege,  December  10,  1822;  died  at  Paris,  November  8,  1890.) 

This  Symphonic  Piece,  "Morceau  Symphonique,"  was  composed  in 
1873-74.  It  was  performed  probably  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert 
of  the  Societe  Rationale,  Paris,  February  13,  1874.  It  was  per- 
formed later  at  the  Cirque  d'Hiver,  Paris,  March  19,  1876.  It  was 
afterwards  rewritten  and  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Opera,  Paris, 
November  17, 1895.  It  was  performed  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
at  Philadelphia  at  the  concerts  of  December  14  and  15,  1906,  and 
at  New  York  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  15, 

1906. 

The  score  in  the  edition  for  voice  and  two  pianofortes  bears  this 
motto :  "The  ages  pass.  The  joy  of  the  world  which  is  transformed 
and  made  radiant  by  the  words  of  Christ." 

This  piece,  however,  was  not  composed  for  the  first  version  of 
"The  Kedemption,"  and  the  orchestral  piece  for  which  it  was  sub- 
stituted was  not  played  at  the  first  performance  of  the  work  in  1873. 

Franck  began  work  on  "The  Beatitudes"  in  1869.  The  Prologue 
and  the  First  Beatitude  were  completed  in  1870,  and  were  orches- 
trated during  the  bombardment  of  Paris.  Franck  then  left  his 
work  to  compose  the  music  of  "The  Redemption."  The  first  version 
was  written  in  1871-72.  The  text  of  the  poem,  which  is  described 
as  philosophical  rather  than  religious,  was  written  by  fidouard 
Blau  (1836-1906),  one  of  the  librettists  of  Massenet's  "Le  Cid"  and 
"Werther,"  of  de  la  Nux's  "Zaire,"  of  "La  Jacquerie"  by  Lalo- 
Coquard,  of  Joncieres'  "Chevalier  Jean,"  of  Diaz's  "La  Coupe  du 
Roi  du  Thule" ;  the  librettist  of  Lalo's  "Roi  d'Ys,"  Godard's  "Dante," 
Dubois'  "Paradise  Lost,"  and  of  a  few  operettas.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  poem  of  "The  Redemption"  was  first  offered  to  Massenet, 
who  could  see  nothing  in  it  for  him;  that  Franck  accepted  it  be- 
cause "he  believed  in  that  which  was  in  it."  Franck  had  little 
discernment  in  literary  matters,  although  Vincent  d'Indy  tells  us 
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that,  busy  as  Franck  was  in  teaching,  he  found  some  time  to  read, 
especially  during  vacations,  which  he  spent  at  Quincy;  that  he 
read  ancient  and  modern  works  of  a  serious  nature;  and  he  gives 
this  instance:  "One  day,  while  reading  in  his  garden  with  the  at- 
tention which  characterized  him  in  all  that  he  did,  one  of  his  sons, 
seeing  him  smile  frequently,  asked :  'What  are  you  reading  that  is  so 
funny,'  and  'Pere'  Franck  answered,  'A  book  by  Kant,  "The  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason"  ;  it  is  very  amusing.'  "  And  d'Indy  adds :  "Is  it  not 
permitted  us  to  think  that  these  words,  coming  from  the  mouth 
of  the  French  believer  and  musician,  constitute  the  subtlest  criti- 
cism that  could  be  made  of  the  heavy  and  indigestible  Critique  of 
the  German  philosopher?"  That  Franck  had  little  literary  discrim- 
ination is  shown,  however,  by  his  choice  of  the  text  of  "The  Beati- 
tudes," "The  Redemption,"  the  operas  "Hulda"  and  "Ghiselle," 
and  minor  works,  even  songs. 

The  following  account  of  "The  Redemption"  is  taken  chiefly  from 
d'Indy's  life  of  Franck  (published  at  Paris  in  1906).  I  have  para- 
phrased certain  pages,  and  at  times  I  have  used  d'Indy's  words. 

As  soon  as  Franck  had  received  Blau's  poem  he  applied  himself 
with  such  zeal  that  he  finished  his  task  in  about  six  months.  There 
are  two  versions  of  "The  Redemption,"  and  they  are  very  dissimilar. 
"If  the  second  contains  the  fine  chorus  and  the  admirable  sym- 
phonic intermezzo,  now  in  the  repertory  of  all  the  concert  orches- 
tras, which  are  not  in  the  first  version,  nevertheless  it  must  be  said 
that  the  first  was  evidently  the  better  one  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  composition,  which  was  established  on  a  wholly  new 
plan,  one  that  could  have  been  conceived  and  realized  only  by 
Franck. 

D'Indy  gives  the  argument  of  the  poem  in  order  to  explain  this 
plan. 

Part  First.  Men  are  busy  and  restless  in  the  midst  of  the  selfish 
shadows  of  paganism.  They  think  they  find  happiness  in  pleasure 
and  in  hate,  but  only  works  of  death  are  the  result.  Suddenly  a 
flight  of  angels  illuminates  space:  one  of  them  announces  that  re- 
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demption  through  the  Saviour  has  come  on  earth;  regenerated  men 
sing  together  a  Christmas  song. 

Part  Second.  Symphonic  Piece  ("Here  I  copy,"  says  d'Indy, 
"the  argument  of  this  poem  for  orchestra  alone,  an  argument  which 
was  imagined  and  written  out  by  Franck  himself").  "The  ages 
pass.  Joy  of  the  world  which  is  transformed  and  made  radiant 
by  the  words  of  Christ.  In  vain  does  the  era  of  persecutions  begin ; 
faith  triumphs  over  all  obstacles.  But  the  modern  hour  has  sounded ! 
Faith  is  lost ;  man,  again  a  prey  to  the  bitter  desire  of  pleasure  and 
sterile  bustle,  has  found  again  the  passions  of  a  former  age." 

Part  Third.  The  angels,  veiling  their  faces  with  their  wings  at 
the  sight  of  the  crimes  on  earth,  weep  over  man,  who  has  returned 
to  pagan  bestiality.  But  the  Archangel  comes,  and  now  in  a  graver 
tone  announces  a  new  redemption :  pardon  for  sin  can  be  obtained 
by  prayer;  and  men,  consoled  and  repentant,  unite  their  hearts  in 
a  song  of  brotherly  love. 

Franck  was  struck  by  the  alternation  between  shadow  and  light 
in  this  poem.  He  determined  that  only  a  carefully  established 
gradation  of  those  musical  tints  which  are  named  tonalities  could, 
by  opposition  and  contrast,  render  the  nuances  of  .color  so  clearly 
exposed  by  the  poem.  He  conceived  then  of  a  tonal  construction 
moulded  absolutely  to  the  meaning  of  the  text  and  proceeding  in 
the  first  and  third  parts  from  darkness  to  light,  while  the  Sym- 
phonic Piece,  the  faithful  interpreter  of  his  argument,  began  with 
the  utmost  warmth  and  ended  in  the  cold  and  drab  tonality  assigned 
to  the  opening  chorus  of  the  work.     This  was  the  first  time  that 
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Franck  applied  deliberately,  in  bis  search  after  poetic  expression, 
this  fruitful  and  traditional  principle  of  tonal  architecture,  which, 
hitherto  used  only  timidly,  became  later  the  corner-stone  of  his 
instruction. 

"The  first  performance  of  'The  Redemption'  took  place  on  Maundy 
Thursday.  April  10,  1873.  at  a  sacred  concert  at  the  Odeon.  Colonne 
was  the  conductor.  The  rehearsals  did  not  pass  without  hitches. 
It  was  seen  at  once  that  the  parts  had  been  badly  copied,  for  it 
was  necessary  to  stop  at  each  measure  to  correct  the  gross  mis- 
takes,— a  thing  that  always  greatly  disquiets  an  orchestra  and  dis- 
poses it  usually  against  the  work  itself.  This  rehearsal  was  over, 
and  the  parts  were  given  to  poor  Franck,  who  was  upset  by  this 
blundering.  It  was  necessary  in  two  days  (for  the  second  rehearsal 
was  at  hand)  to  look  over  and  correct  all  the  orchestral  parts  and 
even  to  copy  again  a  certain  number  of  them  which  were  illegible." 


* 
*  * 


The  orchestral  intermezzo,  now  known  as  the  Morceau  Sym- 
phonique,  was  most  carefully  revised  by  Franck.  He  at  first 
made  many  corrections,  then  he  decided  to  rewrite  it  wholly,  and 
he  retained  only  the  entrance,  at  the  end,  of  the  fundamental  theme 
of  the  work  which  brings  the  peroration. 

This   entire   rewriting  of   a   piece  that   had   cost   the   composer 
infinite  labor  and  had  already  been  engraved  is  a  curious  instance, 
says  d'Indy,  of  artistic  conscientiousness,  "but  to  this  we  owe  the' 
superb  melody  at  the  beginning,  which  it  is  impossible  to  hear  with- 
out emotion,  for  it  is  'music  itself,'  as  Chabrier  said. 

"This  new  Morceau  Symphonique  is  in  D  major,  and  its  poetic 
meaning  is  less  complex  than  that  of  the  one  preceding,  for  its 
aim  is  to  express  only  'the  joy  of  the  world  which  is  changed  and 
made  radiant  by  the  words  of  Christ.'  It  therefore  remains  tonal, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  a  dramatic  modification  of  the  colors  by 
an  advance  into  darkness,  as  in  the  first  version.  This  is  why 
Franck,  wishing,  however,  to  depict  the  state  of  humanity  return- 
ing to  pagan  doubt,  thought  to  add,  as  a  counterpart,  the  chorus  in 
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D  minor,  which  in  this  second  version  precedes  the  plaintive  chorus 

of  angels,  and  already  presages  a  new  manner  of  writing." 

* 
*  * 

This  Symphonic  Piece  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
ophicleide,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

Maestoso  poco  lento,  D  major,  4-4.  The  chief  constituent  elements 
are  the  motive  to  which  d'Indy  has  already  alluded,  which  is  an- 
nounced by  the  clarinet,  repeated  by  flute  and  oboe,  and  then  de- 
veloped by  the  strings;  an  energetic  phrase,  given  to  the  trombones, 
"which  seems,"  as  M.  fitienne  Destranges  says,  "the  affirmation  of 
a  Credo":  a  recollection  of  the  Noel  in  the  first  part  of  "The  Re- 
demption"— "Devant  la  loi  nouvelle";  the  return  and  the  develop- 
ment by  different  instruments  of  the  first  motif;  the  reappearance 
of  the  Archangel^  air,  at  first  pianissimo  for  the  clarinet  and  then 
arriving  through  a  crescendo  to  an  impressive  fortissimo;  and  at 
last  the  affirmative  trombone  phrase  and  a  final  use  of  the  Noel 
chorus 


Recitative,  "Solitudini  Amiche,"  and  Aria,  "Zeffiretti  Lusin- 
GHiERi,"  raoifl  "Idomeneo,  Re  di  Creta." 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(Horn  :it  Salzl>ur<r,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  ">,  1791.) 

"Idomeneo,  Re  di  Creta/'  a  serious  opera  in  three  acts,  libretto  by1 
the  Court  Chaplain  Gianbattista  Yarcsco,*  music  by  Mozart,  was 
produced  at  Munich,  January  29,  1781.  Varesco  was  indebted  for  the 
libretto  to  "Idomenge,"  a  lyric  tragedy  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Antoini 
Danchet,  music  by  Andre*  Campra,  produced  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  Paris,  January  12,  1712. f 

*  \  tailed  Court  Chaplain  in  tin-  Salsburg  Bervice  in  lTt'.ti.     Hi*  knowledge  of  Italian 

pondenoe  and  intercourse  with  Rome.     Il<   was  -till  in  service  in  1816,     Mozart 
eomplained  <>f  bis  avarioe  ami  found  imu  ■  disagreeable  companion. 

t  M   follows:    Prologue:    Venus,    Mile.  IVhimii;     keols,  Uanlouin.      Trag6die:    llmne. 

Mil--    Journet;    Diroe,   Mile.   Anti.r;    tdomenee,  Thevenard;    Arose,   Hsrdouin;    La    Jalousie  ami 
Manticnnc.    Ballet)  Mile.  Prevost.    The  open  was  revived  on  April  8,  l?;*. 
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The  cast  of  Mozart's  opera  was  as  follows:  Idomeneo,  Raaff;  Ida- 
mante,  Dal  Prato;  Ilia,  Dorothea  Wendling;  Elettra,  Elizabeth  Wend- 
ling;  Arbace,  Domenico  de  Panzachi;  Gran  Sacerdote  di  Nettuno, 
Giovanni  Valesei. 

The  aria  sung  at  this  concert  is  for  Ilia,  a  daughter  of  the  Trojan  king 
Priam,  and  a  prisoner  in  Crete.     It  opens  the  third  act  of  the  opera. 

ILIA. 

Recitativo. 

Solitudini  amiche,  aure  amorose,  piante  fiorite  e  fiori  vaghi!  Udite  d'  una  in- 
felice  amante  i  lamenti,  che  a  voi  confido.  Quanto  il  tacer  presso  al  mio  vincitore, 
quanto  il  finger  ti  costa,  affiitto  core! 

Aria. 
Zeffiretti  lusinghieri, 
Deh  volate  al  mio  tesoro, 
E  gli  dite,  ch'  io  V  adoro, 
Che  mi  serbi  il  cor  fedel. 

E  voi,  piante  e  nor  sinceri, 
Che  ora  inaffia  il  pianto  amaro, 
Dite  a  lui,  che  amor  piu  raro 
Mai  vedeste  sotto  il  ciel. 

William  Foster  Ap thorp  made  this  literal  translation: — 

Ilia  (recitative). — Friendly  solitudes,  loving  breezes,  blooming  plants  and  lovely 
flowers!  Hear  the  laments  of  an  unhappy  lover,  which  I  confide  to  you.  How  much 
it  costs  thee  to  be  silent  near  my  conqueror,  how  much  to  feign,  my  afflicted  heart! 

(Air) — Flattering  zephyrs,  fly  to  my  treasure,  and  tell  nim  that  I  adore  him,  tell 
him  to  keep  his  heart  faithful  to  me. 

And  you,  truthful  flowers,  that  my  bitter  complaint  now  bedews,  tell  him  that 
you  have  never  seen  a  rarer  love  under  heaven. 
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Copy  of  Col.  Taylor's  letter. — Shubert  Thea- 
tre, Boston,  June  24.  1918. 
My  dear  Miss  Kingman, — The  devotion  to 
your  country  as  expressed  in  your  generous 
contribution  given  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  on 
Saturday  evening  was  sincerely  appreciated  by 
all  Who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  you, 
especially  by  myself,  who  was  responsible  for 
half  the  programme.  Your  beautiful  voice 
together  with  your  charming  personality  cap- 
tivated everybody.  I  predict  for  you  a  most 
successful  future  and  shall  watch  your  career 
as  it  develops,  with  a  keen  interest. 

Very  sincerely.  CHAS.  W.  TAYLOR. 

Colonel  U.S.  Army — Cavalry. 
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The  recitative  is  accompanied  by  strings  alone.  The  air,  Grazioso, 
E  major.  3-4,  is  accompanied  by  two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns, 
and  strings. 


* 

*   * 


Dorothea  Spumi  was  born  at  Stuttgart  in  1737.  Her  father,  a  Court 
musician,  was  her  first  teacher.  In  1752  she  was  engaged  as  Court 
singer  at  Mannheim,  and  after  she  sang  in  Holzbauer's  "Nitetti"  (1758), 
she  was  declared  Prima  Donna.  In  1756  she  married  the  flutist,  Johann 
Baptist  Wendling.  They  went  to  Munich  in  1778.  He  died  in  1800. 
She  lived  as  a  highly  esteemed  teacher  of  singing  until  1809.  Heinse 
praised  her  as  "the  German  Melpomene  of  the  Golden  Age  at  Mann- 
heim." She  was  extolled  for  her  admirable  and  expressive  singing, 
which  was  emphasized  by  her  beauty,  and  her  skill  as  an  actress. 


CANZONA,    "VOI,    CHE    SAPETE,"    ACT   II.,    SCENE    3,    IN    "  Le    NOZZE    DI 

Figaro" Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro:    dramma  giocoso  in  quadro  atti;    poesia  di 
Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,*  aggiustata  dalla  commedia  del  Beaumarchais,  'Le 

*  Lorenzo  Da  Ponte  was  born  at  Ceneda  in  1749.  He  died  at  New  York,  August  17,  1838.  Hia 
life  was  long,  anxious,  strangely  checkered.  "He  had  been  improvrisatore,  professor  of  rhetoric,  and 
politician  in  his  native  land;  poet  to  the  Imperial  Theatre  and  Latin  secretary  to  th-'  Emperor  in  Austria; 
Italian  teacher,  operatic  poet,  litterateur,  and  bookseller  in  England;  tradesman,  teacher,  opera 
manager,  and  bookseller  in  America."  Even  his  name  was  not  his  own,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  he 
rdi  ra  Be  arrived  in  New  York  in  1805.  See  .Mr.  11.  B.  Krehbiel's  entertaining  chapter, 
"  l):t  Ponte  in  New  York"  ("Music  and  Manners, "  New  York,  1S98). 
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Mariage  de  Figaro';  musica  di  W.  A.  Mozart/'  was  composed  at  Vienna 
in  1786  and  produced  there  on  May  1  of  the  same  year.  The  cast 
was  as  follows:  il  Conte  Alma  viva,  Mandini;  la  Contessa,  Laschi; 
Susanna,  Storace;  Figaro,  Benucci;  Cherubino,  Bussani;  Marcellina, 
Mandini;  Basilio  and  Don  Curzio,  Ochelly  (so  Mozart  wrote  Michael 
Kelly's  name,  but  Kelly  says  in  his  Reminiscences  that  he  was 
called  OKelly  in  Italy);  Bartolo  and  Antonio,  Bussani;  Barberina, 
Nannina  Gottlieb  (who  later  created  the  part  of  Pamina  in  Mozart's 
"Magic  Flute,"  September  30,  1791).  Mozart  conducted.  The 
Wiener  Zeitung  (No.  35,  1786)  published  this  review:  "On  Monday, 
May  1,  a  new  Italian  Sing  spiel  in  four  acts  was  performed  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  entitled  '  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  and  arranged  after  the  French 
comedy  of  Hrn.  v.  Beaumarchais  by  Hrn.  Abb.  Da  Ponte,  theatre-poet. 
The  music  to  it  is  by  Hrn.  Kapellmeister  Mozart.  La  Sign.  Laschi,  who 
came  here  again  a  little  while  ago,  and  la  Sign.  Bussani,  a  new  singer, 
appeared  in  it  for  the  first  time  as  Countess  and  Page."  The  opera  was 
performed  nine  times  that  year.  Only  Martin's  "Burbero  di  buon 
cuore"  had  as  many  performances.  But  when  Martin's  "Cosa  rara" 
met  with  overwhelming  success  on  November  17,  1786,  emperor  and 
public  forgot  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  which  was  not  performed  in 
Vienna  in  1787  and  1788,  and  was  first  heard  thereafter  on  August  29, 
1789. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  in  Bishop's  remod- 
elled English  version,  in  New  York  on  May  3,  1823. 

Cherubino's  canzona  is  in  the  third  scene  of  the  second  act.  Andante 
con  moto,  B-flat  major,  2-4. 
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Voi,  che  sapete  ehr  QbSB  •'•  amor, 
Donne  vedete,  s'  io  1'  ho  nel  cor; 
Quelle)  eh'  io  prOYOj  viridiro 
1 !  per  me  nuovo  eapir  nol  BO. 

Sento  im'  affetto  pien  di  desir, 

Ch'  On  e  diletto,  eh'  ora  e  martir. 
Gelo,  e  poi  sento  1'  alma  avvaini)ar, 
K  in  tin  momenta  torno  a  gelar. 
Rioerco  un  bene  fuori  di  me, 
Non  so  elii  il  tienne,  DOB  BO  0081  <\ 

iiro  e  gemo  sen/.a  volar, 
I'alpito  e  tremo  senza  saper: 

Non  trovo  pace  ootte,  oe  di 

Ma  pur  mi  piaee  lanmiir  0081. 
Voi,  ehe  sapete  ehe  ooea  e  amor, 
Donne,  vedete,  s'  io  1'  ho  nel  eor! 

Thia  has  been  Englished  as  follows: — 

Say.  ye  who  borrow  love's  witching  spell, 
\\  fiat  i<  this  sorrow  naught  can  dispel? 
Fair  dame  or  maiden,  none  else  may  know 
My  heart  oVrladen,  why  it  is  so. 

What  is  this  yearning,  these  trembling  fears, 
Rapturous  burning,  melting  in  tears? 
While  thus  1  languish,  wild  beats  my  heart, 
Yet  from  my  anguish  I  would  not  part. 
I  seek  a  treasure  fate  still  denies, 
Xaught  else  will  pleasure,  naught  else  I  prize. 

I'm  ever  sighing,  I  know  not  why. 
Near  unto  dying  when  none  an1  by. 
My  heart  is  riven,  night,  morn,  and  eve; 
But,  all'  'ti>  heaven  thus,  thus  to  grieve. 
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Say,  ye  who  borrow  love's  witching  spell 
What  is  this  sorrow  naught  can  dispel? 

The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  two 
horns,  strings. 

For  an  amusing  account  of  Mme.  Bussani,  who  created  the  part  of 
Cherubino,  see  Da  Ponte's  memoirs.  Her  lower  tones  were  described 
by  the  more  unprejudiced  as  unusually  beautiful,  and  she  was  praised 
for  her  beauty  and  unconstrained  action  on  the  stage.  W.  T.  Parke 
wrote  of  her  in  1809,  mentioning  the  opening  of  the  King's  Theatre, 
January  6:  " The  manager  .  .  .  engaged  several  new  performers;  among 
whom  were  Signora  Griglietti,  a  pleasing  young  singer,  Signor  Pedrazzi, 
who  had  little  voice,  and  Signora  Bussani  (from  the  opera  at  Lisbon), 
who  had  plenty  of  it,  but  whose  person  and  age  were  not  calculated 
to  fascinate  an  English  audience." 


Symphonic  Poem  No.  1,  "Omphale's  Spinning-Wheel,"  Op.  31. 

Camille  Saint-Saens 
(Born  at  Paris,  October  9,  1835;  still  living  there.) 

"Le  Rouet  d'Omphale,"  Saint-Saens's  first  symphonic  poem,  was 
composed  in  1871.  It  was  originally  a  rondo  for  piano  and  then  or- 
chestrated. The  first  performance  in  public  was  of  the  piano  piece 
played  by  the  composer  on  January  9,  1872,  at  a  concert  of  his  works 
in  Paris.  The  first  orchestral  performance  was  at  a  "  Concert  Popu- 
laire,"  on  April  14  of  the  same  year. 
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This  note  is  printed  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  orchestral  score: — 

The  subject  of  this  symphonic-poem  is  feminine  seductiveness,  the  triumphant 
struggle  of  weakness  against  Btrength.  The  spinning  wheel  is  only  a  pretext;  it  it 
ohoeen  mereW  from  the  view-point  of  rhythm  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  piece. 

Pef80M  who  are  interested  in  looking  up  details  will  see  on  page  19  (letter  J) 
Hercules  groaning  in  the  bonds  he  cannot  break,  and  on  page  32  (letter  L)  Omphale 
mocking  the  vain  efforts  of  the  hero. 

The  music  is  free  in  form;  it  is  an  example  of  tone-painting  and  does 
not  easily  admit  of  rigid  analysis,  although  it  is  not  impossible  to  find 
a  scherzo  with  trio.  An  arpeggioed  figure  alternates  between  the  lower 
register  of  the  flutes  and  the  violins.  This  figure  is  more  and  more 
contracted  until  in  a  chain  of  trills  there  is  a  characterization  of  the 
spinning-wheel  at  work,  and  the  chief  theme,  conspicuous  by  its  ele- 
gance, is  exposed.  This  play  is  maintained  through  harmonic  changes. 
A  broad  phrase  in  C-sharp  minor  rises  heavily  from  the  violoncellos  and 
double-basses.  It  is  repeated  several  times  in  melodic  progression, 
each  time  with  stronger  and  richer  instrumentation.  It  is  the  voice  of 
Hercules,  who  would  fain  rend  his  bonds  asunder.  Louder  and  louder 
waxes  the  complaint,  and  the  oboe,  the  coquettishly  ironical  voice  of 
Omphale,  answers  in  mockery.  The  hero  realizes  the  vanity  of  his 
struggle.  The  chief  theme  reappears  in  a  still  more  lightsome  form; 
the  music  grows  fainter;  the  figure  of  the  spinning-wheel  dies  out  in 
the  topmost  notes  of  flutes  and  the  harmonics  of  violins. 

The  symphonic  poem  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
kettledrums,  cymbal  (struck  with  a  bass-drum  stick),  triangle,  bass 
drum  (with  kettledrum  sticks),  harp,  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated 
to  Mile.  Augusta  Holmes. 


90NG,  "  Pnmvi.i':"    ....    MARIE   Kiokm:   IIk.nhi    Fort't  i:s-l)i  iwue 

Born  at  Paris,  January  21,  1848;  now  living.) 

This  Bong  was  composed  in  L878.  Duparc  orchestrated  the  piano- 
forte accompaniment  later.  The  poem  is  by  Leconte  de  Lisle.  The 
song,  dedicated  t<>  Ernesl  Chausson,  is  in  A-H.-it  major.  Lent  e  calme, 
i-i.  The  accompaniment  ia  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,    two   bassoons,    four   horns,    three   trombones,    kettledrums, 

and  st  ring's. 
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L'herbe  est  molle  au  sommeil  sous  les  frais  peupliers, — 

Aux  pentes  des  sources  moussues, 

Qui  dans  les  pres  en  fleur  germant  par  milles  issues 

Se  perdent  sous  les  noirs  halliers. 

Repose,  6  Phidyle. 

Midi  sur  les  feuillages 

Rayonne  et  t'invite  au  sommeil. 

Par  le  trefle  et  le  thym,  seules,  en  plein  soleil,  chantent  les  abeilles  volages; 

Un  chaud  parfum  circule  au  detour  des  sentiers, 

La  rouge  fleur  des  bles  s'incline, 

Et  les  oiseaux,  rasant  de  Faile  la  colline,  cherchent  1' ombre  des  eglantiers. 

Repose,  6  Phidyle. 

Mais  quand  FAstre,  incline  sur  sa  courbe  eclatante, 
Verra  ses  ardeurs  s'apaiser, 
Que  ton  plus  beau  sourire  et  ton  meilleur  baiser 
Me  recompensent  de  Fattente. 

The  grass  is  soft  for  sleep  under  the  cool  poplars,  sloping  down  to  the  bubbling 
springs,  which  in  the- flowering  meadows  are  lost  through  a  thousand  outlets  under 
the  dark  thickets.  Rest,  O  Phidyle.  Noon  blazes  on  the  leaves  and  invites  you 
to  repose. 

The  lightsome  bees  alone  hum  in  the  full  sunlight  about  the  clover  and  the  thyme; 
a  warm  perfume  arises  from  the  winding  paths;  the  ruddy  flower  of  the  wheat 
is  nodding;  and  the  birds,  sweeping  the  hill  in  their  flight,  seek  the  shade  of  the 
sweetbriar.     Rest,  O  Phidyle. 

But  when  the  Sun,  brilliantly  sinking,  will  see  its  fires  cool,  may  your  fairest 
smile  and  your  sweetest  kiss  reward  me  for  my  waiting. 

Duparc  studied  for  the  bar,  but,  a  pupil  of  Cesar  Franck,  he  devoted 
himself  to  music.  He  took  part  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  About 
1885,  when  he  gave  great  promise  and  was  active  as  a  composer,  he 
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was  compelled  to  abandon  work  on  account  of  ill-health.    He  lived 
for  Borne  years  near  Pan.     In  1911  his  home  was  in  Switzerland.    His 

beautiful  Bongs  were  for  a  Long  time  known  only  in  manuscript,  for 
he  shunned  publicity.  All  of  them  were  composed  before  1885;  eight 
wore  published  in  1894;  four  in  1902.  C£sar  Pranck  said  of  him  thai 
he  of  all  his  pupils  and  of  his  generation  was  the  one  best  organized 
by  nature  for  the  creation  of  musical  ideas.  His  symphonic  poem 
"  Lenore"  (after  Burger's  ballad),  composed  in  1875,  was  performed  at 
Symphony  concert  in  Boston,  December  5,  1896.  His  "Poeme 
nocturne"  and  "Laendler"  for  orchestra  were  destroyed  by  him.  "Aux 
Etoiles"  for  orchestra  was  performed  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris 
in  1911.  A  sonata  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte  (1867)  was  destroyed. 
"Feuilles  volantes,"  six  little  pieces  for  pianoforte,  were  published  in 
1S69. 


" Scheherazade,"  Symphonic  Suite  after  "The  Thousand  Nights 
and  a  Night,"  Op.  35. 

Nicolas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakoff 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the   government  of    Novgorod,  March  18,  1844;    died    June 

21 ;  190S,  at  Petrograd.) 

Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch,  in  her  biographical  sketch  of  Rimsky-KorsakofT, 
says  that  " Scheherazade''  was  composed  in  1888. 

The  suite,  dedicated  to  Vladimir  Stassoff,  is  scored  for  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  cym- 
bals, triangle,  gong,  harp,  and  strings. 

The  following  programme  is  printed  in  Russian  and  French  on  a 
fly-leaf  of  the  score : — 

"The  Sultan  Scli.ihriar,  persuaded  of  the  falseness  and  the  faith- 
lessness of  women,  has  sworn  to  put  to  death  each  one  of  his  wives 
after  the  first  night.  But  the  Sultana  Scheherazade  saved  her  life 
by  interesting  him  in  tales  which  she  told  him  during  one  thousand 
and  one  nights.  Tricked  by  curiosity,  the  Sultan  put  off  his  wife's 
execution  from  day  to  day,  and  at  last  gave  up  entirely  his  bloody 
plan. 

"Many  marvels  were  told  Schahriar  by  the  Sultana  Scheherazade, 
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List   ©f  Works  perfori 


Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55  II.     December  3 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73  IV.      February  3 

Converse 

"The  Mystic  Trumpeter,"  Orchestral  Fantasy,  Op.  19 

(After  the  Poem  of  Walt  Whitman)  III.     January  7 

Debussy 

Recitative  and  Aria  of  Lia  from  "L'Enfant  Prodigue" 

Florence  Easton    I.     November  5 
Duparc 

Song  with  Orchestra,  "Phidyle" 

Madame  Melba    V.     March  18 
Franck 

Symphony  in  D  minor  I.     November  5 

Symphonic  Piece  from  the  Symphonic  Poem  "La  Redemption" 

V.     March  18 
Handel 

Concerto  Grosso,  No.  5,  in  D  major,  for  String  Orchestra 
(Edited  by  G.  E.  Kochel)  (Messrs.  Fradkin  and 
Noack,  Solo  Violins;  Mr.  Barrier,  Solo  Viola; 
Mr.  Malkin,  Solo  Violoncello)  I.     November  5 

d'lNDY 

"Wallenstein,"   Trilogy   (after  the  Dramatic  Poem  of 

Schiller),  Op.  12  III.     January  7 

Lalo 

Rhapsody  in  A  major  for  Orchestra  IV.     February  3 

Loeffler 

Poeme,  "La  Bonne  Chanson"  I.     November  5 

Mendelssohn 

Concerto  for  Violin  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

Fredric  Fradkin     III.     January  7 
Mozart 

Recitative,  "E  Susanna  non  vien?"  and  Aria,  "Dove 
Sono,"  from  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro"  (Act  III., 
Scene  8)  Florence  Easton    I.     November  5 

a.  Recitative,  "Solitudini  Amiche,"  and  Aria,  "Zeffi- 
retti  Lusinghieri,"  from  the  Opera  "Idomeneo, 
Re  di  Creta" 

b.  Canzona,  "Voi,  che  sapete"  (Act  II.,  Scene  3),  in 
"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro"  Madame  Melba    V.     March  18 

Rachmaninoff  , 

Concerto  No.  2  in  C  minor,  for  Pianoforte  with 
Orchestra,  Op.  18 

Sergei  Rachmaninoff    IV.    February  3 

RlMSKY-KORSAKOFF 

Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes,  Op.  34.  II.     December  3 

Symphonic  Suite,  "Scheherazade"  (after  "The  Thou- 
sand Nights  and  a  Night"),  Op.  35.  V.     March  18 

3aint-Saens 

Symphonic  Poem  No.  4,  "La  Jeunesse  d'Hercule"  ("The 

Youth  of  Hercules"),  Op.  50  II.     December  3 

Symphonic  Poem  No.  2,  "Le  Rouet  d'Omphale"  ("Om- 

phale's  Spinning  Wheel"),  Op.  31  V.     March  18 
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For  her  stories  the  Sultana  borrowed  from  poets  their  verses,  from 
folk-soni^  their  words;   and  she  strung  together  tales  and' adventures. 

"I.     The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship. 

"II.     The  Story  of  the  Kalandar-Prince. 

"III.     The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess. 

"IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.  The  Sea.  The  Ship  goes  to  Pieces  on 
a  Rock  surmounted  by  a  Bronze  *  Warrior.     Conclusion." 

This  programme  is  deliberately  vague.  To  which  one  of  Sindbad's 
voyages  is  reference  made?  The  story  of  which  Kalandar,  for  there 
were  three  that  knocked  on  that  fateful  night  at  the  gate  of  the  house 
of  the  three  ladies  of  Bagdad?  "The  young  Prince  and  the  young 
Princess," — but  there  are  so  many  in  the  "Thousand  Nights  and  a 
Night."  "The  ship  goes  to  pieces  on  a  rock  surmounted  by  a  brass 
warrior."  Here  is  a  distinct  reference  to  the  third  Kalandar's  tale, 
the  marvellous  adventure  of  Prince  Ajib,  son  of  Khazib;  for  the  mag- 
netic mountain  which  shipwrecked  Sindbad  on  his  voyage  was  not  sur- 
mounted by  "a  dome  of  yellow  laton  from  Andalusia,  vaulted  upon 
ten  columns;  and  on  its  crown  is  a  horseman  who  rideth  a  horse  of 
brass  and  holdeth  in  hand  a  lance  of  laton;  and  there  hangeth  on  his 
bosom  a  tablet  of  lead  graven  with  names  and  talismans."  The  com- 
poser did  not  attempt  to  interline  any  specific  text  with  music. 

* 
*  * 

A  characteristic  theme,  the  typical  theme  of  Scheherazade,  keeps 

appearing  in  the  four  movements.  This  theme,  that  of  the  Narrator,  is 
a  florid  melodic  phrase  in  triplets,  and  it  ends  generally  in  a  free  cadenza. 
It  is  played,  for  the  most  part,  by  a  solo  violin  and  sometimes  by  a 
wood-wind  instrument.  "The  presence  in  the  minor  cadence  of  the 
characteristic  seventh,  G,  and  the  major  sixth,  F-sharp, — after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Phrygian  mode  of  the  Greeks  or  the  Doric  church  tone, — 
mi<;lit  illustrate  the  familiar  beginning  of  all  folk-tales,  'Once  upon  a 
time."1 

I.  The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship. 
Largo  e  maestoso,  E  minor,  2-2.  The  chief  theme  of  this  movement, 
announced  frequently  and  in  many  transformations,  has  been  called  by 
Borne  the  Sba  motive,  by  others  the  Sindbad  motive.  It  is  proclaimed 
immediately  and  heavily  in  fortissimo  unison  and  octaves.  Soft  chords 
of  wind  insi  ruments     chords  not  unlike  the  first  chords  of  Mendelssohn's 

"Midsummer  Night's   Dream"   overture   in   character    lead   to   the 

><  hi. in. i:\z\ni;  motive,  Lento.  1-1,  played  by  solo  violin  against  chords 
of  the  harp.  Then  follows  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro 
non  troppo,  E  major,  5-4,  which  begins  with  a  combination  of  the 
chief  theme,  the  Si:\  motive,  with  a  rising  and  falling  arpeggio  figure, 
the  \\  \\i.  motive.  There  is  a  crescendo,  and  a  modulation  leads  to 
*"  Bronio"  according  to  RJ  irsakoff;  l>ut  tin*  word  nhould  be  bfMi«  or  yollow  ooppor . 
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C  major.  Wood-wind  instruments  and  'cellos  pizz.  introduce  a  motive 
that  is  called  the  Ship,  at  first  in  solo  flute,  then  in  the  oboe,  lastly  in 
the  clarinet.  A  reminiscence  of  the*  Sea  motive  is  heard  from  the  horn 
between  the  phrases,  and  a  solo  'cello  continues  the  Wave  motive, 
which  in  one  form  or  another  persists  almost  throughout  the  whole 
movement.  The  Scheherazade  motive  soon  enters  (solo  violin). 
There  is  a  long  period  that  at  last  re-establishes  the  chief  tonality,  E 
major,  and  the  Sea  motive  is  sounded  by  full  orchestra.  The  develop- 
ment is  easy  to  follow.  There  is  an  avoidance  of  contrapuntal  use  of 
thematic  material.  The  style  of.  Rimsky-Korsakoff  in  this  suite  is 
homophonous,  not  polyphonic.  He  prefers  to  produce  his  effects  by 
melodic,  harmonic,  rhythmic  transformations  and  by  most  ingenious 
and  highly  colored  orchestration.     The  movement  ends  tranquilly. 

II.    The  Story  of  the  Kalandar*-Prince. 

The  second  movement  opens  with  a  recitative-like  passage,  Lento, 
B  minor,  4-4.  A  solo  violin  accompanied  by  the  harp  gives  out  the 
Scheherazade  motive,  with  a  different  cadenza.  There  is  a  change 
to  a  species  of  scherzo  movement,  Andantino,  3-8.     The  bassoon  begins 

*  The  Kalandar  was  in  reality  a  mendicant  monk.  The  three  in  the  tale  of  "  The  Porter  and  the 
Three  Ladies  of  Bagdad"  entered  with  beards  and  heads  and  eyebrows  shaven,  and  all  three,  by  fate, 
wer6  blind  of  the  left  eye.  According  to  d'Herbelot  the  Kalandar  is  not  generally  approved  by 
Moslems:  "He  labors  to  win  free  from  every  form  and  observance."  The  adventurous  three,  how- 
ever, were  sons  of  kings,  who  in  despair  or  for  safety  chose  the  garb.  D'Herbelot  quotes  Saadi 
as  accusing  Kalandars  of  being  addicted  to  gluttony:  "They  will  not  leave  the  table  so  long  as  they 
can  breathe,  so  long  as  there  is  anything  on  the  table.  There  are  two  among  men  who  should  never 
be  without  anxiety:  a  merchant  whose  vessel  is  lost,  a  rich  heir  who  falls  into  the  hands  of  Kalandars." 
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the  wondrous  tale,  capriccioso  quasi  recitando,  accompanied  by  the 
sustained  chords  of  four  double-basses.  The  beginning  of  the  second 
part  of  this  theme  occurs  later  and  transformed.  The  accompanimenl 
has  the  bagpipe  drone.  The  oboe  then  takes  up  the  melody,  then  the 
strings  with  quickened  pace,  and  at  last  the  wind  instruments,  ur 
poco  piu  animate  The  chief  motive  of  the  first  movement  is  hearc 
in  the  basses.  A  trombone  sounds  a  fanfare,  which  is  answered  bj 
the  trumpet;  the  first  fundamental  theme  is  heard,  and  an  Allegro 
molto  follows,  derived  from  the  preceding  fanfare,  and  leads  to  ar 
orientally  colored  intermezzo.  "  There  are  curious  episodes  in  whicl 
all  the  strings  repeat  the  same  chord  over  and  over  again  in  rapic 
succession, — very  like  the  responses  of  a  congregation  in  church, — as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  Scheherazade  motive,  now  in  the  clarinet 
now  in  the  bassoon."  The  last  interruption  leads  to  a  return  of  th< 
Kalandar's  tale,  con  moto,  3-8,  which  is  developed,  with  a  few  inter 
ruptions  from  the  Scheherazade  motive.     The  whole  ends  gayly. 

III.     The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess. 

Some  think  from  the  similarity  of  the  two  themes  typical  of  princ< 
and  princess  that  the  composer  had  in  mind  the  adventures  of  Kama 
al-Zaman  (Moon  of  the  age)  and  the  Princess  Budur  (Full  moons) 
"They  were  the  likest  of.  all  folk,  each  to  other,  as  they  were  twins  o 
an  only  brother  and  sister,"  and  over  the  question,  which  was  thi 
more  beautiful,  Maymunah,  the  Jinniyah,  and  Dahnash,  the  Ifrit 
disputed  violently. 

This  movement  is  in  simple  romanza  form.  It  consists  in  the  lonj 
but  simple  development  of  two  themes  of  folk-song  character.  Thi 
first  is  sung  by  the  violins,  Andantino  quasi  allegretto,  G  major,  6-8 
There  is  a  constant  recurrence  of  song-like  melody  between  phrases  ii 
this  movement,  of  quickly  rising  and  falling  scale  passages,  as  a  ruli 
in  the  clarinet,  but  also  in  the  flute  or  first  violins.  The  second  theme 
Pochissimo  piu  mosso,  B-flat  major  and  G  minor,  6-8,  introduces  a  sec 
t ion  characterized  by  highly  original  and  daringly  effective  orchestra 
t ion.  There  are  piquant  rhythmic  effects  from  a  combination  o 
triangle,  tambourine,  snare-drum,  and  cymbals,  while  'cellos  (late 
the  bassoon)  have  a  sentimental  counter-phrase. 

JV.     Festival  at  Bagdad.    Thb  Ska.    Tm:  Smp  gobs  to  Piboh 

AGAINST  A    EIOCK  BUBMOUNTBD   BI   a    BbONZE   W'akuiou.    CONCLUSION 

"A  splendid  and  glorious  life,"  says  Burton,  "was  that  of  B&gdal 
in  the  days  of  the  mighty  Caliph,  when  the  capital  had  towered  to  thi 
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zenith  of  grandeur  and  was  already  trembling  and  tottering  to  the  fall. 
The  centre  of  human  civilization,  which  was  then  confined  to  Greece 
and  Arabia,  and  the  metropolis  of  an  Empire  exceeding  in  extent  the 
widest  limits  of  Rome,  it  was  essentially  a  city  of  pleasure,  a  Paris  of 
the  IXth  century.  .  .  .  The  city  of  palaces  and  government  offices, 
hotels  and  pavilions,  mosques  and  colleges,  kiosks  and  squares,  bazars 
and  markets,  pleasure  grounds  and  orchards,  adorned  with  all  the  grace- 
ful charms  which  Saracenic  architecture  had  borrowed  from  the  Byzan- 
tines, lay  couched  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dijlah-Hiddekel  under  a  sky 
of  marvellous  purity  and  in  a  climate  which  makes  mere  life  a  'Kayf ' — 
the  luxury  of  tranquil  enjoyment.  It  was  surrounded  by  far-extend- 
ing suburbs,  like  Rusafah  on  the  Eastern  side  and  villages  like  Baturan- 
jah,  dear  to  the  votaries  of  pleasure;  and  with  the  roar  of  a  gigantic 
capital  mingled  the  hum  of  prayer,  the  trilling  of  birds,  the  thrilling 
of  harp  and  lute,  the  shrilling  of  pipes,  the  witching  strains  of  the  pro- 
fessional Almah,  and  the  minstrel's  lay."* 

Allegro  molto,  E  minor,  6-8.  The  Finale  opens  with  a  reminiscence 
of  the  Sea  motive  of  the  first  movement,  proclaimed  in  unisons  and 
octaves.  Then  follows  the  Scheherazade  motive  (solo  violin),  which 
leads  to  the  fete  in  Bagdad,  Allegro  molto  e  frenetico,  E  minor,  6-8. 
The  musical  portraiture,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  tarantelle, 
is  based  on  a  version  of  the  Sea  motive,  and  it  is  soon  interrupted  by 
Scheherazade  and  her  violin.  In  the  movement  Vivo,  E  minor,  there 
is  a  combination  of  2-8,  6-16,  3-8  times,  and  two  or  three  new  themes, 
besides  those  heard  in  the  preceding  movements,  are  worked  up  elabo- 
rately. The  festival  is  at  its  height — "This  is  indeed  life;  0  sad  that 
'tis  fleeting! " — when  there  seems  to  be  a  change  of  festivities,  and  the 
jollification  to  be  on  shipboard.  In  the  midst  of  the  wild  hurrah  the 
ship  strikes  the  magnetic  rock. 

*  For  a  less  enthusiastic  description  of  Bagdad  in  1583  see  John  Eldred's  narrative  in  Hakluyt's 
Voyages.  The  curse  of  the  once  famous  city  to-day  is  a  singular  eruption  that  breaks  out  on  all  foreign 
sojourners. 
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"The  world  needs  music  more  when  its  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
notion  of."— JOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.  It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that 
appeals  to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  of  the  home,  the 
instrument  that  should  be  in  every  household.  And  the  greatest 
among  pianos  is  the  STEINWAY,  prized  and  cherished  throughout 
the  wide  world  by  all  lovers  of  good  music.  Or,  in  the  words  of  a 
well-known  American  writer:  "Wherever  human  hearts  are  sad  or 
glad,  and  songs  are  sung,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  keys  respond  to 
loves  caress,  there  is  known,  respected,  revered—  loved—  the  name 
and  fame  of  STEINWAY." 
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THE  LYRIC  THEATRE         .         .         .         BALTIMORE 

Mount  Royal  and  Maryland  Avenues 
Thirty-fourth  Season  in  Baltimore 


FIRST  CONCERT 

SEASON  1918-1919 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  6 

AT  8.15 


By  courtesy  of  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza, 
PIERRE  MONTEUX  conducts  this  concert 


PROGRAMME 

Handel  .  Concerto  Grosso,  No.  5,  D  major,  for  String  Orchestra 

(Edited  by  G.  F.  Kogel) 

I.  Introduction:  Allegro. 
II.     Presto. 

III.  Largo. 

IV.  Minuet. 
V.     Allegro. 

(Messrs.  Fradkin  and  Noack,  Solo  Violins;  Mr.  Barrier,  Solo  Viola; 
Mr.  Malkin,  Solo  Violoncello) 

Mozart  .         .    .      .  Recitative,  "E   Susanna  non   vien?"  and 

Aria,  "Dove  Sono,"  from  "LeNozze  di 
Figaro"  (Act  III.,  Scene  8) 

Loeffler  ......      Poeme,  "La  Bonne  Chanson" 

Debussy  .  Recitative  and  Aria  of  Lia  from  "L'Enfant  Prodigue" 


Franck  Symphony  in  D  minor 

I.  Lento:  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Allegretto. 

III.  Allegro  non  troppo. 


SOLOIST 

FLORENCE  EASTON 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
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™   5  VICTORY 
TRAVELOGUES 

A'bau'jK    I  yceum 
Theatre 

5   THURSDAY   EVENINGS 
at  8.15 


WITH  THE  "YANKS" 


IN  ENGLAND  -  - 
IN  PARIS 

IN  FRANCE  -  -  - 
AT  THE  FRONT 
IN  ITALY 


NOVEMBER    7 

NOVEMBER  14 
NOVEMBER  21 
NOVEMBER  28 
DECEMBER    5 


>URSE   TICKETS,  $4.  $3  and   $2.50.  opens   WEDNESDAY.   OCTO- 
BER  JO,  al    Albaugh's  Ticket  Office,  2  East  Fayette  St..  and  closes  SATURDAY, 

NO'. 
SINGLE  TICKETS,  $1.00.  75c.  and  50c.,  on  nk  MONDAY.  NOVEMBER  4. 

trc  only,  when  doors  open. 


uah  TAX   WILL  hi    AimiD  To  above  i-rices 


Concerto  Grosso,  No.  5,  in  D  major     .    .   George  Frideric  Handel 

(Edited  by  G.  F.  Kogel)      ■ 

(Born  at  Halle  on  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759.) 

Handel's  twelve  grand  concertos  for  strings  were  composed  be- 
tween September  29  and  October  30,  1739.  The  London  Daily  Post 
of  October  29,  1739,  said:  "This  day  are  published  proposals  for 
printing  by  subscription,  with  His  Majesty's  royal  license  and 
protection,  Twelve  Grand  Concertos,  in  Seven  Parts,  for  four  violins, 
a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord. 
Composed  by  Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  subscribers,  two  guineas.  Eeady 
to  be  delivered  by  April  next.  Subscriptions  are  taken  by  the 
author,  at  his  house*  in  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square,  and  by 
Walsh."  In  an  advertisement  on  November  22  the  publisher  added : 
"Two  of  the  above  concertos  will  be  performed  this  evening  at  the 
Theatre  Koyal,  Lincoln's  Inn."  The  concertos  were  published  on 
April  21,  1740.  In  an  advertisement  a  few  days  afterwards  Walsh 
said:  "These  concertos  were  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  now  are  played  in  most  public  places 
with  the  greatest  applause."  Victor  Schoelcher  made  this  com- 
ment in  his  Life  of  Handel :  "This  was  the  case  with  all  the  works 
of  Handel.  They  were  so  frequently  performed  at  contemporaneous 
concerts  and  benefits  that  they  seem,  during  his  lifetime,  to  have 
quite  become  public  property.  Moreover,  he  did  nothing  which  the 
other  theatres  did  not  attempt  to  imitate.     In  the  little  theatre 

*  This  was  the  little  bouse,  No.  25,  in  which  Handel  lived  for  many  years,  and  in 
which  he  died.  In  the  rate-book  of  1725  Handel  was  named  owner,  and  the  house  rated 
at  £35  a  year.  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummins,  about  1903,  visiting  this  house,  found  a  cast-lead 
cistern,  on  the  front  of  which  in  bold  relief  was  "1721.  G.  F.  H."  The  house  had  then 
been  in  the  possession  of  a  family  about  seventy  years,  and  various  structural  altera- 
tions had  been  made.  A  back  room  on  the  first-  floor  was  said  to  have  been  Handel's 
composition  room. 
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of  the  Haymarket,  qrening  entertaaniaente  were  given  in  exact 
[mitatioD  of  his. — 'several  concertos  for  different  instmments,  with 

a  variety  of  chosen  airs  of  the  best  masters,  and  the  famous  Salve 

Ina  of  Hasee.'    The  handbills  issued  by  the  nobles  at  the  King's 

Theatre    make    mention    also    of    'several    concertos    for    different 

instruments.'  " 

The  year  1739,  in  which  these  concertos  were  composed,  was  the 
year  of  the  first  performance  of  Handel's  "Saul"  (January  16)  and 
"Israel  in  E^ypt"  (April  4)  (both  oratorios  were  composed  in  1738)  ; 
of  his  music  to  Dryden's  "Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day"  (November  22), 

M.  Bomain  Holland,  discussing  the  form  concerto  grosso,  which 
consists  essentially  of  a  dialogue  between  a  group  of  soloists,  the 
concertino  (trio  of  two  solo  violins  and  solo  bass  with  cembalo*), 
and  the  chorus  of  instruments,  concetto  grosso,  believes  that  Handel 
at  Rome  in  170S  was  struck  by  Corelli's  works  in  this  field,  for 
several  of  his  concertos  of  Op.  3  are  d\ated  1710,  1716,  1722.  Gemi- 
niani  introduced  the  concerto  into  England — three  volumes  ap- 
peared  in  1732.  1735,  1748 — and  he  was  a  friend  of  Handel. 

The  concertos  of  this  set  which  have  five  movements  have  either 
the  form  of  a  sonata  with  an  introduction  and  a  postlude  (as  Xos. 
1    and   o" )  ;  or  the  form  of  the  symphonic  overture  with  the  slow 

•  Th<  as  in  tli.'  concertino  sometimes  coupled  an  oboe  or  a  bassoon  with   a 

violin.    The  Italians  were  faithful  as  a  rule  t<>  the  Btringe 
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movements  in  the  middle,  and  a  dance  movement,  or  an  allegro 
closely  resembling  a  dance,  for  a  finale  (as  Nos.  7,  11,  and  12)  ;  or 
a  series  of  three,  movements  from  larghetto  to  allegro,  which  is 
followed  by  two  dance  movements  (as  No.  3). 

The  seven  parts  are  thus  indicated  by  Handel  in  the  book  of 
parts :  Violino  primo  concertino,  Violino  secondo  concertino,  Violino 
primo  ripieno,  Violino  secondo  ripieno,  viola,  violoncello,  bass 
continuo. 


Recitative,  "E  Susanna  non  vten?"  and  Aria,  "Dove  sono/'  from 
"The  Marriage  of  Figaro"    .    .    Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  "dramma  giocoso"  in  four  acts,  poem  based 
on  Beaumarchais's  comedy,  "Le  Mariage  de  Figaro,"  by  Lorenzo  Da 
Ponte,  music  by  Mozart,  was  produced  at  the  National  Theatre, 
Vienna,  May  1,  1786. 

The  Countess,  wounded  by  her  faithless  and  jealous  husband,  de- 
cides to  change  dress  with  Susanna,  that  she  may  win  him  back  by 
a  trick. 


maman 

J/yrie  cJoprano 


ACCOMPANIST 

Repertoire:  Arias,  Italian,  French  and  English. 
Songs  and  Ballads.     Songs  in  Costume 

Copy  of  Col.  Taylor's  letter. — Shubert  Thea- 
tre, Boston,  June  24,  1918. 
My  dear  Miss  Kingman. — The  devotion  to 
your  country  as  expressed  in  your  generous 
contribution  given  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  on 
Saturday  evening  was  sincerely  appreciated  by 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  you, 
especially  by  myself,  who  was  responsible  for 
half  the  programme.  Your  beautiful  voice 
together  with  your  charming  personality  cap- 
tivated everybody.  I  predict  for  you  a  most 
successful  future  and  shall  watch  your  career 
as  it  develops,  with  a  keen  interest. 

Very  sincerely,  CHAS.  W.  TAYLOR. 

Colonel  U.S.  Army — Cavalry. 

Management 
R.  E.  Johnston.  1451  Broadway,  N.Y. 

Residence,  517  West  113th  St..  N.Y. 
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Act  iii..  scene  6.    The  Countess  alone. 

Bl  *  HATi\ 

H  Susanna  npo  Tien!    Bono  anslosa  dl  saner,  come  ii  Conte  accoise  la  pro- 
i :    Alqnanto  ardlto  il  progetto  mi  par]  e  ad  quo  spos,»  >i  vivace  e  gel 
ma  cho  mal  c*  ei    Oangiando  i  mie)  vest  it  i  con  quell]  di  Susanna,  el  boo  co' 

-a  favor  della  OOtte-  -eh  eiclo  !  a  qual  uniil  siato  fatale  lo  900  ridotta  da 

nn  c  crudid.— cho  dopo  avermJ  con  mi  misto  Inaudito  d'  Lnfedelta,  dl 

-ia.  di  Bdegno.     Prima  amata.  indi  offesa,  e  allin  tradita.  fannni  or  ccrcar 
da  una  mia  scrva  aita  I 


*  HOW  Susanna  delay-:    I'm  impatient  till  I  know  what  my  husband  has  said 
lei  proposal     I   fear  'tis   rashness   what    1   dar'd    to  attempt  ;  lie's  so   im- 
petuous; v,,  resentful,  and  bo  jealous!    But  'tis  do  wrong!  a  mere  exchange  of 
garments,      1   fclTS  mine  to  Susanna,   while  hers  disguise  me  by   the  favoring 

darkness.    <>  heaven,  how  deeply  my  pride  has  been  humbled,  I  am  degraded 

by  my  husband's  oejgiecl  I  After  short  hours  of  burning  love.  1  awake  to  doubt 
and  despair.  I  see  him  jealous,  disdainful.  He  who  loved  me  now  deserts  me, 
and  ha-  betrayed  me.     Must  I  submit  that  my  own  servants  aid  me? 

Aria. 

1  »u\  e  Bono  i  bei  moiiienti 

Di  dolcessa  a  di  placer? 

I  toV€  andaro  i  giuramenti 
1  >i  (piel  labbro  monzogncr. 

Perchd  mai.  se  in  piauti  e  in  pene — 

Per  me  tutto  si  cangid, 
ba  memoria  di  quel  bene 
i  >ai  mio  sen  qod  trapassd. 

Ah  !  se  almen  la  mia  COStauza 

\ei  Lauguire  amando  ognor, 
Mi  portasse  una  speranza, 

1  >i   cangtSr   V   in^ri-a t (»  cor. 


Englian  \<r<i->ii  of  recitative  and  aria  li  by  Natalia  Macfarren. 
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Because  of  curtailed  store  hours,  selling 
force  and  deliveries,  made  necessary  by 
war  conditions,  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  has  requested  that  Christmas 
shopping  be  done  as  early  as  possible, 
and  completed  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 5th. 

A  request  from  this  source  is,  in  the 
minds  of  patriotic  citizens,  a  command. 

Baltimore's  Best  Store  stands  ready 
with  all  sorts  of  useful  Christmas  gifts, 
and  solicits  the  co-operation  of  its 
patrons  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Government's    wishes  in    this   matter. 
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Flown  forever  lore's  sunny  splendor, 
Now  forsaken  and  lone  I  mourn. 
Oft  hi1  vow'd  me  love  true  and  tender ; 
Ah,  those  lips  are  now  forsworn. 

Why,  oh.  why,  must  I  thus  sorrow, 
"Why  doth  all  to  me  seem  channel? 
From  rememhrance  I   must  borrow 
Ev*ry  joy,  since  he's  estrang'd. 

Ah !  perhaps  my  constant  yearning 
And  these  bitter  tears  that  start 
Yet  will  win  his  love  returning 
And  restore  th'  ungrateful  heart. 


"La  Bonni  Chanson" Ciiaki.es  Martin  Loeffi.er 

(Bdrn  at  Miihlhausen-i-R,  Alsace,  January  30,  1861;  now  living  at 

Medfield,  Mass.) 

•L;i  Bonne  Chanson,"  composed  with  "Yillanelle  du  Diable"  at 
Dover,  Mass.,  in  the  Slimmer  of  1901,  was  first  performed  witli  the 
wVillanellew  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April 
12,  L902,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor.     It  was  then  entitled:  uPoem  for 
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orchestra :  'Avant  que  tu  ne  t'en  ailles.' "    There  was  another  per- 
formance on  January  37  1903. 

The  composition  is  a  musical  paraphrase  of  the  fifth  poem  in 
Paul  Verlaine's  "Bonne  Chanson." 

Avant  que  tu  ne  t'en  ailles, 
Pale  6toile  du  matin, 
— Mille  cailles 
Chantent,  chantent  dans  le  thym. — 

Tourne  devers  le  poete, 

Dont  les  yeux  sont  pleins  d'amour, 

— L'alouette 
Monte  au  ciel  avec  le  jour. — 

Tourne  ton  regard  que  noie 
L'aurore  dans  son  azur ; 

— Quelle  joie 
Parmi  les  champs  de  ble  mur ! — 

Puis  f  ais  luire  ma  pensee 
La-bas, — bien  loin,  oh,  bien  loin ! 

— La  rosee 
Gaiment  brille  sur  le  foin. — 

Dans  le  doux  reve  ou  s'agite 
Ma  mie  endormie  encor  .  .  . 

— Vite,  vite, 
Car  voici  le  soleil  d'or. — 


There's  a  homelike  hospitality — there's  a  constant  changing  menu 
— there's  good  music  to  entertain  you — and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  little  details  that  quickly  win  you  to  the  . 

GRILL  ROOM 

OF 

THE  SOUTHERN  HOTEL 

Come  of  an  evening — you'll  enjoy  it,  and  the  entertaining  of  the 
Royal  Hawaiian  Orchestra  will  prove  a  real  treat.  They  entertain 
every  evening  (except  Sunday)  between  6.30  and  8.30  and  between 
10.30  and  12.30. 


LIGHT  &  GERMAN  STS. 
Management     -     -     F.  W.  Bergman 
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VI  Cade  mni  tfeappear,  pale  morning  star — i  tfconaano!  onmUi  call 

in  the  thyme — 

Turn  toward  the  vrhoee  eyes  brim  with  love — Che  lark  mounts  skv- 

rd  with  the  day — 
Turn  your  face  drowned  by  the  dawn  In  its  blue— O  the  joy  anions  ripe 

wheat lields  ! — 

Hake  my  thought  shine  yonder-  far  off,  o  so  far!— the  dew  gH«fr»pq  on  the 

hay — 

in  the  Bweet  dreajn  whereiu  my  lovs  still  Bleeping  stirs  -hasten,  hasten; 
lo,  the  golden  sun. 

since  the  performances  in  1901,  Mr.  Loeffler  has  revised  his  score 
and  entirely  re-orqhestrated  it.  There  have  been  no  thematic  or 
structural  changes.  As  the  poem  of  Verlaine  is  a  theme  with 
interruptions,  bo  the  musical  paraphrase  may  be  described  as  vari- 
ants of  a  theme,  with  corresponding  interruptions.  The  first  verse 
is  treated  as  a  prelude.  There  are  suggestions  of  the  fading  star. 
An  allegro  follows  the  announcement  <d'  the  chief  theme.  With 
"Quelle  joiew  there  is  a  return  to  the  idyllic  mood.  As  the  longing 
of  the  poet  is  more  impatient,  so  the  theme  becomes  more  and 
mon  tated,  and  in  the  painting  of  the  daily  miracle  the  full 
orchestra  is  employed. 

The  score  is  for  these  Instruments:  three  flutes  (one  interchange- 
able with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  celesta,  harp, 
and  the  customary  s1  rings. 

Verlaine  valued  "La  Bonne  Chanson'1  as  perhaps  the  most  "nat- 
uralM  of  bis  works,     in  his  "Confessions1'  he  spoke  of  it  as  "so  sin- 
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cere,  so  amiably,  sweetly,  purely  thought,  so  simply  written."  He 
composed  the  verses  at  Paris  and  at  Arras  while  he  was  in  love 
with  Mathilde  Maute,  whom  he  married  in  1870.  The  marriage  was 
an  unhappy  one,  and  the  two  parted.  The  decree  of  separation  was 
granted  while  Verlaine  was  in  prison  at  Mons  after  shooting  that 
extraordinary  person  Arthur  Kimbaud  in  the  arm  while  they  were 
in  a  drunken  dispute  at  Brussels  in  1873. 


Recitative  and  Aria  of  Lia  from  the  Cantata  "L'Enfant  Pro- 


digue' 


Claude  Achille  Debussy* 


(Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine  et  Oise),  France,  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  26,  1918.) 

This  recitative  and  aria  of  Lia,  the  mother  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
were  first  sung  by  Mme.  Rose  Caron  f  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 

*  He  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory  as  Achille  Claude  Debussy,  and  the  title-page  of 
the  first  edition  of  "Ariettes"  composed  in  1888  reads  thus:  "Ariettes :  Paroles  de 
P.  Verlaine,  Musique  de  Ach.  Debussy." 

f  Rose  Lucile  Caron  was  born  Meuniez,  at  Monerville,  France,  November  17,  1857. 
She  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory  in  1880,  when  she  was  already  married,  and  studied 
singing  until  1882,  when,  as  a  pupil  of  Masset,  she  took  a  second  prize  for  singing  and 
an  accessit  for  opera.  After  studying  with  Marie  Sasse  and  singing  in  concerts,  she 
joined  the  Monnaie  Opera  Company,  Brussels,  in  the  season  of  1883-84  ;  not  1882,  as 
stated   in   Grove's   Dictionary    (revised   edition),   and   at   first   received    1,100   francs   a 


EXCLUSIVE  MODES  IN 
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June  27,  L884,  in  a  performance  of  Debussy's  cantata  by  which  he 
gained  Um  pria  <i>  Home  in  that  year. 

Tin*  eantata  was  performed  for  fte  ftret  time  in  America,  with  a 
pianoforte  accompaniment  for  four  hands,  at  a  concert  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Society  of  Detroit,  March  10,  L910,  in  the  Century  Association 
Building,  Detroit,  Mich.    The  singers  were  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Ham- 

mond,  Lia;  William  Lavin.  Azai'l;  William  A.  Kerr.  Simeon. 

The  lirst  performance  of  the  cantata  as  an  opera  in  the  United 
States  was  at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  November  16,  1910.  The 
Bingen  were:  Miss  Nielsen,  Lia;  Mr.  Lassalle.  Azael;  Mr.  Blanchart, 
Simeon.    Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

Kkcitativi:. 

I.'anmV  en  vain  chasso  raniuV! 

A  cbaqne  Balaon  ramenes. 

Leora  jeux  et  lours  ebata  m'attristent  maJgrti  moi: 

lis  rouvrciit  ma  Mcssure  et  111011  chagrin  B'accroL  .  .  . 

Je  riens  chercher  la  grfeve  Bolitaire.  .  .  . 

Dooleur  Invokmtaire  1    Efforts  superflus! 

Lia  pleure  toujour*  I'enfant  qu'eile  n'a  plus!  .  .  . 

An:. 

Azai'l  !    Azai'-l  ! 

PourqUOi  m'as-tu  quittec?  .  .  . 

i;n  mon  ooeux  matemel 

Ton  image  est  restoo. 

month.    She  took  the  parti  <-f  Alice.  Marguerite,  and  Valentine,  and  on  January  7,  1884, 

creat.  irt   <>f   Briinehllde   in    lie;  i-nrd."      On    March    7.    L885,    she   took    the 

d   tin-  Aral   performance  of  '"Die  Meistersin^er  von   Nurnberg"   In   French. 

then  receiving  8,000  (ranee  a  month,     in   iS8fi  she  became  a  member  of  the 

riH   and  made  her  debut,  June  L2,  in  Reyer'a  "Sigurd."     At  the  Optra  the  tang 

:        Lee  Hugnenota,"  ''Henry  vIIL,"  "Fauat/'  and  "Le   Errelachflts,"  hnt   in 

1888    returned    to    the    Ifonnale,    Where    she    created    the    parts    of    Laurence    m    Mucelyn" 

•j,,,  Rlehilde  in  Mathleu'a  "Rlchllde"  (December  1-.  L888)  and  Salammbfl  in 
(February    10,   1890).     Returning  \<<  the   Parii  Opera   in    L800,   she  was 
there  in  the  first  performances  in  Parle  of  "SalammboV  "DJelma,"  "Die  Walkyrie" 
hide  and   in   French),  "Otello."      She  was  also  conspicuous  as   Fldello,    Kls.i.    I 

Salome  (In  Mae  opera),  Donna  Anna.     Bhe  baa  rang  at   the  0p4ra< 

>8)    md  "Iphlgenle  en  Tanrlde"   (1900)  :  also  at  Monta 
[n  ]•..,,_•  Hbe  I  '   th<    i"'  I   the  Parla  Conaerratory. 

the  part  of  Balammbd  at  the  Optra,  Parla,  Jane  12,  i 
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CADILLACS  are  beautiful  cars 
to  look  upon. 

The  super-excellence  of  Cadillac 
mechanism  is  augmented  and  em- 
phasized by  coach  work  wherein  the 
designers'  art  and  the  builders'  skill 
are  everywhere  reflected. 

The  simplicity  of  design  and  grace  of 
contour  impart  a  dignity  of  bearing 
which  identifies  them  as  cars  of  dis- 
tinction and  refinement — unmarred 
by  anything  which  savors  of  the 
tawdry  or  freakish. 

STANDARD  MOTOR  COMPANY 

CADILLAC  BUILDING 

1007-15  N.  EUTAW  STREET 

Just  North  of  Preston  Phone,  Mt.  Vernon  2631 
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A/.ael  !    Azael  ! 

Pourqnoi  m'aB-ta  quit tOe?  .  .  . 

Oependanl  lea  BOirs  etaient  deux,  dans  la  plaine  d'ormes  piantee. 

Quand,  Bona  la  charge  recoltee, 

On  ramenait  lee  grands  bcsufs  roux 

■-que  la  taehc  etait  linie. 

Bnfants,  vieiiianK  el  servitcur-. 
Ouvriera  dee  champs  on  pasteura, 
Lonalent  de  Dien  la  main  heme. 

Ainsi  los  jours  suivaient   lea  jours. 
B1  dans  la  pieuse  famine 
Le  Jeune  bomme  el  la  jeune  tille 
angeail  leurs  chastes  amours. 
D'autres  ne  aentent  paa  Le  poida  tic  la  vieiiiesse; 
Heureux  dans  hairs  enfanta 
lis  voient  conlei  Lee  ane 
Sana  regret  coxnme  sans  tristee 
Aux  caenra  inconsoles  que  lee  temps  sonl  peaants] 

Azael  !    Azael  ! 

Pourquoi  m'ae-tn  quit  tee?  .  .  . 


The  years  roll  by,  no  comfort  bringing, 

Spring  cornea  Bmiling,  gay  flowers  flinging; 

The  bird'a  sweel  Bonig  out  makes  my  heart  the  sadder  pine; 

liy  wounds  bleed  fresh,  my  heart  cries  Cor  joys  that  once  were  mine. 

Along  this  Silent  shore  I  wander  lonely. 
My  grief  ( rod  know  eih  only. 

ermore  Ida  monrns  her  child,  the  child  that  once  she  hore. 

■1  !    Azael  ! 
Oh!  wherefore  diiNt    thou  leave  met 
On  my  heart   thou  art  graven  ; 
1    BOrrOW    tOI    thee. 

Happy  days  to  my  memory  start  when,  the  elm-tree  waving  o'er  08, 

Homeward  the  rnddy  oxen  bore  as, 

\\'«  ;uy  of  toil,  1'iit   Light   <d  heart. 

Then,  as  the  shadow-  began  to  fail. 


hi     T!:.     '  !ij:>i  :•.  ..;.  ;  vVi-.A.K 

i  here  is  but  one  natural  course  for  every  woman  to 
follow    when    in    search    of    that    winch    U    new    and 

beautiful  in  Footweai     anxl  that  course  leads  airectly 

to  Wyman's. 

Coupled  with  this  admitted  distinction  in  Style!  II  I 

quality  which  assurei  the  mo  vice  lor   every 

dollar    of    the: 


WYMAN, 


I  he   Home   of  Good  Shoes 


19    Lexington    Street 
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The  distinguished  soprano  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  Company  is  a  gifted  artist 
of  rare  attainment. 


We  invite  you  to  hear  MME.  EASTON 
sing  "Three  Green  Bonnets"  reproduced 
through  the  VOCALION  RECORD. 
Only  a  wistful  little  musical  tale — but 
sung  by  a  great  artist,  with  a  heart- 
stirring  appeal  that  will  make  this  VO- 
CALION RECORD  a  cherished  possession. 

Think  of  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  follow  every  word 
of  d'Hardelot's  charming  ballad  in  this  marvelous  VOCALION 
RECORD.  Through  the  impressive  tone-realism  of  the  Aeolian 
Company's  new  and  improved  system  of  recording,  not  only  is  the 
individual  quality  of  Florence  Easton's  beautiful  voice  given  amazing 
reproduction  but  each  clean-cut  detail  of  her  remarkable  enunciation 
— enabling  the  listener  to  enjoy  every  syllable  of  this  rare  little  musical 
gem  to  its  close. 

Other  VOCALION  RECORDS  of  Florence  Easton  are: 

Madame  Butterfly — "Un  bel  di(Some  Day  He'll  Come),"  Puccini. 

"My  Laddie,"  Thayer. 

Tosca — "Vissi  d'arte,"  Puccini. 


Plays  all  standard  makes  of  records  with  greater  tonal 
naturalness  than  any  other  phonograph. 

VOCALIONS  and  VOCALION  RECORDS 
are  exclusively  represented  in  Baltimore  by 


319  N.  CHARLES  ST. 
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We  all  the  evening  hymn  did  sing 
Thankfully  to  God  our  King, 

To  God  the  Lord  who  giveth  all. 

Sweetly  we  slept,  and  plad  repose. 

Youths  and  maidens  wandered  free, 

Plighted  vows  in  sincerity, 

Byenlng  shades  brought  rest  and  calm  repose. 

Happy  ye  parents!  when  to  earth  your  children  bind  you 
How  Lrlad  your  lot  appears!  its  joys,  its  tender  fears, 
With  their  lives  hath  their  love  entwined  you; 
Sadly  must  I  alone  drag  out  the  leaden  years!* 

Andante  non  troppo,  D  major,  3-4.  The  accompaniment  is  scored 
for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  harp,  and  strings. 


ENTR'ACTE. 
.MUSIC  FOR  MUSIC'S  SAKE. 

(London  Times,  October  G,  1917.) 

Whether  we  broaden  "music"  to  the  Greek  conception  of  it  and 
make  it  embrace  all  aesthetic  pleasures,  or  narrow  it  to  combinations 
Of  tone  only,  not  excluding  their  most  popular  manifestations,  or 
confine  it  to  ideal  combinations,  such  as  only  the  man  we  call  a 

tmu&ician"  truly  tastes,  we  value  it  for  What  it  actually  is.  and  not 

lor  ita  occasions.    The  majesty  ()l  the  Bible  phrase  'Mire  ran  along 

•i  do  cot  know  the  name  <»r  the  translator. — r.  11. 


THE    STAFFORD   HOTEL 

BALTIMORE 
CI  IARLES  STREET,   North,  at   MADISON  STREET 

I  he  hotel  is  conducted  on  the  European  Plan  in  the  best  possible 

manner. 

1  be   Restaurant    is   not   surpassed  by  any   in    Baltimore.     Special 
attention  glVCO  to  After- 1  h<  atic  Suppers. 

New  rooms  have  beef]  constructed  especially  for  Banquets,  Private 

Dance*,  weddings,  Reception*]  etc.,  etc. 

v  Plumbing  and  Modern    Baths   have   been  installed,  adding  to 
the  many  delightful  features  of  tins  hotel. 

JOHN   P.    DOYLE,  Manager 
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Ready  for  delivery  NOW— 

ARMLEDER. 


Motor  Trucks 

2-ton  and  3j£-4-ton  Worm  Drive 
Dump   Body   and   Long  Wheel   Base   Trucks 


Complete  line  just  received  from  our  Cincinnati 
Factory.  Armleder  Trucks  have  Continental  Red 
Seal  Motors,  Perfect  Three  Point  Suspension, 
Brown-Lipe  Transmission,  Straight  Line  Drive, 
Timken  David  Brown  Worm  and  Timken  Axles 
and  Bearings  throughout.  Trucks  equipped  with 
Wood  Hydraulic  Hoist  and  Steel  Dump  Bodies. 


Armleder — The  100°lo  Service  Truck 


Select   your    truck    today 
—and  GET  IT  TOD  A  Y! 


1105  CATHEDRAL  STREET 
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upon  t he  ground"  does  not  wholly  move  us  until  Handel's  music 
sweeps  us  away  at  that  point,  and  the  poet  of  discrimination  has 
said  the  same  of  Beethoven  ami  the  ".Miserere.''  It  is  so  also 
at  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  The  "Wat-lit  am  Rhein"  and  "Tippe- 
rary"  may  be.  as  music,  incommensurable,  but  both  present  that 
dose  blend  of  homeliness  and  insight  which  makes  up  reality. 

There  are  instances  where  the  music  is  practically  no  more  than 
a  banner  carried  in  a  procession,  which  smvs  what  the  procession  is 
ftbont,  and  when  that  is  over  can  be  folded  up  and  put  on  a  shelf 
till  it  is  wanted  again.  A  contralto  air  in  the  "Elijah"  and  the  slow 
movement  of  Chopin's  IMlat  minor  Sonata  are  in  this  predicament; 
no  one  thinks  of  singing  the  one  or  playing  the  other  apart  from  its 
context,  except  in  connection  witli  a  funeral.  Hymns  lend  them! 
selves  to  this  use,  appropriately  and  otherwise.  Lyte's  very  personal 
tines  art1  usually  classed  with  evening  hymns,  on  the  strength  of  the 
lirsi  couplet.  whereas  a  far  better  use,  that  intended,  in  fact,  by  the 
author,  is  For  the  evening  of  life.  And  about  these  words  and  their 
Associations  there  has  woven  itself  a  tuue  which  ''means"  the  words 
and  is  inseparable  from  them,  so  that  it  hardly  matters  whether 
we  say  them  or  sing  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  platitudinous  hymn, 
to  a  non-committal  tune  such  as  "Dundee."  was  once  selected  by  a 
Well-meaning  church-warden  for  use  in  summer  drought,  because 
it  happened  to  begin  with  the  words.  "O  Lord,  upon  Thine  heritage' 
Bend  down  a  gracious  rain."     This  was  the  banner  in  all  its  glory. 

The  banner  sometimes  becomes  a   (lag.     There  was  the  song  "that 

sang  ;i  deluded  prince  out  of  three  kingdoms"  in  1688 — the  "Sicilian 

Aii."  which   Henry  Bishop  originally  composed  to  till  a  gap  in  a 

collection  already  advertised,  ami  which  afterwards  became  famous 

"Home,    Sweet    Home."    "The   Star-Spangled    Banner,"   which 


AGENTS    ROCKWOOD    POTTERY 

PURNELL  ART  COMPANY 

309  NORTH   CHARLES  STREET 

Cordially   invites  your  early  inspection  of  the  large  and 
handsome  display  of 

PICTURES  and  FRAMES 
and  OBJECTS  OF  ART 

specially    selected    for   their   artistic   excellence,    and    sure   to   win    favor 
and    admiration   from    the   refined   and   discriminating 

APPROPRIA1  IFTS    FOR    ALL    GIFT    OCCASIONS 

PAINTIN  .KAVINGS    CLEANED    AND    RESTORED 


soared  to  fame  on  the  wings  of  "Anacreon  in  Heaven,"  a  tune  dug 
3ut  of  an  old  book  of  flute  music — and  "John  Peel/'  the  words  of 
which  were  written  in  response  to  a  child's  question  about  the  tune 
'Cannie  Annie" — "Father,  what  do  they  say  when  Granny  sings?" 
rhere  was  "Rule,  Britannia,"  which  sprang  full  armed  from  its  com- 
poser's head  to  its  zenith  of  fame — the  Kakoezy  March,  which  waited 
nearly  a  century  for  Berlioz  to  confer  fame  upon  it — and  there  was 
'any  noise,  bad  or  good,"  such  as  was  played  on  Major  Bridges's 
Irum  and  fife.  In  all  of  them  the  tune's  the  thing,;  no  one  thinks  of 
the  words. 

It  is  in  times  of  stress  that  we  most  want  music,  not  words,  or,  if 
there  are  words  or  a  story,  we  hardly  attend  to  them.  Neither  do 
we  ask  where  the  song  was  born,  because  music  has  no  frontiers.  It 
stands  apart  from  human  animosities,  because  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  anyone  to  compose  music  with  a  hostile  purpose.  We  can 
listen  to  Wagner  in  an  air  raid,  because  he  will  last  beyond  the  time 
when  frightfulness  has  been  forgotten,  possibly  forgiven.  Yester- 
day it  was  the  Spaniard,  to-day  it  is  the  German,  to-morrow — "Some 
nation  yet  shut  in  with  hills  of  ice  may  be  let  out  to  scourge  his  sin, 
till  they  shall  equal  him  in  vice" ;  while  music,  like  the  stars  where 
she  was  fabled  to  be  born,  has  "watch'd  since  first  the  world  had 
birth,  and  found  sin  in  itself  accurst,  and  nothing  permanent  on 
earth." 

"Music  for  music's  sake"  becomes,  in  some  mouths,  a  shibboleth, 
but  when  it  is  so  something  less  than  the  whole  of  music  is  under 
contemplation.  For  composers  cannot  help  being,  like  other  people, 
to  a  certain  extent  specialists,  and  then  they  sometimes  run  after 
strange  gods.  Each  age  has  its  own  craze.  "We  all  suffer  our  own 
ghosts,"  as  the  boy  said.    The  song  with  "modern"  harmonies  that 


are  no  sooner  given  their  passports  than     , 
they  find  representation  in   our   display. 

We  keep  a  close  and  intimate  connection  with  all  the  leading 
authentic  Fashions  far  in  advance. 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 
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we  now  endure  is,  after  all,  no  worse  than  the  novel  "with  a  pur- 
posed of  our  youth.  But  the  day  will  come  when  balance  and  pat- 
tern and  sustained  unity  will  reassert  themselves,  and  we  shall 
again  have  "tune"  that  has  exchanged  its  autumn  russet  for  the 
lustrous  youth  of  spring.  That  is  the  faith,  and  hard  times  test  it. 
In  them  music  ceases  to  be  a  plaything  and  becomes  a  passion,  a 
•bosom-friend  and  half  of  life." 


MOOD   IN  MUSIC. 

(London  Times,  September  16,  1916.) 

Schumann's  Concerto  had  just  been  played,  and  the  pianist  after 
one  or  two  journeys  to  the  "artists'  room"  and  back  had  sat  down 
again  and  touched  those  two  or  three  chords  which  acknowledge 
applause  and  ask  for  a  further  hearing.  When  it  was  over  a  voice 
said.  "It's  when  music  makes  noises  like  that,  and  I  don't  know 
what  it's  doing,  that  it's  worth  listening  to." 

In  that  remark  there  is,  one  takes  leave  to  say,  a  good  deal.  There 
is  a  whole  attitude  of  mind.  "When  I  don't  know  what  it's  doing." 
Some  poet  said,  "Mystery  is  religion's  dearest  child,"  and  what  he 


REASONS  FOR   BUYING  YOUR  XMAS 


Vl'aytyr  or    Pi 


1  — The  Government  wishes  everyone  to  make  their  Xmas 
purchases  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  reasons  you  know. 

2  With  the  great  scarcity  of  merchandise  in  every  line,  unless 
you  do  purchase  promptly,  there  is  very  little  chance  of  your 
securing  a  Player  or  Piano  for  Xmas  at  any  price. 

3  Our  selection  at  this  time  is  more  complete  than  it  will  be 
from  now  on. 

4  Mic  other  reasons  which  embra<  r  everything  else  are  that 
when  you  deal  with  us,  you  are  dealing  with  a  house  whose  car- 
dinal  principles  of   business    arc  courtes)      efficiency     integrity 

d  ability  to  give  you  the  b< st  possible  service. 

JV1  MB1  R   v:<  tor  ri.<  0Rt>S 

MANN  PIANO  CO. 

JOSEPH  M  MANN.  Propria 

209  N.  Liberty  St*  Opp.   Park   Bank 


said  of  the  truest  truth  holds  a  fortiori  of  mere  tone.  It  was  said 
last  week  that  music  which  is  to  live  must  have  tune;  and  it  must 
also  be  asserted  that  such  music  must  have  mood,  which  is,  if  not 
quite  the  antithesis,  at  least  the  background  of  tune.  Mood,  too 
negative  a  thing  to  define  with  any  precision,  is  a  kind  of  infinite 
capacity  for  accepting  suggestion,  whereas  tune  is  as  positive  as  a 
sharp  knife  or  a  kind  word.  Just  as  the  world  is  divided  between 
people  who  are  most  at  their  ease  in  a  dialogue,  possibly  an  argu- 
ment, and  people  who  feel  that  something  is  wanting  unless  there 
is  a  pleasant  hum  of  conversation  to  which  though  they  may  con- 
tribute they  are  principally  listening,  so  musicians  are  divided  be- 
tween lovers  of  tune  and  lovers  of  mood.  » 

The  world  began  with  mood  and  has  only  gradually  evolved  tune. 
A  large  amount  of  close  convention  must  be  established  before  tune 
can  be  born.  We  read  of  minstrels  who  never  sing  a  song  twice  the 
same  way,  and  of  some  tribes  that  merely  give  names  of  animals  or 
natural  objects  to  their  songs,  or  draw  pictures  of  them  with  chalk 
on  strips  of  bark,  or  invest  them  with  divine  attributes,  or  ascribe 
a  medicinal  property  to  them.  We  feel  that  this  could  not  be  said 
of  tune.  If  an  artist  were  to  illustrate  "The  heavens  are  telling," 
or  a  doctor  to  prescribe  "Lascia  ch'  io  piangga"  for  the  colic,  we 
should  immediately  look  on  him  with  suspicion.   On  the  other  hand, 
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THE  KILTIES'  MARCH 

High,  in  G  Medium,  in  F  Low,  in  Eb 

By  KENNETH  M.  MURCHISON 

Sung  by  a  REINALD  WERRENRATH,  HOWARD  WHITE 

MY  BOY 

High,  in  D  Medium  high,  in  C  Medium,  in  Eb 

By  BRUNO  HUHN 

Sung  by :  Mme.  SCHUMANN-HEINK,  MORGAN  KINGSTON, 
REINALD  WERRENRATH 

WHEN  PERSHING'S  MEN  GO  MARCHING  INTO 

PICARDY 

High,  in  Bb  Medium,  in  G  *       Low,  in  F 

By  JAMES  H.  ROGERS 

Sung  by :  PARNELL  EGAN,  JOHN  McCORMACK, 

REINALD  WERRENRATH 

Price  each,  30  cents  net ;  by  mail,  2  cents  extra 


178-9  TREMONT  STREET 


We  understand  the  music  better  when  Moussor<isky  tells  us  he  is 
writing  about   ;m   exhibit  [on  of  pictures,  or  Debussy  describes  his 

nondescript  ripples  of  sound  sua  a  sigh,    li  [a  not  that  the  former 

is  the  least  like  any  nameable  picture,  or  the  latter  like  an  exhala- 
tion of  breath-— and  musical  critics  are  never  such  funny  reading 
afl  when  they  strain  metaphor  to  adumbrate  these  likenesses  which 
do  nut  exist  -hut  that  by  the  mere  mention  of  the  titles  a  door  is 
opened  through  which  surest  ion  may  steal  in  without  knocking. 

Bui  there  is  no  need  to  hunt  up  history  in  order  to  prove  that 
BlOOd  is  older,  more  fundamental,  than  tune.  It  is  older  in  our- 
selves. It  is  true  that  the  first  thing  we  do  in  coming  out  of  a  con- 
cert-room  is  to  hum  over,  however  imperfectly,  the  theme  of  the 
thing  we  liked.  It  is  natural  to  fancy  that  in  picking  up  tunes  we 
are  picking  Up  music.  Yet  there  is  a  certain  sonata— or,  rather, 
movement,  for  to  the  average  human  being  the  rest  of  it  comes  as 
Something  of  a  disillusionment — which  no  one  would  hum  ;  he  would 

call  it  instead,  "The  Moonlight."    Musicians  fret  at  this  title;  they 

think  if  i]<>y±  not  quite  exhaust  truth  about  Op.  _7.  No.  2.  It  cer 
tainly  does  not;  but  it  fixes  for  us  the  one  real  and  permanent  thing 
in  the  music,  intangible  as  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  but  as  secure  of  its 
effect,  the  mood.  It  does  for  the  music  the  sort  of  thing  that  with 
one  little  wold  Byron  did  for  the  scene  he  was  depicting  in  the 
lines: — 

Tis   midnight  :   on   the   mountains   brown 
'Die  cold  round  moon  shines  deeply  down. 
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Symphony  in  D  minor,  for  Orchestra    ....     Cesar  Franck 

(Born  at  Liege,  Belgium,  on  December  10,  1822;  died  at  Paris  on 

November  8,  1890.) 

This  symphony  was  produced  at  the  Conservatory,  Paris,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1889.*  It  was  composed  in  1888  and  completed  on  August 
22  of  that  year.  It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  April  15,  1899,  Mr. 
Gericke  conductor,  and  it  was  also  played  at  its  concerts  on  Decem- 
ber 23  of  that  year,  February  11  and  April  22,  1905,  January  29, 
1910,  November  25,  1911,  January  3,  1914,  May  1,  1915,  and  Decem- 
ber 8,  1916.  It  was  played  at  the  benefit  concert  to  Mr.  Wilhelm 
Gericke,  April  24,  1906. 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Henri  Duparc,  is  scored  for  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-piston,  three  trom- 
bones, one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  harp,  and  strings. 

Vincent  d'Indy  in  his  Life  of  Franck  f  gives  some  particulars 
about  the  first  performance  of  the  Symphony  in  D  minor.  "The  per- 
formance was  quite  against  the  wish  of  most  members  of  the  famous 
orchestra,  and  was  only  pushed  through  thanks  to  the  benevolent 
obstinacy  of  the  conductor,  Jules  Garcin.  The  subscribers  could 
make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it,  and  the  musical  authorities  were 
much  in  the  same  position.  I  inquired  of  one  of  them — a  professor  at 
the  Conservatoire,  and  a  kind  of  factotum  on  the  committee — what 
he  thought  of  the  work.    'That,  a  symphony?'  he  replied  in  contemp- 

*Franck  wrote  a  symphony  for  orchestra  and  chorus,  "PsycheV'  text  by  Sicard  and 
Fourcaud,  which  was  composed  in  1887  and  produced  at  a  concert  of  the  National  So- 
ciety, March  10,  1888.  He  also  wrote  in  his  earlier  years  a  symphony,  "The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,"  after  the  manner  of  Liszt's  symphonic  poems.  The  manuscript  exists,  but 
the  work  was  never  published 

f  Translated  by  Mrs.  Newmarch. 
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tuous  tones.    *But,  my  dear  sir,  who  ever  heard  of  writing  for  the 

glial)  horn  in  a  symphony?    Just  mention  a  single  symphony  by 

Haydn  <»r  Beethoven  introducing  the  English  horn.    There,  well,  you 

■  in-   Franck's  music  may  he  whatever  you  please,  but  it  will 

certainly  never  he  a  symphony!'    This  was  the  attitude  of  the  Con- 

ratoire  in  the  year  of  grace  L889. 

•At  another  door  of  the  concert  hall,  tin1  composer  of  'Faust' 
COrted  by  a  train  of  adulators,  male  and  female,  fulminated  a  kind 

of  papal  decree  t<>  the  effect  that  this  symphony  was  the  affirmation 
of  incompetence  pushed  to  dogmatic  Lengths.  For  sincerity  and  dis- 
interestedness we  must   turn  to  the  com  poser  himself,  when,  on  his 

return  from  the  concert,  his  whole  family  surrounded  him,  asking 
■rly  for  news.  'Well,  were  you  satisfied  with  the  effect  on  the 
public?  Was  there  plenty  of  applause?'  To  which  'Father  Franck/ 
thinking  only  of  his  work,  replied  with  a  beaming  countenance:  'Oh, 
it  sounded  well;  just  as  1  thought  it  would!"1 

The  following  analysis  is  based,  in  a  measure,  on  a  synopsis  pre- 
pared bj  Cesar  Franck  for  the  first  performance  at  the  Paris  Con- 

ratory  concert: — 

I.  Lento.  1)  minor.  1-1.  There  is  first  ;i  slow  and  sombre  intro- 
duction, which  begins  with  the  characteristic  figure,  the  thesis  of  the 
ftr8l  theme  Of  the  movement  I  'cellos  and  basses  | .  This  phrase  is  de- 
veloped for  some  thirty  measures,  and  Leads  into  the  Allegro,  or  first 
movement  proper.    Allegro  non  troppo,  l>  minor,  2-2,    The  theme  is 

given   out    by  all   the  Strings  and   developed   with  a    new   antitle 
Mr.  Apihorp  remarks  in  his  analysis  of  this  symphony:  "It  is  notice- 
aide  that,  whenever  this  theme  comes  in  slow  tempo,  it  has  a  ditTer- 
ent  antithesis  from  when  it  comes  in  rapid  tempo.   The  characterist ic 
figure    (thesis)     reminds  one  ;i    Little,  especially   by   its  rhythm   and 
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general  rise  and  fall,  of  the  'Muss  es  seinf  (Must  it  be?)  theme  in 
Beethoven's  last  quartet,  in  F  major."  There  is  a  short  develop- 
ment, and  the  opening  slow  passage  returns,  now  in  F  minor,  which 
leads  to  a  resumption  of  the  Allegro  non  troppo,  now  also  in  F 
minor.  This  leads  to  the  appearance  of  the  second  theme,  molto  can- 
tabile,  F  major,  for  the  strings,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  a  third 
theme^  of  a  highly  energetic  nature,  which  is  much  used  in  the  ensu- 
ing development,  and  also  reappears  in  the  Finale.  The  free  fan- 
tasia is  long  and  elaborate.  Then  there  is  a  return  of  the  theme  of 
the  introduction,  which  is  now  given  out  fortissimo  and  in  canonic 
imitation  between  the  bass  (trombones,  tuba,  and  basses)  and  a 
middle  voice  (trumpets  and  cornets)  against  full  harmony  in  the 
rest  of  the  orchestra.  The  theme  of  the  Allegro  non  troppo  is  re- 
sumed, and  leads  to  the  end  of  the  first  movement. 

II.  Allegretto,  B-flat  minor,  3-4.  The  movement  begins  with 
pizzicato  chords. for  the  string  orchestra  and  harp.  The  theme,  of  a 
gentle  and  melancholy  character,  is  sung  by  the  English  horn.  The 
first  period  is  completed  by  clarinet,  horn,  and  flute.  The  violins 
then  announce  a  second  theme,  dolce  cantabile,  in  B-flat  major.  The 
English  horn  and  other  wind  instruments  take  up  fragments  of  the 
first  motive,  in  B-flat  minor.    Now  comes  a  new  part,  which  the  com- 
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poser  himself  characterises  M  ■  scherzo.  The  theme,  of  lively 
nature,  but  pianissimo,  is  given  to  the  first  violins.  Clarinets  intone 
a  theme  against  the  restless  figuration  of  the  violins,  and  this  is 
developed  with  various  modulations  until  the  opening  theme  returns, 
Aral  in  <1  minor,  then  in  0  minor.  Then  the  whole  opening  section, 
announced  by  the  English  horn,  is  combined  with  the  chief  theme  of 
the  BCherSO,  iriven  to  the  violins. 

111.  Finale:  Allegro  non  troppo,  2-2.  After  a  few  energetic  in- 
troductory measures  the  chief  theme  appears,  dolce  cantabile,  in 
violoncellos  and  bassoons.  Alter  the  first  period  of  nearly  sixty 
incisures,  a  phrase  in  B  major,  announced  by  the  brass,  is  answered 
by  the  strings,  A  more  sombre  motive  follows  in  violoncellos  and 
The  opening  theme  of  the  second  movement   now  reappears 

(English  horn),  accompanied  by  a  figure  in  triplets.   The  comp 

gives  ihis  description  of  the  remainder  of  the  movement :   Develop- 
ment Of  the  themes  of  tin'  Finale.    A  marked  retard  in  the  tempo.    A 
anient    of  the  opening   theme  of  the  second   movement    alternates 

with  fragments  of  the  sombre  third  theme  of  the  Finale.  Resump- 
tion of  the  original  tempo,  with  a  great  crescendo,  which  ends  in  a 
climax. — the  restatement  of  the  opening  I>  major  theme  with  all  pos- 
sible sonority.    The  chief  theme  of  the  second  movement  returns,  also 
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with  great  sonority.  The  volume  of  tone  subsides,  and  the  third 
theme  of  the  first  movement  reappears.  This  leads  to  a  coda,  con- 
structed from  the  chief  themes  of  the  first  movement  in  conjunction 
with  the  opening  theme  of  the  Finale. 

M.  d'Indy  in  his  Life  of  Franck  says  little  about  the  structure  of 
this  symphony,  although  he  devotes  a  chapter  to  Franck's  string 

quartet. 

Speaking  of  Franck's  sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  he  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  first  of  its  organic  germs  is  used  as  the 
theme  of  the  four  movements  of  the  work.  "From  this  moment 
cyclical  form,  the  basis  of  modern  symphonic  art,  was  created  and 
consecrated."    He  then  adds : — 

"The  majestic,  plastic,  and  perfectly  beautiful  symphony  in  D 
minor  is  constructed  on  the  same  method.  I  purposely  use  the  word 
method  for  this  reason:  after  having  long  described  Franck  as  an 
empiricist  and  an  improvisator — which  is  radically  wrong — his  ene- 
mies (of  whom,  in  spite  of  his  incomparable  goodness,  he  made 
many)  and  his  ignorant  detractors  suddenly  changed  their  views 
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and  railed  1 1  i in  a  musical  mathematician,  who  subordinated  inspira- 
tion and  impulse  to  a  conscientious  manipulation  of  form.  This,  we 
may  observe  in  passing,  is  a  common  reproach  brought  by  the  igno- 
rant Philistine  againsl  the  dreamer  and  the  genius.  Yet  where  can 
we  point  to  a  composer  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
who  could-  and  did — think  as  loftily  as  Franck,  or  who  could  have 
found  in  hifl  Invent  and  enthusiastic  heart  such  vast  ideas  as  those 
whirl)  lie  at  the  musical  basis  of  the  Symphony,  the  Quartet,  and 
•The  Beatitudes'? 

"It  frequently  happens  in  the  history  of  art  that  a  breath  passing 
through  the  creative  spirits  of  the  day  incites  them,  without  any 
previous  mutual  understanding,  to  create  works  which  are  identical 
in  form,  if  not  in  significance.  It  is  easy  to  find  examples  of  this 
kind  of  artistic  telepathy  between  painters  and  writers,  but  the 
most  striking  instances  are  furnished  by  the  musical  art. 

"Without  going  back  upon  the  period  we  are  now  considering,  the 
years  between  l^S-i  and  1SS9  are  remarkable  for  a  curious  return  to 
pure  symphonic  form.  Apart  from  the  younger  composers,  and  one 
or  two  unimportant  representatives  of  the  old  school,  three  com- 
posers who  had  already  made  their  mark — Lalo,  Saint-Saens,  and 
Franck — produced  true  symphonies  at  this  time,  but  widely  di  He  rent 
a*<  regards  external  aspect  and  ideas. 
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"Lalo's  Symphony  in  G  minor,*  which  is  on  very  classical  lines,  is 
remarkable  for  the  fascination  of  its  themes,  and  still  more  for 
charm  and  elegance  of  rhythm  and  harmony,  distinctive  qualities 
of  the  imaginative  composer  of  <Le  Koi  (FYs/ 

"The  C  minor  symphony  of  Saint-Saens,f  displaying  undoubted 
talent,  seems  like  a  challenge  to  the  traditional  laws  of  tonal  struc- 
ture; and  although  the  composer  sustains  the  combat  with  clever- 
ness and  eloquence,  and  in  spite  of  the  indisputable  interest  of  the 
work — founded,  like  many  others  by  this  composer,  upon  a  prose 
theme,J  the  Dies  Irae—jet  the  final  impression  is  that  of  doubt  and 
sadness. 

"Franck's  Symphony,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  continual  ascent 
towards  pure  gladness  and  life-giving  light  because  its  workmanship 
is  solid  and  its  themes  are  manifestations  of  ideal  beauty.  What  is 
there  more  joyous,  more  sanely  vital,  than  the  principal  subject  of 
the  Finale,  around  which  all  the  other  themes  in  the  work  cluster 
and  crystallize?  While  in  the  higher  registers  all  is  dominated  by 
that  motive  which  M.  Kopartz  has  justly  called  'the  theme  of  faith.' 

"This  symphony  was  really  oound  to  come  as  the  crown  of  the 
artistic  work  latent  during  the  six  years  to  which  I  have  been  allud- 


mg  " 


v  *  Lalo's  Symphony  in  G  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  February  13,  1887, 
H  ?^ris'  The  introcLuction  to  the  first  allegro,  passages  in  the  scherzo,  and  the  theme 
?L;  Lsl0^  movement  were  taken  by  Lalo  from  his  opera  "Fiesque,"  composed  in 
loo7— bo. — P.  H. 

t  Saint-Saens  wrote  his  symphony  in  C  minor  for  the  London  Philharmonic  Society. 
The  symphony  was  first  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Society  in  London,  May  19,  1886, 
wnen  the  composer  conducted.  It  has  been  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
2o°%-.o  chest?"a  in  Boston>  February  16,  1901,  March  29,  1902,  May  2,  1914,  March 
ir*  ^193l8'  and,  ^  ^as  Performed  in  Boston  at  a  concert  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Saint-Saens,  November  26,  1906,  when  Dr.  Muck  conducted. — P.  H. 

t  Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation  is  here  not  clear.  D'Indy  wrote  "Sur  le  theme 
de  la  prose  :  Dies  Irae/' — on  the  theme  of  the  prose,  Dies  Irae.  Prose  here  means  a 
piece  of  rhythmical  or  rhymed  accentual  verse,  sung  or  said  between  the  epistle  and 
gospel  at  certain  masses.  It  is  also  called  a  sequence.  "Victimae  Paschali,"  "Veni, 
bancte  Spiritus,  "Lauda  Sion,"  "Dies  Irae,"  are  examples,  but  neither  Le  Brun  nor 
Benedict  XIV.  recognized  the  "Stabat  Mater"  as  a  prose.— P.  H. 

§  We  must  in  justice  deal  with  the  erroneous  view  of  certain  misinformed  critics 
wno  have  tried  to  pass  off  Franck's  symphony  as  an  offshoot  (they  do  not  say  imitation, 
because  the  difference  between  the  two  works  is  so  obvious)  of  Saint-Saens's  work  in 
C  minor.  The  question  can  be  settled  by  bare  facts.  It  is  true  that  the  Symphony  with 
organ,  by  Saint-Saens,  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  England  in  1885  (sic),  but  it  was 
not  known  or  played  m  France  until  two  (sic)  years  later  (January  9,  1887,  at  the  Con- 
servatory) ;  now  at  this  time  Franck's  Symphony  was  completely  finished. — V.  d'l 
.  , , M-  d  Indy  is  mistaken  in  the  date  of  the  performance  in  London  ;  but  his  argument 
noiQs  good.     P.  H. 
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UNEQUALLED 


BOSTON  NEW  YORK 


BY  REQUEST 

The  following  change  is  made  in  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra's  Programme,  Lyric  Theatre,  Baltimore, 
December  4,  1918. 


In  place  of  Beethoven's  Symphony,  No.  7,  the  following 
numbers  will  be  given: — 

Saint-Saens     .         .    "Lajeunesse  d'Hercule"  ("The  Youth  of  Hercules"), 

Symphonic  Poem  No.  4,  Op.  50 

Schubert Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor 

I.     Allegro  moderate 
II.     Andante  con  moto. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  Schubert  Symphony. 


Symphonic  Pom  No.  i.  "The  SToith  or  IIkiutlks,"  Or.  50. 

(  "a.mii.i.k  Saint- Saens 

(Born  in  Paris  on  October  9,  i^'.-~>;  still  Living  in  Paris.) 

Baint-Saens's  symphonic  poem.  "La  Jeunesse  d'Hercule,"  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  a  Chatelel  concert  in  Paris,  January  29f 
1877. 

The  full  score  of  this  composition  is  preceded  by  a  note  on  the 

fly-leaf  — 

THE    fOUTH    OF    BERCUL3  - 
Symphonic  P 

"The  fable  relates  thai  Hercules  on  his  entrance  upon  life  saw  two 
roads  lie  open  before  him,  thai  of  pleasure  and  that  of  virtue. 
"Insensible  to  the  seductions  of  Nymphs  ami  Bacchantes,  the  hero 

Chooses  the  path  <»!'  struggles  and  combats,  at    the  end  of  which   he 

catches  a  glimpse  of  the  reward  of  Immortality  through  the  flames 
of  the  funeral  pj  re." 

The  symphonic  poem  is  Bcored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  tw<>  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  a  small  bugle  in  IMlat, 
two  cornets-a-pistonSj  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tubal 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle,  harp,  and 

strings.     The  score  is  dedicated  to  Henri  DuparC, 

The  work  begins  with  a  short  Andante  sostenuto,  E  flal  major,  I  1. 
Muted  violins  give  oul  recitative-like  phrases,  which  are  Interrupted 
by  sighs  in  the  wood  wind  and  end  in  gentle  harmonies  in  the  strings 

and  wind  instruments.     A   roll  on   the  kel  t  led  ruins  leads  to  an   Alle- 
gro moderate,  B-fla1  major,  I  I.  in  which  the  now  unmuted  string! 
play  the  flrsl  theme  in  full  harmony,  the  theme  of  Virtue,  which 
re  b  slight   resemblance  to  the  preceding  \i<>iin  phrases.     This 
theme  ii  developed  and  leads  to  an  expressive  subsidiary  melody^ 
played  by  the  violins  over  a  syncopated  bass,    "This  melody  seems 
almost  like  a  rhythmic  variation  of  the  flrsl   theme."    This  La  ds 
veloped  until  ii  runi  Into  passage  work,  and  fades  awaj  in  sofl  har 
monies.    There  iv  doh  b  modulation  to  i>  major  with  oboe  hints  ol  a 
new  theme.    Thl         gful  new  theme  appears  In  E  major,  sung  i»y 
Mute  and  clarinet,  then  bj   the  flrsl  violins  over  a  tremolo  of  the 
other  strings    (muted),  and  then  against   wood-wind  triplets  and 
>rdi  for  the  harp.    The  horn  has  the  last  of  the  melody. 
Allegro  in  E  major,  2-2.    The  music  of  Pleasure  begins  with  hits 
of  .,  i:  cchanalian  tune  played  bj  flutes.    This  theme  Is  developecj 


at  length,  first  in  the  wood-wind,  then  in  the  strings  in  octaves 
against  trills  in  the  wood-wind,  and  then  by  a  constantly  increasing 
orchestra  until  the  climax  is  reached.  There  is  a  gradual  diminu- 
endo. Recitatives  for  strings,  horns,  and  other  wind  instruments 
lead  to  the  return  of  the  theme  of  Virtue,  Andante  sostenuto,  E-flat 
major.  This  is  developed  much  as  before,  although  the  development 
is  somewhat  more  extended.  Forcible  declamatory  passages  in 
strings  and  wind  are  followed  by  the  theme,  sung  softly,  at  first 
by  the  clarinet,  to  which  the  oboe  is  afterwards  added.  The  de- 
velopment at  last  reaches  a  stormy  climax,  when  the  second  theme 
returns  in  E  major  with  a  different  rhythm,  in  wood-wind  instru- 
ments against  harp  arpeggios  and  sustained  harmonies  in  clarinets, 
bassoons,  and  horns.  The  themes  vie  with  each  other.  The  first 
theme  triumphs  in  a  maestoso  movement,  E-flat  major,  4-4,  with 
the  full  strength  of  the  orchestra. 


Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor     ....     Franz   Schubert 

(Born  at  Lichtenthal,  near  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  at  Vienna, 

November  19,  1828.) 

The  symphony  was  first  played  at  a  Gesselschaft  concert,  Vienna, 
December  17,  1865. 

The  first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston  was  on  February  11,  1882,  Georg  Henschel 
conductor. 

The  symphony  remained  a  fragment,  as  "Christabel,"  until  a  Ber- 
liner named  August  Ludwig  added  two  movements  of  his  own 
invention.  He  entitled  the  third  "Philosophen-Scherzo,"  in  which 
"a  ring  was  put  through  the  nose  of  the  bear  Learning,  i.e.,  counter- 
point, that  he  might  dance,  to  the  amusement  of  all."  "The  second 
and  tender  theme  conjures  from  the  fairyland  of  poetry  (Invention) 
a  fay  which  tames .  and  frees  the  bear,  who  pines  in  constraint." 
The  Finale  is  a  "March  of  Fate,"  described  by  the  composer  at 
length  and  in  fearsome  words.  The  motto  is,  "Brazen  stalks  Fate, 
yet  is  she  crowned  with  roses  and  love!"  "Truly,"  says  Ludwig, 
"Fate  has  stalked  with  brazen  steps  over  our  ancient  masters.  A 
new  age  has  awakened  a  new  music-era."  There  is  much  more  of 
this.  The  incredible  work,  the  Unfinished  Symphony  of  Schubert, 
finished  by  August  Ludwig,  was  performed  at  the  Philharmonie, 
Berlin,  December  8,  1892. 


The  symphony  is  Bcored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarim 
two  bassoons,   two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettle- 
drums, strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  moderato,  B  minor.  3-4,  opens  with  a 
solemn  phrase  in  violoncellos  and  double-basses  in  low  octaves.    The 

ftrsl    and    second   Violins   enter   in   the   ninth   measure  with    restless 

sage-work  in  thirds  and  sixths,  an  accompaniment  to  a  lamenting 
theme  of  oboe  ami  clarinet.  There  has  been  dispute  concerning  t he 
classification  <>t*  these  motives.  Let  us  quote  William  Foster  Apj 
thorp:  '"I  have  long  been  in  doubt  exactly  how  to  classify  these 
three  phrases;  indeed,  I  think  I  have  classified  them  differently  each 
time  I  have  had  to  analyse  the  symphony  for  these  programme! 
hooks.     It  semis  in  nic  however,  on  lnatiirer  consideration,  that  the 

true  classification,  the  one  most  consistent  with  the  ordinary  canons 
of  the  sonata-form,  is  this.  The  plaintive  melody  of  the  oboi 
and  clarinet   is  but   the  continuation  ami  further  development   of 

i  ho  initial  phrase  of  the  violoncellos  and  double-basses — or  the  re- 
sponse to  it — and  the  two  together  constitute  the  first  and  second 
members  of  the  first  theme.     The  nervous  passage-work  in  the  violins 

is  the  counter-theme  t<>  this."  The  development  is  suddenly  cut 
short  by  Byncopated  chords  in  the  full  orchestra.  A  long-held  I)  id 
horns  and  bassoons  is  followed  by  a  modulation  to  <;  major,  and 
the  most  Schubertian  second  theme  is  Bung  first  by  violoncellos 
against  syncopated  harmonies  in  the  violas  and  the  clarinets,  and 
then  by  violins  in  octaves.    The  development  is  soon  of  an  imitative 

contrapuntal  Character.     The  ^'v^v  fantasia   is  a  long  and  elaborate 

WOrking-OUt   Of  the  ftrsl    BectiOB  of  the  flrst    theme.     The  third   part 

Of   the  movement    bruins  with   the   first    theme   in   the  tonic,  and   the 

■ml   theme  enters   in    1>   major.     The  coda    is  shell    and   based   on 

i he  ftrsl  sect Km  of  t he  first  theme. 
Tie  second  movement,  Andante  con  moto,  E  major,  3-8,  is  in 
atina  form,  "the  sonata  form  without  the  \n^'  fantasia."  The 
first  theme  is  in  E  major  in  the  Btrings.  Wind  instruments  interrupt 
occasionally,  a  subsidiary  theme  i-  given  out  forte  by  wood-wind 
and  brass  over  ;i  contrapuntal  bass  in  all  the  BtringB.    There  is  a 

return   "I    the   first    theme   in   the   WOOd  wind.      The  second    theme   is   ;i 

clarinet  solo  in  O-sharp  minor  over  Byncopated  harmonies  in  the 
strings.  The  theme  Buffers  modulation  in  the  development.  A 
subsidiary  in  C-sharp  minor  is  announced  fortissimo  by  the  full 
orchestra,  and  a  theme  in  I >  major  follows;  I he  first  violins  imitate 
tie-  violoncellos  and  the  double-basses  against  ;i  syncopated  accom- 
paniment in  second  violins  and  violas.  There  is  a  free  closing  pas- 
ed  on  figures  from  this  conclusion  theme.  The  second 
I  ol  the  movement  is  planned  according  to  the  same  scheme  with 
the  conventionally  regular  changes  of  tonality.  The  coda  is  short 
and  built  on  iiie  conclusion  theme  and  the  first  theme. 
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The  wonderful,  rich  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  very  conception 
of  beauty. — Levitzki. 

It   has   that   refined   quality,   that   warm   and    luscious    tone   which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual   appeal. — Alda. 

The   Baldwin   Piano    has   no   peer   in   faithfully   voicing   an   artist's 
spirit. — Brown. 

I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano. — La  Forge. 

The  beautiful  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  merits  its  popularity.—  A  mafo. 

I  sing  a  Baldwin,  we  rest  assured  that  we  have  an  instrument  which 
will  meet  every  requirement. — Fanning. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  is  a  most  wonderful  help  and  support. — Nielsen, 

I  consider  the  Baldwin  the  Stradivarius  of  the  f c  \%  re  ally  great  Pianos 
of  the  world. — De  Pachmann. 

A  tone  that  blends  so  well  with  my  voice. — Sembrich. 
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"The  world  needs  music  more  when  it's  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
notion  of.*'— JOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.  It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that 
appeals  to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  of  the  home,  the 
instrument  that  should  be  in  every  household.  And  the  greatest 
among  pianos  is  the  STEINWAY,  prized  and  cherished  throughout 
the  wide  world  by  all  lovers  of  good  music.  Or,  in  the  words  of  a 
well-known  American  writer:  "\\h(re\ir  human  hearts  are  sad  or 
glad,  and  songs  are  sung,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  ke\  s  respond  to 
love's  caress,  there  is  known,  respected,  revered  loved  the  name 
ml  fame  of  STEINWAY." 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  appliciion 
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THE  LYRIC  THEATRE 


BALTIMORE 


Mount  Royal  and  Maryland  Avenues 
Thirty-fourth  Season  in  Baltimore 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  4 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven 


Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92 


I.  Poco  Sostenuto;  Vivace. 

II.  Allegretto. 

III.  Presto:  Presto  meno  assai. 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio. 


Dukas     . 


'L'Apprenti  Sorcier,"  Scherzo  ("The  Sorcerer's 
Apprentice")  (after  a  ballad  by  Goethe) 


Borodin 


Symphony  in  B  minor,  No.  2 


I.  Allegro  moderato. 

II.  Molto  vivo. 

III.  Andante. 

IV.  Allegro. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  Beethoven  symphony 
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Symphony  in  A  MAJOR,  No.  7,  Or.  !>2     .     .     Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

The  first  sketches  of  this  symphony  were  made  hy  Beethoven  prob- 
ably before  181 1  or  even  1810. 

Thayer  states  thai  Beethoven  began  the  composition  of  the 
Seventh  Symphony  in  the  spring  of  1812.  Prod'homme  believes  that 
the  work  was  begun  in  the  winter  of  1811-12.  The  autograph  manu- 
script that  belongs  to  the  Mendelssohn  family  of  Berlin  bears  the 
inscription  :  "Sulfonic.  L.  v.  Bthvn  1812  L3ten  M."  A  clumsy  binder 
cut  the  paper  so  that  only  the  first  line  of  the  .1/  is  to  be  seen.  There 
was  therefore  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  month  were  May,  June, 
or  July. 

The  score  of  the  symphony  was  dedicated  to  the  Count  Moritz 
von  Fries  and  published  in  18H>.  The  edition  for  the  pianoforte 
was  dedicated  to  the  Tsarina  Elizabeth  Alexiewna  of  All  the  Russias. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies  were  probably  played  over 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna  April  20. 
1813.  Beethoven  in  the  same  month  vainly  endeavored  to  produce 
them  at  a  concert. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Seventh  was  at  Vienna,  in  the  large 
hall  of  the  University,  on  December  8,  1813. 
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Malzel,  the  famous  maker  of  automata,  exhibited  in  Vienna  during 
the  winter  of  1812-13  his  automatic  trumpeter  and  panharmonicon. 
The  former  played  a  French  cavalry  march  with  calls  and  tunes; 
the  latter  was  composed  of  the  instruments  used  in  the  ordinary 
military  band  of  the  period, — trumpets,  drums,  flutes,  clarinets, 
oboes,  cymbals,  triangle,  etc.  The  keys  were  moved  by  a  cylinder, 
and  overtures  by  Handel  and  Cherubini  and  Haydn's  Military  Sym- 
phony were  played  with  ease  and  precision.  Beethoven  planned  his 
"Wellington's  Sieg,"  or  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  for  this  machine. 
Malzel  made  arrangements  for  a  concert, — a  concert  "for  the  benefit 
of  Austrian  and  Bavarian  soldiers  disabled  at  the  battle  of  Hanau."* 

Johann  Nepomuk.  Malzel  (Malzl)  was  born  at  Eegensburg, 
August  15,  1772.  He  was  the  son  of  an  organ-builder.  In  1792  he 
settled  at  Vienna  as  a  music  teacher,  but  he  soon  made  a  name  for 
himself  by  inventing  mechanical  music  works.  In  1808  he  was 
appointed  court  mechanician,  and  in  1816  he  constructed  a  metro- 
nome, f  though  Winkel,  of  Amsterdam,  claimed  the  idea  as  his. 
Malzel  also  made  ear-trumpets  and  Beethoven  tried  them,  as  he 
did  others.  His  life  was  a  singular  one,  and  the  accounts  of  it  are 
contradictory.  Two  leading  French  biographical  dictionaries  insist 
that  Malzel's  "brother  Leonhard"  invented  the  mechanical  toys 
attributed  to  Johann,  but  they  are  wholly  wrong.  Fetis  and  one 
or  two  others  state  that  he  took  the  panharmonicon  with  him  to 
the  United  States  in  1826,  and  sold  it  at  Boston  to  a  society  for 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars, — an  incredible  statement.    No  won- 

*  For  a  full  account  of  the  bitter  quarrel  between  Beethoven  and  Malzel  over  the 
"Schlacht  Symphonie"  see  "Beethoven's  "Letters."  edited  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Kaliseher  (Lon- 
don, 1909),  vol.  i.  pp.  322-326.     The  two  were  afterwards  reconciled. 

f  There  were  two  kinds  of  this  metronome  radically  different  in  construction. 
"This  accounts  for  the  different  metronome  figures  given  by  Beethoven  himself,  as  for 
instance  for  the  A  major  symphony."  Beethoven  thought  highly  of  the  metronome  ;  he 
thought  of  "giving  up  these  senseless  terms,  Allegro,  Andante,  Adagio,  Presto." 
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der  thai  the  Oovitf  de  Pont&oulant,  ba  his  '^rganographie,"  repeat- 
iiii:  ilif  statement,  adds,  "J  think  then'  is  an  extra  cipher."  But 
Maize]  did  visit  America,  and  he  spent  several  years  hero.  He  landed 
at  New  York,  February  3  L826,  and  the  Ship  New*  announced  the 
arrival  of  "Mr.  Maelzel,  Professor  of  Music  and  Mechanics,  inventor 

Of  the  panharmonicpn  and  the  Musical  Time  Keeper."  lie  brought 
wiih  li i in  the  famous  automata, — the  Chess  Player,  the  Austrian 
Trumpeter,  and  the  Rope  Dancers. — and  he  opened  an  exhibition 
of  them  at  the  National  Hotel,  L12  Broadway,  April  13,  L826.  The 
Chess  Player  was  invented  by  Wqlfgang  von  Kempelen.*  Miilzel 
bought  it  at  the  sale  of  von  Kempelen's  effects  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  at  Vienna,  and  made  unimportant  improvements.  The  Chess 
Player  had  strange  adventures.  It  was  owned  for  a  time  by  Eugene 
Beauharnais,  when  he  was  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and 
Miilzel  had  much  trouble  in  getting  it  away  from  him. 
Miilzel  pave  an  exhibition  in  Bostou  at  Julien  Hall,  on  a  corner  of 
Milk  and   Congress  Streets.     The  exhibition  opened  September  13, 

<>r  Torre  v  Quevedo,  who  claims  to  have  Invented  a  eheot-playing  machine,  had 
a  forerunner  in  Baron  von  Kempelen,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  travelled 

through    Europe   with    what   lie  described   as   an   unbeatable   chess   automaton    in    the   like- 
ness of  a  Turk.      Kempelen  Uted   to  conceal   a  man   in   the  chest   on   which   the  Turk   was 
.1,  but  so  Ingenious  was  the  contrivance  tbat   for  a  long  time  everybody  was  de- 

1       Napoleon   played  chess  with   the  psemlo  automaton   when   Stopping  at    Schonbrunn. 
the    battle   of    Wagram.       He    lost    the    first    game,    ami    ill    the    Second    deliberately 
made  two  false  moves       The  pieces  were  replaced  each   lime,   bul   on   the   I'mperor   making 
a   third  false  move   the  Turk  swept  all  the  pieces  off  the  board.      (Daily  Chronicle,  Lon- 
don,  Summer  of  1914.) 
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1826,  and  closed  October  28  of  that  year.  He  visited  Boston  again 
n  1828  and  1833.  On  his  second  visit  he  added  "The  Conflagration 
)f  Moscow,"  *  panorama,  which  he  sold  to  three  Bostonians  for  six 
;honsand  dollars.  Hence,  probably,  the  origin  of  the  panharmonicon 
egend.  He  also  exhibited  an  automatic  violoncellist.  Malzel  died 
>n  the  brig  "Otis"  on  his  way  from  Havana  to  Philadelphia  on  July 
51, 1838,  and  he  was  buried  at  sea,  off  Charleston.  The  United  States 
Jazette  published  his  eulogy,  and  said,  with  due  caution:  "He  has 
(one,  we  hope,  where  the  music  of  his  Harmonicons  will  be  ex- 
ceeded." The  Chess  Player  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  burning  of 
;he  Chinese  Museum  at  Philadelphia,  July  5,  1854.  A  most  inter- 
esting and  minute  account  of  MalzePs  life  in  America,  written  by 
jeorge  Allen,  is  published  in  the  "Book  of  the  First  American 
3hess  Congress,"  pp.  420-484  (New  York,  1859).  See  also  "Metro- 
lome  de  Maelzel"  (Paris,  1833) ;  the  "History  of  the  Automatic 
jhess  Player,"  Published  by  George  S.  Hilliard,  Boston,  1826 ;  Men- 
leFs  "Musikalisches  Conversations-Lexicon."  In  Poe's  fantastical 
'Von  Kempelen  and  his  Discovery"  the  description  of  his  Kempelen, 
)f  Utica,  N.Y.,  is  said  by  some  to  fit  Malzel,  but  Poe's  story  was 
>robably  not  written  before  1848.     His  article,  "MaelzeFs  Chess 

*  See  in  "The  Life  and  Writings  of  Major  Jack  Downing"  by  Seba  Smith  (Boston, 
d  ed.,  1834)  Letter  LXIX.  (page  231),  dated  Portland,  October  22,  1833,  "in  which 
'ousin  Nabby  describes  her  visit  to  Mr.SMaelzel's  Congregation  of  Moscow." 
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Copy  of  Col.  Taylor's  letter. — Shubert  Thea- 
tre. Boston,  June  24,  1918. 
My  dear  Miss  Kingman, — The  devotion  to 
your  country  as  expressed  in  your  generous  % 
contribution  given  ac  the  Shubert  Theatre  on 
Saturday  evening  was  sincerely  appreciated  by 
all  who  "had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  you, 
especially  by  myself,  who  was  responsible  for 
half  the  programme.  Your  beautiful  voice 
together  with  your  charming  personality  cap- 
tivated everybody.  I  predict  for  you  a  most 
successful  future  and  shall  watch  your  career 
as  it  develops,  with  a  keen  interest. 

Very  sincerely,  CHAS.  W.  TAYLOR. 

Colonel  U.S.  Army — Cavalry. 

Management 
R.  E.  Johnston.  1451  Broadway.  N.Y. 

Residence.  713  Madison  Avenue,  N.Y. 


Player,*  a  remarkable  analysis,  was  first  published  in  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger  of  April,  1836.  Portions  of  this  article  other 
than  those  pertaining  to  the  analysis  were  taken  by  Poe  from  Sir 

David  Brewster's  "Lectures  on  Natural  Magie." 

The  arrangements  for  this  charity  concert  were  made  in  haste,  for 
several  musicians  of  reputation  were  then,  as  birds  of  passage,  in 
Vienna,  and  they  wished  to  take  parts.  Among  the  distinguished 
executants  were  Salieri  and  Hummel,  two  of  the  first  chapel-masters 
of  Vienna,  who  looked  after  the  cannon  in  "Wellington's  Sieg";  the 
young  Meyerbeer,  who  beat  the  bass  drum  and  of  whom  Beethoven 
said  to  Tomaschek:  "Ha!  ha!  ha!  I  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
him;  he  never  struck  on  the  beat;  he  was  always  too  late,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  speak  to  him  rudely.  Ha !  ha !  ha  !  I  could  do  noth- 
ing wTith  him ;  he  did  not  have  the  courage  to  strike  on  the  beat  M 
Spohr  and  Mayseder  were  seated  at  the  second  and  third  violin 
desks,  and  Sehuppanzigh  was  the  concert-master;  the  celebrated 
Dragonetti  was  among  the  double-basses,     Beethoven  conducted. 

The  programme  was  as  follows:  "A  brand-new  symphony,"  the 
Seventh,  in  A  major,  by  Beethoven;  two  inarches,  one  by  Dussek, 
the  other  by  Pleyel,  played  by  Malzel's  automatic  trumpeter  with 
full  orchestral  accompaniment;  "Wellington's  Sieg,  oder  die 
Schlacht  bei  Vittoria."  ''Wellington's  Sieg"  was  completed  in 
October  of  181.3  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Wellington  over  the 
French  troops  in  Spain  on  June  21  of  that  year.  Malzel  had  per- 
suaded Beethoven  to  compose  the  piece  for  his  panharmonicon,  and 
famished  material  fOT  it.  and  had  even  given  him  the  idea  of  using 
"God  save  the  King"  as  the  subject  of  a  lively  fugue.  Malzel's  idea 
W8JB  1<>  produce  the  work  at  concerts,  so  as  to  raise  money  enough 
lor  him  and   Beethoven  to  go  to   London,     lie  was  a  shrewd  fellow, 
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Because  of  curtailed  store  hours,  selling 
force  and  deliveries,  made  necessary  by 
war  conditions,  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  has  requested  that  Christmas 
shopping  be  done  as  early  as  possible, 
and  completed  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 5th. 

A  request  from  this  source  is,  in  the 
minds  of  patriotic  citizens,  a  command. 

Baltimore's  Best  Store  stands  ready 
with  all  sorts  of  useful  Christmas  gifts, 
and  solicits  the  co-operation  of  its 
patrons  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Government's   wishes  in   this  matter. 
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and  saw  that,  if  the  "Battle  Symphony"  wciv  scored  for  orchestra 
and  played  In  Vienna  with  success,  an  arrangement  for  his  pan- 
tarmonicon  would  then  be  of  more  value    Beethoven  dedicated  the 

work  to  the  Prince  Recent,  afterwards  Qeorge   IV.,  and   forwarded 

a  copy  to  him.  hut  the  -First  Gentleman  in  Europe"  never  ac- 
knowledged the  compliment.  "Wellington's  Sie^'  was  not  per- 
formed in  London  until  February  LO,  L815,  when  it  had  a  great  run. 

The  news  of  this  success  pleased  Reethoven  very  much.  He  made 
a  memorandum  of  it  in  the  note-hook  which  he  carried  with  him  to 
taverns. 

This  benefit   concert    was  brilliantly  successful,  and  there  was  a 
repetition  of  it  December  11'  witli  the  same  prices  of  admission,  ten 

and  live  florins.    The  net  profit  of  the  two  performances  was  four 

thousand  six  gulden.  Spohr  tells  US  that  the  new  pieces  gave  "ex- 
traordinary pleasure,  especially  the  symphony;  the  wondrous 
Ond  movement  was  repeated  at  each  concert  ;  it  made  a  deep,  endur- 
ing Impression  on  me.  The  performance  was  a  masterly  one,  in 
spite  of  the  uncertain  and  often  ridiculous  conducting  by  Hcetho- 
ven.**  Glftgg]  was  present  at  a  rehearsal  when  the  violinists  refused 
to  play  a  passage  in  the  symphony,  and  declared  that  it  could  not  be 
played.  "Beethoven  told  them  to  take  their  parts  home  and  practise 
them  :  then  the  passage  would  surely  go."  It  was  at  these  rehearsals 
that  Spohr  saw  the  deaf  composer  crouch  lower  and  lower  to  indi- 
cate a  long  diminuendo,  ami  rise  again  and  spring  into  the  air 
when  he  demanded  a  climax.  Ami  ho  tells  of  a  pathetic  yet  ludi- 
crous blunder  <>f   Beethoven,  who  could   not    hear  his  own   soft 

passages. 
The  Chevalier  [fcnas  von  Seyfrled  told  his  pupil  Krenn  that  at  a 

rehearsal    of    the   symphony,    hearing   discordant    kettledrums    in    a 
passage  Of   the    Finale  and    thinking   that    the   copyist    had    made  a 

blunder,  ho  said  circumspectly  to  the  composer:   "My  dear  friend, 

it    seems    '<>    me   their    is   a    mistake:    the   drums   are    not    in    tune." 
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Beethoven  answered :  "I  did  not  intend  them  to  be."  But  the  truth 
of  this  tale  has  been  disputed. 

Beethoven  was  delighted  with  his  success,  so  much  so  that  he 
wrote  a  public  letter  of  thanks  to  all  that  took  part  in  the  two  per- 
formances. "It  is  Malzel  especially  who  merits  all  our  thanks.  He 
was  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  the  concert,  and  it  was  he  that 
busied  himself  actively  with  the  organization  and  the  ensemble  in 
all  the  details.  I  owe  him  special  thanks  for  having  given  me  the 
opportunity  of  offering  my  compositions  to  the  public  use  and  thus 
fulfilling  the  ardent  vow  made  by  me  long  ago  of  putting  the  fruits 
of  my  labor  on  the  altar  of  the  country." 

The  symphony  was  repeated  in  Vienna  on  February  27,  1814.  On 
November  29  of  that  year  it  was  performed  with  a  new  cantata, 
"Der  glorreiche  Augenblick,"  composed  in  honor  of  the  Congress  at 
Vienna  and  "Wellington's  Sieg."  The  Empress  of  Austria,  the 
Tsarina  of  Russia,  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  were  in  the  great  audience. 
The  concert  was  repeated  for  Beethoven's  benefit  on  December  2,  but 
the  hall  was  half  empty. 


There's  a  homelike  hospitality — there's  a  constant  changing  menu 
— there's  good  music  to  entertain  you — and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  little  details  that  quickly  win  you  to  the 

GRILL  ROOM 

OF 

THE  SOUTHERN  HOTEL 

Come .  for  your  noontime  luncheon — come  for  dinner — come  after 
theatre  hours — come  any  time  you  like  and  you'll  always  find 
here  a  real  bit  of  recreation  and  pleasure. 
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IIknui  Kkn.jamin  BaBAUP  was  born  in  Paris.  November  LOj   I6Z& 

Be  i>  the  son  of  EQppolyte  Prangou  Kaband  |  lsiii-r.mih,  who  was 

awardoil   the   tirst    prise   foe   violoncello   playing  at    the   Paris   Ton 
s»-r\al«>rv  in  L861«     Ho  was  a  member  of  the  Opera  uivlirstra   i  Is 

and  for  many  years  solo  violoncellist  of  the  Conservatory  or- 
chestra. Profeeeor  of  the  violoncello  at  tlie  ( 'onservatory  lis 
L900),  ho  had  distinguished  pupils,  among  them  Mr.  Joaeph  Malkin 
of  the  BoetOJD  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Henri  Riband's  grand- 
father  mi  his  mother's  side  was  the  celebrated  tlntist  Vincent  Joseph 
Dome,  born  Vansteeiddste  (1812-96).  He  is  therefore  a  ^rand- 
neplu'W  of  the  singer  Julie  Ainiee  Joeephe  Dorus-Gras  (1804-96). 
Flutist  and  singer  were  born  at   Valenciennes. 

lis.  Kaband  studied  composition  with  .Massenet  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, where  in  L894  he  was  awarded  the  tirst  grand  prim  de 

Route.  After  four  years  at  the  Villa  Medicis  he  organised  and 
directed  with  Max  d'oihme  *  orchestral  concerts  in  Rome  (1898)  and 
in  Vienna  I  L899)  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  in  those  cities  com- 
positions of  contemporaneous  French  musicians. 

Al  Conductor  at  the  Open,  Paris.  Mr.  Kaband  made  his  first  ap- 

•  Maximilian  Paul  Marie  I'.'lix  d'Ollone,  lx.ru  at  Pesaneon,  .Tune  18,  1^7:>,  studied 
at  the  Paris  Oonaerratonr,  where  In-  was  awarded  the  tirsi  irrand  prir  d<  Rome  in  1897, 
pupil  <»f  Massenet  and  Lenepveu.  Amuug  his  works  are  "Vision  de  Dante"  (1v 
"Jeanne  d'Arc  I  Domrimv,"  "Terre  promise*1  (1908);  "Dam  la  CathMrale,"  oniiestra 
and  choniH  (1005)  :  "Le  Me'ne'trler,"  for  solo  violin  and  orchestra  (1911)  :  Fant.asie  for 
pianoforte  nnd  orcnaetm  :  "Bacchni  inystifit'*' ;  Scenes  paTennei  for  violin  and  piano* 
forte;  pianoforte  pleo  i,  and  these  operas.  MLe  Retour,"  lyric  drama  in  two  acta, 

produced  ■  *.n ■_'  mt  1013;  "Lei  Amantei  de  Rimini"-    third  act   performed  at 

tho  Optra.  Paris,  1016  (Mile  Call  and  the  tenor  Lafflte)  :  ".lean."  not  yet  produced.  At 
present    Mr.    d'Ollone    is    in    the    wrvloe    of    Prance    in    Switzerland 
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pearance  on  February  1, 1908.  The  opera  was  "Lohengrin."  Among 
the  operas  he  conducted  that  year  were:  "Tristan  and  Isolde,* 
"Thais,"  and  "Tannhauser."  In  1908  he  also  conducted  a  Lamou- 
reux  concert  (February  23).  On  January  3,  1914,  he  was  appointed 
first  conductor  of  the  Opera  in  place  of  Paul  Vidal.  The  war 
broke  out.  In  1914-15,  he  was  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  Con- 
servatory Orchestra  concerts  then  given  at  the  Sorbonne.  On  May 
2,  1915,  "Marouf,"  revived  at  the  Opera-Comique  was  conducted  by 
the  composer. 

On  June  30,  1914,  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  attending  a  perform- 
ance of  "Marouf"  announced  that  Mr.  Rabaud  had  been  made  Chev- 
alier de  la  Legion  d'Honneur.  "All  applauded  this  honor  spon- 
taneously awarded  a  true  although  very  modest  artist,  a  musician 
of  great  and  fine  talent,  the  composer  of  a  charming  musical  work 
which  is  truly  French." 

Mr.  Rabaud  is  one  of  the  Gomite  d'Eocecution  of  the  Societe  Na- 
tionale  de  Musique. 

The  catalogue  of  his  works  is  as  follows: — 

Operas  and  Stage  Music  :  "La  Fille  de  Roland,"  musical  tragedy  in  four 
acts.  Libretto  based  by  Paul  Ferrier  on  the  tragedy  of  the  same  name  by 
Henri  de  Bornier.*    Opera-Comique,  Paris,  March  16,  1904.    Gerald,  L.  Beyle ; 

*  This  tragedy  was  produced  at  The  Comgdie  Francaise,  Paris,  February  15,  1875. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  took  the  part  of  Berthe ;  Miss  Martin  that  of  Theobald  ;  Maubant, 
Charlemagne ;  Mounet-Sully,  G6rald ;  Chgry,  Radbert ;  Laroche,  Ragenhardt ;  Dupont- 
Vernon,  Amaury ;  Martel,  Nayme ;  Charpentier,  Geoffrey ;  Joliet,  Hardre" ;  Villain, 
NoSthold  ;  Richard,  Richard. 
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Le  Comte  Amaury.  II.  Dufranne;  Charlemagne,  Vieuille;  Uagenhardt,  Sizes; 
\je  due  Nayine,  Allan);  Radbert,  Huberdeau;  Ilardre,  Vifmie;  Berthe,  Mme. 
Marguerite  Carre;  Theobald.  Miss  DuaneaHil ;  Geoffrey,  Mme.  Muratore. 
Andre  Messager  conducted.    There  were  ten  performances  at  the  Opera-Co- 

miqiio  that  year. 

•  Mar.iuf.  Savetier  du  Cairo/1  opera-comiqiie  in  live  acts.  Libretto  by  Lucien 
Nepoty,  based  on  a  tale  In  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night,"  according  to  the 
translation  into  French  by  Dr.  Manlrns.  Opera-Coniique,  Paris,  May  15,  1914. 
La  Pita  ^aainelu  (ldine.  Miss   Davelli ;   Fattoumah  la  Calamiteuse,  Miss 

Tipbaine:  Mar<>uf.  Jean  Perier :  Le  Sultan  du  Khaitan,  Vieuille;  I>e  Vizir, 
Delvoye ;  All,  Vlgneau;  Le  Fellah,  Mosmaeeker;  I^e  Patissier  Ahmad,  Azema ; 
ler  marchand,  Qaaeneuye;  Be  man-hand,  Audouin ;  Le  Kadi,  Payan;  Le  Chef 
de<  Marins  et  un  muezzin,  de  ("reus;  I'n  niamelouk,  Keymond ;  Un  muezzin, 
Thibaud;  I'n  mamelouk,  Brun;  On  homme  de  police,  Deloger;  Vu  homme  de 
police,  Corbiere.  Franz  Huhlmann  eondueted.  This  opera  was  produced  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  on  December  19,  1917.  La  Prin- 
.  Prances  Alda ;  Fattoumah,  Kathleen  Howard;  Marouf,  Giuseppe  de 
I. uca;  Le  Sultan,  Leon  Uothier;  Le  Vizir,  Andrea  de  Segurola  ;  Ali,  Thomas 
Chalmers;  Le  KAdi,  Giulio  Itossi  ;  Le  Patissier,  Robert  Leonard ;  Le  Fellah, 
ler  marchand,  Un  Anier,  Pietro  Audisio;  Un  inuez/.in.  Augelo  Bada ;  Le  Chef 
ilt-  Marin-.  Albert  Keiss  ;  In  muezzin,  Max  Bloch ;  2e  marchand,  Pompilio 
Malatesta.     Conductor,  Pierre  Monteux. 

Music  for  "Le  Marchand  de  Venise"  (Shakespeare),  Th&ltre  Antoine,  Paris, 
191G.  Mr.  Rabaud  adapted  English  music  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  en- 
deavored to  preserve  the  ancient  style. 

Music  for  'Antoine  et  Cleopatre"  (Shakespeare),  Theatre  Antoine,  Paris, 
1917. 

Orchkstral:  Symphony  No.  1,  D  minor,  Concert  d'Harcourt,  Paris,  No- 
vember 3,  1S95.  This  symphony  was  composed  while  Mr.  Rabaud  was  still 
a  pupil  of  the  Conservatory. 

Symphony  No,  2,  E  minor,  Concert  Colonne,  Paris,  November  12,  1899.  The 
composer  conducted.  Mr.  Rabaud  was  awarded  the  Prix  Monotone  for  this 
Bymphony.  His  friend  Max  d'Ollone  was  also  awarded  the  prize  at  the  same 
time  for  bis  "Vision  de  Dante."  ( 'harpentier's  "Louise"  urged  in  coinjietition 
Called  tO  receive  the  requisite  number  of  votes. 

"La  Procession  Nocturne,*1  symphonic  poem  (after  Lenau),  Concert  Colonne, 
Pari-,  January  15,  1890. 

Divertissemenl  BUZ  les  Chansons  Etnaaea,  Concert  Colonne,  Paris,  January 
18,  1901 

Bglogue:  Poeme  VirgUien  (With  reference  to  the  first  Bucolic).  Concert 
LHiiiourcux,  Paris,  November  2,  l dou. 

Mr.  Rabaud  baa  arranged  a  Concert  Suite  from  his  piuaic  for  "The  Mer- 
chant  of  Venic< 
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He  orchestrated  "Dolly,"  six  pianoforte  pieces  for  four  hands  by  Gabriel 
Faure  (composed  by  Faure  in  1893-96),  Nancy,  February  9,  1908. 

Chamber  Music  :     Quartet  for  strings. 

Andante  and  Scherzo  for  flute,  violin,  and  pianoforte. 

Choral,  etc. :  "Daphne,"  the  cantata  which  won  Mr.  Rabaud  the  prix  de 
Rome.  Poem  by  Charles  Raffalli.  First  performance  June  22,  1894,  at  the 
Conservatory ;  second  at  the  Institute,  June  23,  1894.  Singers :  Mme.  CarrSre ; 
Messrs.  Vaguet  and  Douaillier. 

"Job,"  oratorio  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra.  Mr.  Rabaud's  envoi  de 
Rome.  Book  by  Charles  Raffalli  and  Henri  de  Gorsse.  Performed  at  the 
Conservatory  for  the  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  1900. 

Deuxieme  Po£me  Lyrique  sur  le  Livre  de  Job,  for  baritone  and  orchestra, 
Concert  Colonne,  December  3,  1905.  Text  taken  from  Renan's  translation. 
Hector  Dufranne,  baritone. 

Fourth  Psalm  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  1901.  Performed  at  a 
concert  of  the  Societe  Guillot  de  Sainbris,  Paris. 

"Hymne  a  la  France  Eternelle"  (Victor  Hugo),  for  tenor  solo,  chorus,  and 
orchestra.  Opera-Comique,  December,  1916,  at  a  performance  "Theatre  aux 
Armees." 

Songs. 


"The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice"  (after  a  Ballad  by  Goethe). 

Paul  Abraham  Dukas 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  1,  1865;  now  living  at  Paris.) 

"L'Apprenti  Sorcier,"  an  orchestral  scherzo,  was  composed  in  1897, 
and  performed,  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe* 
Nationale,  Paris,  May  18  of  that  year.  It  was  played  as  a  transcrip- 
tion for  two  pianofortes  at  a  concert  of  the  same  society  early  in 
February,  1898.  Messrs.  Diemer  and  Cortot  were  the  pianists.  It 
was  played  as  an  orchestral  piece  at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  Paris, 
February  19,  1899,  when  Mr.  Chevillard  led  £>n  account  of  the  sick- 
ness of  Lamoureux.  The  scherzo  was  produced  at  Chicago  by  the 
Chicago  Orchestra  (Theodore  Thomas,  conductor),  January  14, 1899. 

Goethe's  ballad,  "Der  Zauberlehrling,"  was  first  mentioned  in  a 
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letter  <»f   Schiller  dated   July   !*:»,   1 71)7 ;   it   was   first   published  in 

Schiller's  Musenalmanach  for  1798: — 

Hal  der  alto  Hexenmeister 
sicii  doch  einma]  wegbegeben ! 

I'lid  nun  sollen  seine  Geister 

Audi  each  meinem  Willen  Letfen. 
Beine  Wort1  and  Werke 

Mcrkt*  ii-ii  and  den  Branch, 
l"ml  mil  Qeistesst&rke 
Thu"   ich  Wunder  audi. 

Wallel  walle 

Manche  StreCke 

Daas,  sum  Zwecke, 

Wasser  fiiesse 

tiid  mit  relchem,  vollem  Schwaiie 

/u  dem  Bade  Bich  ergieaoc. 

The  ballad  is  a  long  one,  and  we  must  here  be  content  with  the 
prosaic  English  version  by  Bowring: — 

I    am    DOW, — what    Joy    to    hear    it! — 


am    now 

of  the  old  magician  rid ; 

And   henceforth   shall   ev'ry   spirit 
Do  whato'er  by  me  is  bid  : 

I   have   watclfd    with   ri^or 

All  he  osed  to  do, 

And  will  now  with  Vigor 
\\'<>rk  my  wonders  too. 

Wander,  wander 
Onward  Lightly, 
So  that  rightly 
Plow  the  torrent, 

Ami   with   teeming  waters  yonder 
In    the   kith   discharge  its  current! 

And  now  ciiini',  thou  well  worn  broom. 

And    thy    wretched    form    bestir ; 
Thou    hast    ever    served    aV    gTOOm, 

fuiiii  my  pleasure,  sir  I 
(  mi  two  Legs  now  stand 

With    a    head    00    top  ; 
Water  pail  in  hand, 

I  LaStC   and   do   QOf    stop  I 


Wander,  wander 
Onward  lightly, 
So  that   rightly 

Flow  the  torrent. 
And   with  teeming  waters  yonder 
In  the  bath  discharge  its  current  ! 

See !  he's  running  to  the  shore, 
And   has  now  attain'd   the  pool, 

And  with  Lightning  speed  once  more 
Comes  here,  with  his  bucket   full! 

Back  he  then  repairs : 

See    how    swells    the    tide 
How  each  pail  he  bears 
Straightway   is  supplied! 

Stop.   for.   lo  ! 

All    the   measure 

Of  thy    treasure 

Now   is   right  ! 
Ah.   I    Bee   it  !   woe.   oh.   woe  | 
I   forget   the  word  of  might 
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Ah.  the  word  vrhoee  wand  can  Btraighl 

Make   him   what    he   was   before! 
Ah.   be  runs   with   nimble  gait  ! 

WoqM  thou  wtrt  a  broom  once  more  I 

Stream-    rnu-wM    forever 

Quickly  bringetb  be ; 

River    after    river 

Etnaneta  *»n  poor  me  I 
n.iw  no  longer 

( 'an   I   hear  him  ; 

1    will    snare   him. 

Knavish    sprite! 
Ah.   my   terror  waxes  Stronger  I 
What  a  look!  what  fearful  Bight ! 

( >h.  thou  villain  Child  of  hell  ! 

Shall    the    house    through    thee    he 
drown'd? 
Floods   I   see  that    wildly   swell. 

O'er  the  threshold  gaining  ground. 

wilt  thou  not  obey, 
O  thou  broom  accurs'd ! 

Be  thou  still.  I  pray. 
Al  thou  wort  at  lirst ! 

Will  enough 
Never  please   thee? 

i  will  seize  thee, 

Hold  thee  fast, 

And  thy  nimble  wood  so  tough 

With  my  Sharp  axe  split   at   last. 


See,  once  more  he  hastens  hack  ! 

Now,  0  Cohold,  thou  shalt  catch  it ! 
I   will  rush  upon  his  track  ; 

Crashing  on  him  falls  my  hatchet. 
I'.ravely  done.  Indeed  I 

See,  he's  cleft  in  twain! 

Now  from  care  I'm  freed. 

And  can  hreathe  again. 

Woe,  oh.  woe  ! 

Both  the  part-. 

Quick  as  darts, 

Stand    on    end. 
Servants  of  my  dreaded  foe! 
O  ye  gods,  protection  send! 

And  they  run!  and  wetter  still 

Grow  the  steps  and  grows  the  hall. 
Ever  seems  the  flood  to  till. 

Lord  and  master,  hear  me  call! 
Ah.  he's  coming!  see. 

Great  is  my   dismay  ! 
Spirits  raised  hy  me 
Vainly  would  I  lay ! 

"To  the  side 

Of  the  room 

Hasten,  hroom, 

As  of  old ! 
Spirits  1  have  ne'er  untied 
Save  to  act  as  they  are  told." 
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\Y/E  invite  you  to  hear  this  superb  new 
**  model  of  the  Aeolian -Vocalion — 
the  latest  and  greatest  of  all  phonographs. 
In  depth  and  richness  of  tone,  in  structural 
beauty,  and  in  the  wonderful  new  phono- 
graph privilege  it  gives  you  of  your  own 
personal  expression,  this  new  model  far  sur- 
passes any  phonograph  hitherto  produced. 

All  Models  are  sold  on  Very  Easy 
Monthly  Payments 

We  invite  you  to  our  store  to  hear  the 
Aeolian -Vocalion  whether  ,you  ever  pur- 
chase one  or  not. 


Exclusive  Features 

The  Sound  Box,  which  produces  a  richer,  deeper  tone  than 
any  other  phonograph  possesses. 

The  Sytnphonetic  Horn  eliminates  all  phonograph  stridency 
and  preserves  the  beautiful  tonal  characteristics  of  all  instru- 
ments and  voices. 

The  New  Automatic  Stop.  With  two  simple  movements  it 
"sets"  a  record  to  stop  and  also  starts  it  playing. 
The  Revolutionary  Graduola,  which  gives  you  the  privilege  of 
expression  control — lets  you  play  the  phonograph,  in  fact. 
This  is  a  feature  which  you  can  use  or  ignore  on  different 
records  as  you  see  fit. 
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The  siniv  of  the  ballad  is  an  <'1<1  one.  li  is  found  in  Lucian'i 
dialogue,  "The  Lie-fancier."  Bucrates,  a  man  with  a  venerable 
beard,  a  man  of  threescore  year*,  addicted  i<>  philosophy,  told  many 
wonderful  Btoriea  to  Itychiades,  Bucrates  met  on  the  Nile  a  person 
of  amazing  wisdom,  one  Pancrates,  a  tall,  Lean  man.  with  a  pendulous 
ander  lii»  ami  Somewhal  Bpindle-shanked,  with  a  shaven  crown; 
he  waa  dressed  wholly  in  linen,  ami  it  was  reported  of  him  that 

lie  had  lived  no  less  than  twenty-three  years  in  a  cave  underground. 

where  during  that  time  lie  was  instructed  by  isis  in  magic.    "When 
1  -aw  him  as  often  as  wo  wont  on  shore,  among  other  surprising 

feats,  ride  upon  crocodiles,  and  swim  ahout  among  these  and  other 
aquatic  animals,  ami  perceived  what  respect  they  had  for  him  by  wag- 
ging their  tails,  1  concluded  that  the  man  must  be  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary." Eucrates  became  his  disciple.  "When  we  came  to  an  inn, 
he  would  take  the  wooden  bar  of  the  door,  or  a  broom,  or  the  pestle 
Of  a  wooden  mortar,  put  clothes  upon  it,  and  speak  a  COUple 
magical  words  to  it.  Immediately  the  broom,  or  whatever  else  it 
\v;i<.  was  taken  by  all  the  people  for  a  man  like  themselves;  he 
Went  <»ut.  drew  water,  ordered  our  victuals,  and  waited  upon  us 
in  every  respect  as  handily  as  the  completes!  domestic.  When  his 
attendance  was  im  longer  necessary,  my  companion  spoke  a  couple 
Of  other  words,  and  the  broom  was  again  a  broom,  the  pestle  again 
;i  pestle,  all  before.  This  art,  with  all  I  could  do,  1  was  never  able 
to  learn  from  him  ;  it  was  the  only  secret  he  would  not  impart 
t<»  me;  though  in  other  respects  he  was  the  most  obliging  man  in 
the  world.  At  last,  however,  l  found  an  opportunity  to  hide  me 
in  an  ODSCUre  corner,  and  overheard  his  charm,  which  I  snapped 
Dp    immediately,    ftfl    it    consisted    of    Only    three    syllables.       After 

giving  hi-  necessary  orders  to  the  pestle  without  observing  me,  he 
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went  out  to  Che  market  The  following  day,  when. he  was  gone  out 
about  business,  I  took  the  pestle,  Clothed  it.  pronounced  the  three 
syllables,  and  bid  it  l'eteh  ine  some  water.  He  directly  brought 
me  a  large  pitcher  full.  Good,  said  I.  1  want  no  more  water;  be 
again  a  pestle!  He  did  not,  however,  mind  what  I  said;  but  went 
on  fetching  water,  and  continued  bringing  it,  till  at  length  the 
room  was  overflowed.  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  for  I  was  afraid 
lest  Pancrates  at  his  return  should  be  angry  (as  indeed  was  the 
Que),  and  having  no  alternative,  I  took  an  axe  and  split  the  pestle 
in  two.  But  this  made  bad  worse;  for  now  each  of  the  halves 
snatched  up  a  pitcher  and  fetched  water;  so  that  for  one  water- 
carrier  I  now  had  two.  Meantime  in  came  Pancrates;  and  under- 
standing what  had  happened,  turned  them  into  their  pristine  form: 
he,  however,  privily  took  himself  away,  and  1  have  never  set  eyes  on 
him  since."  * 


* 
*  * 


The  scherzo  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel,  harp, 
strings. 

There  is  a  long  and  mysterious  introduction.  The  first  theme  is 
introduced  with  lottg-hekl  harmonics  of  violas  and  violoncellos  and 
peculiar  ell'eets  of  tlutes.  The  second  theme,  the  most  important 
of  all,  is  given  to  WOOd-wind  instruments,  beginning  wTith  the 
clarinet.      These    two   themes   are   repeated.      The   second    theme   is 

now  given  to  a  muted  trumpet  and  continued  by  Ante  and  harp. 

There  is  the  suggestion  of  the  conjuration  and  of  the  approaching 

•  ■  i.uHnn  «.f  SamatoMi,"  BngUihed  by  William  Tooka   (London,   18S0).  vol.  i,  pp. 

11:;   1:,:..  • 
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spirits.  At  last  the  second  and  chief  -theme  appears  in  another 
form,  played  by  three  bassoons.  The  first  theme  is  now  changed. 
The  scherzo  is  developed  from  these  two  themes,  although  a  new 
one  of  some  importance  is  introduced.  There  is  a  translation  into 
music  of  the  apprentice's  increasing  anxiety,  until  the  sorcerer's 
return  is  announced  by  dreadful  blasts  of  brass  trills  on  wood-wind 
instruments,  and  tremolo  of  strings.  The  themes  of  the  intro- 
duction are  brought  in,  but*  without  the  mysterious  harmonics. 
The  broom  flies  to  its  corner  and  is  quiet. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

THE  EXECUTANT  ARTIST. 

(London  Times.) 

The  modern  watchword  for  the  executant  artist  is  "self-expres- 
sion." The  word  has  that  analytical  sound  which  appeals  to  our 
ears  and  contains  truth,  if  we  do  not.  work  it  to  death.  No  doubt  the 
first  object  of  the  executant  should  be  to  be  very  much  alive,  to  play 
with  all  his  might;  in  doing  that  he  exhibits  his  own  strength  and 
weakness,  and  this  expression  of  himself  interests  a  listener.  And, 
putting  the  listener  aside,  considering  only  the  effect  on  the  artist, 
we  may  say  that  self-expression  does  for  the  mind  what  the  glow  of 
health  does  for  the  body;  both  are  reactions  from  function.  But 
it  is  the  critic's  word ;  the  artist's  is  technique,  and  again  technique. 

An  earlier  watchword  was  "distinction" — to  play  or  sing  "with 
distinction."  It  meant  not  that  the  executant  distinguished  himself 
beyond  others,  though  that  meaning  was  not  excluded,  but  that  by 
his  expression  he  fixed  or  distinguished  the  feeling  of  the  composi- 
tion, made  it  a  determinate  feeling.  This  word  much  more  nearly 
defines  the  artist's  aim.    It  was  run  very  hard  in  the  '80's  or  '90's, 
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and  ii  died  tin*  death  <>i  manj  another  good  word,    only  because  it 
used  eventually  to  flatter  those  whose  powers  of  expression  «k»- 
termined  little  or  nothing,  and  to  he  told  thai  you  played  "with  dis- 
tinction" came  to  be  tin*  faintest  praise  thai  ever  damned. 

When  some  one  on  the  receipt  of  information  says  "Oh!*  <»r  on 
the  experience  of  pain  Baya  "Ah!"  we  call  this  the  "expression  of" 
h|s  feeling,  and  rightly,  so  Long  as  we  do  not  separate  the  two  and 
imply  that  he  has  the  feeling  first  and  then  expresses  n.  Bat  it 
wmiM  be  better  t<>  call  the  pain  feeling  and  the  exclamation  com- 
pleted feeling.  We  Bay  he  expresses  himself  well  when  he  finds  the 
"right  word"  for  a  thing  of  which  he  was.  until  he  found  it.  only 
dumbly  conscious;  but  it  would  be  better  t<>  call  the  word  the  com- 
pleted consciousness  <>r  the  thing.  And  so  when  we  say  <d'  an  execu- 
tant thai  he  makes  the  dry  bones  live,  we  arc  saying  thai  thought 
is  progressive.  The  composer's  experience  was  alive,  bul  when  he 
expressed  it  in  symbols  it  became  dead.  The  executant  then  took 
this  experience  and.  living  it  over  again,  progressed  farther  with  it. 
until,  when  his  art,  in  its  turn,  is  imprisoned  in  a  gramophone  or 
other  record,  that,  too,  becomes  dead,  and  beyond  hope  of  resur- 
rect ion. 

We  in  iy.  with  Croce  ami  Tagore,  call  what  the  artist  does  a  crea- 
tion a  word  dear  also  to  COOKS  and  milliners,  to  name  the  ideas 
they  have  imported  into  food  and  dress;  for  he  certainly  puts  some- 
thing there  which   was  not    there  before.     That    heroines  dangerous. 

of  course,  when  it  leads  to  EJuch  fallacies  as  that  the  pianola  plays 
the  piece  and  the  pianola  player  "puts  in"  the  expression.  Merely 
to  hear  the  notes  i<  a  very  pale  reflection  of  the  experience  got  from 
playing  them,  and  we  cannot  find  the  "right  word"  for  a  thing  we 
have  not  fully  experienced.    But  it  is  entirely  true  that  an  executant 

expresses  himself,  puts  out   the  best   that   is  in  hint,  only  in  response 
to  a    in-   from  OUtside,  and   that   when  he  has  received   this  jog  from 
DOl position   he  has  mastered,  he  may   fairly  call   his  share  in   the 
work  a  creation. 
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Symphony  in  B  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  5     .     .     .     .     Alexander  Borodin 
(Born  at  Petrograd,  November  12,  1834;  died  there  February  27,  1887.) 

Borodin's  Symphony  in  B  minor  was  written  during  the  years 
1871-77.  The  first  performance  was  at  Petrograd  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Nobility,  February  14,  1877,  and  Eduard  Napravnik  was  the  con- 
ductor. 

Borodin's  first  symphony,  in  E-flat  major,  was  begun  in  1862 
and  completed  in  1867.  It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at 
Petrograd,  January  16,  1869,  under  the  direction  of  Balakireff. 
Borodin  then  wrote  a  few  songs,  and  worked  on  an  opera  with  a 
libretto  based  on  Mey's  .drama,  "The  Betrothed  of  the  Tsar,"  but 
the  subject  finally  displeased  him,  and  he  put  the  work  aside, 
although  it  was  far  advanced.  Then  Stassoff  furnished  him  with 
the  scenario  of  a  libretto  founded  on  an  epic  and  national  poem,  the 
story  of  Prince  Igor.  This  poem  told  of  the  expedition  of  Eussian 
princes  against  the  Polovtski,  a  nomadic  people  of  the  same  origin 
as  that  of  the  Turks,  who  had  invaded  the  Russian  Empire  in  the 
twelfth  century.  The  conflict  of  Russian  and  Asiatic  nationalities 
delighted  Borodin.  He  began  to  write  his  libretto.  He  tried  to 
live  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  bygone  century.  He  read  the  poems 
and  the  songs  that  had  come  down  from  the  people  of  that  period; 
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he  collected  folk-songs  even  from  OentraJ  Asia;  he  introduced  in 
the  libretto  comic  characters  in  contrast  to  romantic  situations; 
and  he  began  to  compose  the  music.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he 
was  profoundly  discouraged.  His  friends  said  to  him:  "The  time 
has  gone  by  to  write  operas  on  historic  or  legendary  subjects;  to- 
day it  is  necessary  to  treat  the  modern  drama/'  When  any  one 
deplored  in  his  presence  the  loss  of  so  much  material,  he  replied 
that  this  material  would  go  into  a  second  symphony.  He  began 
w<»rk  on  this  symphony,  and  the  lirst  movement  was  completed  in 
the  autumn  of  1S71.  But  the  director  of  the  Russian  opera  wished 
to  produce  an  operatic  ballet,  "Mlada."  The  subject  was  of  an  epoch 
before  Christianity.  The  fourth  act  was  intrusted  to  Borodin:  it 
included  religious  scenes,  apparitions  of  the  ghosts  of  old  Slavonic 
princes,  an  inundation,  and  the  destruction  of  a  temple;  human 
interest  was  supplied  by  a  love  scene.  Faithful  to  his  theories, 
Borodin  began  to  study  the  manners  and  the  religion  of  this  people. 
He  composed  feverishly,  and  did  not  leave  his  room  for  days  at  a 
time.  Although  the  work  was  prepared  by  the  composers, — Minkus 
was  to  write  the  ballet  music,  and  Borodin,  Cui,  Moussorgsky,  and 
Kimskv  Korsakotl"  the  vocal  music, — the  scenery  demanded  such 
an  expense  that  the  production  was  postponed,  and  Borodin  began 
work  again  on  his  second  symphony  and  "Prince  Igor."  He  worked 
under  disadvantages:  his  wife,  Catherine  Sergeiewna  Protopopowa 
(she  died  August  !>.  18S7),  an  excellent  pianist,  was  an  invalid,  and 
his  own  health  was  wretched.  In  1877  he  wrote:  "We  old  sinners, 
as  always,  are  in  the  whirlwind  of  life — professional  duty,  science, 
art.  We  hurry  on  and  do  not  reach  the  goal.  Time  flies  like  an 
express  train.  The  beard  gTOWfl  gray,  wrinkles  make  deeper  hollows. 
We  begin  a   hundred  different   things.     Shall  we  ever  finish  any  of 
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hem?  I  am  always  a  poet  in  my  soul,  and  I  nourish  the  hope 
>f  leading  my  opera  to  the  last  measure,  and  yet  I  often  mock  at 
ayself .    I  advance  slowly,  and  there  are  great  gaps  in  my  work." 

Borodin  in  a  letter  (January  31,  1877)  to  his  friend,  Mme.  Lud- 
ailla  Iwanowna  Karmalina,  to  whom  he  told  liis  hopes,  disappoint- 
aents,  enthusiasms,  wrote:    "The  Musical  Society  had  determined 

0  perform  my  second  symphony  at  one  of  its  concerts.  I  was  in  the 
ountry  and  did  not  know  this  fact.  When  I  came  back  to  Petro- 
jrad,  I  could  not  find  the  first  movement  and  the  finale.  The  score 
>f  these  movements  was  lost;  I  had  without  doubt  mislaid  it.  I 
tunted  everywhere,  but  could  not  find  it;  yet  the  Society  insisted, 
tnd  there  was  hardly  time  to  have  the  parts  copied.    What  should 

1  do  ?  To  crown  all,  I  fell  sick.  I  could  not  shuffle  the  thing  off,  and 
'.  was  obliged  to  reorchestrate  my  symphony.  Nailed  to  my  bed 
>y  fever,  I  wrote  the  score  in  pencil.  My  copy  was  not  ready  in 
ime,  and  my  symphony  will  not  be  performed  till  the  next  concert. 
My  two  symphonies  then  will  be  performed  in  the  same  week, 
tfever  has  a  professor  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
>een  found  in  such  a  box !" 

The  second  symphony  was  at  first  unsuccessful.  Ivanoff  wrote  in 
;he  Nouveau  Temps:  "Hearing  this  music,  you  are  reminded  of  the 
mcient  Russian  knights  in  all  their  awkwardness  and  also  in  all 
;heir  greatness.  There  is  heaviness  even  in  the  lyric  and  tender 
passages.  These  massive  forms  are  at  times  tiresome;  they  crush 
:he  hearer."  But  Stassoff  tells  us  that  Borodin  endeavored  by  this 
nusic  to  portray  the  knights.  "Like  Glinka,  Borodin  is  an  epic 
3oet.  He  is  not  less  national  than  Glinka,  but  the  Oriental  element 
plays  with  him  the  part  it  plays  for  Glinka,  Dargomijsky,  Balakireff, 
Moussorgsky,  Rimsky-Korsakoff.     He  belongs  to  the  composers  of 
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programme  music.  Be  can  sny  with  (Hinka:  'Vov  my  limitless 
imagination  I  must  have  a  precise  and  given  text.'  Of  Borodin^ 
two  symphonies  the  second  is  the  greater  work,  and  it  owes  its  force 
to  the  maturity  of  the  composer's  talent,  bu1  especially  to  the  na- 
tional character  with  which  it  is  impregnated  by  the  programme. 
The  Old  heroic  Rnssfan  form  dominates  it  as  it  does  'Prince  Igor.' 
Let  me  add  that  Borodin  himself  often  told  me  that  in  the  Adagio 
he  wished  to  recall  the  songs  of  the  Slav  bayans  (a  kind  of  trbubA- 

donrsi:  in  the  tirst  movement  the  gatherings  of  ancient  Russian 
princes;  and  in  the  Finale,  the  banquets  of  the  heroes  to  the  sound 
of  the  guzla  ami  the  hanihoo  flute  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing  crowd. 
In  a  word.  Borodin  was  haunted  when  he  wrote  this  symphony  by 
the  picture  of  feudal  Russia,  and  tried  to  paint  it  in  this  ninsie." 
"Prince  Igor"  was  unfinished  when  Borodin  died.  In  a  prologue 
and  four  acts,  completed  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  Glazottnbff,  it 
was  produced  at  Petrograd  in  November,  l$90.  The  first  perform- 
ance  in   the   United   States   was  at    the   .Metropolitan  Opera   Rouse, 

\ew  York.  December 30,  1915.    Mme.  Alda,  Jaroslavna;  Mr.  Amato, 

Prince  Igor.  The  other  singers  were  Messrs.  liotta,  Didur,  Segnrola, 
and  Bada.  .Mr.  PolacCO  conducted.  The  chief  dancers  were  Rosina 
( ialli   and   <  iinseppe  Bonfiglio. 
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When  the  symphony  was  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  London,  February  27,  1896,  the  Telegraph  (Lon- 
don) published  this  note: — 

"It  contains  scarcely  a  theme  that  can  on  any  ground  reasonably 
be  referred  to  classic  sources.  Every  important  melody  is  of  an 
Eastern  cast,  and  some  of  the  subjects  were  derived,  one  might 
suppose,  from  the  Middle  Asia  celebrated  in  his  symphonic  poem— 
an  idea  supported  by  frequent  repetition  of  brief  phrases  in  the 
manner  long  recognized  as  characteristic  of  Oriental  art.  Rut  the 
most  curious  feature  in  the  work  is  the  presentation  of  such  music 
strictly  in  symphonic  form.  The  Kussian  composer  does  not  use 
even  legitimate  opportunities  of  freedom.  Having  chosen  his  model, 
he  respects  it,  and,  so  to  speak,  compels  the  'fiery  and  untamed 
steed'  of  the  Ukraine  to  figure  in  the  limited  circle  of  the  haute  ecole. 
The  effect  is  curious  and  interesting,  especially  at  moments  when 
the  composer  seems  to  have  difficulty  in  keeping  his  native  impulses 
from  getting  the  upper  hand.  Thus,  the  leading  theme  of  the  first 
Allegro,  a  phrase  of  eight  notes,  haunts  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
movement,  chiefly  bjt  simple  repetition.  A  second  subject  *  does 
appear  at  proper  times,  it  is  true,  but  comes  in  apologetically  and 
departs  speedily,  hustled  by  the  aggressive  eight  notes.  Using  a 
big  orchestra,  Borodin  employs  color  with  Eastern  lavishness,  and 

oan  */iL^zt  tol(l  ?J°r°din  that  a  critic  might  reproach  him  for  not  having  DresentPrl  thp 
nZ°£d  th?m%  ?t  th^first  movement  amoroso  or  in  some  such  manne?  but tha :  no  one 
could  pretend  that  the  symphony  was  not  well  made  in  view  of  the  basic  elements  —Ed 
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exhausts  his  reBOurcoa  in  tours  <i<  fort*  of  various  kinds,  seeking, 
perhaps,  to  counteract  the  effed  of  a  certain  thematic  monotony. 

This  may  not  be— certainly  is  not — what  we  recognize  as  highest 

art.  lmt  the  work  arrests  attention  tor  various  reasons,  especially 
as  an  indication  of  Russian  musical   tendencies  along  classic  lines." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  three  lutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,    bass    tuba,    three    kettledrums,    bass    drum,    cymbals, 

triangle,  tambourine,  harp,  and  the  usual   strings. 

It  appears  from  the  score  that  this  symphony  was  edited  by 
Kimsky  Korsakoff  and   (llazounolV. 

I.  Allegro.  13  minor,  2-2.  The  first  movement  opens  with  a  vig- 
orous theme  given  out  by  the  strings  in  unison,  while  bassoons 
and  horns  reinforce  each  alternate  measure.  This  theme  may  be 
taken    for    the    motto   of   the    movement,    and    it    is    heard    in    every 

section  of  it.  Another  motive,' animato  assai.  is  given  to  the  wood- 
wind.' After  the  alternation  of  these  two  musical  thoughts,  the 
expressive  second  theme.  DOC0  ineno  mosso,  3-2  time,  is  introduced 
by  the  violoncellos,  and  afterwards  by  the  wood  -wind.  The  vigorous 
first  theme  is  soon  heard  again  from  the  full  orchestra.  There  is 
development.  The  time  Changes  from  I'-l*  to  3-2,  but  the  Motto  domi- 
nates with  a  development  Of  the  first   measure  of  the  second  subject. 

This  material  is  worked  at  length.    A  pedal  point,  with  persistent 

rhythm  for  the  drum,  leads  to  the  recapitulation  section,  in  which 
the  themes  undergo  certain  modifications.  The  coda,  animato  assai, 
Efl   built   on   the  Motto. 
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IT.  Scherzo,  prestissimo,  F  major,  1-1  time.  There  are  a  few 
introductory  measures  with  repeated  notes  for  first  and  second  horn. 
The  chief  theme  is  followed  by  a  new  thought  (syncopated  unison 
of  all  the  strings).     This  alternates  with  the  first  theme. 

Trio :  Allegretto,  6-4.  A  melody  for  the  oboe  is  repeated  by  the 
clarinet,  and  triangle  and  harp  come  in  on  each  alternate  half  of 
every  measure.  This  material  is  developed.  The  first  part  of  the 
movement  is  repeated,  and  the  coda  ends  pianissimo. 

III.  Andante,  D-flat  major,  4-4.  There  are  introductory  meas- 
ures in  which  a  clarinet  is  accompanied  by  the  harp.  A  horn  sings 
the  song  of  the  old  troubadours.  Poco  animato.  There  is  a  tremolo 
for  strings,  and  the  opening  melody,  changed  somewhat,  is  heard 
from  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns.  Poco  piu  animato,  3-4. 
A  new  thought  is  given  to  the  strings  with  a  chromatic  progression 
in  the  bass.  After  the  climax  the  opening  theme  returns  (strings), 
and  the  movement  ends  with  the  little  clarinet  solo.  Then  comes, 
without  a  pause,  the 

IV.  Finale.  Allegro,  B  major,  3-4.  The  movement  is  in  sonata 
form.  There  is  an  introduction.  The  chief  theme,  forte,  is  given 
to  the  full  orchestra.  It  is  in  5-4.  The  second  subject,  less  tumult- 
uous, is  given  to  clarinet,  followed  by  flute  and  oboe.  The  chief 
theme  is  developed,  lento,  in  the  trombones  and  tuba,  and  in  a 
more  lively  manner  by  strings  and  wood-wind.  TJhe  second  subject 
is  developed,  first  by  strings,  then  by  full  orchestra.  The  recapitu- 
lation section  is  preceded  by  the  introductory  material  for  the 
opening  of  the  movement. 

This  svmphony  was  played  in  Cincinnati  as  early  as  the  season 
of  1898-99. 
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"The  world  needs  music  more  when  it's  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
notion  of."— JOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.  It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that 
appeals  to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  of  the  home,  the 
instrument  that  should  be  in  every  household.  And  the  greatest 
among  pianos  is  the  STEINWAY,  prized  and  cherished  throughout 
the  wide  world  by  all  lovers  of  good  music.  Or.  in  the  words  of  a 
well-known  American  writer:  "Wherever  human  hearts  are  sad  or 
glad,  and  songs  arc  sung,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  keys  respond  to 
love's  caress,  there  is  known,  respected,  revered  loved  the  name 
and  fame  of  STEINWAY." 
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HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  8 

AT  8.15 


Schumann 


PROGRAMME 

Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  Op.  120 


I.    Andante;  Allegro. 
II.    Romanza. 

III.  Scherzo. 

IV.  Largo;  Finale. 

Played  without  pause. 


Mendelssohn  .         .         .         .         Concerto  for  Violin  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Allegro  molto  appassionato. 

II.  Andante. 

III.  Allegretto  non  troppo;  Allegro  molto  vivace. 


Giles  Farnaby  and  anonymous 
English  composers 

Maestoso.        Moderate 


Ravel 


Suite  of  the  XVIth  Century 
(Arranged  by  Henri  Rabaud) 

Allegro.        Andante.        Maestoso. 

.   Rapsodie  Espagnole 


I.  Prelude  a  la  nuit. 

II.  Malaguena. 

III.  Habanera. 

IV.  Feria  (The  Fair). 


SOLOIST 
FREDRIC  FRADKIN 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


The  Artist 


AND  THE 


Saltan 


The  wonderful,  rich  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  very  conception 
of  beauty. — Levitzki. 

It   has   that   refined   quality,   that   warm   and    luscious    tone   which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual  appeal. — A I  Jo. 

The    Baldwin   Piano    has   no   peer   in   faithfully    voicing   an   artist's 
spirit. — Brown. 

I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano. — La  Forge. 

The  beautiful  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  merits  its  popularity.— A mato. 

Lsing  a  Baldwin,  we  rest  assured  that  we  have  an  instrument  which 
will  meet  every  requirement. — Fanning. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  is  a  most  wonderful  help  and  support. — iXielsen. 

I  consider  the  Baldwin  the  Stradivarius  of  the  few  really  great  Pianos 

of  the  world.      Dc  Pachmann. 

A  tone  that  blends  so  well  with  my  voice.     Sembfkh. 


The  Baldwin  Piano  Company 

(  Mir  AGO 
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Symphony  in  D  minor,  No.  4,  Of.  120  ....  Robert  Schumann 
(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810 ;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

This  symphony  was  composed  in  1841,  immediately  after  the 
Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  1.  According  to  the  composer's 
notes  it  was  "sketched  at  Leipsic  in  June,  1841,  newly  orchestrated 
at  Diisseldorf  in  1851.  The  first  performance  of  the  original  version 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  under  David's  direction,  December  6, 
1841."  Clara  Schumann  wrote  in  her  diary  on  May  31  of  that 
year:  "Robert  began  yesterday  another  symphony,  which  will  be 
in  one  movement,  and  yet  contain  an  adagio  and  a  finale.  I  have 
heard  nothing  about  it,  yet  I  see  Robert's  bustle,  and  I  hear  the  D 
minor  sounding  wildly  from  a  distance,  so  that  I  know  in  advance 
that  another  work  will  be  fashioned  in  the  depths  of  his  soul. 
Heaven  is  kindly  disposed  toward  us :  Robert  cannot  be  happier 
in  the  composition  than  I  am  when  he  shows  me  such  a  work."  A 
few  days  later  she  wrote :  "Robert  composes  steadily ;  he  has  already 
completed  three  movements,  and  I  hope  the  symphony  will  be  ready 
by  his  birthday." 

Their  first  child,  Marie,  was  born  on  September  1,  1841,  and  on 
the  thirteenth  of  the  month,  his  wife's  birthday,  Marie  was  bap- 
tized and  the  mother  received  from  her  husband  the  D  minor  sym- 
phony ;  "which  I  have  quietly  finished,"  he  said. 

The  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  given 
by  Clara  Schumann  in  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  December  6,  1841. 
Ferdinand.  Davis  conducted.    The  programme  included  Schumann's 
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PAUL  A.  SEEGER,  Vice-President  WILLIAM   R.   WEBB,  Assistant '  Cashier 

CLINTON  G.  MORGAN.  Vice-President 


••<  Overture,  Bcherao,  ;m<l  Finale,"  described  as  "new" ;  the  Symphony 

in  I>  minor,  then  entitled  the  "SecoiHl."— tlie  programme  announced 

it:  "Zweite  Symphonic  ?on  K<>i>.  Schumann  (Andante,  Allegro  fl 
Ifolto,  Romance,  Scherzo,  Pinale)  (D  moll,  fctanuskript)";  plant 
pieces  bj  Bach,  Bennett,  Chopin,  Mendelssohn,  and  Liszt  ("Fantasit 
on  Themes  of  'Lucia* w)  ;  an  aria  from  "Don  Giovanni,"  sung  by  om 
Schmidt;  Schumann's  "Twn  Grenadiers/'  Bnng  by  Pogner;  a  Rhin< 

wine  BOng  1>\  Liszt  for  male  ehorns  (gang  by  stndentsi;  and  ; 
dnet,  "1  lexameron,"  for  tWO  pianos  hv  Liszt,  which  was  played  bj 
Clara    Schumann   and   the  composer.     The   Mhi>  i/k  ine   MusikaXiSCihi 

Zeitung  found  that  in  tin'  orchestral  works  there  was  no  calmness 
no  clearness  in  tin1  elaboration  of  the  musical  thoughts;  ami  it  re 

preached  Schumann  lor  his  "carelessness." 

Schumann  was  not  satisfied  with  the  symphony,  and  In4  did  no' 
publish  it.    in  December,  L851,  he  revised  the  manuscript.    During 

the  vears  between  ls|l  and  1  s.~>:*  Schumann  had  composed  am 
published  the  Symphony  in  C  (No.  2)  and  the  Symphony  in  E-fla" 
i  No. :: '  :  i  he  one  in  I)  minor  was  published  therefore  as  No.  1.  I  a  it; 
first  form,  the  one  in  l>  minor  was  out  it  led  "Svmphonist  isehe  Phan 
tasie." 

'Hie  symphony  in  the  revised  and  present  form  was  played  foi 
the  fusi  time  at  the  seventh  concert  of  the  Allpaneine  Mnsikvcvh 
at    DQsseldorf  on   March   3,    1853,   in   (leisler   Hall.      Schumann   eon 

ducted  from  manuscript.    The  programme  was  as  follows:  ECyru 
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and  Gloria  for  chorus  and  orchestra  from  a  Mass  by  Schumann; 
Beethoven's  Concerto  in'  G  major  for  piano  (Clara  Schumann, 
pianist)  ;  songs, — Mozart's  "Veilchen,"  Schubert's  "Forelle,"  and 
Mendelssohn's  "Reiselied,"  sung  by  Miss  Sophia  Schloss ;  Symphony 
(D  minor)  for  orchestra  by  Schumann  "[Introduction,  Allegro, 
Ronianze,  Scherzo  und  Finale  in  einem  Satz]";  and,  for  the  second 
part,  "Vom  Pagen  und  der  Konigstochter,"  Ballade  by  Geibel,  with 
music  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra,  by  Schumann.  Miss 
Hartmann,  Miss  Schloss,  and  amateurs  sang  the  solo  passages  in  the 
Ballade.  At  this  concert  the  selections  from  the  Mass  were  per- 
formed for  the  first  time. 

The  concertmaster,  Ruppert  Becker,  made  these  entries  in  his  diary 
concerning  the  rehearsals  and  the  first  performance  of  this  sym- 
phony in  Dusseldorf : — 

"Tuesday,  evening  of  March  1.  Rehearsal  for  7th  Concert.  Sym- 
phony by  Schumann  for  the  first  time;  a  somewhat  short  but  thor- 
oughly fresh  and  vital  piece  of  music.  Wednesday,  2.  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  2  rehearsal  for  concert.  Thursday,  3.  7th  concert: 
Program. 

"Of  Schumann's  compositions  these  were  new :  symphony  D  minor, 
which  he  had  already  composed  12  years  ago,  but  had  left  lying 
till  now.  2  excerpts  from  a  Mass :  both  full  of  the  most  wonderful 
harmonies,  only  possible  with  Schumann.  I  liked  the  symphony 
especially  on  account  of  its  swing." 

The  performances  that  followed  in  order  were  at  Dusseldorf,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Lower  Rhenish  Festival,  May  15,  1853,  with 
Schumann  conductor;  Leipsic,  Gewandhaus  concert,  October  27, 
1853,  Ferdinand  David"  conductor ;  Cologne,  November  8, 1853,  Ferdi- 
nand Hiller  conductor.  The  symphony  was  performed  at  a  con- 
cert in  Hanover  led  by  Joachim,  January  21,  1854,  when  Robert 
and  Clara  Schumann  and  Brahms  were  present.  The  programme 
included  this  symphony ;  Mozart's  overture  to  "Die  Zauberflote" ; 
Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Concerto,  No.  5,  played  by  Clara  Schumann, 
who  also  played  a  Nocturne  by  Chopin  and  a  Saltarello  by  Heller; 
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Schumann's  Fantasie,  played  by  Joachim;  Rietz's  ^Dithyrambe" 
poem  i  for  male  chorus  and  solo  voice;  Mendelssohn's 
blFe8tgeeang  an  die  ICi'm^t Ut."  It  was  a  festival  occasion,  and  Schu- 
mann soon  ;,!  berwards  wrote  t<>  Joachim  of  his  joy  in  the  KOnigshans 
and  the  excellent  or<  t.    Later  came  the  thai  on  February 

37  Bchuman,  crazed,  had  jnmped  into  tin-  Rhine.* 

8  dedicated  in  Joseph  Joachim,  and  on  the  title 
the  nianuscripl  was  this  inscription:  "When  the  first  tones 
<»f  t1  aphony  were  tiM  d,  Joseph  Joachim  was  still  a  little 

fellowjf  since  then   the  symphony   arid   still   more  the  boy  have 
wn  bigger,  wherefore   I   dedicate  it   to  him,  although  only   in 
Idorf,  December  23,  1853.    Robert  Schumann." 
■  parts  were  published   in   November,   1853.     The  sc 
a  published  the  next  month. 

It   w.-is  stated   for  many  years  that   the  only  changes  made  by 
Schumann  in  this  symphony  were  in  the  matter  of  instrumentation, 
i-i.illv  in  the  wood-Wind. J   Some  time  after  the  death  of  Schu 

nit  of  this  visit  and  concert  e  Kalbeck's  " Johannes  Brahms," 

\o\.  i.  pn    167  tea;  Dr  >ern  n  ml  Concerte  I  no  Hoftheator  zu  Han 

pb  Joachim,"  edition  of  : 

Schumam  er  i"  Joachim,  dated   Diisseldorf,   February  »'•.   1854,  wrote:   "And 

i  yon,  dear  Joachim;  w  e  were  three  <  t .  1  \  s  together — you  had  borons' 

Id  your  hani  which   champagne   flowed,     1 1  < > w    prosaic,   but    how   true! 

eery    much.     Thej    bare   a    Brahmslan    flavor  very   strong 

a  now  <    jniile  stealing  01  si  his  ta< 

tii;  tne  year  1841,  when  the  symphony  was  compo  chlm  was  ten  years  old. 

t  Schumann  wr.»t««  from  DQsseldorf   (May  8,  1853)    to  Verhulst   In  Rotterdam  that 

the  "<»hi  symphony"  w  d  almost  against  hie  wilL     "But   the  members  of  the 

mlttee,  who  beard  it  lately,  urged  me  bo  bard  thai   l   could  list   them,     t  buve 

u,di!y   n- inst rniiM-iitii te«i   the  Bympbony,   and    truly   in  n   better  and  more  effective 

way    than    it    v.  :    at    lirst." 
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mann  the  first  manuscript  passed  into  the  possession  of  Johannes 
Brahms,  who  finally  allowed  the  score  to  be  published,  edited  by 
Franz  Wullner.  It  was  then  found  that  the  composer  had  made 
important  alterations  in  thematic  development.  He  had  cut  out 
elaborate  contrapuntal  work  to  gain  a  broader,  simpler,  more  rhyth- 
mically effective  treatment,  especially  in  the  last  movement.  He  had 
introduced  the  opening  theme  of  the  first  movement  "as  a  comple- 
tion of  the  melody  begun  by  the  three  exclamatory  chords  which 
make  the  fundamental  rhythm  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  move- 
ment." And,  on  the  other  hand,  some  thought  the  instrumentation 
of  the  first  version  occasionally  preferable  on  account  of  clearness 
to  that  of  the  second.  This  original  version  was  performed  at  a 
Symphony  concert  in  Boston,  March  12,  1892.  It  was  performed 
by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  February  13,  1892. 
Wullner  brought  out  the  symphony  at  Cologne,  October  22,  1889.* 
It  was  played  later  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  under  C.  Muller,  and 
on  October  27,  190 G,  at  Krefeld,  at  a  Festival  in  memory  of  Schu- 
mann, Muller  Reuter  conductor. 

Brahms  wrote  to  Heinrich  von  Herzogenberg  from  Vienna  in 
October,  1886,  about  the  original  version : — 

*  The  general  interest  aroused  by  this  hearing  suggested  the  publication  of  the 
score.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  something  of  the  value  and  interest  of  this 
edition  was  discounted  by  the  fact  that  it  was  not  altogether  faithful  to  the  original 
score ;  for  in  places  the  editor — or  editors — availed  themselves  of  the  version  of  1851 
where  they  thought  that  the  effect  would  be  improved. — Mr.%  Felix  Borowski  in  the 
programme  books  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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Repertoire:  Arias,  Italian,  French  and  English. 
Songs  and  Ballads.    Songs  in  Costume 

Copy  of  Col.  Taylor's  letter. — Shubert  Thea- 
tre. Boston.  June  24,  1918. 
My  dear  Miss  Kingman, — The  devotion  to 
your  country  as  expressed  in  your  generous 
contribution  given  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  on 
Saturday  evening  was  sincerely  appreciated  by 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  you, 
especially  by  myself,  who  was  responsible  for 
half  the  programme.  Your  beautiful  voice 
together  with  your  charming  personality  cap- 
tivated everybody.  I  predict  for  you  a  most 
successful  future  and  shall  watch  your  career 
as  it  develops,  with  a  keen  interest. 

Very  sincerely.  CHAS.  W.  TAYLOR, 

Colonel  U.S.  Army — Cavalry. 
Management 
R.  E.  Johnston.  1451  Broadway.  N.Y. 

Residence,  24  West  59tbSt.,  N.Y. 
Telephone,  Plaza  6876. 
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"My  dear  Friend : 

••I  think  you  and  Joachim  will  derive  considerable  pleasure  and 
interest  from  the  enclosed. 

"It  is  an  exact  compilation  of  the  printed  score  and  the  original 
concept  of  Schumann's  I>  minor  symphony,  modestly,  and.  1  think, 
unjustly  described  by  the  composer  in  bis  introduction,  as  a  rough 

sketch.  You  arc  <>f  course,  familiar  with  the  state  of  affairs,  which 
is  quite  simple. 

"Schumann  was  so  upset  by  a  first  rehearsal,  which  went  off 
badly,  that  he  subsequently  instrumentated  the  symphony  afresh 
at  Dusseidorf  where  he  was  used  to  a  had  ami  incomplete  orchestra. 

"The  original  scoring  has  always  delighted  me.  It  is  a  real  pleas- 
ure 1<»  see  anything  so  bright  and  spontaneous,  expressed  with  cor- 
responding ease  and  grace.  It  reminds  me  (without  comparing  it 
in  other  respects)  <>f  Mozart's  Q  minor,  the  score  of  which  I  also 
possess.  Everything  is  so  absolutely  natural  that  yon  cannot  im- 
agine it  different.  There  are  no  harsh  colors,  no  forced  effects,  and 
so  on.  On  the  other  hand,  you  will  no  doubt  agree  that  one's  enjoy- 
ment of  the  revised  form  is  not  unmixed  ;  eye  and  ear  seem  to  con- 
tradict  each  other.  .  .  .  Had  the  Meinin^en  quartet  been  more  re- 
liable, 1  should  have  tried  it  there  long  ago.  How  is  .Joachim  off 
for  strings? 

••Now  comes  the  question  whether  vou  agree  with  me  that  the 
Original  score  should  he  published  ?     Will  you.  in  that  case,  see  to  it? 

But  ple;ise  return  this  copy  as  soon  as  possible,  as  it  is  not  mine.w 

* 
*   * 

It   w;iv  Schumann's  wish  that   the  symphony  should   he  played 

Without  pauses  between  the  movements.  .Mendelssohn  expressed 
the    same    wish    fop    the    performance    of    his    "Scotch"    Symphony, 

which  was  produced  nearly  four  months  after  the  first  performance 
of  t his  Symphony  in  I >  minor. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two   bassoons,    two    trumpets,    three   trombones,    kettledrums,   and 
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The  tirsl  moveuienl  begins  with  an  introduction,  Ziemlich  langsam 
I  in  p  iD  minor,  3  \.    Tin  motive  is  used  later  in 

the  e  orchestra  gives  out  an  A  which  serves  as  back- 

mid  for  this  motive  in  a  in  th  ml  violins,  violas,  and 

Thia  figure  is  worked  ap  contrapuntaUy.     A  dominant 
in-poinl  appears  in  the  hi  rhich  the  first  violins  play 

an  ascending  i Lme  chang  t  to  2- 1. 

The  main  body  <>f  this  d  Lebhafl   (Vivace),  in  ]>  minor 

begins  forte  with  the  development  of  the  violin  figure  .just  men- 
tioned.    This  theme  prevails,  bo  that  in  the  first  section  there  is 
second  theme.    The  characti  trombone  figun  inds 

of  a  pass  Schumann's  Piano  Quartet   in  Ivilat,  Op.  47. 

and  there  is  ire  in  the  wood-wind  instruments.     A 

the  repetition  conn-  a  lon|  fantasia.    The  true  second  theme. 

sung  in  r  major  by  first  violins,  appears.  The  development  is  now 
:  ee.  There  is  no  i  hird  p 
The  Romanxe,  Ziemlicb  langsam  I'Un  poco  lento),  in  I>  mil 
or,  rather,  A  minor  plagal  opens  wish  a  mournful  melody  said 
to  be  familiar  in  Provence^  and  Schumann  intended  originally  to 
accompany  the  song  of  oboe  and  first  violoncellos  with  a  guitar. 
This  them  »1  lowed  by  the  drcaiuv  motive  of  the  Introduction. 

Then  the  first  phrases  of  the  Romanze  are  sung  again  by  oboe  and 
violoncellos,  and  there  is  a  second  return  of  the  contrapuntal  work- 
now  in  D  major-  with  embroidery  by  4  solo  violin.    T^e  chief  theme 
brings  the  movement  to  a  close  on  the  chord  ol  A  major. 
The  Scherzo,  Lebhafl  (Vivace)*  in  l>  minor.  3-4,  presents  (he  de 
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velopment  of  a  rising  and  falling  scale-passage  of  a  few  notes.  The 
trio,  in  B-flat  major,  is  of  a  peculiar  and  beautiful  rhythmic  char- 
acter. The  first  beat  of  the  phrase  falls  constantly  on  a  rest  in  all 
the  parts.  The  melody  is  almost  always  in  the  wood-wind,  and 
the  first  violins  are  used  in  embroidery.  The  Scherzo  is  repeated 
after  the  trio,  which  returns  once  more  as  a  sort  of  coda. 

The  Finale  begins  with  a  short  introduction,  Langsam  (Lento), 
in  B-flat  major,  and  it  modulates  to  D  minor,  4-4.  The  chief  theme 
of  the  first  movement  is  worked  up  against  a  counter-figure  in  the 
trombones  to  a  climax.  The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Lebhaft 
(Vivace),  in  D  major,  4-4,  begins  with  the  brilliant  first  theme, 
which  has  the  character  of  a  march,  and  it  is  not  unlike  the  theme 
of  the  first  movement  with  its  two  members  transposed.  The  figure 
of  the  trombones  in  the  introduction  enters.  The  cantabile  second 
theme  begins  in  B  minor,  but  it  constantly  modulates  in  the  de- 
velopment. The  free  fantasia  begins  in  B  minor,  with  a  G  (strings, 
bassoons,  trombones),  which  is  answered  by  a  curious  ejaculation 
by  the  whole  orchestra.  There  is  an  elaborate  contrapuntal  work- 
ing-out of  one  of  the  figures  in  the  first  theme.  The  third  part  of  the 
movement  begins  irregularly,  with  the  return  of  the  second  theme 
in  F-sharp  minor.  The  second  theme  enters  in  the  tonic.  The  coda 
begins  In  the  manner  of  the  free  fantasia,  but  in  E  minor;  but 
the  ejaculations  are  now  followed  by  the  exposition  and  development 
of  a  passionate  fourth  theme.  There  is  a  free  closing /passage, 
Schneller  (Piu  moto),  in  D  major,  2-2. 


There's  a  homelike  hospitality — there's  a  constant  changing  menu 
— there's  good  music  to  entertain  you — and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  little  details  that  quickly  win  you  to  the 
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CoNCHora  i\  E2  uncos,  rov  Violin,  Of.  64. 

Fki.ix    MkM'KI.SSOHN-BaRTIIOLDY 

(Bora  il  Hamburg,  February  •"..  L809;  died  al  Leipslc,  November  L  L847.) 

Mciidclssolin  in  liis  youth  composed  B  violin  concerto  with  ac- 
companimenl  of  stringed  instruments,  also  a  concerto  for  violin 
and  pianoforte  (1823)  with  the  same  sort  of  accompaniment  These 
work*  were  left  iii  manuscript  it  was  at  the  time  that  be  was  put 
into  Jackets  and  trousers.     Probably  these  works  were  played  at 

the  musical  parties  ;it  the  Mendelssohn  house  in  Berlin  on  alternate 
Sunday  momingB.  Mendelssohn  took  violin  lessons  first  with  Carl 
Wilhelni  Benning  and  afterwards  with  Kdnard  RietE,*  for  whom  he 
wrote   this   earlj    violin    concerto.      When    Mendelssohn    played   any 

stringed  Instrument,  he  preferred  the  viola. 

Am  early  as  1838  Mendelssohn  conceived  the  plan  of  composing 
B  violin  concerto  in  the  manner  of  the  one  in  E  minor,  for  on 
July  30  he  wrote  to  Ferdinand  David:  "l  should  like  to  write  a 

violin  concerto  for  yon  next   winter.     One  in  E  minor  is  running  in 

•  Mendelssohn  spelled  this  musician's  name  "Kits.*'  They  were  Intimate  friends. 
Born  in  Is"--'  in  Berlin,  Rleti  died  there  In  1832.     He  played  In  the  Roynl  Orchestra  and 

i  tenor  In  tii«-  Slngakademle.  In  1828  in-  founded  and  conducted  the  Philharmonic 
8oclety.  in-  career  as  i  violin  \inu<>sn  was  cut  short  by  a  nervous  affection  of  the 
li-ft   hand. 
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my  head,  and  the  beginning  does  not  leave  me  in  peace."  On  July 
24  of  the  next  year  he  wrote  from  Hochheim  to  David,  who  had 
pressed  him  to  compose  the  concerto :  "It  is  nice  of  you  to  urge  me 
for  a  violin  concerto!  I  have  the  liveliest  desire  to  write  one  for 
you,  and  if  I  have  a  few  propitious  days  here,  I'll  bring  you  some- 
thing. But  the  task  is  not  an  easy  one.  You  demand  that  it  should 
be  brilliant,  and  how  is  such  a  one  as  I  to  do  this?  The  whole 
of  the  first  solo  is  to  be  for  the  E  string !" 

The  concerto  was  composed  in  1844  and  completed  on  September 
16  of  that  year  at  Bad  Soden,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  David 
received  the  manuscript  in  November.  Many  letters  passed  between 
the  composer  and  the  violinist.  David  gave  advice  freely.  Men- 
delssohn took  time  in  revising  and  polishing.  Even  after  the  score 
was  sent  to  the  publishers  in  December  there  were  more  changes. 
David  is  largely  responsible  for  the  cadenza  as  it  now  stands. 

The  parts  were  published  in  June,  1845 ;  the  score  in  April,  1862. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettle- 
drums, and  strings. 

Mendelssohn  played  parts  of  the  concerto  on  the  pianoforte  to 
his  friends:  the  whole  of  it  to  Moscheles  at  Bad  Soden. 

The  first  performance  was  from  manuscript  at  the  twentieth 
Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipsic,  March  13,  1845.  Ferdinand  David 
was  the  violinist.  Mels  W.  Gade  conducted.  Mendelssohn  did  not 
leave  Frankfort.  At  this  concert  Beethoven's  music  to  "The  Ruins 
of  Athens"  was  performed,  and  the  programme  stated  that  the 
greater  portion  of  it  was  still  unpublished. 

The  concerto  is  in  three  connected  movements.    The  first,  Allegro 
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molto  appassionato,  E  oiinor,  2-2,  begins  immediately  after  an 
introductory  measure  with  the  hist  theme  given  out  by  the  solo 
in.  This  theme  is  developed  al  Length  by  the  solo  instrument, 
which  then  goes  on  with  cadenza-like  passage-work,  after  which  the 
theme  Lb  repeated  and  developed  as  a  tutti  by  the  full  orchestra. 
The  second  theme  ta  artel  given  out  pianissimo  in  harmony  by  clari- 
nets  and  flute  b  sustained  organ-poihl  in  the  solo  instrument. 

The  chief  theme  ia  used  in  the  development  which  begins  in  the 
solo  violin.  The  brilliant  solo  cadenza  ends  with  a  scries  of  arpeg- 
gios, which  continue  on  through  the  whole  announcement  of  the,  ftrsl 
theme  by  orchestral  strings  and  wind.  The  conclusion  section  is  in 
regular  form.    There  is  no  pause  between  this  movement  and  the 

Andante. 
The  first  section  of  the  Andante,  C  major,  6-8,  Lb  b  development 

Of  the  first  theme  SUng  by  the  solo  violin.  The  middle  part  is  taken 
uj)  with  the  development  of  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  agitated 

melody.    The  third  part  La  a  repetition  of  the  first,  with  the  melody 

in  the  solo  violin,  but  with  a  different  accompaniment.     Mendelssohn 

originally  intended  the  accompaniment  (strings)  to  the  first  theme 

to   he   played    pizzicato.      Ho  wrote   to    David:   "I    intended   to  write 

in  this  way.  ion  something  or  other — I  don't  know  what—- prevented 

The  Finale  opens  with  a  short  introduction.  Allegretto  non 
troppo,  E  minor,  44.  The  main  body  of  the  Finale,  Allegro  molto 
vivace,  E  major,  ii.  begins  with  calls  on  horns,  trumpets,  bassoons, 
drums,  answered  by  arpeggios  of  the  solo  violin  and  tremolos  in 

the  strings.     The  Chief  theme  of  the  rondo  is  announced  by  the  solo 

instruments.  The  orchestra  lias  ;i  second  theme.  15  major;  the  violin 
one  in  <i  major,  in  the  recapitulation  section  the  fortissimo  second 
theme  appears  again,  this  time  in  E  major.    There  is  a  brilliant  coda. 

Joseph    Burke,  the  actor,  played   the  concerto  at    a   concert    of  the 

Philharmonic  Society  in  New  York.  November  _i.  L848. 

•  'J-:  in  tti.'  original  icon  la  Allegro  <-<.n  fuoco 
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English  Suite  No.  3  from  the  Incidental  Music  to  "Le  March- 

AND    DE    VeNISE/"    DERIVED    FROM     PIECES     COMPOSED     BY     MUSICIANS 

of  Elizabeth's  Court Henri  Rabaud 

(Born  at  Paris  November  10,  1873;  now  living  in  Boston.) 

Mr.  liabaud  has  arranged  three  orchestral  Suites  from  his  music 
for  the  performances  of  Lucien  Nepoty's  version  of  Shakespeare's 
comedy  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  at  the  Theatre  Antoine  in  Paris  in 
the  season  of  1916-17.  The  stage  music  itself  was  derived  from 
the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book,  one  of  several  MS.  collections  of 
clavier  music  and  arrangements  for  the  clavier  which  were  brought 
together  in  Elizabethan  times.  This -book  was  written  at  some  time 
between  1600  and  1620.  The  earliest  mention  of  it  is  1740,  when 
the  book  belonged  to  Dr.  Pepusch.  Kobert  Bremer  bought  it  in 
1762  at  the  sale  of  Pepusch's  collection  and  gave  it  to  Viscount 
Fitzwilliam,  who,  dying  in  1816,  bequeathed  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge  the  annual  interest  on  £100,000  in  money,  paintings, 
books,  engravings,  etc.  The  MS.  book,  formerly  and  erroneously 
called  "Queen  Elizabeth's,"  was  in  his  collection  of  music.  The 
contents  of  the  book  edited  by  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland  and  W.  Barclay 
Squire  were  published  in  1899.  The  volume  is  fully  discussed  by 
E.  W.  Naylor  in  "An  Elizabethan  Virginal  Book"  (London  and  New 
York,  1905). 

Mr.  Rabaud  has  orchestrated  the  Suites  for  concert  use,  using 
instruments  that  are  not  anachronistic.  The  Third  Suite  is  scored 
for  four  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  harps,  organ,  and 
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strings.   The  suites  are  as  feA  in  manuscript;  and  the  present  pes> 
romances  are  the  firs!  of  any  one  < »r  the  three. 

I.  Maestoso,   B-tlat    major.      Anonymous  composer. 

II.  Moderate,  E-flat  minor.  By  Giles  Farnaby.*  From  liis 
"Daphne"  |  Fitswilliam  Book,  II..  12). 

III.  Allegro.  By  Giles  Farnaby.  Prom  "Pawles  Wharfe"  iFitz- 
william   Hook.   II..   17). 

I  v.  Ajidante.  Anonymous  composer.  C  major — with  middle 
Bection  in  ( J  minor. 

v.    Maestoso.    A  repetition  of  No.  I. 

Farnaby's  "Meridian  Annan*'  i<  ased  in  Scheinpflug'a  -overture 
to  a  ( tomedy  of  Shakespeare/1 


Rapsodie  Espagnole  . 


.  Jo&EPH   Mai  kick  Kavkk 


(Born  .it  Ciboure,  Basses  Pyrenees,  Marco  7.  1875;  now  living  in  France*) 

The  "Rapsodie  Espagnole,"  dedicated  to  "Mon  cher  Maitre, 
Charles  de  Beriot,"  was  Completed  in  i!M)T  ami  published  in  the  fol- 
lo*  tng  year.  It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  Colonne  nm- 
cerl  in  Paris.  March  L5,  L908.  The  programme  also  included  Schu- 
bert's Unfinished  Symphony,  the  overture  to  Lalo's  tcftoi  d'Ys."  the 
March  from  "Tannhauser,"  an  air  from  Rimsky-KorsakofFs  opera 
"Snegourotschka"  (sung  by  Mine,  de  Wieniawski),  Gabriel  Fame's 

•G  m  Farnaby  la  auppoeed  c>  be  ■  qi  tiv<  of  Truro.  He  1h-_-.hi  the  study  <>f  mogli 
about    l".  i    London   la    L589,   •  duated   at    Oxford   aa    Bacbel< 

Mualc,   Julj    T.    L502       ii<    waa  one  of  the  ten  composers  employed   bj    Thomaa   Bate  to 
bannonlze  tunea  for  I  ol    Paalma   (1002).     in   1508  be  published  "Canspneta  to 

four  voices  wmIi  i  parts       ii<-  alao  contributed  harmonies  to  bo  me  tunea  in 

ter  <  1621  I     There  are  more  than  fifty  pieces  by  blm  in  tin-  Pitiwllliam 
Virginal  Hook.     To  quote  Naylor:  "from  them  it   may  be  gathered  that   ii>'  was  a   more 
limn    Byrd.    thougb    nowhere    near    Hull    In    this    reaped       In    sentiment 

>mparable  w  ith  Bj  rd'( 
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to  Wyman's. 
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THE  Cadillac  Brougham,  be- 
cause of  the  single  compart- 
ment, enables  the  owner  to  handle 
his  enclosed  car  personally  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  that  he  would  his 
open  body  touring  car.  The  four 
wide  doors  facilitate  easy  entrance 
and  exit.  The  rear  cushion  is  wide, 
deep,  and  comfortable  with  ample 
space  up  to  the  front  chairs,  which 
are  separated  by  a  convenient  pas- 
sageway. By  the  use  of  the  two 
extra  disappearing  chairs,  full  seven 
passenger  capacity  can  be  had  when 
desired.  Every  detail  of  refinement 
is  carried  out. 
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Ballad*  nek's  Variations  Symphoniques  (pianist,  Alfred 

The  Rhapsody  was  enthm  ilv  received,  and  the  Bee 

ond    movement  d.     The   enthusiasm    was    manifested 

< -iiiriix  in  liery,  where  ^« »iim-  pei'fervid  student  shouted  i<»  the 

conductor  after  the  malaguena  had  been  repeated:  "Play  it  once 
more  for  those  down-stairs  who  have  not  understo  'I  it."  And  at 
the  end  of  the  Rhapsody  the  same  person  shouted  to  the  occupants 
subscribers'  seats:  "If  ii  had  been  something  h}  Wagner  you 
would  have  found  it  very  beautiful." 

The  Rhapsody  was  performed  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra 
in  Chicago  '  ;i  November  12,  13,  i,."',.,. 

h    is  scored    for   two   piccolos,   two   flutes,   two   oboes,    English 

horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,   three  bassoons,  sarrusophone, 

■•in-  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  four 

tledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  side  drum,  triangle,  tambourine, 

gong,  xylophone,  celesta,  two  harps,  and  the  usual  Btrings. 

It  [a  really  a  suite  in  four  movements:  Prelude  a  la  Xnit,  Mala 

ifia,  Habanera,  Feria. 

I.  Prelude  a  la  \nit.  Ties  modern,  a  minor,  :>  i.  The  move- 
ment as  ;i  whole  is  based  mi  ;i   figure  given  ;ii   the  beginning  to 

muted    violins   and    \  Lolas.      The  clarinets   have  a   Short    subject,   and 

this  Lb  repeated  al  the  end  by  solo  strings.  Cadenzas,  now  for  two 
clarinets  and  now  for  two  bassoons,  interrupt  the  movement.  The 
cadenza  for  !»;is<<huis  is  accompanied  by  arpeggios  in  harmonics  Tor 
olo  violin  and  trills  for  three  other  violins.  The  movement  ends 
with  a  chord  in  harmonics  for  divided  l  ioloncellos  and  double-basses. 
The  second  movement  follows  immediately. 

II.  Bfalaguefia.  Assez  \ii.  A  minor.  ::  i.  The  Malaguefia,  with 
the  Etodefia,  is  classed  with  the  Fandango.  "A  Spanish  dance  in  3-fl 
time,  of  moderate  movement  (allegretto),  with  accompaniment  of 
guitar  and  castanets.  It  is  performed  between  rhymed  verses,  dol- 
ing tin-  singing  of  which  the  dance  stop         The  Castanet   rhythm 
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Just  as  the  wonderful  art  of  Heifetz  is  reproduced  on 
the  phonograph,  so  are  the  interpretations  of  the  world's 
master  pianists  duplicated  on  the  marvellous  Duo-Art 
Reproducing  Piano. 

"  The   value  of  the    Duo-Art   Piano   is    almost 

incalculable.     It  is  the  instrument  of  a  new  musical 

art." 

— Harold  Bauer. 

The  Duo-Art  Piano  re-creates  the  performances  of 
such  artists  as  Bauer,  Paderewski,  Mark  Hambourg,  Busoni, 
Leginska,  and  many  others. 

It  plays  note  for  note  as  they  played. 

We  invite  you  to  hear  them  in  our  salons. 

The  Duo-Art  Piano  may  only  be  obtained  in  the  Steinway,  Weber,  Steck 
and  Stroud  models — Uprights  and  Grands. 
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inav  be  described  as  on  a  scheme  of  tw<>  measures,  5-8  time;  the 
thsi  of  each  couple  of  measure*  consisting  of  an  eighth,  four  thirty- 
seconds,  and  an  eighth;  and  the  second,  of  four  thirty-seconds  and 
two  eighths.  The  word  itself  \a  applied  t<>  a  popular  air  character- 
istic of  Malaga,  but  Richard  Ford  described  die  women  of  Malaga, 
"las  afalagnefias,"  as  "very  bewitching."  Mrs.  Grove  says  the  dance 
shares  with  the  Fandango  the  rank  of  the  principal  dance  of  An- 
dalusia.  "\\  is  sometimes  called  the  Flamenco,*  a  term  whieh  in 
Bpain  signifies  gay  and  lively  when  applied  to  song  op  dance  h 
is  said  t<>  have  originated  with  the  Spanish  occupation  of  Flanders. 
Spanish  soldiers  who  had  been  quartered  in  the  Netherlands  were 
styled  Flamencos.  When  they  returned  to  their  native  land,  it  was 
usually  with  a  lull  purse;  generous  entertainment  and  jollity  i'<»i- 
lowed  as  a  matter  of  course."  in  1882  Chabrier  visited  Spain  with 
bis  wile.;-  Travelling  there,  he  wrote  amusing  letters  t<>  the  pub- 
lisher Oostallat.  These  letters  were  published  in  8.  I.  i/..  a  musical 
magazine  (Paris:  Noa,  January  L5  and  February  15,  \(M){.)\.  1\Yish- 
Ing  t«>  know  the  true  Spanish  dances.  Chabrier  with  ins  wire  went 

at   night  to  ball-rooms  where  the  company  was  mixed.     As  he  wrote 

in  ;i  letter  from  Seville:  "The  gypsies  sing  their  malaguefias  <»r 
dance  the  tango,  and  the  manzanilLa  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand 

and  every  one  is  forced  to  drink  it.    These  eyes,  these  flowers  in 

the  admirable   heads  of   hair,   these  shawls   knotted   ahont    the   body, 

these  feel  that  strike  an  infinitely  varied  rhythm,  these  arms  thai 
run  shivering  the  length  of  a  body  always  in  motion,  these  ondu- 

•  "Flamenco"  in  Spanish  means  flamingo  Mr-  Grove  here  ipeaki  of  the  tropical 
be  word  a  Ljrlc  drama,  "La  Flamenca/*  libretto  bj  fain  end  Adeuis,  mush- 
t..\  Lnclen  Lambert,  waa  produced  at  the  Gafte\  Paris,  October  •".<».  1903.  The  heroine 
concert  ball  Blnger  The  Bcene  is  Havana  in  1807.  The  plot  is  bated  on  the  rero 
hit lona rv  bleton  of  the  time  Mr  Jackson,  an  American  who  is  helping  the  Insurgents, 
in  one  "f  the  chlei  characters  in  the  tragedy.  The  composer  t * •  i « i  a  1'arislan  reporter 
before  the  performance  thai  n<>  place  was  inure  picturesque  than  Havana  during  the 
itruggle  between  "the  ancient    Spanish   race,   the  young  Cubans,  and   the   rude   Yankees 

iik<-  tin-  two  other  nations';   that    the  opera   wmiM  (•(•main   "Spanish   -.. 
proud  and  llrely  nature.  Creole  airs  languorous  with  love,  and  rode  and  frank  xankee 
■  •      ia>-t  named  were  to  be  sung  bj  an  Insurgent  or  "rough  rider."     The  singer 
Flamenco  mpersonated   by   Mine.   Marie  Thlery.     The  oj  -  per 

f«.rir  • 

i  Hi>-  wife  was  Allci    D<   i         daughter  ol  a   theatre  manager.     The  wedding  wai  Lfl 
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lationa  ol  the  hands,  these  brilliant  smilea  .  .  .  and  all  this  to 

civ  of  •'>//' .  OUi .  anda  la  Maria!    Anda  la  Chiquital    Eso  est   Baile 

1  ida!    Anda!'  shouted  by  the  other  women  and  the 

ctators.    However,  the  two  guitarists,  grave  persons,  cigarette 

in  month,  keep  «>n  scratching  Bouietliing  or  other  in   three  time. 

i  Tin'  tango  alon€  is  in  two  time.)     The  cries  of  the  women  excite 

the  dancer,  who  becomes  literally  mad  of  her  body,     it's  unheard 

Last  evening,  two  painters  went  with  us  and  made  sketches. 

1  l  had  music  paper  in  my  hand.    vVe  had  all  the  dam 

>und  us:  the  singers  sang  their  -  to  me.  squeezed  my  hand 

and    Alice's   and    went    away,   and    then   we   were  obliged  to  drink 

nut   of  the  same  glass.      Ah.   it    was  ;i    line   thing   indeed.      He   mis 

really  seen  nothing  who  has  not   seeii  two  or  three  A.udalusiana 

twisting  their  hips  eternally    t<>  the  beat  and  to  the  measun 

\f<l"!  Anda!  Anda!  and  the  eternal  clapping  of  hands.    They  beat 

with  a   marvellous  instinct   -  l   in  contra-rhythui  while  the  guitar 

peacefully  follows  its  own  rhythm.    As  the  others  heat  the  strong 

each  measure,  each  beating  somewhat  according  to  caprice, 

there  is  ;i  most  curious  blend  of  rhythms.     I  have  noted  it  all — but 

what   a   trade,   my  children."     In  another  letter  Ohabrier  wrote; 

••I  have  QOt#een  ;i  really  iiglj  woman  since  l  have  been  in  Andalusia. 

I  <h>  m.i  speak  of  their  feet;  they  are  so  linle  thai   1  have  m 

them.    Their  hands  are  small  and  I  he  arm  exquisitely  moulded. 
Then    add    the   a  rahe><|  ne>.    ihe   bean \  ea  1  chers    and    other    LUgenioUS 

hrrangements  of  the  hair,  the  inevitable  tan.  the  Mowers  on  the  hair 

wit  h   I  he  comb  <»n   one  side  !" 

In  Ravel's  Halaguefia  there  is  at  the  beginning  a  figure  for  the 
double-basses  repeated  as  though  it  were  a  ground  hass.    The  kej 

changes   to   D   major,  and   there  is  a   new  ninsieal   thoughl   expressed 

by  muted   trumpet   accompanied  by  the  tambourine  and  puuricato 

.herd-.     After  ;i   climax   there  is  a   pause.     The  English  horn  has  a 

solo  in  recitative,    The  rhythmic  figure  of  the  opening  movement  i^ 

-ii-L'1  '^ied  ii\  iiic  celesta  and  ^«>i<>  strings.    The  figure  in  the  bosses 
returns  with  chromatic  figures  \'*>v  Mutes  and  clarinets. 


AGENTS  ROCK  WOOD  POTTERY 

■hd-:  rURNKU      ALLERIES 

309  NORTH   CHARLES  STREET 

li.dlv   invites  your  early    inspection   of  the    large   and 
handsome   display    of 
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socially    M  for   their   artistic   excellence,    and   sure   to   win    favor 

and    ,1'imir.dion    from    the   rchned    and   discriminating 

P  ROPRIA1  i  I  i    i       :  0  R     \  l.i.    G  I  FT    0CCA3  ions 

I'A  iS   (   LEANED    AND    RESTORED 


III.  Habanera.  Assez  lent  et  d'un  rkytknie  las,  2-4.  Ravel 
wrote  in  1895  a  Habanera  for  two  pianofortes,  four  hands.  This 
was  utilized  in  the  composition  of  the  Habanera  in  the  Rhapsody. 
The  chief  subject  enters  in  the  wood-wind  after  a  short  introduction 
in  which  the  clarinet  has  an  important  syncopated  figure.  The  solo 
viola  continues  the  theme;  the  strings  repeat  the  opening  section. 
To  wood-wind  instruments  and  the  first  harp  is  given  a  new  idea 
rhythmed  by  the  tambourine,  while  the  strings  are  busied  with  the 
syncopated  figure.  This  theme  is  worked  out  till  nearly  the  end, 
which  is  brought  by  harmonics  for  the  harp,  with  the  syncopated 
rhythm  in  the  first  violins  and  at  last  for  the  celesta. 

Few  histories  or  encyclopaedias  of  the  dance  mention  the  Ha- 
banera. Mr.  H.  V.  Hamilton  contributed  the  article  about  this 
dance  to  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  (Revised  Edi- 
tion). He  says  that  it  is  a  Spanish  song  and  dance  of  an  older 
origin  than  its  name  implies;  that  it  was  introduced  into  Cuba 
by  negroes  from  Africa,  and  from  Cuba  went  to  Spain.  "It  is 
sometimes  called  'contradanza  criolla'  (Creole  country-dance).  .  .  . 
An  Habanera  usually  consists   of  a   short  introduction   and  two 
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parts  ol  eight  or  sixteen  bars,  <»t"  which  the  second^  should  the  first 

be  in  a  minor  key,  will  be  in  the  major,  ;m<i  will  answer  the  purpose 
of  n  refrain;  but  these  rulee  are  by  do  means  strictly  adhered  to. 
There  are  many  forma  of  the  melody,  a  marked  feature  being  that 
two  triplets  of  semiquavers,  or  one  such  triplet  and  two  semiquavers, 
are  often  written  against  the  figure  which  occupies  one  whole  bar 
in  the  bass  o(  the  above  example."     (This  example  is  given  En 

notation,  i      "The   performers   Opposite   tO   each   other,    one   of   either 

■ex,  generally  dance  t<>  the  introduction,  and  accompany  their  ting- 
ing "i   several  'copias'   (stanzas)   with  gestures,  ami  the  whole  of 

the  music  is  repeated  tor  the  tinal  dance,  which  is  slow  and  stately, 
and  of  a  decidedly  Oriental  character,  the  feet   being  scarcely  lifted 

from  the  ground  (though  an  occasional  pirouette  is  somet imes  intro- 
duced), while. the  most  voluptuous  movements  of  the  arms.  hips, 
head  ami  eyes  are  employed  to  lure  and  fascinate  each  other  -and 
the  spectator.  The  dance,  if  well  done,  can  be  extienielv  grace- 
ful."  .    .    . 

Perhaps   the    Babanera    came    from    Africa.      Perhaps   after  a    sea 

voyage  ii  went  from  Cuba  into  Spain.*  The  word  is  generally 
known  chiefly  by  reason  of  < 'iiahrier's  pianoforte  piece  ami  the  en- 
trance song  of  Carmen.  Bostonians  associate  it  also  with  Laparra's 
opera. 

( 'hain-ier's  Babanera  for  the  pianoforte  was  published  in  L885; 
arrangements  for  four  hands,  orchestra  ijsssi.  pianoforte  and 
violin;  pianoforte  and  harp  followed.  The  Babanera  was  his  last 
musical  reminiscence  of  his  journey  to  Spain. 

"La  Babanera,"  a  lyric  drama  in  three  acts,  libretto  and  music 
h\  Etaoul  Laparra.  was  produced  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1908.  The  chief  singers  were  Salignac,  Pedro;  Seveilhac, 
Ramon;  .Mile.  Demellier,  La  Pilar:  Vieuille,  CJn  Vieux.  Ruhlmann 
conducted.  The  opera  was  performed  fifteen  times  in  L908,  ten 
times  in  L909, 

♦  \i  >..  Aukt'k  .hi  i'< .ik  Bongi,"  bf  M    B.  Krehblcl  (New   fork,  1914)    pp    M 

M.    1  IS. 


f^RIVE  in  a  closed  car  this  winter.       Iransform  your  open  auto- 

mobile   into  a  handsome  closed  car     equipped  with   attractive 

p  ord  Lining,  dome  lights   and  snug-fitting  doors  and  windows. 

rhefC  is  an  Anchor  Glsil  Enclosed   Top  to  fit  anv  Buick.  Oakland. 

Oldtmobfle,    Overland.    Dodge,    or    lord    perfectly     no    rattling,    no 

squeaking,    no    overhanging.       I  hey    are    strongly    constructed    and 

n  outline  and  design  and  give  comfort  against  wet.  cold  and 

mowy  uveal  I 

An    An  hor   Top    is   not   expensive.       It    will   pav   for  itse'f  the  first 
month   in  added  enjoyment   and   will   greatlv   in  Tease   your   personal 

rffe  icfM  J  this  wrtnti  r. 

in  rod  Id  u   quote  the  price  of  ■  bop  for  your  car. 

The  Baltimore  Buggy  Top  Company 

m)7  107  Mt.  Royal  Avenue 

A<  (  I       o|<l I  <  I      IOM    mi--. 


This  opera  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House  on  December  14,  1910,  when  the  chief 
singers  were  Robert  Lassalle,  Pedro;  Ramon  Blanchart,  Ramon; 
Fely  Dereyne,  La  Pilar ;  and  Jose  Mardones,  Un  Vieux.  Mr.  Caplet 
conducted.  There  was  a  second  performance  on  December  23, 
1910.  Later  were  on  March  22,  25, 1912,  when  the  chief  singers  were 
Mme.  Gay,  Riddez,  and  de  Potter. 

IV.  Feria  (The  Fair).  Assez  anime,  C  major,  6-8.  The  move- 
ment is  in  three  parts.  The  first  section  is  based  on  two  musical 
ideas :  the  first,  two  measures  long,  is  announced  by  the  flute ;  the 
second  by  three  muted  trumpets  rhythmed  by  a  tambourine.  Oboes 
and  English  horn  repeat  the  figure,  and  the  xylophone  gives  rhythm. 
Finally  the  full  orchestra  fortissimo  takes  up  the  thematic  idea. 
The  second  section  opens  with  a  solo  for  the  English  horn.  The 
solo  is  continued  by  the  clarinet.  The  material  of  the  third  section 
is  that  of  the  opening  part  of  the  movement. 


* 


When  Ravel  was  about  twelve  years  old,  his  parents  decided  that 
he  should  be  a  musician.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory in  1889,  and  he  entered  Anthiome's  preparatory  class 
for  pianoforte.  In  1891  he  was  awarded  a  first  medal.  He  studied 
for  four  years  in  the  class  of  Beriot,  and  took  lessons  of  Hector 
Pessard  in  harmony,  Faure  in  composition.  In  1901  the  second  grand 
prix  de  Rome  was  awarded  him  for  the  cantata  "Myrrha."  The 
two  years  following  did  not  favor  him.    In  1904  he  did  not  compete, 
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i,m   m  [905  fa        plied,  and  fras  not  allowed  to  be  a  contestant. 
.  ,i  ,  ,:v  Btit  in  «y  articles  appeared  in 

imals,  and  i  W  thai  the  unfairness  shown  toward* 

pUpy  yj^  cond  /»i.r  <i<   Ram   had  much  to  do  with 

the  non  on  nl  Faure*  as  Director  of  the  Conservatory. 

!rj(.n|..  .  the  overture  "ShGheraeade"  (1898 

re  heard  al  concerts  ol  the  Societe*  Nationale 
iue,  and  the  String  Quartet,  played  on  March  5,  L904,  and 
the  three  de,"  with  orch  tstra,  May  IT.  L904,  e 

,.it(.(1  ion.    The  ftve  pianoforte  pieces,  "Miroirs,"  were 

..',,,,,;  on  January  S,  1906,  by  Bicardo  Vines  a1  a  co  ol 

th<  Nationale.    The  "Histoirea  Nattirelles,"  five  songs  (prose 

i,v  Jules  Reriard)  with  pianoforte,  were  the  subject  of  violent  di 
cussion     Camille  Mauclair  wrote  thai  his  "musical  humor"  was  to 
likened   anto  thai   displaced  by  Jules   Laforgue  in  symbolical 
One  of  the  "Miroirs,"  "Une   Baruue  sur  L'Ocean,"  orch( 
Crated    tiad  Little  Buccess,  February  3,  L907,  at  a  Colonne  concert; 
bu1  the  "Rapsodie  Espagnole"  (December  L9,  L909)  was  favorably 
,,     .  .  .    niore   importanl    works   since  then   are   "I/Heure 

Ea  in  one  ad  ;  "Gaspard  de  la  Nuit,"  three  pie< 

after  Uoysius  Bertrand  for  pianoforte;  Introduction  et  Allegro  for 
harp  and  other  instruments;  "Daphnis  e1  OhloeY1  ballet;  and  the 
-\inr  i'Oye"  suite. 

Tin:   Sakim  soimion 

Tin-  list  of  instruments  nsed  in  RaveVti  Rhapsody  includes  a  sar- 

rusophone.  _,     .         ,,,  ,• 

Dictionary    of   Music  and   Musicians    (Revised   Edition, 

[908)  states  thai  the  Barrusophone  was  designed  in  1863, 

,,  bandmaster  in  the  French  army. 

"  ,,  mographie"  l.\  the  Comte  Ad.  de  Pont&oulant,  the  s 

ruBophone   is  mentioned.      Now    the   second   volume   of   "Organ* 

was  published  in  L859.     De  Ponteeoulanl  says   (p.  513): 

,,,,.,,,  I,,-   to  counterbalance  the  success  and   the  vogua 
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ol  the  saxophone,  thought  to  produce  a  huge  imitation  named  the 
Barrnsophone." 

The  inaccuracy  IB  Grove's   Dictionary  is  only  one  of  many.     The 

statement    in   ''Organographies   is  not    strictly  accurate. 

As  a  matter  of  Tact,  the  family  of  sarrnsophones  was  invented 
l»y  Sarins,  the  bandmaster  of  the  \'M\  (not  32d,  as  stated  by  Rie- 
inanin  French  regiment  of  the  Line.  The  patent  is  dated  June  l( 
1856. 

The  idea  of  Sarrus  came  from  futile  experiments  made  lty  Trieherl. 

who  endeavored  t<>  apply  the  principles  of  Boehm  to  oboes  and  bas- 
souii^.    Trieherl 's   experiments   were   futile  because   tliey   took    away 

from  the  instruments  their  distinctive  character.  Barms  thought 
<>f  constructing  a  family  of  brass  instruments  with  a  conical  bore, 

played  with  a  double  reed,  and  with  lateral  holes  of  large  diameter, 

pierced  at  regular  intervals  and  controlled  by  keys.  These  holes, 
he  thought,  would  diminish  the  length  of  the  column  of  air  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  would  obtain  a  series  of  fundamental  sounds 
of  sure  intonation  and  of  a  franker  timbre  and  more  equalized  tones 
than  could  then  be  obtained  from  the  oboe  family,  (iautrot.  a 
Parisian  manufacturer  of  instruments,  realized  the  idea  of  Barrus, 

and   he  gave  to  the  family  the  name  sarrusophone. 

The  family  consisted  of  the  sopranino  in  lvtlat.  the  soprano 
in  IMlat.  the  contralto  in  lvtlat.  the  tenor  in  IMlat.  the  baritone  in 
K  lint,  tin'  bass  in  IMlat.  the  contra,  or  double  bass,  in  lvtlat.  and 
the  COntra-basSOOn  in  IMlat.  The  double  bass  was  the  one  that 
sun  ived. 

••The  double-bass  sarrusophone  has  a  compass  of  three  octaves. 

The  first   is  the  best  :  the  second  and  third  leave  much  to  be  desired 

in  pure  intonation  and  equality  of  tone."  So  says  Pierre,  For  a 
table  of  the  compasses  of  the  different  members  of  the  family  in 
relation  with  the  keyboard  of  the  pianoforte  see  tin*  table  on  pp. 
26,  27  <>f  f<Le  Materiel  Bonore  des  Orchestres  de  Bymphonie,  d'Har* 
inoiiic.  et  de  Fanfares"  i»\  Victor  fcfahillon  (Brussels,  L897). 
Th»-  stori    is  still  current   that   the  ordinary  double-bassoon  was 
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cf^ext  to  the  bonder  at  the  marvellous  art  of 
this  newcomer  in  the  musical  %>orld  is  the  fidelity 
of  the  VICTOR  reproductions  of  her  golden  Voice — 
nothing  better  demonstrates  VICTOR  accomplishments. 


Caro  mio  ben  (Canst  thou  believe  ?)....      Giordani 
Dinorah  —  Ombra    leggiera     (Shadow   Song)     (Flute    obligato    by 

Barone)  .         . '        .         .         .  Meyerbeer 

Home,  Sweet  Home        ......      Payne-Bishop 

Lakme  —  Dove  L' Indiana  bruna  (Bell  Song)    .         .  Leo  Delibes 

Laughing  Song  from  "  Manon  Lescaut "  .         .         .  Auber 

Little  Birdies         .....        Tennyson-  Buzzi-Peccia 

Little  Dorry  .         .         .  Mark  Ambient-Armonda  Seppilli 

Lucia  —  Mad  Scene  (Flute  obligato  by  Barone)       .  Donizetti 

Lucia  Sextette  —  Galli-Curci,    Egener,   Caruso,   De  Luca,   Journet 

and  Bada         .         .         .         .         .         .  •      . 

Partida,  La  —  Cancion  Espanola  (The  Departure)        F.  M.  Alvarez 
Pearl  of  Brazil  —  Charmant  oiseau  (Thou  Brilliant  Bird)  David 

Proch's  Air  and  Variations  (Flute  obligato)  .         .      H.  Proch 

Puritani  —  Qui  la  voce  (In  sweetest  accents) 
Rigoletto  —  Caro  nome  (Dearest  name) 
Rigoletto  Quartet  —  Galli-Curci,  Caruso,  Perini  and  De  Luca  .  Verdi 
Romeo  and  Juliet  —  Valse  (Juliet's  Waltz  Song)  (Act  I)  .       Gounod 
Solvejg's  Song  (from  "  Peer  Gynt")         .         .  .      Edward  Grieg 

Sonnambula  —  Ah  !  non  credea  mirarti  (Could  I  believe)  Bellini 

Barbiere  —  Una  voce  poco  fa  (Little  Voice)    ..... 

Traviata — I mponete  (Now  command  me)      .         .         .  Verdi 

Last  Rose  of  Summer  ......  Moore 


Bellini 
Verdi 


$1.00 

1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.50 


5.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
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brtsodncod   into   France  Lb   L800  for  the  performance  of  Haydn's 

nation."     in  a  pamphlet  about  the  serpent,  published  in  1804. 

ii  is  said  that  it  replaced  advantageously  the  double-bassoon  with 

its  "dull  and  crying"  tunes,  the  double-bassoon  "employed  by  thfe 

_iish."    Nevertheless,  this  despised  instrument  was  heard  in  the 

ormanceoi  Lsouard's  "Aladin"  produced  at  Paris  in  1822.    Con- 

i  Pien  -  that  thereafter,  op  to  1863,  when  the  Soctete*  des 

certa  du  Conservatoire  secured  the  only  double-bassoon  that  had 

i  made  in  France,  1  lie  double-bassoon  was  replaced  by  the  ophi 

cleide,  when  the  pari  written  could  not  be  suppressed.   "It  is  only 

in  receni  years  that  French  composers  have  used  the  double-bassoon 

and  parts  written  for  it  have  been  performed  on  the  instrument 

by  the  Soci6t&    Ambroise  Thomas,  C.  Saint-Saens,  Beyer,  and 

ssenet    osed   it    in  'Prangoise  de   Rimini'    (1882),  -Henri  Vlll.' 

(1883),  -simird'    (1884),  and  'Le  OidV    (1885)."     For  the  double 

soon  offered  few  resources,     its  tonal  emission  was  slow,  and 

the  intonation  lHi  much  to  be  desired.    The  instruments  were  old 

German  ones  more  or  less  modified,  but  with  borings  and  median- 

that  were  not  conceived  on  rational  principles.    Many  of  these 

ruments  were  made  before  the  reform  in  pitch,  and  the  chai 

to  lower  the  pitch  added  to  the  inherent  faults, 

igene  Jancourt,  music  captain  of  the  Fifth  Subdivision  of  The 

ional   Guard  of   France    (1867  70),   thought   of  substituting  a 

double-bass  sarrusophone  in  B-flat  \'<>v  a  double-bassoon,  and  he  in- 

trusted  the  playing  of  it  to  Mr.  Coyon,  a  bassoonist  and  author  of 
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a  method  for  the  bassoon,  and  later  to  Eugene  Bourdeau,  first  basr 
soon  at  the  Opera-Coinique.  This  instrument  was  given  by  Mr.| 
Jancourt  to  the  Museum  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music.  Some  years, 
later  Clement  Broutin,  prix  de  Rome  in  1878,  brought  several  sar- 
rusophones  for  the  military  band  at  Roubaix. 

Camille  Saint- Saens  was  the  first  composer  who  thought  of! 
substituting  a  sarrusophone  for  a  double-bassoon  in  an  operatic 
orchestra.  His  score  of  "Les  Noces  de  Promethee,"  which  won  a, 
prize  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  contained  a  part  for .  the 
double-bassoon.  Unfortunately,  he  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  the 
latter  instrument.  He  therefore  used  a  sarrusophone.  Later  he  had 
a  sarrusophone  constructed  at  his  own  expense,  and  gave  it  to  thd 
Opera  House  at  Lyons  for  the  performances  of  his  opera  "IiJtienne 
Marcel"  in  1879.  He  had  another  made,  and  offered  it  to  a  musician 
in  Paris,  who  used  it  in  the  performance  of  excerpts  from  "Samson 
et  Dalila,"  "The  Creation,"  the  fifth  and  ninth  symphonies  of 
Beethoven,  fragments  of  "fitienne  Marcel"  at  concerts  at  the  Chate- 
let  and  those  led  by  Pasdeloup,  and  in  the  performance  of  "fitienne 
Marcel"  at  the  Theatre  du  Chateau-d'Eau  in  1884.  Nevertheless, 
Saint- Saens  did  not  write  a  part  expressly  for  this  instrument  in 
his  scores,  for  the  reason  that  the  sarrusophone  was  not  in  general 
use.  At  the  Opera  he  was  qbliged  to  accept  a  double-bassoon  of 
wood  for  his  "Henri  VIIL,"  also  for  "Ascanio."  For  a  long  time 
he  was  the  only  French  composer  that  appreciated  the  value  of  the 
sarrusophone,  which  was  so  ignored  that  it  was  not  even  referred 
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i<»  iii  anv  review  of  a  performance  of  his  works.  The  symphonic 
orchestras  of  the  Chatelel  and  the  Cirque  des  Champs-Elyseee 
in  L89G  had  neither  a  double-bassoon  mn-  a  double-basa  Barrosophone. 
No  one  in  France  was  then  manufacturing  the  former,  and  no 
orchestra]  musician  had  any  motive  to  learn  thoroughly  the  latter. 
In  L888  Mr.  Constant  Pierre  made  a  determined  effort  to  de- 
termine  the  orchestra]  value  of  the  double-bass  Barrosophone.  He 
\)\w  the  instrument  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Roger  Leruste,  to  whom 
wbb  awarded  the  first  prize  for  bassoon  playing  at  the  Conservatory 
in  L887.  When  they  were  satisfied  thai  tonal  emission  was  easy, 
that  the  instrument  could  be  played  piano,  and  that  tones  could 

be  played  Legato  or  detached,  they  invited  the  attention  of  com- 
posers. Jules  Massenet  was  then  orchestrating  his  opera  "Esclar- 
monde."     He  had   hesitated   to  write  a   part   tor  the  donhle-hassoon, 

and  lie  accepted  gladly  the  sarrusophone.     other  composers  who 

saw  the  advantages  of  the  latter  instrument  and  wrote  parts  for 
it  were  Paul  Yidal.  Gabriel  Marty,  the  Ililleniaeher  Brothers,  Gus- 
tavo Charpentier,  and  Xavier  Leroux. 

t<Esclarmondew  was  produced  at  the  Opera-Coniique,  Paris,  May 
11.  L889.  A  critic  then  said  that  Massenet  had  added  two  instrn- 
nionts  to  the  orchestra,  the  sarrusophone  and  the  high-pitched 
voice  of  Hiss  Sibyl  Sanderson.  As  the  sarrusophone  was  employed 
in  the  fortissimo  passages  it  was  accused  of  being  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  the  "noise."     Nothing  was  said  against   the  Instrument 

when    Vidal    introduced    it    into   his   oratorio   "Saint  <  ieorgos,"   and. 
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when  it  was  heard  in  the  concert  suite  taken  from  "Esclarmonde,"  * 
there  was  no  objection ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  appreciated. 

The  score  of  the  opera  "Esclarmonde/'  not  the  Suite,  indicates 
a  double-bassoon,  because,  as  Mr.  Pierre  states,  Massenet,  when  he 
was  scoring,  could  not  have  had  in  view  an  instrument  so  little  used, 
and  "it  was  useless  for  him  to  submit  it  to  the  stupid  notation 
by  which  all  the  instruments  of  a  military  band,  even  the  double- 
basses,  are  in  the  key  of  G,  which  would  have  disturbed  perform- 
ances in  cities  where  there  was  no  sarrusophone  in  E-flat. 

The  sarrusophone  is  employed  in  Paderewski's  Symphony  in  B 
minor,  which  was  performed  here  at  a  Symphony  concert,  Mr. 
Fiedler  conductor,  February  13,  1909.  Josef  Holbrooke  has  written 
parts  for  two  sarrusophones,  a  soprano  in  E-flat  (usually  called  con- 
tralto in  E-flat)  and  a  double-bass  in  E-flat,  in  his  "Apollo  and 
Seaman"   (1908). 

In  preparing  this  note  on  sarrusophones,  I  have  used  freely  Con- 
stant Pierre's  "La  Facteur  Instrumentale  a  PExposition  Universelle 
del889"  (Paris,  1890). 

*  This  suite  was  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
October  27,  1900.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of 
the  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Nikisch  conductor,  MarCh  2,  1892. 
The  soloists  were  Mrs.  Julie  Wyman,  Mr.  Paderewski,  and  Mr.   Schroeder. 
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"The  world  needs  music  more  when  its  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
notion  of.'— JOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.  It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all.  that 
appeals  to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  of  the  home,  the 
instrument  that  should  be  in  every  household.  And  the  greatest 
among  pianos  is  the  STEINWAY,  prized  and  cherished  throughout 
the  wide  world  by  all  lovers  of  good  music.  Or.  in  the  words  of  a 
well-known  American  writer:  "Wherever  human  hearts  are  sad  or 
glad,  and  sont;s  are  sung,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  keys  respond  to 
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Mount  Royal  and  Maryland  Avenues 
Thirty-fourth  Season  in  Baltimore 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 
HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  8 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 

Schumann       ....         Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  Op.  120 

I.  Andante;  Allegro. 

II.  Romanza. 

III.  Scherzo. 

IV.  Largo;  Finale. 

Played  without  pause. 


Mendelssohn    .         .         .         .         Concerto  for  Violin  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.     Allegro  molto  appassionato. 
II.     Andante. 
III.     Allegretto  non  troppo;  Allegro  molto  vivace. 

Giles  Farnaby  and  anonymous  Suite  of  the  XVIth  Century 

English  composers  (Arranged  by  Henri  Rabaud) 

Maestoso.        Moderato.         Allegro.        Andante.        Maestoso. 


Ravel 


.   Rapsodie  Espagnole 


I.  Prelude  a  la  nuit. 

II.  Malaguena. 

III.  Habanera. 

IV.  Feria  (The  Fair). 


SOLOIST 
FREDRIC  FRADKIN 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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The  wonderful,  rich  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  very  conception 
of  beauty. — Levitzki- 

It   has   that   refined   quality,   that   warm   and    luscious    tone   which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual   appeal. — A  Ida. 

The    Baldwin   Piano    has   no   peer    in   faithfully   voicing   an    artist's 
spirit. — Brown. 

I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano. — La  Forge. 

The  beautiful  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  merits  its  popularity. — A  mato. 

Using  a  Baldwin,  we  rest  assured  that  we  have  an  instrument  which 
will  meet  every  requirement. — Fanning. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  is  a  most  wonderful  help  and  support. — Nielsen. 

I  consider  the  Baldwin  the  Stradivarius  of  the  few  really  great  Pianos 
of  the  world. — De  Pachmann. 

A  tone  that  blends  so  well  with  my  voice. — Scmbrich. 
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Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67  .     .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  sketched  motives  of  the  allegro,  andante,  and  scherzo 
of  this  symphony  as  early  as  1800  and  1801.  We  know  from 
sketches  that  while  he  was  at  work  on  "Fidelio"  and  the  pianoforte 
concerto  in  G  major, — 1804-1806, — he  was  also  busied  with  this 
symphony,  which  he  put  aside  to  compose  the  fourth  symphony,  in 
B-flat. 

The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hei- 
ligenstadt  in  1807.  Dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  the 
Count  Kasumoffsky,  it  was  published  in  April,  1809. 

It  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  De- 
cember 22,  1808.  All  the  pieces  were  by  Beethoven;  the  symphony 
described  on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled  'Recollec- 
tions of  Life  in  the  Country/  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic) ;  an  Aria, 
"Ah,  perfido,"  sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text 
written  in  church  style  with  chorus  and  solos ;  Pianoforte  Concerto 
in  G  major,  played  by  Beethoven ;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No. 
6  (sic) ;  Sanctus,  with  Latin  text  written  in  church  style  (from  the 
Mass  in  C  major),  with  chorus  and  solos;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte 
solo;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  "into  which  the  full  orchestra  enters 
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little    l)y    little,    and    at    the   finl    the   chorus   joins    in    the    Finale." 

thoven  played  the  pianoforte  part.  The  concert  began  at  half- 
past  six.    \\'c  know  nothing  about  the  pecuniary  result 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  baaaeona,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings;  ami 

in  the  last    movement   piccolo,  double  bassoon,  and  three  trombones 

are  added. 
instead  of  Inquiring  curiously  into  the  legend  invented  by  Behind- 

-"and  tor  this  reaxm  a  statement  to  be  doubted."  as  Hulow 
s;ii,l_that  Beethoven  remarked  of  the  first  theme,  "So  knock*  Fate 
on  the  door!"*  instead  of  Investigating  the  statement  that  the 
rhythm  of  this  theme  was  suggested  by  the  note  of  a  bird.— oriole 
or  goldfinch,-- heard  during  a  walk;  instead  of  a  Long  analy-i<. 
which  is  vexation  and  confusion  without  the  themes  and  their  vari- 
ants in  notation. — let  tis  read  and  ponder  what  Hector  Berlioz 
wrote: — 

"The  ttOSt  celebrated  Of  them  all,  beyond  doubt  and  peradventure, 

•  It  is  unid  that  Ferdinand  Rles  was  the  author  of  this  explanation,  ami  that 
Beethoven  was  grimly  sarcastic  when  Ries.  his  pupil,  made  it   known  to  him. 
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is  also  the  first,  I  think,  in  which  Beethoven  gave  the  reins  to  his 
vast  imagination,  without  taking  for  guide  or  aid  a  foreign  thought. 
In  the  first,  second,  and  fourth,  he  more  or  less  enlarged  forms 
already  known,  and  poetized  them  with  all  the  brilliant  and  pas- 
sionate inspirations  of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third,  the 
'Eroica,7  there  is  a  tendency,  it  is  true,  to  enlarge  the  form,  and  the 
thought  is  raised  to  a  mighty  height;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore 
the  influence  of  one  of  the  divine  poets  to  whom  for  a  long  time  the 
great  artist  had  raised  a  temple  in  his  heart.  Beethoven,  faithful 
to  the  Horatian  precept,  'Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna/ 
read  Homer  constantly,  and  in  his  magnificent  musical  epopee, 
which,  they  say,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  was  inspired 
by  a  modern  hero,  the  recollections  of  the  ancient  Iliad  play,  a  part 
that  is  as  evident  as  admirably  beautiful. 

"The  symphony  in  C  minor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  to 
come  directly  and  solely  from  the  genius  of  Beethoven ;  he  develops 
in  it  his  own  intimate  thought ;  his  secret  sorrows,  his  concentrated 
rage,  his  reveries  charged  with  a  dejection,  oh,  so  sad,  his  visions  at 
night,  his  bursts  of  enthusiasm — these  furnish  him  the  subject ;  and 
the  forms  of  melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  and  orchestration  are  dis- 
played as  essentially  individual  and  new  as  they  are  powerful  and 
noble. 

"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  painting  of  disordered 
sentiments  which  overthrow  a  great  soul',  a  prey  to  despair :  not  the 
concentrated,  calm  despair  that  borrows  the  shape  of  resignation: 
not  the  dark  and-  voiceless  sorrow  of  Romeo  who  learns  the  death 
of  Juliet;  but  the  terrible  rage  of  Othello  when  he  receives  from 
Iago's  mouth  the  po^onous  slanders  which  persuade  him.  of  DCs- 
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demona's  guilt.  Now  it  is  a  frenetic  delirium  which  explodes  in 
frightful  cries;  and  now  it  is  the  prostration  that  has  only  accents 
of  regivt  and  profound  self-pity.  Hear  these  hiccups  of  the  orches- 
tra, these  dialogues  in  chords  between  wind  instruments  and  strings, 
which  come  and  go,  always  weaker  ami  fainter,  like  unto  the  painful 
breathing  of  a  dying  man,  and  then  give  way  to  a  phrase  full  of 
violence,  in  which  the  orchestra  seems  to  rise  to  its  feet,  revived 
l»y  a  flash  of  fury:  see  this  shuddering  mass  hesitate  a  moment  and 
then  rash  headlong,  divided  in  two  burning  unisons  as  two  streams 
of  lava;  and  then  say  if  this  passionate  style  is  not  beyond  and 
above  everything  that  had  been  produced  hitherto  in  instrumental 
music.  .  .  . 

"The  adagio"  * — andante  con  inoto — "has  characteristics  in  com- 
mon with  the  allegretto  in  A  minor  of  the  seventh  symphony  and 
the  slow  movement  of  the  fourth.  It  partakes  alike  of  the  melan- 
choly soberness  of  the  former  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  latter. 
The  theme,  at  first  announced  by  the  united  violoncellos  and  violas, 
with  a  simple  accompaniment  of  t he  double-basses  pizzicato,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  phrase  for  wind  instruments,  which  return  constantly, 
and  in  the  same  tonality  throughout  the  movement,  whatever  be 
the  successive  changes  of  t lie  first  theme.     This  persistence  of  the 

•  Indifference  of  Rorlloz  to  exact  terminology  Is  not  Infrequently  shown  In  his  essays. 
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same  phrase,  represented  always  in  a  profoundly  sad  simplicity, 
produces  little  by  little  on  the  hearer's  soul  an  indescribable  im- 
pression. .  .  . 

"The  Scherzo  is  a  strange  composition.  Its  first  measures,  which 
are  not  terrible  in  themselves,  provoke  that  inexplicable  emotion 
which  you  feel  when  the  magnetic  gaze  of  certain  persons  is  fastened 
on  you.  Here  everything  is  sombre,  mysterious :  the  orchestration, 
more  or  less  sinister,  springs  apparently  from  the  state  of  mind  that 
created  the  famous  scene  of  the  Blocksberg  in  Goethe's  'Faust.' 
Nuances  of  piano  and  mezzoforte  dominate.  The  trio  is  a  double- 
bass  figure,  executed  with  the  full  force  of  the  bow;  its  savage 
roughness  shakes  the  orchestral  stands,  and  reminds  one  of  the 
gambols  of  a  frolicsome  elephant.  But  the  monster  retires,  and 
little  by  little  the  noise  of  his  mad  course  dies  away.  The  theme 
of  the  scherzo  reappears  in  pizzicato.  Silence  is  almost  established, 
for  you  hear  only  some  violin  tones  lightly  plucked  and  strange 
little  duckings  of  bassoons.  .  „.  .  At  last  the  strings  give  gently 
with  the  bow  the  chord  of  A-flat  and  doze  on  it.  Only  the  drums 
preserve  the  rhythm ;  light  blows  struck  by  sponge-headed  drum- 
sticks mark  the  dull  rhythm  amid  th$  general  stagnation  of  the 
orchestra.  These  drum-notes  are  C's ;  the  tonality  of  the  movement 
is  C  minor;  but  the  chord  of  A-flat  sustained  for  a  long  time  by  the 
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My  dear  Miss  Kingman. — The  devotion  to 
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other  instruments  seems  to  introduce  a  different  tonality,  while 
the  isolated  hammering  the  0  on  the  drums  tends  to  preserve  the 
feeling  of  the  foundation  tonality.  The  ear  hesitates, — but  will 
this  mystery  of  harmony  end? — and  now  the  dull  pulsations  of  the 
drums,  growing  Louder  and  louder,  reach  with  the  violins,  which 
now  take  pad  in  the  movement  and  with  a  change  of  harmony,  to 
the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh,  (1,  B,  D,  F,  while  the  drums 
roll  obstinately  their  tonic  0:  the  whole  orchestra,  assisted  by  the 
trombones  which  have  not  yet  been  heard,  bursts  in  the  major  into 
tin1  theme  of  a  triumphal  march,  and  the  Finale  begins.  .... 

"Criticism  has  tried,  however,  to  diminish  the  composer's  glory 
by  stating  that  he  employed  ordinary  means,  the  brilliance  of  the 
major  mode  pompously  following  the  darkness  of  a  pianissimo  in 
minor;  that  the  triumphal  march  is  without  originality,  and  that 
the  interest  wanes  even  to  the  end,  whereas  it  should  increase.  I 
reply  to  this:  Did  it  require  less  genius  to  create  a  work  like  this 
because  the  passage  from  piano  to  forte  and  that  from  minor  to 
major  were  means  already  understood?  .Many  composers  have 
Wished  to  lake  advantage  of  the  same  means;  and  what  result  did 
they  obtain  comparable  to  this  gigantic  chant  of  victory  in  which 
the  soul  of  the  poet -musician,  henceforth  free  from  earthly  shackles. 
terrestrial  sufferings,  seems  to  mount  radiantly  towards  heaven? 
Idie  tirst  four  measures  of  the  theme,  it  is  true,  are  not  highly 
original;  but  the  forms  of  a  fanfare  are  inherently  restricted,  and 
I   do  not  think  it  possible  to  find  new*  forms  without   departing 

utterly    from    the    simple,    grand,    pompous    character    which    is    be- 

coming.    Beethoven  wished  only  an  entrance  of  the  fanfare  for  the 

beginning  of  his  finale,  and  he  quickly  found  in  the  rest  of  the 
movement   and  even   in   the  conclusion  of  the  chief  theme  that    lol'ti- 

and  originality  of  style  which  never  forsook  him.     And  tins 
may  !»<■  said  in  answer  to  the  reproach  of  not  having  increased  the 

interest  to  the  very  end;  tmiSlC,  in  the  state  known  at  lea><l  to  us, 
wrould  not   know  how   to  produce  a   more  violent   effect   than   that 
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of  this  transition  from  scherzo  to  triumphal  march;  it  was  then 
impossible  to  enlarge  the  effect  afterwards. 

"To  sustain  one's  self  at  such  a  height  is  of  itself  a  prodigious 
effort ;  yet  in  spite  of  the  breadth  of  the  developments  to  which  he 
committed  himself,  Beethoven  was  able  to  do  it.  But  this  equality 
from  beginning  to  end  is  enough  to  make  the  charge  of  diminished 
interest  plausible,  on  account  of  the  terrible  shock  which  the  ears 
receive  at  the  beginning;  a  shock  that,  by  exciting  nervous  emotion 
to  its  most  violent  paroxysm,  makes  the  succeeding  instant  the 
more  difficult.  In  a  long  row  of  columns  of  equal  height,  an  optical 
illusion  makes  the  most  remote  appear  the  smallest.  Perhaps  our 
weak  organization  would  accommodate  itself  to  a  more  laconic 
peroration,  as  that  of  Gluck's  'Notre  general  vous  rappelle.'  Then 
the  audience  would  not  have  to  grow  cold,  and  the  symphony  would 
end  before  weariness  had  made  impossible  further  following  in  the 
steps  of  the  composer.  This  remark  bears  only  on  the  mise  en  scdne 
of  the  work ;  it  does  not  do  away  with  the  fact  that  this  finale  in 
itself  is  rich  and  magnificent;  very  few  movements  can  draw  near 
without  being  crushed  by  it." 

This  symphony  was  performed  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert 
as  early  as  November  27,  1841. 

Other  first  performances:  London,  April  15,  1S1G,  Philharmonic 
Societv;  Paris,  April  13,  1828,  Soci£t6  des  Concerts:  Petrograd, 
March  23,  1859;  Rome,  November  9,  1877:  Madrid,  1878. 
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Prelude  to  Act  II.  of  "Gwendoline^ 


Emmanuel  Chabrier 


(Born  at  Ambert   (Puy-de-D6me)   France,   January  18,   1841;   died  at  Paris 

September  13,  1894.) 

The  "Scene  et  Legende"  from  the  first  act  of  "Gwendoline,"  opera 
in  two  acts,  poem  by  Catulle  Mendes,  was  performed  with  Mme. 
Montalba,  soprano,  at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  Paris,  November  9, 
1884.  The  Prelude  to  act  ii.  was  performed  at  a  Lamoureux  con- 
cert in  Paris,  November  22,  1885. 

The  opera  was  produced  at  the  Monnaie,  Brussels,  April  10,  1886, 
With  Mme.  Thuringer  as  Gwendoline,  Beradi  as  Harald,  Engel  as 
Armel.  It  was  performed  at  Carlsruhe  (1889),  Munich  (1890), 
and  at  Lyons  before  it  was  produced  in  Paris  at  the  Opera,  Decem- 
ber 27,  1893,  with  Miss  Berthet,  Renaud,  and  Vaguet,  the  chief 
singers. 

The  argument  of  Mendes's  poem  is  as  follows.  Long  ago  on  the 
coast  of  Britain  there  lived  a  petty  king  whose  name  was  Armel. 
He  had  a  gentle  daughter  Gwendoline,  a  maiden  of  sixteen  years. 
There  was  peace  in  the  land.  The  men  fished.  The  women  spun 
and  looked  after  their  homes,  and  one  day,  as  they  were  a-gossiping, 
Gwendoline  told  a  dream:  that  a  Dane  had  borne  her  away  over 
the  sea.     Her  companions  laughed  at  her,  and  as  they  laughed  there 


There's  a  homelike  hospitality — there's  a  constant  changing  menu 
— there's  good  music  to  entertain  you — and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  little  details  that  quickly  win  you  to  the 
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was  8  gnat  cry.  The  fishermen  were  seen  running  madly,  pur- 
sued by  Danes  with  Harald  at  their  head.  The  young  chief  ordered 
Anne!  to  hand  over  his  treasure,  and,  as  Armel  refused,  Harald 
would  have  slain  the  old  man,  had  not  Gwendoline  thrown  her 
body  as  a  buckler  before  her  father.  Harald  was  sorely  troubled. 
No1  knowing  that  lips  and  braided  hair  are  deadlier  than  "fire  and 
iron  and  the  wide-mouthed  wars,"  he  wished  to  be  alone  with 
Gwendoline.  He  asked  her  name;  she  told  him  ;  and  he  proclaimed 
his  own  in  a  tempestuous  burst,  and  then  he  told  her  solemnly  that 
once  in  battle,  when  he  was  about  to  be  summoned  to  Walhalla,  he 
saw  in  the  sunlight  the  Valkyrie  with  her  golden  helmet'  Gwendo- 
line was  also  of  dazzling  beauty,  but  sweeter  and  more  joyous. 
Harald  helped  her  to  gather  flowers ;  he  sat  by  her  spinning-wheel ; 
she  hummed  a  simple  ballad;  he  sang  of  war,  and  his  voice  was  as 
the  clash  of  swords.  "Sing  my  song,  Harald,"  she  said,  and  he  was 
about  to  sing  it  when  Danes  and  Saxons  entered.  Armel  con- 
sented to  his  demand  for  her  hand,  that  there  might  be  peace;  but 
Armel  consented  with  treacherous  heart,  for  it  was  his  plan  that 
the  Saxons  should  butcher  their  foes  at  the  wedding  feast.  At  the 
marriage  ceremony  the  old  man  blessed  the  couple,  and  gave 
secreilv  a  knife  to  the  bride,  and  he  said  to  her:    "If  Harald  should 
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escape  us,  you  must  kill  him  as  he  sleeps  in  your  arms."  But  Gwen- 
doline loved  Harald ;  and,  when  they  were  alone,  she  warned  him  of 
o'erhanging  danger,  and  begged  him  to  leave  the  coast.  Lost  in 
love,  he  would  hot  listen.  Suddenly  there  were  shouts  and  shrieks, 
and  the  Danes  called  to  Harald  for  help.  Gwendoline  put  in  his 
.hand  the  knife.  One  wild  embrace,  and  he  left  her.  The  Danes 
fled  in  the  darkness.  Harald,  wounded,  fought  with  Armel  and, 
his  men.  Gwendoline,  who  had  escapee!  from  her  chamber,  snatched 
the  knife  from  Harald,  stabbed  herself,  and  in  the  burst  of  sunlight 
which  announced  the  apparition  of  the  Valkyrie  the  husband  and 
wife  of  a  night  sang  exultingly  for  the  last  time  the  ecstatic  theme 
of  Walhalla  and  of  the  Valkyrie,  the  divine  promiser  of  the  su- 
preme paradise. 

The  Prelude  to  the  second  act  is  dreamy,  poetically  imaginative 
music,  Andante  sostenuto,  D-flat  major,  4-4,  free  in  form,  like  a  pre- 
luding improvisation.  There  are  two  prominent  themes^  the  first 
given  out  at  once  by  bass-clarinet  accompanied  by  the  bassoons, 
then  taken  up  by  the  oboe;  the  "second  given  out  soon  afterwards 
by  the  clarinet.  The  Prelude,  which  is  short,  is  taken  up  with  the 
alternate  working-out  of  tnese  two  themes,  with  occasional  hints  at 
episodic  matter. 

These  instruments  are  called  for:  piccolo,  two  flutes,  oboe,  Eng- 
lish  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  two  harps, 
and  strings. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Prelude  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  October  13,  1894.  There  was  a-  second  per- 
formance on  January  29,  1898. 
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OONCBETO    NO.    2j    IN    0    MINOR,    FOR    PlANOKOKTK    WITH    ORCHESTRA, 
Op.  18 Skk(.i:i   VassilieviCH   RACHMANINOFF 

(Born  in  the  Gorenupebt  of  NOtgorod,  April  l,  is?;;;  now  living.) 
This  concerto  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of*the 

Philharmonic  Society  6f  Moscow.  October  14,  1901,  when  the  com- 
et  was  the  pianist.  Mr.  Bilotl  played  the  concerto  in  Petrograd 
in  April,  1002.  The  first  performance  in  New  York  was  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Russian  Symphony  Society,  November  18,  1905,  when 
Baoul   Pngno  was  the  pianist.     The  concerto  was  played  again 

at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Symphony  Society  in  New  York.  Novem- 
ber 11'.  L90J8,  when  Miss  Tina  Lerner.  the  pianist,  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  United  States.  Osflip  Gabrilowitsch  played  the 
concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  in  New  York,  De- 
cember  :;.  1908,  and  in  Brooklyn,  December  4,  1908.  Mr.  Rachman- 
inoff played  it  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Philadelphia. 
November  8,  1909,  Baltimore,  November  10,  L909,  New  York.  Novem- 
ber 13,  i!»<»!t.  Bartford,  Conn.,  November  i.\  J(.K)9. 

This  concerto  gained  for  the  composer,  in  L904,  the  Gtlinka  prize  of 
five  hundred  roubles,  founded  by  the  publisher  Belaieff.*  Published 

in  1901,  it  is  dedicated  to  N.  Dahl. 

•  Belaieff.  who  had  gained  a  great  fortune  as  a  merchant  in  grain,  offered  to  publish 

at  his  own  coel   'lie  composition!  of  Qlasounoff,  his  Intimate  friend.     The  young  mu- 

slcian  accented  the  proposition,  bnt  h«*  insisted  on  introducing  the  Btecenas  to  his  eol« 

Thus  the  hypo-modern  Russians  found  a  publisher,  and  one  that  delights  in 

handsome  editions.     Furthermore,  Belaieff  gave  at  his  own  expense,  in  Petrograd,  con* 

ted    exclusively     i<>    tin-    works    of    the    younger    school,    and    it     was    he    that 

irganlsed  and  paid  all  the  cost  of  the  concerts  of  Russian  music  at  the  Tro* 

Cadero,  J'aris.  Al  BruneaU  said:  "Nothing  can  discourage  blm,  neither  the  indifference 
Of  the  crowd,  nor  the' hate  of  rivals,  nor  the  enmity  of  fools,  nor  the  inability  to  under- 
stand,   the    inability    on    which   one    stumbles   and    is   hurl    every    time   one    tries    to   go   out 

of  beaten  paths      i  am  bappj   to  salute  here  this  brave  man.  who  is  probably  without 

an   Imitator."     Mitrofan   Petrowltsch    Belaieff,   born   at   Petrograd,   February  22,   1886, 

there  January  i<>,   1804.     He  founded  his  publishing  house  in   1885;  in  the  same 

in  Symphonj  Concerts,  and  in  1891  the  Russian  Chamber  Music  Kvcnings. 
The  capital  of  his  linn  was  changed  by  his  will  into  a  fund  directed  by  Olazounoff, 
Lladoff.  and    Kimsky  Korsakoff. 
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I.  Moderato,  C  minor,  2-2.  Introductory  chords  for  the  piano- 
forte lead  to  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme,  which  is  given  to  the 
strings  while  the  pianoforte  has  an  arpeggio  figure  in  accompani- 
ment. There  is  a  short  orchestral  interlude,  and  the  second  theme, 
E-flat  major,  is  announced  by  the  pianoforte.  The  presentation  of 
this  subject  ends  with  a  coda  in  which  there  is  passage-work  for  the 
pianoforte  while  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  first  theme  in  the  brass 
choir.  The  section  of  development  begins  with  a  working-out  of  the 
first  motive,  at  first  in  the  orchestra.  In  the  recapitulation,  Maes- 
toso, alia  marcia,  the  chief  theme  is  given  to  the  strings,  while  there 
are  chords  for  the  brass  and  a  counter-theme  for  the  soIq  instrument. 
The  horns  take  the  second  theme  in  augmentation,  Moderato,  A-fiat 
major.  The  material  for  the  Coda,  meno  mosso,  is  taken  from  the 
chief  theme,  and  the  pianoforte  has  passage-work. 

II.  Adagio  sostenuto,  E  major,  4-4.  There  is  a  short  introduction 
with  sustained  harmonies  for  strings.  These  harmonies  are  soon  re- 
inforced by  wind  instruments.  The  pianoforte  enters  with  a  figure 
over  which  the  fiute  and  then  the  clarinet  announces  the  theme  on 
which  the  movement  is  built.  The  opening  phrase  for  the  clarinet 
has  much  significance  in  this  respect.  The  pianoforte  now  has  the 
theme,  and  the  accompaniment  of  a  broken  chord  figure  is  given 
to  violins  (pizz.)  and  clarinets.    The  pace  is  quickened  for  the  work- 
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lug  out  of  tlio  subject  and  tor  episodic  material.     There  is  a  cadenza 

for  the  pianoforte,  alter  which  there  is  i  repetition  in  part  of  the 
opening  section.  The  Coda  contains  i  new  musical  thought  for  the 
pianoforte:  a  progression  of  chords  in  the  npper  part  is  accom- 
panied l«v  a  broken  Chord  figure  in  the  Left,  and  wood-wind  instru- 
ments play  against  this  in  triplets. 

ill.    Allegro  scheraando,  C  minor,  i  1.    There  are  introductory 

measures,  ami  the  first  motive  is  for  the  pianoforte.  This  motive 
is  developed.  The  second  motive  is  for  oboe  and  violoncellos,  and 
is  taken  up  later  by  the  pianoforte  and  leads  to  figuration  ill  triplets, 
ineiio  niosso,  J'or  the  same  instrument.  Then  conies  a  section  Allegro 
scherzando.  moto  primo,  in  which  the  chief  theme  is  further  de- 
veloped. There  is  a  fugato:  the  first  violins  are  answered  by  piano- 
forte and  lower  Strings.  In  the  recapitulation  section  there  is  a 
Suggestion  of  the  chief  theme,  hut  the  second  motive  is  in  the  orches- 
tra, this  time  for  violins  and  flute,  and  it  is  taken  up  later,  as  it  was 

before,  by  the  solo  instrument.  The  triplet  figuration  returns.  Alle- 
gro scherzando  :  the  chief  theme  is  treated  in  imitation  by  the  orches- 
tra. There  is  an  increase  in  speed  with  a  crescendo,  and.  when  the 
climax  is  reached,  there  is  a  cadenza  for  the  pianoforte.  The  second 
theme  is  announced  bv  the  full  orchestra  maestoso,  with  chords  for 
the  solo  instrument.     There  is  a  brilliant   Coda. 

Rachmaninoff    has    Composed    three    pianoforte    concertos:    No.    1, 
F-Sharp  minor.  Op.    1  ;    No.  2,  C  minor.  Op.    Is:    No.  ::.  Op.  30.     The 

in-;  concerto  has  been  revised  by  the  composer,  it  was  written 
when  be  was  a  pupil  of  Taneieff  and  Ar^nsky  at  the  .Moscow  Conj; 
■ervatory,  li  is  dedicated  to  Alexander  Siloti,  the  composer's 
cousin.  Carlo  Buonamici  played  it  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston   Symphony  orchestra,   December  7,   L904.     The  third  eon- 
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certo  was  played  in  New  York  at  concerts  of  the  Symphony  So- 
ciety, November  28,  30,  L909,  by  Mr.  Rachmaninoff,  and  at  a  con« 
cert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  January  16,  10.10,  by  Mr. 
Etachmaninoff. 

The  orchestra]  portion  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  Hntes, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  Tour  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass 
drum,  cymbals, 


ENTR'ACTE. 

POLYGLOT  PROGRAMMES. 

i  Prom  the  London  Tim*  b.  I 

A  few  days  ago  one  of  the  greatest  songs  in  the  world  was  sung 

in  English,  lor  the  first  time  probably  for  many  years.  It  came  like 
a  new  discovery.  However  well  we  may  know  Goethe's  words,  and 
however  great  tin*  sacrilege  of  translating  them,  there  is  something 
in   the  sound   of  an    English   voice  singing  in    English   that   goes 

Straight  home.     We  are.  as  has  often  been  remarked,  the  only  nation 

that  consents  to  have  songs  sung  to  it  in 'other  tongues  than  its  own. 
We  have  tried  to  excuse  this  weakness  of  ours  by  saying  that  our 

language  is  tin VOCal;  but   the  excuse  is  worse  than  the  sin;  it  is  not 

true,  and  in  Parry's  fifty  or  sixty  settings  of  our  best   Lyrics  we 

have   the  proof  of  its   falsity.      And   what    English   BOng*is   there,  of 

those  that  are  real  songs,  that  .Miss  Muriel  Foster  or  .Mr.  Gervase 
Blwes  cannot,  on  their  day,  transmute  into  pure  gold?    They  make 
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Just  as  the  wonderful  art  of  Heifetz  is  reproduced  on 
the  phonograph,  so  are  the  interpretations  of  the  world's 
master  pianists  duplicated  on  the  marvellous  Duo-Art 
Reproducing  Piano. 

"  The  value  of  the   Duo- Art   Piano   is   almost 

incalculable.     It  is  the  instrument  of  a  new  musical 

art." 

— Harold  Bauer. 

The  Duo-Art  Piano  re-creates  the  performances  of 
such  artists  as  Bauer,  Paderewski,  Mark  Hambourg,  Busoni, 
Leginska,  and  many  others. 

It  plays  note  for  note  as  //iep  played. 

We  invite  you  to  hear  them  in  our  salons. 

The  Duo-Art  Piano  may  only  be  obtained*  in  the  Steinway,  Weber,  Steck 
and  Stroud  models — Uprights  and  Grands. 
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that  the  uncompromising  consonants  of  "strength"  and  the 
elusive  vowela  ol  1<beautyw  are  aids,  not  hindrances;  they  arc  safe 
guides  through  the  crisp,  terse  Saxon  ol  Housman  and  the  Long 
dreams  of  Keats;  and  they  make  us  sure,  or  strengthen  the  faith 
ire  already  had,  that  good  English  is  the  most  Buid  thing  in  the 

world. 

We  may  plead  for  a  little  more  English  in  our  songs  without  wish- 
ing to  imply  that  all  of  them  can,  or  should  be,  translated.    The  egg- 

shell  china  of  YeHaine  is  meant  to  he  looked  at,  not  handled,  and  it 
is  U0t  always  good  to  shake  the  dew  from  the  (Mips  of  Heine's  morn- 
ing flowers.    But,  first  and  last,  we  hear  too  many  sougs  in  Languages 

that  <»nly  some  of  US  Understand.  An  extreme  case  occurred  not 
Long  ago.  The  singer  was  of  one  nationality,  his  accompanist  of  an- 
other: the  song  was  composed  in  a  third  Language  and  SUhg  in  a 
fourth;  and  half  the  audience  was  composed  of  the  singer's  eoni- 
pat  rids  who  could  not  really  feel  a  language  that  was  neither  his 
n6r  theirs,  and  the  Other  half  English,  who  could  not  he  expected  to 

enjoy  the  peculiarities  <>f.  shall  we  say,  an  Armenian  pronunciation 

of  Bengali;  meanwhile  the  Light  was  dim.  so  that  only  young  eyed 
could   read   the  words.     A  foreigner  does  best   when  he  sin^s  us  the 

BOngS    of    his    own    country,    and    next    best    with    songs    that    were 

originally  composed  in  a  Language  of  which  he  is  a  master,  and  if 

this  happens  to  be  English  all  the  better.    Farther  afield  than  that 

he  Bhould  not  go.  And  of  his  native  song  we  do  not  want  a  full 
printed    translation,   either   prose   or    verse,    but    three   or    four   sen- 

tences,  according  to  the  number  of  verses,  or  pans,  of  it.  putting 

the  gisi  of  them  in  the  fewest  words.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  what  the 
proper  Solution  WOUld  have  been  the  Other  day  for  a  recital  of  Kus- 
si.in  popular,  not    to  say  music  hall,  songs  where,  since  the  allusions 
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were  beyond  reproduction,  there  was  nothing  for  an  English  au- 
dience t<>  enjoy  but  some  strange  three  -quarter  tones  and  a  rei'resh- 

Lng  absence  of  ram ime, 

The  real  objection  to  singing  in  English  comes  from  English 
Bingers.  To  the  less  able  of  them  a  foreign  Language  offers  ftseli  as 
a  refuge,  for  it  dispenses  them  from  solving  the  problems  which 

arise    in    combining    clear    enunciation    with    good    tone:    since    an 

audience  that  will  be  affronted  it*  the  same  vowel  is  made  to  do  duty 

in   "reedy1  "red,"  and  "rid"  may  not   notice  the  lack  of  distinction 

between  "appris,"  "apree,"  and  "diapre.w  On  the  other  hand,  good 
singers  feel  a  scholar's  dislike  of  an  inadequate  translation,  and  a 

musical  hesitation  at  divorcing  verbal  felicity  from  the  vocal  phrase 
to  which  long  association  has  wedded  it. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  committee  of  three,  with  a  sec- 
retary, could  if  they  were  in  earnest,  meet  the  objections  of  the 
good  Binger;  and  it  is  he  who  matters  most.  A  translator  who  had 
proved  his  worth  would  be  able  to  appraise,  from  the  literary  side. 
the  work  of  others;  a  singer  who  knew  the  possibilities  ami  require- 
ments of  a  repertory  could  say  what  son^s  should  be  translated  and 
whether  the  translations  offered  met  the  singer's  needs;  and  a  com- 
poser  who  had  written  BOUgS  that  were  widely  BUUg  could  judge  how 
far    the    words    truly    titted    the    melodic    line.       If.    in    addition,    a 

musical  paper  <»f  some  standing  were  to  offer  a  prize  for  a  singable 

translation  of  the  BOUgS  that  were  required,  there  would  be  no 
lack  of  material  for  the  committee  to  work  upon.  At  any  rate,  the 
thing  should  no  longer  be  left  to  chance.     Is  not  this  abolition  of  the 

polyglot  programme  a  piece  of  reconstruction  which  the  Society  of 
English  Bingers  might  undertake? 
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Rh*apsody  in  A  major  for;  Orchestra      .     .     .     .      Edouard  Lalo 
'(Born  at  Lille  on  January  27,  1823;  died  at  Paris  on  April  22,  1892.) 

Lalo,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  Symphonie  Espagnole  for 
violin  and  orchestra,  produced  at  a  Chatelet  concert  in  Paris  in  1874, 
composed  a  Fantaisie  Norvegienne  for  violin  and  orchestra  which 
was  performed,  with  Pablo  de  Sarasate  as  violinist,  with  great 
success  in  Germany. 

This  Fantaisie  Norvegienne,  in  reality  a  Suite,  consisted  of  three 
movements:  an  Allegretto,  an  Andante  and  an  Allegro  followed  by 
a  Presto.  It  met  with  so  great  favor  that  Lalo  conceived  the  idea 
of  transforming  it  into  a  purely  orchestral  work.  He  retained  the 
first  movement  and  then  added  a  new  movement,  a  Presto,  which 
contained,  as  an  episode,  a  theme  taken  from  the  Andante  of  the 
Fantaisie.  The  Rhapsody,  then  entitled  Fantaisie  Norvegienne, 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Na- 
tionale  in  Paris,  April  20,  1879.  It  was  performed  at  one  of 
Colonne's  concerts  at  the  Chatelet,  Paris,  October  26,  1879. 
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The  Rhapoody,  dedicated  to  Edooard  Colonne,  is  scored  for  these 
instruments  :  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  4ms- 
siiniis,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  ophicleide  (bass 
tuba),  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  triangle,  harp  and 
strings. 

The  Rhapsody  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  begins, 
Andantino,  A  major,  G-S,  with  thematic  material  exposed  chiefly  by 
the  strings  leading  into  the  main  body  of  the  section,  Allegretto, 
A  major.  2-4,  The  chief  theme  is  given  to  the  clarinets,  then  taken 
up  by  the  first  violins,  with  pizzicato  accompaniment  for  the  strings 
and  chords  for  the  harp.  •    ' 

The  Bubject  of  the  second  part,  Presto,  D  minor,  34,  is  loudly  an- 
nounced by  the  trumpets,  with  the  end  of  each  phrase  punctuated  by 
two  full  orchestral  chords.  This  motif  is  a  Scandinavian  dance 
tune  which  Grieg  employed  in  the  first  number  of  "Aufl  dem 
Vbl&sleben,"  a  set  of  pianoforte  pieces.  A  broader  theme  is  on  the 
Q  string  of  the  violins  with  horns.  Note  also  the  gay  subject  for 
the  flutt  in  staccato  triplets,  also  the  subject  for  the  flutes  with 
pizzicato  accompaniment  in  the  strings,  and  a  stroke  of  the  triangle 
to  mark  the  measures. 

*  * 

Lalo  belonged  to  a  highly  respectable  family  that  went  from  Spain 
t<»  Flanders  in  the  sixteenth  century,  lie  was  thoroughly  educated. 
His  parents  did  not  Wish  him  to  be  a  musician,  but  finally  allowed 
him  to  study  the  violin  and  harmony  with  a  German  named  Ban- 
ni;mn  ;tt  the  Conservatory  <>l  Music  at  Lille.  Lalo  afterwards  went 
to  Paris,  and  entered  the  class  of  Ilabeneck  at  the  Conservatory  of 
Music   to   perfect    himself   ;i^   a    violinist.      Not    staying  long  at  the 
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Conservatory,  he  took  lessons  in  composition  of  Schulhoff,  the 
pianist,  and  Crevecceur.  He  earned  his  living  by  playing  the  viola 
in  the  Armingand-Jacquard  Quartet.  This  Quartet  was  organized 
in  1855.  Its  programmes  were  chiefly  of  chamber  music  by  lead- 
ing German  composers,  for  those  were  the  days  when  the  romances 
of  Loisa  Puget,  and  variations  of  themes  from  popular  operas, 
were  in  favor,  while  chamber  music  was  little  cultivated  or  esteemed 
in  France.  The  concerts  of  this  Quartet  were  in  fashion,  however, 
for  many  years. 

Lalo's  first  compositions  were  pieces  for  the  violin  and  piano 
(Op.  1,  2,  3,  5,  6)  ;  a  trio,  C  minor,  classical  in  form  and  influenced 
by  Beethoven  (Op.  7)  ;  two  melodies  for  baritone  (1848)  ;  "Le 
Novice,"  a  scene  for  baritone  (1849)  ;  six  romances  with  words  by 
Beranger  (1849)  ;  six  melodies  with  text  by  Victor  Hugo  (published 
in  1856)  ;  a  sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  Op.  12;  two  pieces  for 
pianoforte  and  violoncello,  Op.  14;  an  Allegro  in  E-flat  major  for 
pianoforte  and  violoncello;  "Soirees  Parisiennes,"  three  pieces  for 
violin  and  pianoforte;  a  second  trio  in  B  minor;  a  sonata  for  piano-, 
forte  and  violoncello. 

Several  of  his  works  were  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Armingaud- 
Jacquard  Quartet  in  April,  1859 ;  the  Allegro  for  pianoforte  and 
violoncello,  the  second  trio,  and  a  string  quartet  in  E-flat  major, 
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which  was  originally  Op.  19,  but  afterwards  rewritten  and  published 
in  a  new  form  as  Op.  45  in  1888.  The  great  public  did  not  know  him, 
but  musicians  respected  him,  and  some  of  his  compositions  were 
played  in  Germany  before  they  were  played  in  France. 

A  period  of  discouragement  and  inaction  followed.  He  gave  up 
composition,  married  in  1865  one  of  his  pupils,  Julie  Marie  Victoire 
Bernier  de  Maligny,  a  handsome  contralto  often  heard  at  the  con- 
certs of  the  Society  Nationale,  and  contented  himself  with  playing 
concerts  of  chamber  music. 

Soon  after  1S70  there  was  rivalry  among  French  composers  of  or- 
chestral and  chamber  music.  Lalo  took  courage,  and  girded  up  his 
loins.  His  style  became  more  individual,  bolder.  His  violoncello 
sonata  was  played  on  January  27,  1872,  at  a  concert  of  the  Soci6t6 
Nationale.  Several  songs  are  of  this  day :  Trois  Melodies  with  words 
by  Alfred  de  Musset, — "A  une  fleur,"  "Chanson  de  Barberine,"  ''La 
Zuecca" ;  "Le  Fenaison"  and  "L'Esclave"  (words  by  Gautier)  ;  and 
"Souvenir"  (words  by  V.  Hugo).  A*  Divertissement  for  orchestra 
was  performed  at  the  Cirque  d'Hiver,  January  12,  1873.  Received 
coldly  at  the  first  performance,  it  was  redemanded  at  the  concert  of 
the  next  Sunday.  Massenet  made  a  transcription  of  it  for  the  piano- 
forte. 

Then  came  the  performance  of  the  Concerto  for  violin,  Op.  20.  The 
"Symphonic  Espagnole,"  first  played  by  Sarasate  on  February  7, 
!  v75.  at  a  Ohatelet  concert,  made  Lalo  still  more  famous ;  but  it  was 
not  till  his  opera  "Le  Roi  d'Ys"  was  produced  at  the  Opera-Corn  iqne 
in  Paris,  May  7,  1888,  that  he  was  popularly  recognized  as  one  of 
the  first  of  French  composers, — a  position  that  fie  still  holds, — and 
not  without  reason  did  Hans  von  Bulow,  writing  a  letter ,to  Figaro 
apropos  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine  question,  sign  himself  "The  friend 
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of  Berlioz,  Lalo  and  Saint-Saens."  When  this  opera  was  produced 
and  Lalo's  fame  established,  the  composer  was  sixty-five  years  old. 
"Le  Koi  d'Ys"  was  produced  at  New  Orleans,  January  23,  1890,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  United  States. 

Before  he  was  applauded  as  the  composer  of  "Le  Roi  d'Ys,"  Lalo 
met  with  various  and  cruel  disappointments.  Opposed  to  any  con- 
cession or  compromise^  not  knowing  how  to  scheme  or  fawn,  he  was 
not  the  man  to  be  welcomed  by  managers  of  opera  houses.  He  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  writing  salon  music,  so  his  name  was  not  known 
to  amateurs.  When  a  ballet-master  of  the  Opera  urged  him  to  study 
Adolphe  Adam  as  a  model,  Lalo  replied,  "Do  you  think  I  am  going 
to  make  music  like  that  of  'Giselle'*  for  you?" 

Lalo  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  playing  in  chamber  concerts, 
until  a  competition,  proposed  in  1867  by  order  of  the  Minister  of 
State,  gave  him  an  opportunity,  as  he  thought,  of  showing  what  he 
could  do  in  dramatic  music/  Beauquier  wrote  the  libretto  of  an 
opera  in  three  acts,  "Fiesque,"  founded  on  Schiller's  "Fiesco,"  and 

*  "Giselle,  ou  les  Willis,"  a  fantastical  ballet  in  two  acts,  book  by  Th6ophile  Gautier 
and  H.  de  Saint-Georges,  music  by  Adolphe  Adam,  was  produced  at  the  Op6ra,  Paris, 
June  28,  1841,  with  Carlotta  Grisi  as  chief  dancer.  The  ballet  had  a  great  success, 
and  was  considered  as  the  masterpiece  of  this  art  in  France  until  the  appearance  of 
Delibes'  "Coppelia"  (1870)  and  "Sylvia"  (1876).  "Giselle"  was  produced  in  Boston 
at  the  Howard  Athenaeum,  as  early  as  October  10,  1846,  when  Mile.  Blangy  was 
the  leading  dancer.  It  was  performed  at  this  theatre  again  in  1852  and  1853.  The 
Russian  Imperial  Ballet  headed  by  Miss  Pavlowa  and  Mr.  Mordkin  revived  it  at  the 
Boston    Opera   House,   December   31,    1910.  ' 
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Lalo  sot  music  to  it,  but  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Jules  Phillipot 
( 1S24-9T)  for  his  "Le  Mapiifique,"  au  opSra-eomique  in  one  act  which 
was  not  performed  until  L876  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  when  it  was 
judged  wholly  unworthy  of  the  honor.    There  was  talk  of  producing 
f'Fiesqne"  at  the  Opera,  but  Lalo  addressed  himself  to  the  Monnaie, 
Brussels.    -Inst  as  the  opera  was  about  to  be  performed  at  the  Mon- 
naie.  the  director,  Vachot,  died.     Lalo  published  the  score;  frag- 
ments of  it  were  played  in  concerts  in  Paris,  and  the  prelude  and  an 
intermezzo  were  performed  at  the  Od6on,  May  4,  1873.     Pages  of 
this  opera  were  afterwards  used  by  Lalo  in  his  pantomime  music 
for  "Xeron"    (Hippodrome,  Paris,  .March   28,   1891).     It  has  been 
said  that,  if  the  dimensions  of  the  Hippodrome  had  not  seriously 
injured  the  etl'ect  of  some  of  these  pages,  which  were  originally  de- 
signed for  a  very  different  purpose,  this  pillaging  of  a  score  that 
had   already  been   published  would   not   have  shocked   a   musician: 
-He  would  even  have  congratulated  the  composer  on  having  found, 
by  an  ingenious  protest  against  the, unjust  forgetfulness  to  which  an 
old  work  of  genuine  merit  had  been  condemned,  this  means  of  mak- 
ing his  music  known  to  those  who  otherwise  would  never  have  heard 
it."      (The   first   overture  to   "Le  Koi   <TYs,"   by   the  way,   the  one 
played   in   1876  and  afterwards  rewritten,  was  originally  intended 
for  an  opera  planned  before  "Fiesque,"  but  never  published.)     Lalo 
also  used  paues  of  "Fiesque"  in  his  Symphony  in  G  minor,  produced 
by    Lamoureux.    February    13,    1887;    the   introduction   to   the   first 
movement    WSJ  taken   from   the  entr'acte  before  the  third  act:  the 
SCheno  is  founded  oil  the  ball  scene,  and  an  episode  is  i"he  ensemble, 

"Unissona  mure  deuil,,J  sung  by  Leonore,  Verrina,  ami  chorus;  the 
theme  of  the  adagio  is  a  phrase  of  Julie.  "Fiesque,  pardonne  moil 
in  Hi,,  trio  of  the  third  act     A  movement   in  his  Aubade  ^>v  ten 
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instruments  is  an  entr'acte  from  "Fiesque" ;  but  the  best  pages  of 
"Fiesque"  were  used  in  the  opera,  "La  Jacquerie,"  to  which  I  shall 
refer  later.  This  custom  of  using  pages  of  one  opera  or  oratorio  for 
another  was  common  among  composers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  was  observed  by  Rossini  with  Olympian  indifference,  as  when 
he  used  the  crescendo  in  the  "Calumny"  aria  in  "II  Barbiere  di 
Siviglia"  for  the  entrance  of  the  Moor  in  the  last  act  of  "Otello." 
Composers  of  a  later  date  have  not  been  squeamish  in  this  respect: 
thus  the  music  of  the  Soldiers'  Chorus  in  "Faust"  was  written  by 
Gounod  for  Cossacks  in  an  opera  with  a  book  by  Henri  Trianon, 
entitled  "Yvan  de  Russie,"  or  "Yvan  le  Terrible"  ;*  and  the  romance 
of  Micaela  in  the  third  act  of  "Carmen"  was  composed  by  Bizet  for 
an  opera,  "Griselidis,"  with  a  libretto  by  Sardou.f  Lalo  was  given 
to  quoting  from  himself.     The  song  in  which  Mylio  tells  of  his  love 

•  This  score  was  nearly  completed  in  1S57,  and  Paris  journals  announced  that 
Gounod  had  read  or,  rather,  sung  it  to  Royer,  director  of  the  Op6ra.  The  work  was 
never  performed,  but  Gounod  used  pages  of  it  in  other  operas. 

t  Bizet  destroyed  the  scores  of  his  "Guzla  de  rEinir,"  "Ivan  le  Terrible,"  "La 
Coupe  du  Roi  du  Thule."  He  had  dreamed  of  "Namouna,"  "Calendal,"  and  he  worked 
some  on  "Clarisse  Harlowe."  Fragments  of  "Griselidis,"  which  he  began  in  1871, 
and  of  "Le  Cid,"  were  found  after  his  death,  but  he  sketched  his  ideas  in  hieroglyphics 
which  were  unintelligible  to  others.  After  the  production  of  "Carmen"  he  was  busied 
especially  with  "Clarisse  Harlowe,"  and  he  was  thinking  of  putting  music  to  L€on 
HalGvy's  "Les  Templiers." 
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to  Rozenn  in  "Le  Roi  d'Ys"  is  taken  from  "Fiesque,"  and  a  broad 
phrase  from  the  introduction  of  the  "Concerto  Russe"  (1881)  is 
given  to  the  brass  after  the  chorus  of  victory  in  the  second  act  of 
"Le  Roi  d'Ys." 

Little  time  was  given  to  Lalo  for  the  composition  of  his  ballet 
"Namouna."  Obliged  to  write  the  music  in  four  months,  he  worked 
on  it  fourteen  hours  a  day,  when  he  was  fifty-eight  years  old.  He 
had  a  stroke  of  paralysis  at  a  rehearsal.  The  work  was  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  Gounod,  fond  of  Lalo,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  orches- 
trate the  last  scenes.  But  there  were  other  trials  for  Lalo,  who  saw 
a  performance  of  his  "Roi  d'Ys"  indefinitely  postponed.  After 
Gounod  had  completed  his  task  of  affection,  there  came  up  a  ques- 
tion of  a  cigarette. 

In  a  scene  of  seduction  in  the  first  act  of  "Namouna"  Mme.  San- 
galli,*  the  chief  dancer,  was  expected  to  light  and  smoke  a  cigarette 

•Rita  Sangalli  came  to  the  United  States  in  1868  and  danced  in  New  York  at 
the  Olympic  Theatre  in  "Humpty  Dumpty,"  with  George  L.  Fox,  Clown  ;  C.  Fox,  Panta- 
loon ;  Frank  Lacey,  Harlequin  ;  and  Emily  Rigl,  Columbine.  She  danced  in  Boston  in 
a  revival  of  "The  Black  Crook"  at  the  Continental  Theatre,  also  in  "Cinderella"  and 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  She  was  characterized  in  New  York  as  a  "superbly 
voluptuous  dancer."  Georges  Duval  sounded  her  praise  when  she  appeared  as  Sylvia 
in  Delibes's  ballet  of  that  name  at  the  Paris  Opera  June  14,  1876  ;  but  other  Parisian 
critics  said  that  she  was  "a  vigorous  and  intrepid  ballerina,  accurate  and  forcible,  but 
somewhat  lacking  in   charm." 
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and  called  him  a  musical  mathematician,  who  subordinated  inspira- 
tion and  impulse  to  a  conscientious  manipulation  of  form.  This,  we 
may  observe  in  passing  is  a  common  reproach  brought  by  the  igno- 
rant Philistine  againsl  the  dreamer  and  the  genius.  Yel  where  can 

we  point  to  B  composer  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
who  could  and  did— think  as  loftily  as  Franek.  or  who  could  have 
found  in  his  fervent  and  enthusiastic  heart  such  vast  ideas  as  those 
which  lie  at  the  musical  basis  of  the  Symphony,  the  Quartet,  and 
•The  Beatitudes'? 

-It  frequently  happens  in  the  history  of  art  that  a  breath  passing 
through  the  creative  spirits  of  the  day  incites  them,  without  any 
previoufl  mutual  understanding,  to  create  works  which  are  identical 
in  form,  if  not  in  significance.  It  is  easy  to  find  examples  of  this 
kind  of  artistic  telepathy  between  painters  and  writers,  but  the 
most  striking  instances  are  furnished  by  the  musical  art. 

•  Without  going  back  upon  the  period  we  are  now  considering,  the 
yean  between  L884  and  1S89  are  remarkable  for  a  curious  return  to 
pure  symphonic  form.  Apart  from  the  younger  composers,  and  one 
or  two  unimportant  representatives  of  the  old  school,  three  com- 
poaen  Who  had  already  made  their  mark— Lain,  Saint-Saens.  and 
Franck— produced  true  symphonies  at  this  time,  but  widely  different 
aa  regard*  externa]  aftpect  and  ideas. 
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"Lalo's  Symphony  in  G  minor,*  which  is  on  very  classical  lines,  is 
remarkable  for  the  fascination  of  its  themes,  and  still  more  for 
charm  and  elegance  of  rhythm  and  harmony,  distinctive  qualities 
of  the  imaginative  composer  of  'Le  Roi  cPYs.? 

"The  C  minor  symphony  of  Saint-Saens, f  displaying  undoubted 
talent,  seems  like  a  challenge  to  the  traditional  laws  of  tonal  struc- 
ture; and  although  the  composer  sustains  the  combat  with  clever- 
ness and  eloquence,  and  in  spite  of  the  indisputable  interest  of  the 
work — founded,  like  many  others  by  this  composer,  upon  a  prose 
theme, {  the  Dies  Irae — yet  the  final  impression  is  that  of  doubt  and 
sadness. 

"Franck's  Symphony,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  continual  ascent 
towards  pure  gladness  and  life-giving  light  because  its  workmanship 
is  solid  and  its  themes  are  manifestations  of  ideal  beauty.  What  is 
there  more  joyous,  more  sanely  vital,  than  the  principal  subject  of 
the  Finale,  around  which  all  the  other  themes  in  the  work  cluster 
and  crystallize?  While  in  the  higher  registers  all  is  dominated  by 
that  motive  which  M.  Ropartz  has  justly  called  'the  theme  of  faith/ 

"This  symphony  was  really  bound  to  come  as  the  crown  of  the 
artistic  work  latent  during  the  six  years  to  which  I  have  been  allud- 
ing.'^ 

*  Lalo's  Symphony  in  G  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  February  13,  1887, 
at  Paris.  The  introduction  to  the  first  allegro,  passages  in  the  scherzo,  and  the  theme 
of  the  slow  movement  were  taken  by  Lalo  from  his  opera  "Fiesque,"  composed  in 
1867-68. — P.  H. 

f  Saint-Saens  wrote  his  symphony  in  C  minor  for  the  London  Philharmonic  Society. 
The  symphony  was  first  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Society  in  London,  May  19,  1886, 
when  the  composer  conducted.  It  has  been  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Boston,  February  16,  1901,  March  29,  1902,  May  2,  1914,  March 
22,  1918,  and  it  was  performed  in  Boston  at  a  concert  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Saint-Saens,  November  26,  1906,  when  Dr.  Muck  conducted. — P.  H. 

%  Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation  is  here  not  clear.  D'Indy  wrote  "Sur  le  th£me 
de  la  prose  :  Dies  Irae," — on  the  theme  of  the  prose,  Dies  Irae.  Prose  here  means  a 
piece  of  rhythmical  or  rhymed  accentual  verse,  sung  or  said  between  the  epistle  and 
gospel  at  certain  masses.  It  is  also  called  a  sequence.  "Victimae  Paschali,"  "Veni, 
Sancte  Spiritus,"  "Lauda  Sion,"  "Dies  Irae,"  are  examples,  but  neither  Le  Brun  nor 
Benedict  XIV.  recognized  the  "Stabat  Mater"  as  a  prose. — P.  H. 

§  We  must  in  justice  deal  with  the  erroneous  view  of  certain  misinformed  critics 
who  have  tried  to  pass  off  Franck's  symphony  as  an  offshoot  (they  do  not  say  imitation, 
because  the  difference  between  the  two  works  is  so  obvious)  of  Saint-Saens's  work  in 
C  minor.  The  question  can  be  settled  by  bare  facts.  It  is  true  that  the  Symphony  with 
organ,  by  Saint-Saens,  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  England  in  1885  (sic),  but  it  was 
not  known  or  played  in  France  until  two  (sic)  years  later  (January  9,  1887,  at  the  Con- 
servatory) ;  now  at  this  time  Franck's  Symphony  was  completely  finished. — V.  d'l. 

M.  d'Indy  is  mistaken  in  the  date  of  the  performance  in  London  ;  but  his  argument 
holds  good. — P.  H. 
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THE  LYRIC  THEATRE         .         .         .         BALTIMORE 

Mount  Royal  and  Maryland  Avenues 
Thirty-fourth  Season  in  Baltimore 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  I9I8-.I9I9 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT 
WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  19 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 

Saint-Saens     .        .         .  -       .  Symphony  in  A  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  marcato;  Allegro  appassionato. 

II.  Adagio. 

III.  Scherzo:  Presto;  Un  poco  meno  mosso. 

IV.  Prestissimo. 

Debussy Nocturnes 

I.    Nuages. 
II.     Fetes. 


Mozart  .         .      Recitative,  "Tutto  e  disposto,"  arid  Aria,  "Aprite  un  po' 

quegP  occhi,"  from  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro"  (Act  IV.) 

Bach       .         .         .     Concerto  No.  2  in  F  major,  for  Violin,  Flute,  Oboe, 

and  Trumpet 
(Messrs.  Fradkin,  Laurent,  Longy,  Heim) 
I.     Allegro  moderato. 
II.    Andante. 
III.     Allegro.' 

(Harpsichord  accompaniment  by  Charles  W.  Adams) 
Massenet     .    .         .         .         .   Air,  "Vision  Fugitive,"  from  "Herodiade" 

Weber     ...        .        .        .        ,      Overture  to  "Der  Freischutz" 


SOLOIST 
REINALD  WERRENRATH 


There.will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Debussy's  "Nocturnes" 
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The  Artist 


AND  THE 


Saltan 


f"he  wonderful,  rich  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  very  conception 
of  beauty. — Levitzki. 

It   has  that   refined   quality,   that   warm   and    luscious   tone   which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual  appeal. — A  Ida. 

The   Baldwin   Piano    has  no   peer   in  faithfully   voicing   an   artist'i 
spirit. — Brown. 

I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano. — La  Forge. 

The  beautiful  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  merits  its  popularity. — Amato. 

Using  a  Baldwin,  we  rest  assured  that  we  have  an  instrument  which 
will  meet  every  requirement. — Fanning. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  is  a  most  wonderful  help  and  support. — Xielsen. 

I  consider  the  Baldwin  the  Stradivarius  of  the  few  really  great  Pianos 
of  the  world. — Dc  Pachmann. 

A  tone  that  blends  so  well  with  my  voice. — Sembrich. 


The  Baldwin  Piano  Company 

•  ATI  <  UK  A                                            ST.  LOUIS 

I  U1  .S.  Wib.ih  A«.  1 1  1 1  CH.vt  Strcrt 

I    V>RK  VLR  SAN   FRANC1 

66W  JtH  Atrn.M  16V)  C*lifarru*  Str**  310  Suiter  Strrrt 

MUftera  Louisville                              DALLAI 
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Symphony  No.  2,  A  minor,  Op.  55 Camille  Saint-Saens 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  9,  1835;  now  living  at  Paris.) 

Saint-Saens,  composer  of  music,  pianist,  organist,  acoustician, 
archaeologist,  playwright,  comedian,  caricaturist,  feuilletonist,  critic, 
traveller,  amateur  of  art,  mathematics,  astronomy,  man  of  the  world, 
has  composed  five  symphonies:  No.  1,  E-flat  major,  produced  in  1853 
and  published  in  1855;  No.  2,  F  major,  composed  in  1856,  performed  in 
1857,  never  published  and  not  now  in  the  possession  of  the  composer; 
No.  3,  D  major,  composed  in  i859,  performed  in  1860,  but  thrown 
overboard;  No.  4,  A  minor,  composed  in  1859,  not  published  until  1878, 
now  called  by  Saint-Saens  his  second;  No.  5,  with  organ,  C  minor, 
composed  in  1886,  produced  in  London  in  the  same  year  and  now  known 
as  No.  3. 

The  symphony  in  A  minor  was  heard  with  the  first  pianoforte  con- 
certo, Op.  17,  the  first  violin  concerto,  Op.  20  (played  by  Joseph  White), 
and  a  Romance  for  violoncello  (played  by  J.  Lasserre) — taken  from  the 
Suite  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte,  Op.  16,  at  a  concert  given  by  Saint- 
Saens  late  in  February  or  early  in  March,  1862,  in  the  Salle  Pleyel, 
Paris.  The  Adagio  and  the  Scherzo  were  played  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, February  18,  1872.  The  symphony  was  performed  under 
Saint-Saens 's  direction  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipsic,  February 
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30,   L879.     The  whole  Bymphony  was  performed  at  a  ChAtelel  concert. 
Puis,   February    1,    1SS0,  and  this  performance  was  announced  as  the 

first 

The  tirst  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Asso- 
ciation, December  L\  1SS0.  Carl  Zerrahn  conductor. 

The  Boston  Bymphony  orchestra  performed  the  symphony  in  Boston, 
November  12.  1892,  Arthur  Nikisch  conductor. 

The  Bymphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  inter- 
changeable with  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns, 
two  trumpets,  ket tledrums,  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  Jules 
Pasdeloup. 

The  traditional  symphonic  form  is  preserved  with  a  few  trifling  ex- 
ceptions: the  introduction  to  the  first  movement  an  Allegro,  not  a  slow 
e.  and  an  innovation  in  the  Scherzo. 

I.  The  Introduction.  Allegro  niarcato,  A  minor,  t>-l.  is  made  up  of 
free  preluding.  The  main  body  of  the  first  movement,  Allegro  appas- 
sionato, A  minor.  2-2,  is  noteworthy  for  the  persistent  rhythm  of  a 
dotted  quarter-note  followed  by  an  eighth.  The  first  theme  is  treated 
as  a  fugato.  The  second  theme  is  in  F  major.  There  is  no  repetition 
after  the  tirst  part  of  the  movement.  The  composer  proceeds  directly 
to  the  lice  fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  regularly  with  the  return 
of  the  first   theme,  now  accompanied  by  a  counter-subject   taken  from 
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fragments  of  the  conclusion  theme.  The  second  theme  does  not  appear 
in  this  third  part.  A  fortissimo  repetition  of  the  first  theme  by  the 
whole  orchestra  brings  the  end.  The  economy  of  means  is  noteworthy: 
the  whole  of  the  main  body  seems  to  be  developed  from  the  fugato 
theme,  as  this  is  apparently  derived  from  foregoing  ascending  and 
descending  progressions  of  thirds. 

s  II.  Adagio,  E  major,  3-8.  A  delicate  Romanza  in  which  the  English 
horn  plays  a  prominent  part. 

III.  The  Scherzo,  Presto,  A  minor,  3-4,  is  in  regular  form,  and  it  is 
followed  by  a  trio  un  poco  meno  mosso,  A  major,  3-4;  but  as  this  trio— 
although  the  composer  does  not  so  name  it — is  dying  away,  and  the 
return  of  the  Scherzo  is  expected,  a  fortissimo  chord  suddenly  ends  the 
movement. 

IV.  Prestissimo,  A  major,  6-8.     In  the  form  of  a  saltarello. 


• 


Nocturnes  Nos.  1,  2:  NuaCes;  Fetes  .     .     .     .     ,  Claude  Debussy 

(Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  26,  1918.)  • 

The  Nocturnes  by  Debussy  are  three  in  number.  The  first  two, 
"Nuages"  and  "Fetes,"  were  produced  at  a  Lamoureux  concert, 
Paris,  December  9, 1900,  and  they  were  played  by  the  same  orchestra 
January  6,  1901.  The  third,  "Sirenes,"  was  first  produced — in  com- 
pany with  the  other  two — at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  October  27,  1901. 
The  third  is  for  orchestra  with  chorus  of  female  voices.  At  this 
last  concert  the  friends  of  Mr.  Debussy  were  so  exuberant  in  mani- 
festations of  delight  that  there  was  sharp  hissing  as  a  corrective. 

The  first  performance  of  the  three  Nocturnes  in  the  United  States 
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was  at  a  "Chickering  Production''  Concert  in  Boston,  February 
in,  LQ04,  when  Mr.  Lang  contacted.  The  Nocturnal  were  played 
twice  at  this  concert  Nocturnes  Nob.  i  and  2  were  played  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  led  by  Mr,  Vincent  d'imly  as  guest. 
al  Philadelphia,  December  i.  L905,  Washington.  D.C.,  December  B, 
L906,  New  York.  December  (->.  L906.    The  three  were  played  at  a 

concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  December 
11'.   L90&     Mr.   Fiedler  conducted,  and  the  rhoral  Hub  of  the  New 

Ehigland  Conservatory  of  Music  sang  the  vocal  parts  in  the  third 
Nocturne.  The  three  were  performed  again  in  Hoston  on  April  27, 
1912,  when  the  Musical  Art  Club  sang  the  vocal  parts.  The  first 
Nocturne  was  played  on  April  5,  1918,  in  memory  of  the  composer. 

Debussy  furnished  a  programme  tor  the  suite:  at  least,  this 
programme  is  attributed  to  him.  Some  who  are  not  wholly  in 
Sympathy  with  what  they  loosely  call  ''the  modern  movement" 
may  think  that  the  programme  itself  needs  elucidation.  Debussy's 
peculiar  forms  of  expression  in  prose  are  not  easily  Englished. 
and  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  reproduce  certain  shades  of 
meaning. 

"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  intended  to  have  here  a  more  general 
and.  above  all,  a  more  decorative  meaning.  \\V.  then,  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  form  of  the  nocturne,  but  with  everything  that 
this  word  Includes  in  the  way  of  diversified  Impression  and  special 

lights. 

••  'Clouds9:   the  unchangeable  appearance  of  the  sky.  with  the 

slow  and  solemn  march  of  clouds  dissolving  in  a  gray  agony  tinted 
with   white. 

u 'Festivals' :  movement,  rhythm  dancing  in  the  atmosphere,  with 
bursts  of  brusque  light.    There  is  also  the  episode  of  a  procession 
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(a  dazzling  and  wholly  idealistic  vision)  passing  through  the  festi- 
val and  blended  with  it;  but  the  main  idea  and  substance  obsti- 
nately remain,— always  the  festival  and  its  blended  music,— 
luminous  dust  participating  in  the  universal  rhythm  of  all  things. 

"  'Sirens' :  the  sea  and  its  innumerable  rhythm ;  then  amid  the 
billows  silvered  by  the  moon  the  mysterious  song  of  the  Sirens  is 
heard ;  it  laughs  and  passes." 

The  Nocturnes  are  scored  as  follows: — 

I.  Two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  strings.  The  movement 
begins  Modere,  6-4. 

II.  Throe  flutes,  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one 
bass  tuba,  two  harps,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and 
snare-drum  (in  the  distance),  strings.    Anime  et  tres  rhythm^,  4-4. 

III.  Three  flutes,  one  oboe,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  harps,  eight  so- 
prano voices,  eight  mezzo-soprano  voices,  strings.  Moderement 
anim6,  12-8. 

Debussy  before  his  death  made  many  changes  in  the  instru- 
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ACCOMPANIST 

Repertoire:  Arias.  Italian.  French  and  English. 
Songs  and  Ballads.    Songs  in  Costume 

Copy  of  Col.  Taylor's  letter. — Shubert  Thea- 
tre. Boston.  June  24,  1 9 1 8. 
My  dear  Miss  Kingman. — The  devotion  to 
your  country  as  expressed  in  your  generous 
contribution  given  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  on 
Saturday  evening  was  sincerely  appreciated  by 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  you, 
especially  by  myself,  who  was  responsible  for 
half  the  programme.     Your  beautiful  voice 
together  with  your  charming  personality  cap- 
tivated  everybody.    I  predict  for  you  a  most 
successful  future  and  shall  watch  your  career 
a    as  it  develops,  with  a  keen  interest. 

Very  sincerely.  CHAS.  W.  TAYLOR. 

Colonel  U.S.  Army — Cavalry. 
Management 
R.  E.  Johnston.  1 45 1  Broadway.  N.Y. 

Residence.  24  West  59th  St..  N.Y. 
Telephone.  Plaza  6876. 
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mentation  of  these   Nocturnes.     The   revised  edition  will  be  heard 
here  for  the  first  time. 

The  scire  is  dedicated  to  Georges  llartmann,  nuisie  publisher 
and  Librettist.  M.  dean  Marnold  contributed  an  elaborate 
study  of  these  Nocturnes  to  Lv  Oourrier  Musical  i  Paris),  March 
1.  IT).  May  1,  December  1  .\  L902;  January  10.  February  15,  190^ 
He  analyzed  them  minutely,  with  the  aid  of  many  illustrations 
in  musical  notation,  and  dissected  the  tonal  and  harmonic  syntax 
of  the  composer.    He  arrived  at  two  conclusions : — 

1.  "The  natural  predisposition  of  the  human  organism  to  perceive 
sonorous  combinations  according  to  the  simples!  relations  would 
as  a  consequence  have. only  the  Introduction  into  our  music  of  the 
interval  corresponding  to  the  harmonics  7  and  11. 

2.  ''After  all  the  masterpieces  which  constitute  the  history  of  our 
muvic  as  it  is  written  by  the  greatest  masters,  the  Nocturnes  and 
the  whole  work  of  Claude  Debussy  are  as  a  Hat  denial  to  every 
dogmatic  theory.  But  in  the  ten  centuries  of  the  evolution  of  our 
musical  art  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  instance  of  such  an  important 
step  as  this  in  advance." 
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HAiivK.  "Ti  ri"  |  MfiPOflTTO,"  and  Akia,  "ApUCT  r\  eo'  QTJtOti 

in."  ntOM  'l.i.  Nora  Di  Figabo"  (Act  l\ 

WOLFG  kNG   Am  tf>EU8   Mozart 
(Bom  at  Saliburg,  .lamiary  27,  L750;  died  at  Vienna,  Deoembef  ">.  1791. 

"].v  Nfone  di  Figaro:  dramma  giocoso  in  quadro  atti;  poesia  di 
Lorenzo  Da  Ponte,  aggiustata  dalla  oommedia  del  Beaumarehais,  'Le 
Mariage  die  Figaro*;  madea  di  W.  A.  .Mozart."  was  composed  at  Vienna 

in  L786  and  produced  there  on  May  1  of  the  same  year.  The  cast 
was  as  follows:  il  Conte  Almaviva.  Mandini:  la  Contessa.  I.aschi; 
Susanna.  Storaee:  Figaro,  Benucci;  Cherubino,  Bussani;  Marccllina. 
Mainlini;  Basilio  and  Don  Cunio,  Ochelly  (so  Mozart  wrote  Michael 
Kelly's  name,  but  Kelly  says  in  his  Reminiscences  that  he  was 
called  OKelly  in  Italy);  Bartolo  and  Antonio,  Bussani;  Barberina, 
Xannina  Gottlieb  (who  later  created  the  part  of  Painina  in  Mozart's 
"Magic  Flute,"  September  30,  1791).  Mozart  conducted.  The 
11  met  Ztttumj  i\o.  35,  1786)  published  this  review:  "On  Monday, 
May  1.  a  new  Italian  Sing&piel  in  four  acts  was  performed  for  the  tirst 
time  It  is  entitled  '  Le  Xozze  di  Figaro,'  and  arranged  after  the  French 
bomedy  of  Hrn.  v.  Beaomarchaifi  by  Urn.  Abb.  Da  Ponte,  theatre-poet. 
The  music  to  it  is  by  Hrn.  Kapellmeister  Mozart."  The  opera  was 
performed  nine  times  that  year.  Only  Martin's  "  Burbero  di  buon 
more"  had  as  many  performances.      But   when   Martin's  "  C'osa  rara" 
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met  with  overwhelming  success  on  November  17,  1786,  emperor  and 
public  forgot  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  which  was  not  performed  in 
Vienna  in  1787  and  1788,  and  was  first  heard  thereafter  on  August.  29, 
1789. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  in  Bishop's  remod- 
elled English  version,  in  New  York  on  May  3,  1823. 

This  recitative  (Andante,  F  major,  4-4)  and  aria  (Moderato,  E-flat 
maj  or,  4-4)  is  sung  by  Figaro  in  the  fourth  act  (Garden  scene) . 

Recitative. 

Tutto  e  disposto;  l'ora  dovrebbe  esser  vicina;  io  sento  gente — e  dessa!  non 
e  alcun;  buja  e  la  notte,  ed  io  comincio  omai  a  fare  il  scimunito  mestiere  di  marito. 
Ingrata!  Nel  momento  della  mia  cerimonia  ei  godeva  leggendo;  e  nel  vederlo,  io 
rideva  di  me  senza  saperlo.  O  Susanna!  Susanna!  quanta  pena  mi  costi!  con 
quell'  ingenua  faccia,  con  quegli  occhi  innocenti,  chi  creduto  l'avria?  ah!  che  il 
fidarsi  a  donna,  a  donna,  e  ognor  follia! 

Aria. 

Aprite  un  po'  quegl'  occhi, 
Uomini  incauti  e  schiocchi, 
Guardate  queste  femmine, 
Guardate  cosa  son! 
Queste  chiamate  dee, 
Dagli  ingannati  sensi, 
A  cui  tributa  incensi 
La  debole  ragion. 
'  Son  streghe  che  incantano  per  farci  penar, 


There's  a  homelike  hospitality — there's  a  constant  changing  menu 
— there's  good  music  to  entertain  you — and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  little  details  that  quickly  win  you  to  the 
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Come  for  your  noontime  luncheon — come  for  dinner — come  after 
theatre  hours — come  any  time  you  like  and  you'll  always  find 
here  a  real  bit  of  recreation  and  pleasure. 
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Sirens  che  cantano  per  farci  affogar, 

( 'ivciic  che  all  tttano  per  trarci  Le  piume, 
mete  che  brillano  per  togiierd  illume, 

8  10  roso  sj)inoso, 

9  d  volpi  vets 

B    i  one  beoJcDe, 

Colombe,  maugne. 

Nfaeetre  d'inganni, 

Amichte  d'affanni, 

Clu'  fingono,  mentono,  amore  noo  Benton, 

Noii  Benton  pietA,     No. 

II  resto,  il  raeto  nol  dico, 

Gift  Ognuno,  gia  ognuno  lo  sa. 

Thi<  baa  been  Englished  as  follows: — 

Recitative, 

All  is  prepared  DOW,  soon  it  will  be  their  hour  of  meeting.  Some  one  approaches — 
I  hear  nerl  No,  'tu  aought;  all  is  in  darkness;  betimes  1  am  commencing  to 
play  the  silly  part  of  an  over-anxious  husband.    The  traitress!    To  betray  me  on 

i  our  marriage,  to  have  Bent  him  that  letter;    and  while  he  read  it,  like  a  fool 

at  my  own  case  1  was  laughing.    ()  Susanna!   Susanna]    What  distraction  thou  hast 

in-'     That   face  -<>  BWCet   and   candid,   and   those  eyes  so   ingenuous,  of  deceit 
win.  •  them?    Ah  ye,  who  trust  in  woman,  false  woman,  great  is  your  folly! 
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Aria. 

Ye  men,  will  nothing  school  ye, 

Shall  women  ever  fool  ye, 

With  Reason's  eyes  examine  them, 

Behold  them  as  they  are. 

She  whom  ye  make  your  idol, 

While  treacherous  sense  constrains  ye, 

With  guile  alone  enchains  ye, 

To  her  triumphal' car. 

Like  witches  enthralling  us,  they  work  but  our  bane, 

Like  fair  sirens  lulling  us,  we  wake  unto  pain, 

Like  owlets  they  fascinate  the  prey  they  would  frighten, 

Like  meteors  illuminate  the  darkness  they  heighten, 

They're  roses  all  briars,  they're  rank  falsifiers, 

They're  doves  full  of  malice,  fierce  tiger  that  dallies, 

Their  joy  is  confusion,  they  dote  on  delusion, 

They're  evermore  turning,  with  love  never  burning, 

No  pity  they  show,  No! 

The  rest  we'll  pass  over  in  silence, 

Too  well  their  devices  you  know. 


Concerto  in  F  major,  for  Violin,  Flute,  Oboe,  Trumpet,  with 

ACCOMPANIMENT  OF  TWO  VlOLINS,  VlOLA,  VIOLONCELLO,  AND  HARP- 
SICHORD  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750.) 

This,  composition  is  the  second  of  the  six  Brandenburg  concertos. 
Completed  March  24,  1721,  they  were  written  in  answer  to  the  wish  of 
a  Prussian  prince,  Christian  Ludwig,  Margraf  of  Brandenburg,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  Great  Elector  by  a  second  wife.  The  prince  was 
provost  of  the  Cathedral  at  Halberstadt.  He  was  a  bachelor,  and  he 
lived  now  at  Berlin  and  now  on  his  estate  at  Malchow.  Fond  of 
music,  and  not  in  an  idle  way,  he  was  extravagant  in  his  tastes  and 
mode  of  life,  and  often  went  beyond  his  income  of  nearly  fifty  thousand 
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thalere.  Be  met  Bach  some  say  at  Carlsbad  in  1718  or  1720,  and 
aaked  him  to  write  some  pieoee  for  his  private  orchestra,  which  con- 
tained players  of  high  reputation. 

Bach  sent  the  pieces  entitled  "Concerts  avec  Plusieurs  Instruinen 
to  Berlin,  with  a  dedication  in  French.     This  dedication  was  probably 
written  by  some  courtier  at   Cothen,  where   Bach  was  then  living; 

Nothing  ifl  known  about   the  reception,  nor  is  it    known  whether  they 

were  ever  played  at  the  palace  of  the  prince.  It  was  his  habit  to  cata- 
logue his  music;  but  the  name  of  Bach  was  not  found  in  the  list,  although 

the  names  of  Vivaldi.  Venturing  Yalcntiri,  Brescianello,  and  Other 
writers  of  concertos,  were  recorded.  Spitta  thinks  that  the  pieces  were 
probably  included  in  miscellaneous  lots,  as  "77  concertos  by  different 

masters  and  for  various  instruments  at    1  ggr  (altogether  12  thlr,  20 

ggr  ";  or  "  100  concertos  by  different  masters  for  various  instruments 
No.  3,  3  loth."  The  Brandenburg  concertos  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  ,J.  P.  Kirnberger.  They  were  then  owned  by  the  Princess 
Amalie.  sister  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  a  pupil  of  Kirnberger.  Their 
next  and  final  home  was  the  Royal  Library,  Berlin.  They  were  edited 
by  B.  w.  Dehh,  and  published  by  Peters.  Leipsic,  in  L850, 

In    tin4    dedication    to    '"Son    Altesse    Royalle,    Monsci^neiir   Crctien 

Louis,   Marggraf  de  Brandenbourg,  etc..  etc.,  etc.,"  dated  Cothen. 

March    24,     L721,     Bach    entreated     the    Margrave    "very    humbly"' 

"not  to  jud^e  the  imperfections  of  the  concertos  by  the  severity  of 

that  fine  and  delicate  taste  which  every  one  knows  that  he  POOOOOOOO; 

but  rather  to  see  in  them,  by  his  kind  consideration,  the  profound 

respect   and  the  very  humble  allegiance  which  they  seek  to  convey." 
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The  original  autograph  bears  the  title  "  Concerto  2do  a  1  Tromba, 
1  Flauto,  1  Hautbois,  1  Violino  concertati,  e  2  Violini,  1  Viola  e  Violone 
in  Ripieno  col  Violoncello  e  Basso  per  il  Cembalo. " 

The  original  version  has  seldom  been  used,  mainly  on  account  of 
the  high  range  of  Bach's  music  for  the  trumpet.  Kretschmar  sug- 
gested instead  of  the  trumpet  a  second  violin  rather  than  the  C  clarinet 
or  the  lower  octave  of  trumpet.  Felix  Mottl  divided  the  trumpet  part 
between  two  trumpets.  He  used  the  lower  octaves  in  the  extreme 
high  passages  and  he  added  wood- wind  instruments  and  horns.  This 
version  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  concert, 
December  28,  1901,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor. 

Mr.  Rabaud  has  given  the  music  for  solo  trumpet  to  two  trumpets; 
otherwise  the  score  of  Bach  is  followed. 

I.  Allegro,  alia  breva,  F  major. 

II.  Andante,  D  minor,  3-4.  The  movement  is  based  on  a  subject 
that  is  given  first  to  the  solo  violin.  Scored  for  flute,  oboe,  violin, 
violoncello,  and  harpsichord. 

III.  Allegro  assai,  F  major,  2-4. 

"The  limitations  of  the  trumpet  cause  the  subject  of  the  first  move- 
ment to  have  rather  an  Italian  air,  as  it  was  inevitable  to  base  the 
passages  allotted  to  it  mainly  on  the  component  notes  of  a  chord ; 
otherwise  that  instrument  does  its  best  to  play  the  same  type  of  pas- 
sages as  the  violins.  The  middle  movement  is  a  kind  of  quartet  be- 
tween the  flute,  hautboy,  violin,  and  'cello;  and  the  last  a  showy 
'movement  in  which  the  trumpet  figures  very  gaily,  and  has  a  part 
which  is  almost  unplayable  in  modern  times  owing  to  the  extreme 
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altitude  to  which  it  ifl  called  to  rise."     (\  Hubert  H.  Parry's  "Johann 
istiao  Bach.'! 
NiottJ  said  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  published  in  1901:  "Perhaps 

a  talented  builder  will  invent  an  instrument  which,  keeping  the  quality 
of  the  trumpet,  may  provide  the  means  of  performing  the  original  score* 

In  that  case,  of  course,  my  arrangement  must  he  instantly  ignored." 


Air.  "Vision  Fugitive,"  from  "HArodiadb" 

JUUBS    KMILE    FRSDEKIC    MASSl&fST 

(Born  at  Montaud,  near  Saint-£tienne,  France,  on  M:iv  12,  1842;   died  August  14, 

1912.) 

"Herodiade,"  opera  in  three  acts,  the  text  by  Millet  and  Grfrnont 
the  music  by  Massenet,  was  first  given  at   the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie 
in  Brussels  on  December  19,  1881.     It  had  a  success  of  a  season;    but 
when  given  at   the  Opora-Italien  in  Paris  on  January  3D,   1SS1,  after 
being  partly  rewritten  by  the  composer,  it  failed  completely.     The  air 

sung  at  this  concert  is  in  the  part  of  Bdredej  the  original  text  is: — 

II  ERODE. 

(R&-italif.) 

Ce  breuvage  pourrail  me  donner  us  fcd  revel 

Je  pourrais  la  revoir,  eontempler  sa  beaute! 
Divine  volupie 

A  mcs  regards  promise!    Bsperanoe  fcrop  breve 
Qui  vicns  beroer  mon  ooeur  et  troubler  ma  raisoii. 
All'  oe  t'enfuifl  pas,  0  donee  illusion! 

Air.) 

Vision  fugitive  ef  toujoura  poorsuivie, 
Ange  mvstarieux  qui  preuds  toute  ma  vie, 

All'  ofael  toi  que  je  vein  voir, 

\\< m  amour,  0  moo  eapoirl 
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CADILLACS  are  beautiful  cars 
to  look  upon. 

The  super-excellence  of  Cadillac 
mechanism  is  augmented  and  em- 
phasized by  coach  work  wherein  the 
designers'  art  and  the  builders'  skill 
are  everywhere  reflected. 

The  simplicity  of  design  and  grace  of 
contour  impart  a  dignity  of  bearing 
which  identifies  them  as  cars  of  dis- 
tinction and  refinement — unmarred 
by  anything  which  savors  of  the 
tawdry  or  freakish. 
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Vision  fugitive  aui  preoda  Urate  mi  vie, 
Te  proooor  aaoa  mee  braa! 
Sentir  battre  too  ocsur 
I  fuoe  amoweuae  ardear! 

Puis  mourir  enlaces  daos  una  mfcne  ivr. 
Pour  ccs  transports, 
Poor  oette  flamme, 
Ah,  Huifl  ramordfl 
aane  plaints  je  donneraia  moo  ame 
Pour  tot,  <"•  mon  amourl 

Vision  fugitive,  etc. 

The  literal  English  prose  translation  of  this  is: — 

Hkrod  (Recitath*  :  This  potion  might  give  me  such  a  dream!  I  might  sec  her 
agam,  gate  upon  her  beauty!  Divine  ecstasy,  promised  to  my  eves!  Too  brief 
hope  that  conies  to  flatter  my  heart  and  disturb  mv  reason.  Ah!  do  not.  escape  me, 
■■t  illusion] 

(Air  :  Fleeting  virion  always  pursued,  mysterious  angel  that  takest  all  my  life, 

Ah'     tlfl  thee  that   1  yearn  to  Bee,  <>  mv  love!     ()  mv  hope1      Fleeting  vision  that 

3l  all  my  hie.     To  press  thee  in  my  arms!     To  feel  thv  heart  beat  with  loving 

warmth!     Then  to  die  enchained  in  one  intoxication.      For  these  transports,  for  this 

love.  Ah'  without  remorse  and  without  a  complaint  1  would  give  mv  soul  for  thee. 

my  1 


ENTR'ACTE. 

TIMS   AND    RHYTHM. 
From  tin-  London  Times,  February  17,  1917.) 

In   one  performance   last   week    time   was  subordinated   to  tone;  in 
another  time  was  sacrificed  to  expression.      Jt  is  worth  while  to  consider 

the  impulse  which  underlies  such  practice. 

Music  takes  place  wholly  in  time.      Pitch,  quality,  and  rhythm  are  all 
ultimately  questions  of  speed.      It  is  this  dependence  of  music  wholly 
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Just  as  the  wonderful  art  of  Heifetz  is  reproduced  on. 
the  phonograph,  so  are  the  interpretations  of  the  world's 
master  pianists  duplicated  on  the  marvellous  Duo-Art 
Reproducing  Piano. 

"The  value  of  the   Duo-Art   Piano   is   almost 

incalculable.     It  is  the  instrument  of  a  new  musical 

art." 

— Harold  Bauer. 

The  Duo-Art  Piano  re-creates  the  performances  of 
such  artists  as  Bauer,  Paderewski,  Mark  Hambourg,  Busoni, 
Leginska,  and  many  others. 

It  plays  note  for  note  as  they  played. 

We  invite  you  to  hear  them  in  our  salons. 

The  Duo-Art  Piano  may  only  be  obtained  in  the  Steinway,  Weber,  Steck 
and  Stroud  models — Uprights  and  Grands. 
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on  time  that  fits  it  to  be  the  language  of  eternal  things.  For  just  as 
time  IS  our  ultimate  test  of  truth,  BO  when  we  consider  closely  the 
"eternals"  and  "everlastings"  of  the  Bible,  we  see  that  their  ethical 

:iing,    as    apart    from    their    religious,    is    "intense"    or    "perfect." 
'Thy  centuries  follow  each  other  perfecting  a  small  wildflower."      Du- 
ration of  time  can  be  measured  only  by  the  things  done  in  it  and  what 
they  have  meant  to  us;   by  length  of  time  we  really  mean  its  fulness. 
"  Ripeness  is  all." 

It  is  this  feeling  that  time  is  of  the  essence  of  eternity,  nor  merely 
stains  its  white  radiance,  that  has  led  musicians  to  chafe  at  its  limitations. 
Time,  from  the  chanang  of  Borneo  to  the  "feet  on  the  sofa  beating 
delicate  time  to  the  air,"  reaches  human  consciousness  before  tone.  It 
also  leaves  it  later;  it  is  recorded  how  a  good  musician  once  became 
at  a  performance  suddenly  tune-deaf,  and  for  live  years  was  able  to 
appreciate  only  the  time  and  not  the  pitch  of  notes.  But  we  are  all 
dimly  aware  that  the  time  we  secure  by  measured  lengths  is  too  wooden, 
and  that  there  is  an  ideal  rhythm  which  cannot  be  caged  in  bar-lines. 
It  was  at  this  ideal  rhythm  that  plainsong  aimed  when  it  made  the  time 
of  music  depend  on  the  length  of  the  words,  which  it  thus  filled  with 

ase  life  and  fitted  to  be  a  vehicle  for  the  aspirations  of  the  age  of 
faith. 

Instrumental  composers  have  recently  felt  this  need  also,  and  have 

:  experimenting  to  get  time  perfectly  fluid  and  yet  not  vague.  The 
protean  time-signatures  in  the  third  act  of  "Tristan"  form  a  special 
case;  the  point  there  is  to  suggest  the  erratic  state  of  the  hero's  pulse 
as  his  whole  past  comes  thronging  into  a  sick  fancy.  Hut  in  "  Pe- 
trouchka"  and  "  be  Sacre  du  Printemps"  there  are  in  the  multiplication 
of  time  signatures  three  distinct  musical  objects — to  bar  by  phrase 
Instead  of  by  time  unit  (merely  as  a  clearer  form  of  notation),  to  cuinu- 
phrases  for  a  metrical  climax,  and  to  blur  the  too  stiff  outline 
of  a  theme  by  another  whose  motion  nearly,  but  not  quite,  coincides. 

land  these  methods  it  is  necessary  to  think  in  pages  instead 

and   this  means  that  there  must  be  Other  pages  which  supply 
the  unity  from  which  these  arc   1  drvergetl 

ot  its  notions  of  strict  time  first  from  concerted  music,  where 
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No  motor  truck  could  be  more  economical  of  operation  than  the 
Armleder.  It  eliminates  "waste"  because  of  its  improved  design,  perfected 
construction  and  standardized  parts,  guaranteeing  maximum  efficiency 
with  the  greatest  number  of  working  hours. 

The  Armleder  is  the  ONE  Motor  Truck 
which  has  these  exclusive  features: 


SPRINGS,  Armleder  Patented,  without 
shackles  and  bolts,  and  about  48  less 
wearing  parts.  Will  be  replaced  free  if 
they  break  even  with  reasonable  abuse. 

RADIATOR  that  rides  on  springs  and 
will  never  leak. 


RADIUS  RODS  that  relieve  the  springs; 
stop  universal  joint  trouble,  and 
reduce  gasolene  consumption  and  tire 
wear. 

FRAME  that  will  not  break  or  sheer  out 
of  square. 

WHEELS  that  have  two  extra  spokes;  an  extra  square  inch  against 
the  felloe  and  an  extra  square  inch  in  the  hub  on  each  spoke. 

ARMLEDERS  have  Continental  Red  Seal  Motors;  perfect  Three-Point  Susjtinsion, 
Brown-Lipe  Transmission,  Straight  Line  Drive,  Timken  David  Brown  Worm  and  Timken 
Axles  and  Bearings  throughout.  Truck  equipped  with  Wood  hydraulic  hoist  and  steel 
dump  bodies. 

For  Performance  plus  Endurance  put  it  up  to  ARMLEDER 
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it  is  necessary  for  the  voices  to  arrive  punctually,  and  secondly  from 

the  dance,  which  obviously  "beats"  time.  But  rhythm  comes  from  the 
words  of  every-day  Speech,  which  M.  Jourdain  used  with  such  triumphant 
success  at  his  very  first  attempt.  When  these  are  gathered  into  verse 
they  Struggle  and  protest,  and  we  have  the  same  battle  between  rhythm 
and  time  as  is  always  being  fought  in  music. 

Vetse  has  logically,  not  historically,  three  moments.  First,  the 
syllables  are  counted,  not  weighed,  and  held  together  by  a  metrical 
dose,  by  assonance,  or  by  rhyme,  as  in  the  Latin  hymns.  Next,  the 
syllables  are  counted  and  weighed  and  the  close  dispensed  with,  as  in 
classical  lyrics.  Last,  syllables  are  taken  lis  equivalents!  two  shorts  for 
a  long,  as  in  classical  epics.  We  Northerns,  who  deal  in  stresses  rather 
than  lengths,  accept  equivalents  for  them,  which  means  that  we  increase, 
diminish,  or  displace  them.  In  blank  verse,  lines  may  have  actually 
six  or  four,  even  only  three,  stresses,  but  they  always  have  the  felt 
length  of  live;  the  prosaic  eflect  of  keeping  strictly  to  live  stresses  was 
to  be  seen  in  a  priceless  disquisition  on  afternoon  tea  which  appeared 
some  years  ago  in  Punch.  Besides  being  cancelled  stress  may  be  dis- 
turbed:— 

,   And  that  their  fame  centuries  long  should  ring 
They  cared  not  overmuch; 
But  cared  greatly  t'>  sLrw  God  ami  the  King 
And  keep  the  Nelson  touch. 
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What  gives  these  their  swing  is  the  regular,  but  not  identical,  dis- 
placement of  stress  in  the  first  and  third  lines,  that  is,  the  cross-rhythm. 
Cross-rhythm  is  the  driving  power  of  tune.  Verse  has  much  of  it  and 
music  is  full  of  it.  Two  clear  instances  are  Purcell's  "I  attempt  from 
Love's  sickness,"  and  the  theme  of  the  slow  movement  of  Brahms's 
third  symphony. 

This  rebellion  against  the  bar-line  comes  out  also  in  the  conductor's 
rubato,  which  creates  tradition,  such  as  the  "Handel  tradition";  but 
no  less  in  the  "snap"  of  the  tune  whistled  down  the  street,  which  is 
making  the  ragtime  of  tomorrow  as  slang  is  making  its  words.  The 
sacrifice  of  time  to  expression  is  a  matter  of  musical  judgment;  its 
subordination  to  tone  is  more  difficult  to  justify. 


REALISM    IN   MUSIC. 

(From  the  London  Times,  June  22,  1918.) 

In  the  last  line  of  a  certain  song — "It  was  only  the  voice  of  a 
bird" — a  singer  lately  made  on  the  final  word  three  successive 
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trills  which  do  not  appear  in  the  printed  COpyj  and  there  were 
those  who  sniiliMl.  IT  they  smiled  at  that,  why  do  they  or  should 
they  not  at  the  cuckoo  whose  actual  call  is  heard  in  Beethoven's 
lie  at  the  brook."  or  at  the  nightingale's  '-evensong"  in  Handel's 
1/  Allegro?  And  is  there  not  something  presumptuous  in  rejecting 
such  a  device  when  we  know  from  Lucretius  that  "the  act  of  imitat- 
iimr  the  Liquid  notes  <>f  birds  was  far  earlier  than  the  art  of  linking 
smooth  verse  to  song"? 

There  are.  If  we  except  Mozart,  few  composers  who  have  not 
made  room  in  their  scheme  for  local  color.  Palestrina  sent  the 
voice  up  for  OSOetidit  in  cilum  and  down  for  8€ptUtUS  <  st.  PurceH's 
"For  look  how  high  the  heaven  is  in  comparison  with  the  earth" 
combines  both  motions:  and  once,  in  his  anxiety  to  be  appropriate, 
he  even  misses  the  point,  when  he  sets  "They  that  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships"  to  two  descending  octaves — as  if  the  words  had  been 

"go  down  at  sea"!  Handel  makes  the  sun  stand  still  upon  (Jibeon 
on  a  high  A.  and  lirahms  bases  the  stability  of  the  faith  on  a  low 
D.  By  Schiitz  the  stone  is  "rolled  away"  from  the  sepulchre  on  a 
scries  of  melodic  curves.  l>ach  would  go  off  into  an  6rgy  of 
chromatic  intervals  at  a  word  like  "sin"  or  "deceit."  or  of  involved 
figuration    at    "dander"    or   "confuse";   and    with    this   the   question 

merges  itself  in  the  deeper  one  of  the  power  of  tones  in  general  to 

express  the  sense  of  words,  with  which  we  are  not   now  concerned. 

In   these   instances   and   thousands  of  others   there   is  a   progn 
from  literal  to  allusive,  from  fact  to  idea.      As  Long  as  the  imitation 
Of  external  sounds  by  music  is  confined  to  allusion  and  stops  short 
Of  Statement  it  does  not  break  the  flow  of  the  thought.         When    Wag« 
ner'  -  Ik -roc-  enter  to  f.i  ii  f;i  res,  when  h  i  s  d  r;i  L,rou  moves  lumbering!  v  on 
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low  muttered  notes,  or  his  flames  leap  to  bright  points  fanned  by 
the  wind  of  intermittent  crescendos,  we  feel  that  there  has  been  no 
imitation,  only  suggestion.  But  the  guillotine  in  the  Symphonie 
Fantastique,  like  the  execution  in  Salome,  pulls  us  up  short  with 
grewsomely  realistic  sounds.  It  is  as  if  our  boat  suddenly  grounded 
on  a  shallow.  The  bleating  of  sheep  that  breaks  in  upon  Don 
Quixote's  dreams  of  chivalry  is  as  incongruous  as  a  cat  marching 
down  the  aisle  tail  in  air  during  the  Psalms.  And  it  is  meant  to 
be  so,  because,  overdone  and  unmusical  as  the  bleating  is,  the 
incongruity  of  a  bemused  hero  and  a  misunderstanding  world  is  the 
very  thing  to  be  expressed.  Again,  the  brass  band  in  "Cockaigne," 
the  kitchen  implements  in  Vaughan  Williams's  "Wasps,"  and  the 
mouth  organ  in  his  symphony  are  the  very  stuff  out  of  which  the 
music  is  to  be  made. 

Poetry  has  an  interesting  analogue  to  this  imitation  of  external 
sounds  in  music.  The  "music"  of  verse  is  too  subtle  a  thing  to 
imprison  in  a  definition,  but  it  includes  such  suggestions  as  the 
fretful  f's  followed  by  the  smooth  liquids  in  "After  life's  fitful  fever 
he  sleeps  well,"  and  the  hollow  vowels  of  "Toad,  that  under  cold 
stone  ..."  A  subtle  use  of  this  devise  makes  it  sometimes  state 
facts,  sometimes  hint  at  feelings.  Thus,  in  "First  Murderer. — Safe 
in  a  ditch  he  bides  with  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head"  we 
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hear  the  reiterated  and  monotonous  blows  in  the  alliteration  and 
.name  of  "twenty  trenched";  and  in  ".Macbeth. — Here  lay  Dun- 
can, his  silver  skin  laced  with  his  golden  blood,"  the  level  antith- 
with  its  balanced  euphony  contradicts  the  broken  sense  of  the 
words,  and  by  that  contradiction  hints  at  the  turmoil  in  the 
speaker's  mind.  The  monotony  there  and  the  smoothness  here  are 
both  external  to  the  sense  of  the  words,  and  are  both  woven  into  it 
for  a  purpose:  and  this  is  much  what  music  does  when  it  calls  in 
the  monotonous  hum  of  a  spinning-wheel  to  accentuate  Margaret's 
dull  despair,  or  falsities  the  Walhalla  motive  to  hint  at  what  Wotan 
has  forfeited  by  his  huckstering  spirit. 

To  return  now  to  the  original  questions.  As  to  Lucretius,  art  is 
most  itself  when  artists  are  most  themselves;  if,  in  the  morning  of 
the  world,  they  were  closer  than  we  are  to  nature,  they  were  right 
to  domesticate  the  skylark's  unpremeditated  lays,  though  we  can- 
not. Beethoven  has  led  us  so  naturally  out  through  the  woods  and 
st renins  that  we  hear  the  cuckoo  as  an  integral  part  of  the  land- 
scape. In  Handel's  time  singers  sang  like  nightingales,  and  there 
was  nothing  startling  in  a  soprano  pretending  to  be  one.  Mr.  Lan- 
don  Ronald  might  have,  but  has  not,  written  a  bravura  song;  so 
that  when  the  last  word  was  trilled  there  was  a  musical  pun  which 
neither  composer  nor  singer  intended. 


OVEBTUBE,  "Deb   FfiBIBCHttTz"     ....     Carl  Maria  vox  Wkhi.ic 
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"Der  I'rei<chutz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  lYiedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  IS,  1821, 
The  ca-t   \va<  as  follows:    Agatbe,  (  'aroline  Seidler;    Aennchcn.  Johanna 
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Eunike;  Brautjungfer,  Henriette  Reinwald;  Max,  Heinrich  Stumer; 
Ottaker,  Gottlieb  Rebenstein;  Kuno,  Carl  Wauer;  Caspar,  Heinrich 
Blume;  Eremit,  Georg  Gern;  Kilian,  August  Wiedemann;  Samiel, 
Hillebrand.  It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre, 
Schauspielhaus,  erected  by  Schinkel  in  1819-21,  to  replace  the  original 
building,  which  was  burned  down  in  1817.  Weber  wrote  in  his  diary 
that  the  opera  was  received  with  "incredible  enthusiasm;  Overture  and 
Folk-song  were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen  music-pieces  were 
stormily  applauded.  Everything  went  exceedingly  well,  and  was  sung 
con  amove.  I  was  called  before  the  curtain  and  took  Mad.  [sic]  Seidler 
and  Mile,  [sic]  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could  not  get  hold  of  the  others. 
Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying.  l Soli  Deo  Gloria.'"  Some -of  these 
verses  were  malicious,  and  reflected  on  Spontini,  much  to  Weber's 
distress. 

Weber  began  work  on  the  overture  February  22,  1820;  and  May  13 
he  noted  in  his  diary:  " Overture  of  'Die  Jagersbraut'  finished,  and  with 
it  the  whole  opera.  God  be  praised,  and  to  Him  alone  be  the  glory." 
("Die  Jagersbraut"  was  the  original  title  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  kept 
until  into  the  year  1820,  when  Weber  changed  it  to  "Der  Freischutz" 
at  the  advice  of  Count  Bruhl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  Court  theatres.) 
Weber  heard  the  music  for  the  first  time  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Dresden 
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orchestra,  June  10,  L820,  and  this  was  the  first  music  of  the  opera  that 
he  heard. 

The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copenhagen, 
Octob  s  L820«  Weber  was  making  a  tour  through  North  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  second  performance  was  al  Brunswick,  October 
Ml.   1820.      And  before  the  performance  of  the  opera  itself  the  overture 

iras  played  for  the  third  time  al  Dresden,  December  is,  \s2(),  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  Weber's  friend  Heinricn  .Joseph  Barmann,  the  brilliant 
clarinetist. 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
measure-  of  this  overture  are  in  the  opera   itself,  and  yet   there  i<  no 

thought  of  patchwork.    AsMr.  Mees  has  well  said:  "Weber's overture, 

far  from  being  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  tunes,  is  absolutely  synmiet rical 

in  form,  in  that   it   comprises  an  exposition  of  the  melodies  utilised,  a 

lion  in  which  they  are  worked  out,  and  a  climacteric  coda." 

Although    the   originality   of   the   music   is  striking,    Weber   did    not 

pe   the   charge   of   plagiarism ;    and   this  charge   has   been   repeated 

by  some  who  evidently  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  for 

themselves.  Weber  was  accused  of  appropriating  a  theme  from  the 
piano  concerto  in  1)  major.  Op.  S.  of  .1.  L.  Bohner  (17^7  I860),  the 
Singular  being  who  wa<  supposed  to  have  >at  to  Hoffman  for  his  por- 
trait  of  Johannes   Krei-ler.      This  theme  was  used  by  Weber,  they  say. 
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in  measures  12,  13,  l  \.  of  the  Allegro  of  Agathe'e  grand  aria,  as  well  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  chief,  and  the  lasl  theme  of  the  overturn 
the  theme  that  also  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  opera. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  overture,  from  the  rhapsody  of 
Douglas  Jerrold  to  Wagner's  critical  remarks  concerning  the  true 
Reacting.  The  admiration  of  Berlioz  is  well  known.  "The  overture  is 
crowned  Queen  to-day:  no  one  dreams  of  disputing  it.  It  is  cited  as 
the  model  of  the  kind.  The  theme  of  the  slow  movement  and  that  of 
the  Allegro  are  BUng  everywhere.  There  is  one  theme  that  I  must 
mention,  because  it  is  less  noticed,  and  also  because  it  moves  me  in- 
comparably more  than  all  the  rest.  It  is  that  long,  groaning  melody, 
thrown  by  the  clarinet  over  the  tremolo  of  the  orchestra,  like  unto  a 
far-6ff  lamentation  scattered  by  the  winds  in  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
It  strikes  home  to  the  heart;  and  for  me,  at  least,  this  virginal  90nA 
which  serins  t<.  breathe  skyward  a  timid  reproach,  while  a  sombre 
harmony  shudders  and  threatens,  is  one  of  the  most  novel,  poetic,  and 
beautiful  contrasts  that  modern  art  has  produced  in  musie.  In  this 
instrumental  inspiration  one  can  already  recognize  easily  a  reflection 
of  the  character  of  Agathe,  which  is  soon  to  develop  in  all  its  passionate 
purity.  The  theme  is  borrowed,  however,  from  the  part  of  Max.  It 
is  the  cry  of  the  young  hunter  at  the  moment   when,  from  his  rocky 
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l'*m       br,M  «,nly  in  t,.,tr»  Ik  .  J  I   ,">.  »t  .iruggiiti  ..r   l.y  m*i| 

BROWN'S  *;''  DENTIFRICE 

Will  k»rp  «K«  l»rth  mtui  |urTn  in  ha  Pn»  <-.  ,(><    «t  <lru|gi»ti  or  by  mail 

UN  NU.SS^ ^^ 


Bach 

Concerto  .No.    2    in  F  major,    for    Violin,  Flute,  Oboe,,  and 
Trumpet  (Messrs.  Fradkin,    Laurent,  Longy,  Heim) 
(Harpsichord  accompaniment  by  Charles  W.  Adams)    V.     March  19 
Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor,  Op.  67  IV.     February  4 

Borodin 

Symphony  in  B  minor,  No.  2  II.     December  4 

Chabrier 

Prelude  to  Act  II.  of  "Gwendoline"  IV.     February  4 

Debussy 

Recitative  and  Aria  of  Lia,  from  "L'Enfant  Prodigue" 

Florence  Easton    I.     November  6 

Nocturnes  V.     March  19 

DuKAS 

"L'Apprenti  Sorcier"  Scherzo  ("The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice") 

(after  a  ballad  by  Goethe)  II.     December  4 

Franck 

Symphony  in  D  minor  I.     November  6 

Handel 

Concerto  No.  5  in  D  major,  for  String  Orchestra  (Edited  Ipy 

IG.  F.  Kogel)  (Messrs.  Fradkin  and  Noack,  Solo  Vio- 
lins; Mr.  Barrier,  Solo  Viola;  Mr.  Malkin,  Solo 
Violoncello)  I.     November  6 

Lalo 

Rhapsody  in  A  major,  for  Orchestra  IV.     February  4 

Loeffler 

Poeme,  "La  Bonne  Chanson"  I.     November  6 

Massenet 

Air,  "Vision  Fugitive,"  from  "Herodiade" 

i  '  Reinald  Werrenrath    V.     March  19 

Mendelssohn 

Concerto  for  Violin  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

Fredric  Fradkin    III.    January  8 
Mozart 

Recitative,  "E  Susanna  non  vien?"  and  Aria,  "Dove  Sono," 
from  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro"  (Act  III.,  Scene  8) 

Florence  Easton    I.     November  6 
Recitative,  "Tutto  e  disposto,"  and  Aria,  "Aprite  un  po'  quegl' 
occni,"  from  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro"  (Act  IV.}. 

Reinald  Werrenrath    V.    March  19 
Rabaud 

Third  English  Suite  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  pieces  composed 
by  musicians  of  Elizabeth's  Court.  Arranged  by  Henri 
Rabaud  from  his  stage  music  for  "Le  Marchand  de 
Venise"  III.     January  8 

Rachmaninoff 

Concerto  No.  2  in  C  minor,  for  Pianoforte  with  Orchestra, 

Op.  18  Sergei  Rachmaninoff    IV.    February  4 

Ravel ~ 

"Rapsodie  Espagnol"  III.    January  8 

Saint-Saens 

Symphonic  Poem  No.  4,  Op.  50,   "La   Jeunesse  d'Hercule" 

("The  Youth  of  Hercules")  II.     December  4 

Symphony  in  A  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  55  V.     March  19 

Schubert 

Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor  II..    December  4 

Schumann 

Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  Op.  120  III.     January  8 

Weber 

Overture  to  "Der  Freischutz"  V.     March  19 
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LYRIC 


THEATRE 


1919-1920 


Thirty-ninth  Season 


FIVE  CONCERTS  BY  THE 


ON  WEDNESDAY  EVENINGS 

November  5  December  3 

February  4  March  17 


January  7 


DISTINGUISHED  SOLOISTS 


IMPORTANT  NOTIGE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

Subscribers  have  the  right  until  JUNE  1,  1919,  to  retain 
for  next  season  the  seats  they  now  hold.  They  may  do  so  by 
notifying  W.  H.  BRENNAN,  MANAGER,  SYMPHONY  HALL, 
BOSTON.  Failure  to  renew  by  JUNE  1  will  be  taken  to  mean 
that  the  seats  are  not  wanted  and  may  be  allotted  to  other 
applicants. 


Under  the  terms  of  the  recent   Federal   Revenue   Act,  tickets  for 
SYMPHONY  CONCERTS  will  be  exempt  from  any  admission  tax. 


SUBSCRIPTION    PRICES 

.00  and  $7.00  according  to  location 
Boxes  seating  six,  $60.00 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager, 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass 
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Jit.  he  sounds  with  hi-  ryes  the  abysses  of  the  infernal  glen. 
Changed  a  little  in  outline,  and  orchest rated  in  this  manner,  the  phrase. 
is  different  both  in  BSped  and  accent."     (•'ompare  with  this  the  remarks 

teriioi  in  the  section  on  the  clarinet  in  his  "Treatise  on  Instrumenta- 
tion.""  •'The  clarinet."  he  says,  "has  the  precious  faculty  of  producing 
distance,  echo,  an  echo  of  echo,  and  a  twilight  sound."      "What   more 

admirable  example  could  I  quote  of  the  application  of  some  of  these 
ihadowingp  than  the  dreamy  phrase  of  the  clarinet, accompanied  by  ;l 

tremolo  of  stringed  instruments  in  the  midst  of  the  Allegro  of  the 
overture  to  '  Freischutz "!  Does  it  not  depict  the  lonely  maiden,  the 
forester's  fair  betrothed,  who.  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  mingles  her 
tender  lament  with  the  noise  of  the  dark  woods  agitated  by  the  storm? 

0  Weber!!" 

The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4-4.  After  eight  measures  of 
introduction  there  i>  a  part-song  for  four  horns.  This  section  of  the 
Overture  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent  stage  action. 
After  the  quarter  the  Samiel  motive  appears,  and  there  is  the  thought 
of  Max  and  his  temptation.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  moltO 
vivace.  ('  minor,  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  a  climax,  which  is 
repeated  during  the  easting  of  the  seventh  bullet  in  the  Wolfs  Glen. 
In  the  next  episode.  K-ilat  major,  themes  associated  with  Max  ^clari- 
net)  and  Agathe   (first    violins  and   clarinet)   appear.     The   climax   of 


ARRANGE  FOR  YOUR  TAXI  NOW 


PHONE,  MOUNT  VERNON    11 
Connecting  All  Branch  Taxi  Stands 


The  STEWART  TAXI-SERVICE  CO. 


HOTEL  PURITAN 

'allli    Avcnur.    nc«r    Maum  hmrlU   Avrnu« 
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A    high-clan  hotel   with   modcit   rates 
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the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major,  and  there  is  use  of  Agathe's 
theme.  There  is  repetition  of  the  demoniac  music  that  introduces  the 
Allegro,  and  SamiePs  motive  dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda, 
C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 

The  first  performance  of  "Der  Freischutz"  in  the  United  States 
was  an  English  version  produced  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York, 
March  2,*  1825.  The  chief  singers  were  Miss  Kelly,  Mrs.  D.  Luce, 
Woodhull,  and  Clarke.  Miss  Lydia  Kelly  was  a  niece  of  Michael 
Kelly,  singer  and  the  author  of  the  amusing  Memoirs.  She  is  described 
as  "  rather  masculine  in  appearance."  Her  costumes  were  distin- 
guished for  "richness  and  elegance."  She  had  "never-failing  animal 
spirits,  good  humor,  and  vivacity."  She  married  a  French  baron,  who 
left  her  as  soon  as  she  failed  to  be  a  profitable  investment. 

*  Col.  T.  Allston  Brown  gives  March  12,  1825,  in  his  "History  of  the  New  York  Stage"  (1903). 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


!  mm   Arthur  Rii«e11        A  RATIONALIST  IN  MUSIC  PEDAGOGY 

idUI11®    i^I  illUl     &\.%A%>&*aM  CARNEGIE  HALL.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

VOICE  in  all  its  phases  for  Speech  and  Song,  Concert,  Recital,  Church,  Oratorio 

(Director  of  the  Newark  Oratorio  Society) 

PIANOFORTE  SPECIALIST.     Artist  Pupils  and  Teachers  through  the  country 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Mr.  Russell's  songs:  "The  Sacrifice,"  "Nocturne,"  "Spring  Rapture,"  "Supplication."  etc. 
Essential  Practice  Material  for  Singers,  etc.     Schirmer,  Luckhardt,  Essex  Publishing  Co. 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

122  CARNEGIE  HALL 
NEW  YORK 


Saturdays 

1101  Carnegie  Hall 

New  York 


.SOPRANO 

VOCAL   INSTRUCTION 
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Mondays  and  Thursdays 

1518  Park  Avenue 

Baltimore,  Md. 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


Miss  ALICE  HUTCHINS  BAKER 

PIANIST  INSTRUCTION 

The  principles  of  Leschetizky  presented  in  a  definite  and  comprehensive  manner 

STUDIO,  HOTEL  HEMENWAY.  BOSTON 

Telephone.    Back    Bay   3180 


SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker  Wat  ton,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcheaon. 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Lstelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Za belle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert, 


LESLEY  MARTIN 

BEL  CANTO 

Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,   Ellis 
1425  Broadway.  NEW  YORK         Rhodes.  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 

now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


Studio      - 


iohn  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 


..     TENOR     .. 

VOCAL  STUDIOS 
voice  trials  by  appointment  only         22  West  39th  St.,   New  York  City 


THEO.  VAN  YORX 


Telephone.  Greeley    3701 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

TWELFTH  SEASON 

AMERICAN  STRING  QUARTETTE 


GERTRUDE  MARSHALL  Violin 
RUTH  SI  K  KNEY.  Violin 

Telephone,  Be«ch  4 1 <>7 


ADELINE  PACKARD.  V.ola 

HAZEL  LAFRICAIN.    Cello 

Management  A.  H.  HANDLEY 

160  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


HELEN  ALLEN  HUNT 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 


Teacher  of  Singing 
509  Pierce   Building     .      . 


Boston 


Mr.  HARRIS  S.  SHAW 

PIANO,  ORGAN,  HARMONY  and 
INTERPRETATION 

Room  417.  Huntington  Chamber* 
30  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston.  Mass. 

Telephone.  Back  Iky  4634-M 


Miss   PRISCILLA   WHITE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

610  Pierce  Building 

COPLEY  SQUARE   -   -   BOSTON 


EUGENE     HEFFLEY 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 


CARNEGIE  HALL 


NEW  YORK 


NRIOO 
FABRIZIO 

-  II  LIST 
iool  Lessons  by  Appointment 
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ALICE    BATES    RICE 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


Lang  Studios 


6  Newbury  Street 


Bertha  Cushing  Child 
OQNTRALTO 

TEACHER  OF  SINCP 
.(.  STUDIOS.  6  NEWBURY  STREET 


ELIZABETH  SIEDOFF 

AMERICAN  PIANIST  and  ACCOMPANIST 
ITALS,  MU3ICALE3,  CONCERTS 

Authorised  representative  of  the  moat   modern  ideaa  is 
[Ktnn  teehn* .    Prmiry.  Ad»ar»ced  and  Ttaehera'  CouraM 

S»ud*..  6  NEWBURY  STREET.  Tel.  BB   v>I)-R 
Rmiimtt,  HOTEL  HLMEWwAY.  TaL  B.B.  3180 
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THE 


Jilted 

PIANOFORTE 


the  recognized  standard  of  tonal 
beauty  and  endurance 

Acclaimed  by  those  whose  judg- 
ment in  musical  matters  is 
final  as  being 

UNEQUALLED 
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1 1 II    KRANZ-SM1TH  PIANO  CO. 
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THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES 


OF   THE 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


INCORPORATED 


JUDGE  FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
GALEN  L.  STONE 
FREDERICK  E.  LOWELL   - 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 


JUDGE  FREDERICK   P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE 
M.   A.   DE  WOLFE   HOWE 
JOHN   ELLERTON   LODGE 
FREDERICK  E.   LOWELL 
ARTHUR   LYMAN 
HENRY   B.  SAWYER 
GALEN   L.  STONE 
BKNTLEY  W.  WARREN 


CARNEGIE  HALL 


NEW  YORK 


Thirty-third  Season  in  New  York 


INCORPORATED 
Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  7 

AT  8.15 

AND  THE 


SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  9 

AT  2.30 

-WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


COPYRIGHT,   1918,   BY   BOSTON  SYMPHONY' ORCHESTRA,   INCORPORATED 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


"The  world  needs  music  more  when  it's  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
notion  of.— JOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.  It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all.  that 
appeals  to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  of  the  home,  the 
instrument  that  should  be  in  every  household.  And  the  greatest 
among  pianos  is  the  STEINWAY,  prized  and  cherished  throughout 
the  wide  world  by  all  lovers  of  good  music.  Or.  in  the  words  of  a 
well-known  American  writer:  "Wherever  human  hearts  are  sad  or 
glad,  and  songs  are  sung,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  keys  respond  to 
loves   caress,  there    is    known,    respected,  revered      loved      the  name 

■ndfameol  MKINWAY." 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application 

Sold  M    <  unvcnicnt   piitjmcnt.i 

Old  piar  in   exchange 

Inspection    incited 


STEINWAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 

107  109         i    14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Stil-ti  inj  1   tpresi  Station*  <it  the  /)<*.; 
lieprctentrd  -t  Dmlrr.i  I  i  rtyn-firrr 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


Violins  . 


Fradkin,  F. 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Traupe,  W. 

Tak,  E. 
Fiedler,  B. 


Roth,  O. 
Hoffmann,  J. 

Goldstein,  H. 
•Thillois,  F. 

Spoor,  S. 
Ring  wall,  R. 


Rissland,  K. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Sauvlet,  H. 
Grunberg,  M. 

Goldstein,  S. 
Henkle,  R. 


Bak,  A. 
Mahn,  F. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Di  Natale,  J. 

Gunderson,  R. 
Diamond,  S. 


Deane,  C. 
Balas,  J. 


Kurth,  R. 
Fiedler,  G. 


Bryant,  M. 
Zsiga,  L. 


Barrier,  C. 
Wittmann,  F. 


Werner,  H. 
Berlin,  V. 


V       Violas. 

v.Veen,  H. 
Mager,  G. 


Fiedler,  A.      Van  Wynbergen,  f 
Lm^ley,  A.  Tartas,  M. 


Violoncellos. 
Malkin,  J.  Miquelle,  G.  Barth,  C.  Belinski,  M.  Fabrizio,  E.- 

Schroeder,  A.  Nagel,  R.  Nast,  L.  Mingels,  E.  Stockbridge,  C. 


Basses. 


Villani,  A. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Flutes. 
DeMailly,  C. 
Brooke,  A. 
Knight,  W. 


Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Oboes. 
Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 


Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Clarinets. 

Sand,  A. 
Forlani,  N. 
Vannini,  A. 


( 


Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Bassoons. 

Laus,  A. 
Mueller,  E. 
Piller,  B. 


Piccolo, 
Battles,  A. 


English  Horn. 
Mueller,  F. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Stievenard,  E. 


Horns/- 

Wendler,  G. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hess,  M. 

Tuba. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Organ. 
Snow,  A. 


Harps. 
Holy,  A. 
Cella,  T. 


Trumpets.  .  Trombones. 

Heim,  G.  Sordillo,  F. 

Mann.  J.  Mausebach,  A. 

Nappi,  G.  Kenfield,  L. 

Kloepfel,  L. 

Tympani.  Percussion. 

Neumann,  S.  Ludwig,  C.  Burkhardt,  H. 

Gardner,  C.  Zahn,  F. 

i  Librarian. 

Mann,  J. 


The  Artist 


AND  THE 
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The  wonderful,  rich  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  very  conception 
of  beauty. — Levitzki. 

It   has   that   refined   quality,   that   warm   and    luscious    tone   which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual  appeal. — A  Ida. 

The    Baldwin   Piano    has   no   peer   in   faithfully   voicing   an   artist's 
spirit. — Brown. 

I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano. —  La  Forge. 

The  beautiful  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  merits  its  popularity.—  A  mato. 

I  sing  a  Baldwin,  we  rest  assured  that  we  have  an  instrument  which 
will  meet  every  requirement.  —  Fanning. 

J  lie  Baldwin  Piano  is  a  most  wonderful  help  and  support. — Nielsen. 

I  consider  the  Baldwin  the  Stradivarius  of  the  few  really  great  Pianos 
of  the  world.      I)c  I\uhmann. 

A  tone  that  blendi  so  well  with  my  voice.     Sembrich. 
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CARNEGIE  HALL         ....         NEW  YORK 

\  .  .  . 

Thirty-third  Season  in  New  York 


FIRST  CONCERT 

SEASON  1918-1919 

'    THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  7 

AT  8.15 


By  courtesy  of  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza, 
PIERRE  MONTEUX  conducts  this  concert 


PROGRAMME 


Franck  .         .         .  .         .         .        Symphony  in  D  minor 

I.  Lento:  Allegro  non  troppo. 

Ill  Allegretto. 

III.  Allegro  non  troppo. 


Schumann        ....    Overture  to  Byron's  "Manfred,"  Op.  115 


Dukas  ,        "La  Peri:  Poeme  Danse"  ("The  Peri:  A  Danced  Poem") 


Debussy  .         .         .         .      "Iberia" :  "Images"  for  Orchestra,  No.  2 

I.  "Par  les  rues  et  par  les  chemins"  ("In  the  streets  and  waysides"). 

II.  "Les  parfums  de  la  nuit"  ("The  odorous  night") . 

III.  "Le  matin  d'un  jour  de  fete"  (J'The  morning  of  a  festal  day"). 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


Symphony  in   I)  MINOR,  roi:  ORCHESTRA     ....     Cesar  FRANCE 
(Bom  at  Ligge,  Belgium,  od  December  i<».  1822;  died  at  Paris  on 

Nuvnnl.cr   S.    IV.  »0.  I 

This  Bymphony  was  produced  at  the  Conservatory,  Paris,  Feb- 
ruary 17."  iss:>.*  '  it  was  composed  in  L888  and  completed  on  August 
22  of  ili;it  year,  it  was  performed  tor  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  April  L5,  1899,  Mr. 
Gericke  conductor,  and  ii  was  also  played  at  its  concerts  on  Decem- 
ber 23-of  that  year.  February  n  and  April  22,  1905,  January  :l\K 
L910,  November  25,  1911,  January  3,  1914,  May  1,  1915,  and  Decem- 
ber 8,  1916,     It  was  played  at  the  benefit  concert  to  Mr.  Wilhelm 

ricke,  April  24,  1906.  * 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Henri  buparc,  is  scored  for  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-piston.  three  trom- 
bones, one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  harp,  and  strings. 

Vincent  d'lndy  in  his  Life  of  Franck  v  gives  some  particulars 
about  t lie  fust  performance  of  the  (Symphony  in  1)  minor.  "The  per- 
formance was  quite  against  the  wish  of  most  members  of  the  famous 
orchestra,  and  was  only  pushed  through  thanks  to  the  benevolent 
obstinacy  of  the  conductor,  Jules  < la  rein.  The  subscribers  could 
make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it.  and  the  musical  authorities  were 
much  in  the  same  position.  I  inquired  of  one  of  them — a  professor  at 
the  Conservatoire,  and  a  kind  of  factotum  on  the  committee — what 

he  thought  or  the  work.  'That,  a  symphony?'  he  replied  in  contemp- 
tuous l«>nes.  'l.ut,  my  dear  sir.  who  ever  heard  of  writing  for  the 
English  horn  in  a  symphony!!1    dust  mention  a  single  symphony  by 

Haydn  or  Beethoven  introducing  the  English  horn.     There,  well,  you 
-your  Franck'a  music  may  be  whatever  you   please,  but    it   will 

certainly  never  be  a  symphony!'  This  was  the  attitude  of  the  Cos,* 
servatoire  in  the  year  or  grace  L889. 

""At  another  door  of  the  concert  hall,  the  composer  of  'FaUSf  es- 
corted by  a  train  of  adulators,  male  and  female,  fulminated  a  kind 

of  papal  decree  to  the  effect  that  this  Bymphony  was  the  affirmation 

of  Incompetence  pushed   to  dogmatic  lengths,     for  sincerity  and  dis- 

Lqterestednesf  we  must  turn  i<>  the  composer  himself,  when,  on  his 

return   from   the  conceit,  his   whole  family  surrounded    him.  asking 
■I T\    for   Dews.      Well,   were  vmi   satisfied   with   the  effect    on   the 

public?  Wa>  there  plenty  of  applause?1  To  which  'Father  Franck/ 
thinking  only  of  hi-  work,  replied  with  a  beaming  countenance:  *<  Hi, 

n<led  well ;  ju  I   thought  if   would  :'  " 

The  following  analysis  Is  based,  in  a  measure,  mi  n  synopsis  \^-i^ 

im|    bv  Cesar    I'ranek    for   the   lirM    performance  at    the    Paris   Con- 

>ncert  : — 

l      i      to,  i>  minor,  I  L.    There  Is  111  low  and  sombre  Intre 

Auction,  which  In  ivith  the  characteristic  figure,  the  thesis  of  the 

t  theme  of  the  movement  ('cellos  and  hi  This  phrase  is  de* 

\.  i<.|"  d  for   ome  thirty  mi  ad  leads  into  the  Allegro,  or  first 

and  chorus,  i  mikI 

in i  produced  ;ii  n  concert  <•('  the   National  So* 

mpbony,  "The  Bermon  ofl 

I  phonic  pool  Th(    innniMrripl  exists,  imt 

• 

I 


movement  proper.  Allegro  non  troppo,  D  minor,  2-2.  The  theme  is 
given  out  by  all  the  strings  and  developed  with  a  new  antithesis. 
Mr.  Apthorp  remarks  in  his  analysis  of  this  symphony:  "It  is  notice- 
able that,  whenever  this  theme  comes  in  slow  tempo,  it  has  a  differ- 
ent antithesis  from  when  it  comes  in  rapid  tempo.  The  characteristic 
figure  (thesis)  reminds  one  a  little,  especially  by  its  rhythm  and  - 
general  rise  and  fall,  of  the  'Muss  es  seinf  (Must  it  be?)  theme  in 
Beethoven's  last  quartet,  in  F  major."  There  is  a  short  develop- 
ment, and  the  opening  slow  passage  returns,  now  in  F  minor,  which 
leads  to  a  resumption  of  the  Allegro  non  troppo,  now  also  inf  F 
minor.  This  leads  to  the  appearance  of  the  second  theme,  molto  can- 
tabile,  F  major,  for  the  strings,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  a  third 
theme  of  a  highly  energetic  nature,  which  is  much  used  in  the  ensu- 
ing development,  and  also  reappears  in  the  Finale.  The  free  fan- 
tasia is  long  and  elaborate.  Then  there  is  a  return  of  the  theme  of 
the  introduction,  whieh  is  now  given  out  fortissimo  and  in  canonic 
imitation  between  the  bass  (trombones,  tuba,  and  basses)  and  a 
middle  voice  (trumpets  and  cornets)  against  full  harmony  in  the 
rest  of  the  orchestra.  The  theme  of  the  Allegro  non  troppo  is  re- 
sumed, and  leads  to  the  end  of  the  first  movement. 

II.  Allegretto,  B-flat  rrtinor,  3-4.  The  movement  begins  with 
pizzicato  chords  for  the  string  orchestra  and  harp.  The  theme,  of  a 
gentle  and  melancholy  character,  is  sung  by  the  English  horn.  The 
first  period  is  completed  by  clarinet,  horn,  and  flute.  The  violins 
then  announce  a  second  theme,  dolce  cantabile,  in  B-flat  major.  The 
English  horn  and  other  wind  instruments  take  up  fragments  of  the 
first  motive,  in  B-flat  minor.  Now  comes  a  new  part,  which  the  com- 
poser himself  characterizes  as  a  scherzo.  The  theme,  of  lively 
nature,  but  pianissimo,  is  given  to  the  first  violins.  Clarinets  intone 
a  theme  against  the  restless  figuration  of  the  violins,  and  this  is 
developed  with  various  modulations  until  the  opening  theme  returns, 
first  in  Gr  minor,  then  in  C  minor.  Then  the  whole  opening  section, 
announced  by  the  English  horn,  is  combined  with  the  chief  theme  of 
the  scherzo,  given  to  the  violins. 

-  III.  Finale :  Allegro  non  troppo,  2-2.  After  a  few  energetic  in- 
troductory measures  the  chief  theme  appears,  dolce  cantabile,  in 
violoncellos  and  bassoons.  After  the  first  period  of  nearly  sixty 
measures,  a  phrase  in  B  major,  announced  by  the  brass,  is  answered 
by  the  strings.    A  more  sombre  motive  follows  in  violoncellos  and 
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•i-s.  Phi  opting  them*  of  the  second  movement  now  restppeaM 
(English  horn),  accompanied  l.y  a  figure  In  triplets.  The  composer 
gives  thia  description  oi  the  remainder  of  the  movement:  Develop 
menl  oi  the  themes  of  the  Finale,  A  marked  retard  in  the  tempo.  A 
fragment  of  the  opening  theme  of  the  second  movement  alternates 
with  fragments  o\'  the  Borabre  third  theme  of  the  Finale.  Resump- 
tion of  the  original  tempo,  with  a  groat  crescendo,  which  ends  in  a 
climax,-  the  restatement  of  the  opening  D  major  theme  with  all  pos- 
sible sonority.     The  chid'  theme  of  the  second  movement  returns,  also 

with  great  Bonority,    The  volume  of  tone  subsides,  and  the  third 

theme  Of  the  first   movement    reappears.     This   leads  to  a  coda,  con 
Btrocted  from  the  Chief  themes  of  the  first   movement  in  conjunction 

with  the  opening  theme  6f  the  Finale. 


Ovbbtubk  ro  Byeon's  "M  lnfred,"  Op.  L15    .    .    Robert  Schumann 

(Born  at  Zwickau.  Jane  8,  1810;  died  at  Kndenich.  July  20,   L8C60 

Schumann,  as  manj  other  Germans  of  his  day.  was  a  passionate 
admirer  of  Bvron.  Be  wrote  a  chorus,  and  an  aria  for  an  opera, 
founded  on  "The  Corsair,"  but  he  abandoned  his  purpose,  and  the 
music  was  not  published.  He  set  to  music  three  of  the  "Hebrew 
Melodies."     His  perturbed  spirit  round  delight  in  "Manfred,"  and 

De   S;iid    thai    he    never   devoied    liimsell'    tp    composition    with    SUCh 

lavish  love  and  concentration  of  power  as  in  writing  the  music  of 
"Manfred."  vVasielewski  tells  us  that,  when  Schumann  once  read 
the  poem  aloud  a1  Dusseldorf,  his  voice  broke,  he  burst  into  tears, 
he  was  bo  overcome  that  he  could  read  bo  more. 

His  music  to  "Manfred"  was  written  for  performance  In  the  the 
atre     fet  he  made  changes  in  the  text  :  be  introduced  Tour  spirits 
instead  oi   Beven  in  the  first  act;  he  abridged  the  son--  of  these 
spirits;  he  disregarded  the  significance  of  the  seventh,  that  Baity:    - 

The  star   which   rules   thy   tl»-liny 

w  :1.  ruled,  ere  earth  began,  by  u 

hl.  curtailed  the  incantation  scene,  shortened  the  dialogue,  neglected 
the  opportunity  offered  in  the  "Song  of  the  Three  Destinies,  and  at 
the  close  introduced  a  "Chorus  from  a   Distant  cloister. 


Ti  ored  foT  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 

two  ralve  horn  ,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 

ettledrums,  and  string 

It  begins  with  "three  hurried,  syncopated  paspw    ol  the  orchestra. 

taction  follows,  Langsnm   (slow),  I*:  Hal  minor,   1  I.     (The 

I   flat  minor,  but  Schumann  wrote  the  signature  oi  E-flal 

i  ,,,,|  urm,  in  the  Q  flats  and  C-flats  as  accidentals.)     There 

0f  the  theme  Of  the  following  quick  movements.    'I  he  tempo 

Rned,  and  b  climai  l<    da  to  the  main  body  of  the  overture} 

In  leidenschaftlichem  Tempo  (in  a  passionate  tempo) | 

i  i.  NS1,h  the  passionate  first  theme,  which  is  developed. 

ulntion   1-  C  sharp  minor,  as   the  entrance  ol    the 

,ri)|  ,],,  The  second  theme  La  a  pathetic  melodjj 


which  is  constantly  modulating.  This  is  known  as  the  Astarte 
melody,  for  in  the  drama  it  always  has  reference  to  Astarte,  Man- 
fred's dead  sister. .  This  theme  is  developed,  and  there  are  two  sub- 
sidiary themes :  a  passionate  one  in  F-sharp  minor ;  the  other,  in 
F-sharp  major,  is  more .  peaceful.  The  first  part  merges  gradually 
into  the  free  fantasia.  Near  the  end  of  the  working-out  section 
there  is  a  new  and  frantic  theme  for  violas  and  violoncellos.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  third  part  the  first  theme  returns  in  the  tonic,  but 
there  are  deviations  from  the  plan  of  the  first  part.  The  coda  is 
short  and  in  the  slow  tempo  of  the  introduction.  A  bit  of  the 
Astarte  motive  is  heard  from  the  wood-wind.  "The  violins  gasp 
out  a  brief  reminiscence  of  the  first  theme;  and  then  the  overture, 
as  it  were,  groans  itself  to  rest." 


"La  Peri:  Poeme  Danse"  ("The  Peri:  A  Danced  Poem") 

Paul  Abraham  Dukas 
(Born  at  Paris,  October  1,  1865;  now  living  at  Paris.) 

"La  Peri,"  a  ballet  composed  in  1910,  was  first  performed  at  the 
Chatelet,  Paris,  at  the  Concerts  de  Danse  given  by  Mile.  Trou- 
hanowa,  in  April,  1912.  She  took  the  part  of  the  Peri;  M.  Bekefi, 
the  part  of  Iskender.  The  ballet  was  added  to  the  repertoire  of  the 
Opera-Comique,  Paris,  May  29,  1914,  with  Mile.  Trouhanowa  and 
M.  Quihault,  as  the  Peri  and  Iskender.  The  music  was  first  heard 
at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris  on  November  23,  1913. 
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ACCOMPANIST 

Repertoire:  Arias,  Italian,  French  and  English. 
Songs  and  Ballads.    Songs  in  Costume 

Copy  of  Col.  Taylor's  letter. — Shubert  Thea- 
tre, Boston ,  J  une  2  4,  1 9 1 8. 
My  dear  Miss  Kingman, — The  devotion  to 
your  country  as  expressed  in  your  generous 
contribution  given  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  on 
Saturday  evening  was  sincerely  appreciated  by 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  you, 
especially  by  myself,  who  was  responsible  for 
half  the  programme.  Your  beautiful  voice 
together  with  your  charming  personality  cap- 
tivated everybody.  I  predict  for  you  a  most 
successful  future  and  shall  watch  your  career 
as  it  develops,  with  a  keen  interest. 

Very  sincerely,  CHAS.  W.  TAYLOR, 

Colonel  U.S.  Army — Cavalry. 

Management 
R.  E.  Johnston.  1451  Broadway,  N.Y. 

Residence,  517  West  113th  St..  N.Y. 


The    first    performance    in    the    United    Slates    was    by    the    San 
KranciMO    Sxiiiplionv    Orchestra,    Alfred    Hertz,    conductor,    at    San 

Franeisco.  on  .lannarv  7,  I'.'Hi. 

The  statical  the  Chatelet  showed  gold  mountains,  crimson  vallc\s. 
ami  trees  bearing  silver  fruit. 

The  story  of  the  Ballet  ;is  given  in  the  programme  book  of  "Con 
certs  de   Danse:   X.  Trouhanowa"  is  told   in   French.     A  translation 

fe.hls   as    tnlluws  : 

it  happened  that  at  the  end  of  his  youthful  days,  since  the  Magi  observed 
his  star  was  growing  pale,  Iskender  went  about  Iran  Beeking  the  flower 
of  Immortality. 

The  sun  sojourned  thrice  in  its  dozen  dwellings  without  Iskender  tindiim 
the  flower.  At  last  lie  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  earth  where  it  is  only  one 
with  sea  and  clouds. 

And  there,  on  the  steps  that  lead  to  the  hall  of  Ormuzd.  a  Peri  was  reclin- 
ing, asleep  in  her  jewelled  robe.  A  Btar  sparkled  above  her  head;  her  lute 
■  \  on  her  breast;  in  her  hand  shone  the  llower. 

It   wa>  a  Idt us  like  unto  an  emerald.  BWaying  as  the  sea  under  the  morn i in; 

Mill. 

Iskender    noiselessly    leaned    over    the    sleeper    and    without    awakening    her 

snatched  the  flower,  which  suddenly  became  between  his  fingers  like  the  noon- 
day sun  <>\er  the  forests  of  (Jhilan. 

The  Peri,  opening  her  e\e<.  Clapped  the  palms  of  her  hands  together  and 
Uttered  a  lend  cry.  for  she  OOUld  n<»t  now  ascend  towards  the  Light   Of  Ormuzd. 

Iskender,  regarding  her.  wondered  at   her  face,  which  surpassed  in  deli- 
ciousness  even  the  fare  of  Gnrda  ferrid. 
in  bis  hear!  he  coveted  her. 

that    the   Peri    knew   the   thought    of   the    Kim;:    for   in    the   right    hand   of 

[skender  the  lotos  grew  purple  and  became  as  the  face  of  Longing. 

ThUfl  the  servant  of  the  Pure  knew  that  this  flower  of  life  was  not  for  him. 
'I'm  recover  it.  she  darted  forward  like  a  hec. 

While  the  Invincible  lord  bore  away  from  her  the  lotus,  torn  between  his 

thirst   for  immortality  and   the  delight   for  his  eyes. 

Put  the  Peri  danced  the  dance  of  the  Peris:  always  approaching  him  until 

her  face   touched    hi-    face;    and   a!    the   end    he   gave   back    the   flower    without 
;  ot. 
Then   the   iotUS   tTSfl   like  unto   snow   and   gold,  as   the  Miinmit    of   BlDOUri  at 

gun* 

The  foi m  of  the  p.ri  seemed  to  melt  in  the  light  coming  from  the  call]  and 

ii  nothing  was  more  to  be  seen  than  a  hand  raising  the  Dower  of  flame, 

which  faded  in  the  realm  ab<yi  a 

iw   her  disappear.     Knowing  from  this  thut  his  end  drew  near, 
■■■It   the  darl  'iicompaasing  him. 

Tin-   score   I*    for   these    Instruments :    three   flute*    (one    Inter 

changeable  with  piccolo),  t\\<»  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 

clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  tronv 

iba,  a  set  of  three  kettle-drums,  bass  drum,  tide  drum, 

bourine,  cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  celesta,  two  harps,  and 


THEO.  VAN  YORX    ™!5 

'  Din-  n  \\Vst  39th  STREET,  NEW  York  city 

in  U'li  EELEY  *7m 

POINTMEftT  ONLY 

\  «n  Yorx  hat  frequently  appeared  with  tie  •  phony  Orchcitn 
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the  customary  strings.     It  is  dedicated  to  Mile.  N.  Trouhanowa, 
for  whom  the  ballet  was  composed. 

*  * 

The  family  of  Dukas  was  Parisian,  but  M.  Octave  Sere  finds  that 
Dukas  inherited  from  a  great-grandfather,  a  Strasbourgian,  the 
taste  that  he  has  shown  for  construction  and  form,  which  in  his 
compositions  have  more  importance  than  the  ideas  themselves. 
When  Dukas  was  about  fourteen  years  old  he  began  to  show  apti- 
tude for  music.  He  learned  solfege  by  himself.  Having  finished  his 
classical  studies  at  the  Lycee  Charlemagne  and  at  Turgot,  he  en- 
tered the  Paris  Conservatory  of  Music  in  1882.  He  studied  the 
pianoforte  with  Georges  Mathas;  harmony  with  Theodore  Dubois, 
and,  beginning  in  October,  1884,  composition  with  Ernest  6uiraud.*\ 
In  1886  he  took  the  first  prize  for  counterpoint  and  fugue.  In  1888 
he  was  awarded  the  first  second  prix  de  Rome  for  his  cantata 
"Velleda.''  It  was  hinted  at  the  time  that  Camille  Erlanger,  Who 
took  the  first  prix  de  Rome  that  year,  "took  it  under  very  singular 
circumstances."  Dukas's  lyric  scene  "Semele"  did  not  gain  the  first 
prize  at  the  following  competition.  No  prize  was  awarded;  Dukas 
thereupon  performed  his  military  service. 

He  had  already  written  three  overtures  for  orchestra.  Pasdeloup 
had  promised  to  play  "Le  Roi  Lear";  "Goetz  de  Berlichingen"  was 
heard  at  Geneva  under  Hugo  de  Senger  in  September,  1884; 
"Polyeucte,"  composed  before  these  two,  the  only  one  of  the  three 

♦Ernest  Guiraud,  composer  and  teacher,  born  at  New  Orleans,  June  23,  1835,  died 
at  Paris,  May  6,  1892.  He  wrote  seven  or  eight  operas,  an  overture,  an  orchestral  suite, 
a  mass,  violin  pieces,  songs,  etc. 


MMywyiyMUM^ 


THE  KILTIES'  MARCH 

High,  in  G  \  Medium,  in  F  Low,  in  E& 

By  KENNETH  M.  MURCHISON 
Sung  by :  REINALD  WERRENRATH,  HOWARD  WHITE 

MY  BOY 

High,  in  D  Medium  high,  in  C  Medium,  in  B6 

By  BRUNO  HUHN 

Sung  by :  Mme.  SCHUMANN-HEINK,  MORGAN  KINGSTON, 
REINALD  WERRENRATH 

WHEN  PERSHING'S  MEN  GO  MARCHING  INTO 

PICARDY 

High,  in  Bb  Medium,  in  G  Low,  in  F 

By  JAMES  H.  ROGERS 

Sung  by :  PARNELL  EGAN,  JOHN  McCORMACK,.  ■ 
REINALD  WERRENRATH 
Price  each,  30  cents  net ;  by  mail,  2  cents  extra 
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thai  hai  been  iMii.iisihMi.  was  produced  at  a  Lumowtan  eoncerti 

January  23,  L892.  '    ''  .       .   „       .   .  ,    , 

Ouiraud  his  teacher,  had  Left  an  opera,  "Fre4egonde,    unfinished. 
Dukaa  and  Saint-Safins  completed  it.    The  Instrumentation  oi  the 

three  acta  ia  I>y  Dukas.  who  akK)  took  part  in  the  rehearsals  and 

the  mounting  for  the  Brat  performance  at  the  Opera,  Tans.  De 
cember  L8,  L895.  Brunhilda,  -Miss  Uiargue;  E>6degonde,  BCme, 
Ion;  Merowig,  Alvarez;  Bilperic,  Kenan. 1;  Pretextut,  Fonrnets: 
evJrtunatua,  Vaguet ; -Lendiric,  Ballard.  Ballet:  Hmes.  Birsch  and 
Sandrini ;  M,  Ladam.  There  were  tour  performances  that  year,  four 
in  the  year  following,  in  "Annates  du  Theatre"  for  L895,  the  opera 
Is  described:  "lyric  drama  in  uve  acts  by  Louia  Gallet,  music  by 
Ernest  Gniraud  and  Camille  Saint -Saens."  Jt  is  said  there  that 
Saint-Safina  wrote?all  the  ballet  music;  that  the  opera  shows  the 

"nrodigii  iw   mritvite"  of Saint-Saens.    The  name  of  hnkas  is 

llul  mentioned  in  the  six  pages  about  ^Fr6degonde.J  We  have  fol- 
lowed   M.   Octave    S.iv   in    his   statement    of    Dnkass   share   m   the 

completion. 

in  L897  (January  3,  LO)  his  Symphony  in  C  major  was  performed 

aI  ;m  opera  concert  The  scherzo  -l/Apprenti  Sortie*"  was  played 
at  a  concert  of  the  Socie*4i  Rationale,  May  18  of  that  year. 

\  pianoforte  sonata  in   Ivllat  minor,  composed  in   1899-190Q,  ami 

dedicated  to  Saint  Safins,  was  produced  at  a  concert  of  the  Societt 
Nationale  in  Paris,  Hay  n.  k900,  when  it  was  played  by  Bdouard 
EUsier.     it    is  a    formidable  work;   the   performance   takes   forty 

minuto  _   ,  ,  .,.     , 

Another  pianoforte  piece*  "Variations,  interlude,  and  I- male  Bur 
in,  theme  de  J.-Ph.  Rameau,"  was  eompoeed  in  1902. 

"Ib£R]  \1-  •   •■|\i  \«aV   mi  i;  (  )i:ci,   •  |  ia  .    No.   2. 

Claude  Achilla  Debuss*  * 

■  Brmain  (Seine  i  '-'-•  1m;-  ,1um1  :,t  1>:iris- 

March  26,  UD18.) 

"Iberia"  ia  the  second  in  a  series  of  three  orchestral  compositions 
by  Deb  entitled  "In,,--."  According  to  M.  Daniel  ChcnueviSre, 
"Iberia"  U;|.  composed   in  1907;  "Kondes  ik-   Prmtemps     in   L90fj 

qo1  completed  antil  L912.  

The  first    •■«  it  was  originally  entitled  "Gigue  mate, 

,bli8hed  in  1913,  and  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  Colonne 
,   I'uriH,  January  2C,  1913.    The  third,  "Rondes  de  Printemps, 

,udp  DpI  "l  the  til 

tu«  •  X    '    "'  '      ''''    '  * 

| 


CAROLINE  MIHR-HARDY 
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was  performed  for  the  first  time  on  March  2, 1910,  at  the  third  of  the 
four  "Concerts  de  Musique  francaise,"  organized  in  Paris  by  the 
publishing  house  of  Durand,  and  the  first  performance  in  America 
was  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  "Society  of  New  York,  con- 
ducted by  Gustav  Mahler,  November  15, 1910.  The  first  performance 
of  the  "Rondes"  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  November  26,  1910.  There  was  another  performance  by 
this  orchestra,  December  17, 1910. 

"Iberia"  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a  Colonne  concert  in 
Paris,  February  20;  1910.  It  contains  three  movements, — "Par  les 
rues  et  par  les  chemins'^;  "Les  parfums  de  la  nuit" ;  "Le  matin  d'un 
jour  de  fete."  Mr.  Boutarel  wrote  after  the  first  performance  that 
the  hearers  are  supposed  to  be  in  Spain.  The  bells  of  horses  and 
mules  are  heard,  and  the  joyous' sounds  of  wayfarers.  The  night 
falls ;  nature  sleeps  and  is  at  rest  until  bells  and  aubades  announce 
the  dawn  and  the  world  awakens  to  life.  "Debussy  appears  in  this 
work  to  have  exaggerated  his  tendency  to  treat  music  with  means  of 
expression  analogous  to  those  of  the  impressionistic  painters.  Never- 
theless, the  rhythm  remains  wen  defined  and  frank  in  'Iberia.'  Do 
not  look  for  any  melodic  design,  nor  any  carefully  woven  harmonic 
web.  The  composer  of  'Images'  attaches  importance  only  to  tonal 
color.  He  puts  his  timbres  side  by  side,  adopting  a  process  like  that 
of  the  'Tachistes'  or  the  Stipplers  in  distributing  coloring."  The 
Debussyites  and  PeTLeastres  wished  "Iberia"  repeated,  but,  while  the 
majority  of  the  audience  was  willing  to  applaud,  it  did  not  long  for 
a  repetition.  Repeated  the  next  Sunday,  "Iberia"  aroused  "frenetic 
applause  and  vehement  protestations." 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York,  conducted  by  Gustav  Mahler,  on 
January  3,  1911. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  April  22,  1911. 

"Iberia"  is  scored  for  these  instruments :  piccolo,  three  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  a  second  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  three  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns, 
three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  side-drum,  tambourine, 
castanets,  xylophone,  celesta,  cymbals,  three  bells  (F,  G,  A),  two 
harps,  and  the  usual  strings. 

I.  "Par  les  rues  et  par  les  chemins"  ("In  the  streets  and  way- 
sides").   Assez  anime  (dans  un  rhythme  alerte  mais  precis). 

II.  "Les  parfums  de  la  nuit"  ("The  odorous  night").  Lent  et 
reveur.    This  movement  is  connected  with 

III.  "Le  matin  d'un  jour  de  fete"  ("The  morning  of  a  festal 
day").  Dans  un  rhythme  de  inarche  lointaine,  alerte  et  joyeuse. 
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FIRST  MATINEE 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOVEMBER  9 

AT  2.30 


By  courtesy  of  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza, 
PIERRE,  MONTEUX  conducts  this  concert 


PROGRAMME 

Handel  .         Concerto  Grosso,  No.  5,  D  major,  for  String  Orchestra 

(Edited  by  G.  F.  KogelJ 

I.  Introduction:  Allegro. 

II.  Presto. 

*  III.  Largo. ' 

IV.  Minuet. 

V.  Allegro. 

(Messrs.  Fradkin  and  Noack,  Solo  Violins;  Mr.  Barrier,  Solo  Viola; 
Mr.  Malkin,  Solo  Violoncello) 

Loeffler '  Poeme,  "La  Bonne  Chanson' ' 

D'Indy  (  ....         Symphonic  Variations,  "Istar,"  Op.  42 


Beethoven  ....  Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  Sostenuto;  Vivace. 

II.  Allegretto. 

III.  Presto:  Presto  meno  assai. 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  before  the  symphony 
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Con  GtaosaOj  N".  5,  nr  D  major     .    .   Qeobgi  Fbtdbbic  Eandbl 

I  I  Mitel   l.y  (J.    |\   Eogel) 

I  Bom  at  Hallo  on  February  L'."..  l<;s.~> ;  died  at  Loinl.ui.  April  11.  1 760,  I 

l  [andel'fl  twelve  grand  concertos  for  strings  were  composed  be- 
tween September  29  and  October  30,  17:111.  The  London  Daily  Post 
of  October  29,1739,  said:  "This  da \  arc  published  proposals  for 
printing  by  subscription,  with  His  Majesty's  royal  license  and 
protection.  Twelve  Grand  Concertos,  in  Seven  Parts,  for  four  violins, 
a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  B  thorough-bass  for  the  .harpsichord. 
Composed  by  Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  subscribers,  two  guineas.  Ready 
t<>  he  delivered  by  April   next.     Subscriptions  are  taken  by  the 

author,   at    his   house*    in    BzOOBJ    Street,    Hanover    Square,   and    by 

Walsh."     In  an  advert  iscnient  on  November  L'J  the  publisher  added: 

"Two  of  the  above  concertos  will  i>e  performed  this  evening  at  the 

Theatre  Koyal,  Lincoln's  Inn."  The  concertos  were  published  on 
April  21,  1740.  In  an  advertisement  a  few  days  afterwards  Walsh 
said:  "These  concertos  were  performed  at  the  Theatre  Koyal  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  now  are  played  in  most  public  places 
with  the  greatest  applause."  Victor  Schoelcher  made  this  com- 
ment  in  his  Life  of  Handel  :    "This  was  the  case  with  all  the  works- 

of  Handel.    They  were  so  frequently  performed  at  contemporaneous 

concerts   and    benefits   that    they   seem,   during   his    lifetime,    to    have 

quite  become  public  properly.  Moreover,  he  did  nothing  which  the 
other  theatres  did  not  attempt  to  imitate,  in  the  little  theatre 
of  the  Baymarket,  evening  entertainments  were  given  in  exact 
imitation  of  his,  'several  concertos  for  different  instruments,  with 
a  variety  of  chosen  airs  of  the  best  masters,  and  the  famous  salve 

i;><lii<<i  Of  HaSSe.1     The  handbills  [ssued  by  the  nobles  at    the  Kind's 

Theatre   make*   mention   also   of  'several    concertos   for   different 

t  laments/  " 
Tie-  year    L739,   in   which   these  COneertOS   were  composed,   was   the 

iroi  the  ftrst  performance  of  Handel's  "Saul"  (January  L6)  and 

which  Handel  lived  for  manj  :••  are,  and  in 

•1       In  ;  ■                                      ,   1 1.111,1.1                 •  ,.•,!  ,,w  n.  r.  ami  ed 
r      Mr    \S"    11    Cummlni 

f  «  lil-li   In   bold   1                                      '.II:  then 
■     ■  .                                 • 

"ii   Hi.-                               .0,1  (,,  1,  [landed 


IAIION 

BROWN'S  bronchial  TROCHES 

A-.  -  u  •'■ '  '■  <     ■' ■!  •  1  1  tin    •  lr  Mm  nuMdbj  •  ••!•!•  f  bm  ••!  tl«-  raid     Frw  from  opi«t«  m  un 

'    •>.   1-lWt   ~T*s  |\.  1   $|    l't 

br;own's  dentifrice 

Will  kc*p  tb»  teeth  »rw)  gum  in  h« 

MA 


"Israel  in  Egypt",  (April  4)  (both  oratorios  were  composed  in  1738) ; 
of  his  music  to  Dryden's  "Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day"  (November  22). 

M.  Eomain  Eolland,  discussing  the  form  concerto  grosso,  which 
consists  essentially  of  a  dialogue  between  a  group  of  soloists,  the 
concertino  (trio  of  two  solo  violins  and  solo  bass  with  cembalo*), 
and  the  chorus  of  instruments,  concerto  grosso,  believes  that  Handel 
at  Rome  in  1708  was  struck  by  Corelli's  works  in  this  field,  for 
several  of  his  concertos  of  Op.  3  are  dated  1710,  1716,  1722.  Gemi- 
niani  introduced  the  concerto  into  England — three  volumes  ap- 
peared in  1732,  1735,  1748 — and  he  was  a  friend  of  Handel. 

The  concertos  of  this  set  which  have  five  movements  have  either 
the  form  of  a  sonata  with  an  introduction  and  a  postlude  (as  Nos. 
1  and  6) ;  or  the  form  of  the  symphonic  overture  with  the  slow 
movements  in  the  middle,  and  a  dance  movement,  or  an  allegro 
closely  resembling  a  dance,  for  a  finale  (as  Nos.  7,  11,  and  12) ;  Or 
a  series  of  three  movements  from  larghetto  to  allegro,  which  is 
followed  by  two  dance  movements  (as  No.  3). 

The  seven  parts  are  thus  indicated  by  Handel  in  the  book  of 
parts :  Violino  primo  concertino,  Violino  secondo  concertino,  Violino 
primo  ripieno,  Violino  secondo  ripieno,  viola,  violoncello,  bass 
continuo.  * 


"La  Bonne  Chanson" Charles  Martin  Loeffler 

(Born  at  Muh'lhausen-i-R,  Alsace,  January  30,  1861 ;  now  living  at 

Medfield,  Mass.) 

"La  Bonne  Chanson,"  composed  with  "Villanelle  du  Diable"  at 
Dover,  Mass.,  in  the  summer  of  1901,  was  first  performed  with  the 
"Villanelle"  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  April 
12,  1902,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor.    It  was  then  entitled:  "Poem  for 

*  The  Germans  in  the  concertino  sometimes  coupled  an  oboe  or  a  bassoon  with  a 
violin.     The  Italians  were  faithful  as  a  rule  to  the  strings. 


YOU  need  cheerfulness  in  your  home — now.  Music 
will  bring  it.  Why  riot  have  a  member  of  your  family 
study,  or  study  it  yourself  with  the  piano  as  a  medium 
of  expression  and  note  the  soothing  effect  after  the  rush 
and  worry  of  the  day?  Ask  Mr.  ALFRED  EDWARD 
FRECKELTON,  Jr.  (a  pupil  for  nine  years  of  Ed- 
ward Morris  Bowman),  for  an  interview  or  literature  of 
information. 

BROOKLYN  STUDIOS 


345  CLINTON  AVENUE 

PROSPECT  6400 

Residence:  214  Arlington  Avenue 
Telephone.  E.  N.  Y.  9911 
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orchestra  :  'Avant  que  in  ne  t'en  ailles.'  n     There  was  another  per- 
formance on  January  :'..  1!»03. 

The  composition  is  a  musical  paraphrase  of  ihe  fifth  poem  in 
Paul  Verlaine's  "Bonne  Chanson." 

Avant  que  tu  no  fen  ailles, 
PHle  etoile  du  matin. 
— Mille  dailies 

Chantent,  chant  out  dans  le  thym.— 

Tourue  dovers  le  poete, 
Dent  lea  yeui  sont  pioins  d'amour, 
■ — L'aloiiette 

Monte  an  Ciel  avoc  lo  jour. — 

Towns  ton  regard  que  npie 
L'aurore  dans  son  azux ; 

— Quelle  jote 
Parini  les  champs  de  bl§  mfir ! — 

Puis  fais  lnire  ma  pensco 
La-bas, — bien  loin,  oh,  bien  loin! 
— La  rosee 

Oaiment  brille  sur  le  foin. —  % 

Hans  le  doux  reve  oil  s'agite  x 

Ma  mie  endormle  encor  ...  i 

— Yito,  vite, 
Car  void  le  soleil  d'or. — 

Before  yon  fade  and  disappear,  pale  morning  star    a  thousand  quails  can 

in  the  tliyme — 

Turn  toward  the  poet,  Whose  eyefl  brim  with  love  the  lark  mounts  sky- 
ward  with  the  day — 

Turn   your   face   drowned   hy    the  dawn    in    its  blue     <>    the  joy    among   ripe 

wheal  fields  ! — 

Make  my  thOUfehl  shine  yonder  far  oil.  0  so  far!-  the  dew  .-listens  on  the 
hay — 

in  i ho  Bweei  dream  wherein  my  love  still  sleeping  stirs    hasten,  hasten; 

for.  lo,  the  golden  sun. 

Since  ihe  performances  in  hum,  Mr.  Loeffler  has  revised  hi*  score 
and  entirety  re-orcheatrated  it.  There  hare  bees  do  thematic  at 
BtructuraJ  changes.  As  the  poem  <d*  Verlaine  is  a  theme  with 
Interruptions,  so  the  musical  paraphrase  may  be  described  as  vari- 
: 1 1 j t -  theme,  with  corresponding  interruption*]    The  first  verse 

le.ihd  as  a  prelude.  There  are  suggestions  of  the  fading  star. 
An  allegro  follows  the  announcement  <>t'  the  chief  theme.  Witnj 
e))e  joie*1  there  li  a  retovs  to  the  idyllic  mood.  As  the  longing 
of  the  p..ei  i>  more  Impatient,  so  the  theme  becomes  more  ami 
more  agitated,  and  in  tio-  painting  of  the  daily  miracle  the  full 
orche  tru  it  employ  ad. 

The  score  la  !•"■  these  instruments:  three  flutes  (one  interchange* 
able  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,   impish  horn,  two  clarinets,  imss 

met.    three    I.. -i  ...nil-,    four    horns,    three    trumpets,    three    tnun- 

bon<  iba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  celesta,  harpj 

:  in^S. 

ih 


Verlaine  valued  "La  Bonne  Chanson"  as  perhaps  the  most  "nat- 
ural" of  his  works.  In  his  "Confessions"  he  spoke  of  it  as  "so  sin- 
cere, so  amiably,  sweetly,  purely  thought,  so  simply  written."  He 
composed  the  verses  at  Paris  and  at  Arras  while  he  was  in  love 
with  Mathilde  Maute,  whom  he  married  in  1870.  The  marriage  was 
an  unhappy  one,  and  the  two  parted.  The  decree  of  separation  was 
granted  while  Verlaine  was  in  prison  at  Mons  after  shooting  that 
extraordinary  person  Arthur  Eimbaud  in  the  arm  while  they  were 
in  a  drunken  dispute  at  Brussels  in  1873. 


Symphonic  Variations,,  "Istar,"  Op.  42 Vincent  d'Indy 

(Born  in  Paris  on  March  27,  1852;  still  living  there.) 

This  composition  was  first  brought  out  in  Brussels,  and  led  by 
Eugene  Ysaye,  on  January  10,  1897 ;  it-  was  performed  in  Chicago, 
led  by  Theodore  Thomas  on  April  23,  1898.  The  first  perform- 
ance in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
led  by  Mr.  Gericke>  February  J  8,  1899.  The  second  performance  was 
at  a  Symphony  concert,  April  13,  1901,  and  there  was  a  third  on 
December  2,  1905,  when  Vincent  d'Indy  conducted  "Istar,"  his  sym- 
phony in  B-flat  major  No.  2,  Faure's  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  Suite, 
Franck's  "Psyche  and  Eros,"  and  Dukas'  "Sorcerer's  Apprentice.? 

The  variations — the  work  is  practically  a  symphonic  poem — are 
scored  fpr  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums, 
cymbals,  triangle,  two  harps,  and  strings.  They  are  dedicated  to  the 
Orchestral  Society  of  the  Ysaye  Concerts. 

The  following  verses  are  printed  on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score : — 

Vers  le  pays  immuable  / 

Istar,  fille  de  Sin,  a  dirige  ses  pas, 

vers  la  demeure  des  morts, 

vers  la  demeure  aux  sept  portes  ou  il  est  entre, 

vers  la  demeure  d'ou.  Ton  ne  revient  pas. 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 
CARNEGIE  HALL  '  NEW  YORK 
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\  la  premiere  porte,  le  gardien  l'a  depouillee, 

ii  b  enleve*  la  haute  Here  de  sa  tete 
a  la  deuxleme  porte,  le  gardien  l'a  depouillee, 

ii  a  anleve'  les  pendants  de  Bee  orellles. 
A  la  trolsleme  porte,  le  gardieo  l'a  depouillee, 

lee  plerred  precieuses  qui  ornenl  sod  eon. 
a  Lb  quatrieme  porte.  le  gardien  l'a  tK'-j>« >n i i i*-t». 

il  a  enleve*  lea  joyaui  qui  ornerit  bod  sein. 
clnquleme  porter  le  gardien  l'a  depouillee, 

ii  a  enleve  la  celnture  qui  entoure  sa  taille, 
A  la  Blxleme  porte,  le  gardieD  l'a  depouillee, 

ii  a  enleve*  lee  anneaux  de  sea  pieds,  lea  anneaui  de  sea  ma  ins. 
A  la  septieme  porte.  le  gardien  l'a  depouillee, 

il  a  enleve  le  dernier  voile  qui  couvre  son  corps. 


i-tar.  mio  de  sin.  eel  entre  an  pays  immuable, 
•  elk>  a  pria  ft  regu  lea  Baux  de  la  Vie. 
Kile  a  presents  lea  EQaux  sublimes,  , 

et   alnei,  ieVant   tuns,  die  a  delivre 

le  i  ii  b  im  la  vie,  -on  jeune  amant 

fipopfr  d'Izdubar  |  •  ;•■  Chant  i. 

The  lasl  Ave  lines  are  noi  in  the  original  Babylonian  poem.    Thev 

are  an  invention  of  the  Freneh  t  translator,  and  wholly  contradictory 

to  the  ending  of  the  original.  Furthermore,  this  story  of  fstar  pi 
ishmi'-  descent  to  the  "land  of  \o  Return"  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  epic  poem  of  fzdubar,  or  Qilgamesh.    lint  of  this  anon. 

.Mr.   Apthorp   has    translated    the    verses   on    the   title-page   as 

follows : — 

T<>w;tnl   the  Immutable  land   Ist:ir.  daughter  Of  Sin.*  Pent    Per  steps,  toward 

the  abode  "f  the  dead,  toward  the  seven-gated  abode  where  Hi  entered,  toward 
the  abode  whence  there  la  no  return. 

At  the  &rs!  gate,  the  warder  stripped  her;  he  took  the  high  tiara  from  her 
head. 
At  tin-  second  gate,  the  warder  Btripped  her:  he  took  the  pendants  from  hex 

k\  the  third  gate,  the  warder  stripped  her;  he  took  off  the  precious  stones 
t tint  adorn  her  neck. 

At  the  fourth  gate,  the  warder  stripped  her:  he  took  off  the  jewels  that 
adorn  her  I 

At  tin-  tifth  gate,  iii«'  warder  Btripped  bar;  ha  took  off  the  girdle  that  en 

eompM^es    per    Waist. 

At  the  Bixtfa  gate,  the  warder  stripped  her;  ho  took  th"  rings  from  her  feet, 

■  •in  her  hai 
:\\<-  si-veiith  thr  warder  stripped  her:  he  took  off  the  lasl  \<-'\\  thai 

ly. 

i  r  "f  sin.  went  Into  the  Immutable  land,  sh  •  took  and  received 

•   '  e  tin     ubllme  Water  .  and  i  bus,  In  t  he  pre  leoce 

ill.  delivered  the  Son  oi   Lira,  her  young  lov< 

•  ♦ 

The  variations  begin  ties  Put.  p  minor,  I  I.  with  b  Bombre  motive 

The  \  loiai!  and  clarinets- accompanied  by  wood-wind 

n  syncopated  rhythm,  answer  with  a  second  motive, 

there   ii   a    modulation   to   P  major.     The  variations,  as   Mr. 

Am1  hnve  one  wholly  original  peculiarit]  :   "The  theme  is 

I  „,i         W      I         \ 

H 


not  given  out  simply  at  the  beginning,  neither  is  it  heard  in  its 
entirety  until  the  last  variation,  in  which  it  is  sung  by  various  groups 
of  instruments -in  unison  and  octaves,  and  worked  up  later  in  full 
harmony.  Each  one  of  the  variations  represents  one  of  the  seven 
stages  of  Istar's  being  disrobed  at  the  gates  of  the  'immutable  land/ 
until  in  the  last  she  stands  forth  in  the  full  splendor  of  nudity.  The 
composition  is  so  free-  as  to  resent  technical  analysis ;  but  by 
following  the  poem,  and  jioting  the  garment  or  ornament  taken  off, 
the  listener  qan  appreciate  the  composer's  poetic  or  picturesque 
suggestiveness  in  his  music." 

Mr.  Lambinet,  a  professor  at  a  Bordeaux  public  school,  chose  in 
1905  the  text  "Pro  Musica"  for  his  prize-day  speech.  He  told  the 
boys  that  the  first  thing  the  study  of  music  would  teach  them  would, 
be  logic.  "In  symphonic  development  logic  plays  as  great  a  part  as 
sentiment.  The  theme  is  a  species  of  axiom,  full  of  musical  truth, 
whence  proceed  deductions.  The  musician  deals  with  sounds  as*  the 
geometrician  with  lines,  and  the  dialectician  with  arguments."  The 
master  went  on  to  remark :  "A  great  modern  composer,  Mr.  Vincent 
d'Indy,  has  reversed  the  customary  process  in  his  symphonic  poem 
'Istar.'  He  by  'degrees  unfolds  from  initial  complexity  the  simple 
idea  which  was  wrapped  up  therein,  and  appears  only  at  the  close, 
like  Isis  unveiled,  like  a  scientific  law  discovered  and  formulated." 
The  speaker  found  this  happy  definition  for  a  such  a  musical  work,— 
"an  inductive  symphony."  ' 


ENTR'ACTE. 

MOOD   IN  MUSIC. 

\  (London  Times,  September  16,  1916.) 

Schumann's  Concerto  had  just  been  played,  and  the  pianist  after 
one  or  two  journeys  to  the  "artists'  room"  and  back  had  sat  down 
again  and  touched  those  two  or  three  chords  which  acknowledge 
applause  and  ask  for  a  further  hearing.  When  it  was  over  a  voice 
said,  "It's  when  music  makes  noises  like  that,  and  I  don't  know 
what  it's  doing,  that  it's  worth  listening  to." 

In  that  remark  there  is,  one  takes  leave  to  say,  a  good  deal.  There 
is  a  whole  attitude  of  mind.   "When  I  don't  know  what  it's  doing." 
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Some  port  s;ii<].  "Mystery  is  religion's  dearest  child."  ami  what  he 
said  of  the  truest  truth  holds  a  fortiori  of  more  tone.  It  was  said 
last  week  that  music  which  is  to  live  must  have  tune;  and  it  must 
;i1mi  be  asserted  that  such  music  must  have  mood,  which  is.  if  not 
quite  the  antithesis,  at  least  the  background  of  nine.  Mood,  too 
itive  a   thing  to  deflate  with  any  precision,  is  a  kind  of  infinite 

capacity  for  accepting  suggestion,  whereas  tune  is  as  positive  as  a 

•Sharp  knife  or  a  kind  word,  dust  as  the  world  is  divided  between 
people  who  are  most  at  their  ease  in  a  dialogue,  possibly  an  argu- 
ment, and  people  who  feel  thai  something  is  wanting  unless  there 
is  ;i  pleasant  hum  of  conversation  to  which  though  they  may  con- 
tribute they  are  principally  listening,  so  musicians  are  divided  be- 
tween lovers  of  tune  and  lovers  of  mood. 

The  world  began  with  mood  and  lias  only  gradually  evolved  tune. 
A  Large  amount  of  close  convention  must  be  established  before  tune 
Can  be  born.  We  read  of  minstrels  who  never  sing  a  song  twice  the 
same  way.  and  of  some  tribes  that  merely  give  names  of  animals  or 
Datura]  Objects  to  their  songs,  or  draw  pictures  of  them  with  chalk 
on  strips  of  bark,  or  invest   them  with  divine  attributes,  or  ascribe 

a  medicinal  property  to  them.    We  Peel  that  this  could  not  be  said 

of  lune.      If  an  artist    were  to  Illustrate  'The  heavens  are  telling," 

ni-  .1  doctor  to  prescribe  "Lascia  elf  io  piangga"  for  the  colic,  we 
should  immediately  look  on  him  with  suspicion.  On  the  other  hand, 

we  understand  the  music  better  when  Moussorgsky  teljs  us  he  is 
writing  about    an   exhibition   of   pictures,   or    Debussy   describes   his 

nondescript  ripples  of  sound  as  a  sigh,    it  is  uot  that  the  former 

i<  the  Least  like  any  nameable  picture,  Or  the  latter  like  an  exhala- 
tion  of  breath      and   musical   critics  are  never  SUCh    funny   reading 

ai  when  they  strain  metaphor  to  adumbrate  these  likenesses  which 

do  not  exist  but  that  by  the  mere  mention  of  the  titles  a  door  L8 
Opened  through  which  RUggCStion  may  steal  in  without  knocking. 

But  there  is  no  need  t<»  hunt  up  history  in  order  to  prove  that 
older,  more  fundamental,  than  tune,     it  is  older  in  our- 

1 1    i-  true  thai   the  first   thing  we  do  in  coining  out  of  a  con 

cert  room  is  to  hum  oyer*  however  Imperfectly,  the  theme  of  the 

thing  pre  liked,    it  is  natural  to  fancy  that  in  picking  up  tunes  we 

picking  up  music.     Yet  there  is  ;j  certain  sonata     or,  rather, 

ent,  for  t<>  tin-  average  human  being  the  rest  of  it  comes  as 
something  of  s  disillusionment     which  no  one  would  hum;  he  would 

Call    it    instead.  "'I'he    Moonlight."      Musicians   fret    ;it   Jhis    title;    they 

think  ji  docs  ii'U  quite  exhaust  truth  about  <>p.  27,  No.  2.  it  cer« 
t.iii.i  i  :  but  it  Axes  for  as  tin-  one  real  and  permanent  thing 

in  the  music,  intangible  breath  of  fresh  air,  but  as  secure  of  its 

effect,  tie-  imooi].      It   does  for  the  music  (he  sort   of  thing  that    with 

Little  srord   Byron  did  for  the  icene  be  was  depicting  in  the 

lim-,: 

midnight  :   i  mountain     brovi d 

'1  li<-  rr»l<l   r»Miin|   iimm.ii  deeply   <l<>\\  n. 


Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92     .     .     Ludwig  van  Beethoven  , 
•  (Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

The  first  sketches  of  this  symphony  were  made  by  Beethoven 
probably  before  1811  or  even  1810.  Several  of  them  in  the  sketch- 
book that  belonged  to  Petter  of  Vienna,  and  was  analyzed  by  Notte- 
bohm,  were  for  the  first  movement.  Two  sketches  for  the  famous 
allegretto  are  mingled  with  phrases  of  the  Quartet  in  C  major,  Op. 
59,  No.  3,  dedicated  in  1818  to  Count  Rasoumoffsky.  One  of  the  two 
bears  the  title:  "Anfang  Variations."  There  is  a  sketch  for  the 
Scherzo,  first  in  F  major,  then  in  C  major,  with  the  indication: 
"Second  part."  Another  sketch  for  the  Scherzo  bears  a  general  re- 
semblance to  the  beginning  of  the  "Dance  of  Peasants"  in  the  Pas- 
toral Symphony,  for  which  reason  it  was  rejected.  In  one  of  the 
sketches  for  the  Finale  Beethoven  wrote :  "Goes  at  first  in  F-sharp 
minor,  then  in  C-sharp  minor."  He  preserved  this  modulation,  but 
he  did  not  use  the  theme  to  which  the  indication  was  attached. 
Another  motive  in  the  Finale  as  sketched  was  the  Irish  air,  "Nora 
Creina,"  for  which  he  wrote  an  accompaniment  at  the  request  of 
George  Thomson,  the  collector  of  Scottish,  Welsh,  and  Irish 
melodies. 

Thayer  states  that  Beethoven  began  the  composition  of  the 
Seventh  Symphony  in  the  spring  of  1812.  Prod'homme  believes  that 
the  work  was  begun  in  the  winter  of  1811-12.  The  autograph  manu- 
script that  belongs  to  the  Mendelssohn  family  of  Berlin  bears  the 
inscription :  "Sinf onie.  L.  v.  Bthvn  1812  13ten  M."  A  clumsy  binder 
cut  the  paper  so  that  only  the  first  line  of  the  M  is  to  be  seen. 
There  was  therefore  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  month  were  May, 
June,  or  July.  Beethoven  wrote  to  Varena  on  May  8,  1812:  "I 
promise  you,  immediately  a  wholly  new  symphony  for  the  next 
Academy,  and,  as  I  now  have  opportunity,  the  copying  will  not  cost 
youia  heller."  He  wrote  on  July  19:  "A  new  symphony  is  now 
ready.  As  the  Archduke  Rudolph  will  have  it  copied,  you  will  be 
at  no  expense  in  the  matter."  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
symphony  was  completed  May  13,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  per- 
formed at  a  concert  at  Whitsuntide.  , 

Other  works  composed  in  1812  were  the  Eighth  Symphony,  a 
pianoforte  trio  in  one  movement  (B-flat  major),  three  equale  for 
four  trombones,  the  sonata  in  G  major  for  pianoforte  and  violin, 
Op.  96,  some  of  the  Irish  and  Welsh  melodies  for  Thomson. 

The  score  of  the  symphony  was  dedicated  to  the  Count  Moritz  von 
Fries  and  published  in  1816.  The  edition  for  the  pianoforte  was 
dedicated  to  the  Tsarina  Elizabeth  Alexiewna  of  All  the  Russia's. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies  were  probably  played  over 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna  April  20, 
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:.     Beethoven  in  the  same  month  vainly  endeavored  to  produce 

them  at  a  concert. 

TJir  iii-si  performance  of  the  Seventh  was  at  Vienna,  in  the  lar-c 
hall  of  the  University,  on  December  8,  isi::. 

The  symphony  was  repeated  in  Vienna  on  February  27,  L814. 
On  November  29  of  that  year  it  was  performed  with  a  new  cantata. 
"Der  glorreiche  Augenblick/'  composed  in  honor  of  the  Cong 

Vienna  and  "Wellington's  Sieg."  The  Kmpress  of  Austria,  the 
Tsarina  of  Russia,  the  QneeD  of  Prussia,  were  in  the  great  audience. 
The  conceit  was  repelled  for  Beethoven's  henelit  on  December  2, 
hut   the  hall  was  half  einpt  \  . 


* 


'Idie  tirst  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Academy.   November  25,   IS  J.'!. 

The  lirst  performance  in  New  York  was  at  a  concert  of  the  l'hil- 
hiirmonic  Society.  November  IS,  I  St:*,,  when  Mr.  \\  C.  Hill  con- 
ducted. 

The  tiiM  performance  in  Leipsic  was  on  December  12,  1816,    Ths 

symphony  was  repented  "by  general  request"  on  April  23,  1S17.  and 
a  third  soon  followed.  Yet  Friedrich  Wieck,  the  father  of  Tiara 
Schumann,  could  ftnd  nothing  in  the  music,  and  he  declared  that 
musicians,  critics,  amateurs,  and    frankly  unmusical   persons  were 

unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  this  symphony,  especially  the  tirst 
movement  ami  the  tinale,  had  been  composed  in  a  lamentable  state 
of  drunkenness  (trwnkeHen  Zu&taad)  \  it  Lacked  melody,  etc. 
Other  tirst  performances?    London,  June  !>.  1817   (Philharmonic 

Society  I      ( >nly  the  allegretto  found  favor  with  the  critics.     Paris, — 

the  allegretto  was  performed  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels  of  the 
Opera  in  1821,  and  it  was  substituted  for  the larghetto  of  the  Second 

Symphony,  in   I)  ni;ijor.     In   1828  the  Seventh  Symphony,  ;is  ;i  whole. 
played  in  a  transcription  for  the  pianoforte,  eight   hands.  April 

L'n  by  Bertini  (the  transcriber),  Liszt,  Sowinski  ami  Schunke.  The 
flrsl  orchestral  performance  of  the  whole  was  by  the  Soci6te*  des 
Concerts,  March  1.  L829,  under  the  direction  of  Babeneck.  St. 
Petersburg,  March  <'».  1840.  Moscow1,  December  28,  I860,  in  Etaly 
the  Society  orchestrale  romana  performed  the  symphony  seven  times 
during  i  he  yean  l  s7 1  98 

The  symphony  was  played  ;it  Colonne  concerts  in  Paris  twenty 
fiuie.s  from  Keliruarj  8,  iv7i.  to  December,  1905.  it  wras  played 
thirty  five  times  al  Lamouren?  concerts  in  Paris  from  October  23, 
1881,  to  ICarch  17.  1906.  The  symphony  was  "danced"  i»\  Miss 
dors  Duncai  at  the  Trocad6ro,  Paris,  1904,  when  Mr.  Laporte 
<•< .fm i  net . •< i  ( lolonne'a  orch< 

Beethoven  gave  b  name,  "Pastoral,"  to  his  Sixth  Symphony,     lie 

etch  ;i  wimple  programme,  bui   be  added  this 

I  iofi  lor  the  benefit   nf  (hose  who  are  ea^er  to  fine]   in  music  ;inv 

thin-  or  even  thing  except  the  music  i tnel I  :    uRather  i he  expresRion 

of  th.  d    impression   than    painting.''      Now   1  he  Seventh   S\m- 

phoh\      I-     :i     !■•  -1  II  I'll     to    nhsolllle    Flllisie,     I  lie    most     e|e\;iled.     the    most 

I  pact 

i*el    •■'■  u  ii.ii  commentators  have  found  in  this  Seventh  S\  m phony. 
e  find-  :i   m-w    pastoral   symphony;  another,  a   new    uEroi< 
A  Iberl  i  rripl  ion  of  i  he  Joj  or  <  German}  de 
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Livered  from  the  French  yoke.  Nohl  shakes  his  head  and  swears  ii 
if  i  knightly  festival.  ACan  is  inclined  i«»  think  that  the  music 
describes  ;i  Southern  race,  brave  and  warlike,  such  as  the  ancient 
Moors  of  Spain.  An  old  edition  ol  the  symphony  gave  this  pro 
gramme:  *Arrivia]  of  the  Villagers;  Nuptial  Benediction;  The 
Bride's  Procession;  The  Wedding  Feast."  I>i<l  not  Schumann  dis- 
cover in  the  second  movement  the  marriage  ceremony  <>i*  a  village 
couple?  LVurtigue  found  that  the  andante  pictured  a  procession 
in  an  old  cathedral  or  in  the  catacombs;  while  Durenberg,  a  more 
cheerful  person,  prefers  to  call  it  the  love-dream  of  a  Bumptuous 
odalisque.  The  Finale  has  many  meanings:  a  battle  of  giants  or 
warriors  of  the  North  returning  to  their  country  alter  the  fight :  a 
least  of  Bacchus  or  an  orgy  of  villagers  after  a  wedding,  Oulibicheff 
-  bo  far  as  to  say  that  Beethoven  portrayed  in  this  Finale  a 
drunken  revel  t«>  express  the  disgust  excited  in  him  by  such  popular 
recreations.    Even  Wagner  writes  hysterically  about  this  symphony 

as  "the  apotheosis  Of  the  dance,"  and  he  reminds  a  friend  of  ilie 
••St  roinkai  l"  of  Sweden,  who  knows  eleven  variations,  and  mortals 
should  dance  to  only  ten  of  them:  the  eleventh  belongs  t<>  Che  Night 

spirit  aiul  his  crew.  and.  if  any  one  plays  it.  tables  and  benches, 
cans  and  caps,  the  grandmother,  the  blind  and  lame,  yea,  the  chil- 
dren in  the  Cradle,  fall  to  dancing.  "The  last  movement  of  the 
Seventh  Symphony,"  Bays  Wagner,  "is  this  eleventh  variation." 

In    these  days   the    first    (piestion   asked    about    absolute   music    is, 
••What   does  it    ine:in?"     The  symphonic  point    is   free  and   unbridled 

in  choice  <»f  subject  and  purpose.  The  composer  may  attempt  to. 
reproduce  in  tones ^the  impression  made  on  him  by  scenery,  picture, 
hook,  man,  Btatue.  He  is  "playing  the  plate,"  like  the  eBsthete* 
pianist  in  Punch, 

Hut    why  should  anything  he  read   into  the  music  of  this  Seventh' 

Symphony?    h  may  be  that  the  Abbe*  Stadler  was  right  in  Baying 

that  the  theme  of  the  Irio  in  the  third  movement  is  an  old  pilgrim 
hymn   of   Lower  Austria,   hut    the  statement    is  of  only   antiquarian 

interest. 

To  them  thai  wish  to  read  the  noblesl  ami  most  poetic  apprecia 
tion  of  the  symphony,  the  essay  of  Berlioz  will   bring  unfailing 
delight.    'The  Seventh  Symphony  needs  m>  analysis;  ii  escapes  the 
commentator.    As  the  landscape  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  so 

I  he  m  mphony  [S  in  I  he  ear  of  the  he.irer. 

•    • 

The  symphony         cored  for  iwo  ilntes,  two  dimes,  two  clarinets, 
tun  h.i^soons.  i w <»  horns,  iwo  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

I.     The  first    movement   "pens  with  an    [ntroduction,  poco  * 
tenuto,   \  major,  i  L     \  melodic  phrase  la  given  t<»  the  oboe,  then 
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clarinets,  horns,  bassoons,  against  crashing  chords  of  the  full 
orchestra.  This  figure  is  worked  contrapuntally  against"  alternate 
ascending  scale  passages  in  violins  and  in  basses.  There  is  a  modu- 
lation to  C  major.  A  more  melddious  motive,  a  slow  and  delicate 
dance  theme,  is  given  out  by  wood- wind  instruments,  then  repeated 
3y  the  strings,  while  double-basses,  alternating  with  oboe  and 
mssoon,  maintain  a  rhythmic  accompaniment,  (A  theme  of  the 
first  movement  is  developed  out  of  this  rhythmic  figure,  and  some 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  the  movements  of  this  symphony  are  in 
:he  closest  relationship  with  this  same  figure.)  The  initial  motive 
is  developed  by  the  whole  orchestra  fortissimo,  A  major ;  there  is  a 
repetition  of  the  second  theme,  'F  major ;  and  a  short  coda  leads  to 
the  main  portion  of  the  movement. 

This  main  body,  Vivace,  A  major,  6-8,  is  distinguished  by  the  per- 
sistency of  the  rhythm  of  the  "dotted  triplet."  The  tripping  first 
theme  is  announced,  piano,  by  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns, 
accompanied  by  the  strings.  It  is  repeated  by  the  full  orchestra 
ortissimo.  The  second  theme,  of  like  rhythm  and  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  first,  enters  piano  in  the  strings,  C-sharp 
minor,  goes  through  E-flat  major  in  the  wood- wind  to  E  major  in 
;he  full  orchestra,  and  ends  quietly  in  C  major.  The  conclusion 
theme  is  made  up  of  figures  taken  from  the  first.  The  first  part  of 
the  movement  is  repeated.  The  free  fantasia  is  long  and  elaborate.. 
The  third  section  is  in  orthodox  relationship  with  the  first,  although 
the  first  theme  is  developed  at  greater  length.  The  coda  is  rather 
ong. 

II.  Allegretto,  A  minor,  2-4.  The  movement  begins  with  a  solemn 
first  theme  played  in  harmony  by  violas,  violoncellos,  and  double- 
oasses.  The  strongly  marked  rhythm  goes  almost  throughout  the 
whole  movement.  The  second  violins  take  up  the  theme,  and  violas 
md  violoncellos  sing  a  counter-theme.  The  first  violins  now  have 
the  chief  theme,  while  the  second  violins  play  the  counter-theme. 
At  last  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns  sound  the  solemn,  march- 
ike  motive,  and  the  counter-theme  is  given  to  the  first  violins.  The 
'hythm  of  the  accompaniment  grows  more  and  more  animated  with 
he  entrance  in  turn  of  each  voice.  A  tuneful  second  theme,  A  major, 
s  given  to  wood-wind  instruments  against  arpeggios  for  the  first 
riolins,  while  the  persistent  rhythm  is  kept  up  by  the  basses.  There 
s  a  modulation  to  C  major,  and  a  short  transition  passage  leads 
;o  the  second  part.  This  is  a  repetition  of  the  counter-theme  in 
ood-wind  instruments  against  the  first  theme  in  the  basses  and 


figuration  for  the  other  strings.  There  is  n  short  fagato  <>n  the 
same  theme,  and  the  second  theme  enters  as  before.  There  is  a 
simrt  coda. 

III.  The  tliird  movement,  Presto,  F  major,  3-4*  is  a  brilliant 
seherao.  The  theme  of  the  trio,  assai  meno  presto,  1>  major,  3-4,  is 
said  to  be  thai  <>f  an  old  pilgrim  hymn  in  Lower  Austria.  "This 
scherzo  In  V  major  is  noteworthy  for  the  tendency  the  harmony 

has  to  fall  hack  into  the  principal  ki\  Of  the  symphony,  A  major." 

A  high-sustained  A  runs  through  the  trio, 

IV.  The  Finale,  Allegro  eon  brio;  A  major,  :M.  is  a  wild  rondo 

on  two  themes.  Here,  according  to  Mr.  l'md'homine  and  others,  as 
Beethoven  achieved  in  the  Scherzo  the  highest  and  fullest  expression 

of  exuberant  joy,-  "unbuttoned  joy,'1  as  the  composer  himself  would 
have  said, — so  in  the  Finale  tin4  joy  becomes  orgiastic.    The  furious, 

baCChantiC  Brat  theme  is  repented  after  the  exposition.  ;ind  there  is 
a  sort  of  coda  to  it,  ";is  a  chOTUfl  might   follow  upon  the  stanzas  of  a 

sonLr."     There  is  imitative  contrapuntal  development  of  a  figure 

taken  from  the  hacchantic  theme.  A  second  theme  of  a  more  delicate 
nature  N  announced  by  the  strings  and  then  given  to  wind  Instru- 
ments.    There  are  strong  accents  in  this  theme,  accents  emphasi 

by  full  orchestra,  on  the  second  beat  of  the  measure.     Brilliant 

Rage-work  of  the  orchestra,  constantly  increasing  in  strength. 

includes  a  figure  from  the  first  theme,.    There  is  a  repeat.    The  firm 

theme    is    then    developed    in    an   elaborate   manner,    but    the   theme 

■if  returns,  so  that  the  rondo  character  is  preserved.    There  is  a 

return  to  the  first   theme  in  A  major.     The  third  part  of  the  move 

ment  Is  practically  a  repetition  of  the  first,  but  the  second  theme 
now  in  A  minor.    There  is  a  long  coda  with  a  development  of 

the    figtire   from    the   first    theme   over   a    bass   which    changes    from 

B  to  D-sharp  and  hack  again.    The  concluding  passage  of  the  theme 

[fl    Used    fortissimo,   and    the    movement    ends  .with    a    return    of   the 

conspicuous  figure  from  the  main  theme. 

•Ml  .i.r  BilotL  U  mi  pinnist  and  conductor,  contributed  an  :i r 1 1 ■ 

i><  r  it    1913,  in  which  be  argued  thai  thli  w\  ihould  t>e 

•<  .1  «h  being  li 
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"The  world  needs  music  more  when  it's  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
than  the  mm  on  the  street  has  any 
notion  of."— JOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.       It  is  a 
factor  of   vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
nding  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  grov  aer- 

ation, a  ig,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  bf  the 

family.      It  is  the  common  speech  that  is  urn  erstood  by  all,  I 
appeals  to  everybody,   that  enlists  the  sympathies  ;\n,  \so; 

and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  li' 
The  PIANO  is  the  u.  i  isical  instrument  of  the  home.  t!  e 

-ument  that  should  be  in  every  household.  And  the  greatest 
ng  pianos  is  the  STEINWAY,  prized  and  cherished  throughout 
wide  world  Ly  all  lovers  of   good  Or.  in  the  « 

n   American  writer:   "Wh  human  hearts  are  Bad  or 

gla j  songs  ai  tna  strings  vib  respond 

•s  caress,  I  I   known,   n  the  name 

Y." 
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The  wonderful,  rich  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  very  conception 
of  beauty. — Levitzki- 

It   has   that   refined  quality,   that   warm   and    luscious   tone  which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual  appeal. — Alda. 

The   Baldwin   Piano    has  no   peer   in  faithfully   voicing   an   artist's 
spirit. — Brown. 

I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano. — La  Forge. 

The  beautiful  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  merits  its  popularity. — Amato. 

Using  a  Baldwin,  we  rest  assured  that  we  have  an  instrument  which 
will  meet  every  requirement. — Fanning. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  is  a  most  wonderful  help  and  support. — Nielsen. 

I  consider  the  Baldwin  the  Stradivarius  of  the  few  really  great  Pianos 
of  the  world.-   De  Pachmann. 

A  tone  that  blends  so  well  with  my  voice. — Sembrich. 
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HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  5 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven       .         ,     Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 
I.    Allegro  con  brio. 
II.    Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 


Saint-Saens 


.    "La  Jeunesse  d'Hercule"  ("The  Youth  of  Hercules"), 
Symphonic  Poem  No.  4,  Op.  50 


Rimsky-Korsakoff   . 

I.  Alborada. 

II.  Variations. 

III.  Alborada. 

IV.  Scene  and  Gypsy  Song. 
V.  Fandango  of  the  Asturias. 

(Played  without  pause) 


.    Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes,  Op.  34 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 

.       5  ' 


Btmphoni  No.  3,  in  E  plat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55. 

Ludwks  van  Beethoven 

(Bora  m:  Bonn,  December  i<;  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.1 

Anton  Schindler  wrote  in  his  Life  of  Beethoven  (Minister,  l s 40) : 
"First  in  the  fall  of  1802  was  his  [Beethoven's]  mental  condition  so 
much  bettered  that  he  could  take  hold  afresh  of  his  Long-formulated 

plan  ami  make  some  progress:  to  nay  homage  with  a  great  instru- 
mental work  to  the  hero  of  the  time,  Napoleon.  Yet  not  until  L808 
did  he  set  himself  seriously  10  this  gigantic  work,  which  we  now 
know  under  the  title  of  'Sinphonia  Eroiea":  on  account  of  many' in- 
terruptions it  was  not  finished  until  the  following  year.  .  .  .  The 
first  idea  of  this  symphony  is  said  to  have  come  from  General  Berna- 
dotte.  who  was  then  French  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  highly 
treasured  Beethoven.  I  heard  this  from  many  friends  of  Beethoven. 
Count  Moritz  Lichnowsky.  who  was  often  with  Beethoven  in  the 
company  of  Bernadotte,  .  .  .  told  me  the  same  story."  Schindler 
also  wrote,  with  reference  to  the  year  L823:  "The  correspondence  of 
the  King  of  Sweden  led  Beethoven's  memory  back  to  the  time  when 
the  King,  then  General  Bernadotte,  Ambassador  of  the  French  Re- 
public, was  at  Vienna,  and  Beethoven  had  a  lively  recollection  of 
the  fact  that  Bernadotte  indeed  first  awakened  in  him  the  idea  of 
the  'Sinphonia  Eroiea.'  " 

These  Statements  are  direct.  Unfortunately,  Schindler.  in  the 
thin!  edition   of  his  book,  mentioned    Ueethoveu  as  a   visitor  at    the 

house  of  Bernadotte  in  L798,  repeated  the  statement  thai  Bernadotte 
inspired  the  idea  of  the  symphony,  ami  added :  "\ot  Long  afterward 

the  Ldefl  blOSSOmed  into  a  deed":  lie  also  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that 
!h>  ihoven    was  a  stanch    republican,   and   cited,    in   support    of   his 

admiration  of  Napoleon.  passages  from  Beethoven's  own  copy  <>f 
Schleiermacher'fl  translation  of  Plato. 
Thayer  admits  that  the  thought  of  Napoleon  may  have  Influenced 

the  form  and   the  eonlents  of  the  symphony  J   1  hat    the  eomposer  may 
•    based  a  system  of  politics  on  PlatOJ  "but."  he  adds,  "Uernadotte 

had  been  long  absent  from  Vienna  before  the  Consular  form  of  gov- 
ern' adopted    at    Paris,   ;md    before   Sehleiermncher's    Plato 

i  in  Berlin.'1 
phony  was  composed  in  L808  04.    The  story  is  that  the 
titi-  ih«'  manuscript  bore  the  word  ''Buonaparte"  ami  at 

tie-   bott. .in   ••!    tin-    :  Lui^i    \;ni    Heel hoveii*' J    "ami    not    a    WOVd 

mori  I    : !       .  who  mw  the  manuscript.     "I    was  the  first."  also 

I:  rOUght    him    the    Dews    that     llonaparte    had    had 

himself  declared  Emperor,  whereat  he  broke  out  angrily:  Then  he's 

nothing  but  an  ordinary  man!    Now  he'll  trample  on  all  the  rights 
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of  men  to  serve  Ob  own  ambition;  be  will  put  himself  higher  than 
all  Othert  and  turn  out  a  tyrant"  " 

Furthermore,  there  is  fehe  story  that,  when  the  death  of  Napoleon 

at   St.  Helena  was  announced,  Beethoven  exclaimed,  "Did  I  not 

foresee  the  catastrophe  when  I  wrote  the  funeral  march  in  the 
•Kmiea 

M.  Vincent  (Plndy  in  his  remarkable  Lift  of  Beethoven  argues 
against  Schindler's  theory  that  Beethoven  wished  to  celebrate  the 
French  Revolution  en  bloo\    "CitaU  Vhotnme  de  Brumaire"  that 

Beethoven  honored  by  his  dedication   (pp.  79-82). 

The  original  score  of  the  symphony  was  bought  in  1827  by  Joseph 
Dosoauer  for  three  florins,  ten  kreuzers,  at  auction  in  Vienna.  On 
the  title-page  stands  "Sinfonia  grande,"    Two  words  that  should 

follow   immediately  were  erased.     One  of  these  words  is   plainly 

"Bonaparte,"  and  under  his  own  name  the  composer  wrote  in  large 
characters  with  a  lead-pencil:    "Written  on  Bonaparte." 

Thus  it  appears  there  can  he  nothing  in  the  statements  that  have 
come  <l<>wn  from  Czerny,  Dr.  Bartolini,  and  others:  the  first  allegro 
describes  a  sea-fight;  the  funeral  march  is  in  memory  of  Nelson  or 

General  Abercrombie,  etc.    There  can  he  no  donbl  that  Napoleon, 

the  young  conqueror,  the  Consul,  the  enemy  of  kings,  worked  a  spell 

over  Beethoven,  as  over  IUtlioz.  Hazlitt,  Victor  Hugo;  for,  according 
to  W.  B.  Henley's  paradox,  although,  as  despot.  Napoleon  had  "no 
LOTC  for  new  ideas  and  no  tolerance  for  intellectual  independence," 
yet  he  was  "the  great   Pint  Cause  of  Komant  icism." 

The  first   performance  of  the  symphony  was  at   a   private  concert 

at  Prince  Lobkowitz's  in  December,  ism.    The  composer  conducted. 

and  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  allegro  ho  brought  the  orchestra 
to  grief,  so  that  a  fresh  start  was  made.  The  first  performanee  in 
public   was   at    a    Concert    given    by   ('lenient    at    the    Theater   an    dor 

Wien,  April  7.  L805.  The  symphony  was  announced  as  "A  new  grand 
Symphony  in  l>  sharp  by  Hon-  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  dedicated  to 
bin  Excellence  Prince  von  Lobkowitz."  Beethoven  conducted.  Czerny 

remembered  that  some  one  shouted  from  the  gallery:  "I'd  give 
another  krenzer  if  they  would  stop."  Beethoven's  friends  declared 
the  vrorll  a  mantel-piece.    Some  said  it  would  gain  if  it  \\  ere  shortened. 

bert  irere  more  "light,  clearness,  and  unity."    Others  found  it 
a  mixture  of  the  good,  the  grotesque,  the  tiresome. 
'iii.-  symphony    was   published    in   October,    L80G.     The  title  in 

Italian  Stated   th.it    it    WSJ  to  celehra  t  <•  the  memory  of  a   great    man. 

And   th«Te  was  this  note:    "Since  thi^  symphony   is  Longer  than 

an    ordinary    symphony,    it    should    he    performed    at    the    helming 

rather  than  at  tin-  end  of  ;i  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an 

aria,  or  alter  |  concerto,    if  it  i»<-  performed  too  kite,  there  is  the 

th.it  it  will  imt  produce  on  the  audience]  whose  attention 

will    be    already    wearied    hy    preceding    pieces,    the    effect    which    the 
ujKisiT  puiposed   iii   hi^  own   mind    to  ;iltain." 


Henri  Benjamin*  Rabaud  was  born  in  Paris,  November  10,  1873. 
He  is  the  son  of  Hippolyte  Francois  Rabaud  (1839-1900),  who  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  violoncello  playing  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory in  1861.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Opera  orchestra  (1859- 
89)  and  for  many. years  solo  violoncellist  of  the  Conservatory  or- 
chestra. Professor  of  the  violoncello  at  the  Conservatory  (1886- 
1900),  he  had  distinguished  pupils,  among  them  Mr.  Joseph  Malkin 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Henri  Ribaud's  grand- 
father on  his  mother's  side  was  the  celebrated  flutist  Vincent  Joseph 
Dorus,  born  Vansteenkiste  (1812-96).  He  is  therefore  a  grand- 
nephew  of  the  singer  Julie  Aimee  Josephe  Dorus-Gras  (1804-96). 
Flutist  and  singer  were  born  at  Valenciennes. 

Mr.  Rabaud  studied  composition  with  Massenet  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, where  in  1894  he  was  awarded  the  first  grand  prix  de 
Rome.  After  four  years  at  the.  Villa  Medicis  he  organized  and 
directed  with  Max  d'Ollone  ■*  orchestral  concerts  in  Rome  (1898)  and 

*  Maximilien  Paul  Marie  Felix  d'Ollone,  born  at  Besancon,  June  13,  1875,  studied 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  he  was  awarded  the  first  grand  prix  de  Rome  in  1897, 
pupil  of  Massenet  and  Lenepveu.  Among  his  works  are  "Vision'  de  Dante"  (1898), 
"Jeanne  d'Arc  a  Domremy,"  "Terre  promise"  (1903)  ;  "Dans  la  Cathedrale,"  orchestra 
and  chorus  (1905)  ;  "Le  M£n€trier,"  for  solo  violin  and  orchestra  (1911)  ;  Fantasie  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra ;  "Bacchus  mystifie"' ;  Scenes  paiennes  for  violin  and  piano- 
forte ;  pianoforte  pieces,  songs,  and  these  operas :  "Le  R6tour,"  lyric  drama  in  two  acts, 
produced  at  Angers,  1912  or  1913  ;  "Les  Amantes  de  Rimini" — third  act  performed  at 
the  OpGra,  Paris,  1916  (Mile.  Gall  and  the  tenor  Laflite)  ;  "Jean,"  not  yet  produced.  At 
present  Mr.  d'Ollone  is  in  the  service  of  France  in   Switzerland. 
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ACCOMPANIST 

Repertoire:  Aria?,  Italian,  French  and  English. 
Songs  and  Ballads.    Songs  in  Costume 

Ccpy  of  Col.  Taylor's  letter. — Shubert  Thea- 
tre, Boston.  June  24,  1918. 
My  dear  Miss  Kingman. — The  devotion  to 
your  country  as  expressed  in  your  generous 
contribution  given  ac  the,  Shubert  Theatre  on 
Saturday  evening  was  sincerely  appreciated  by 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  you, 
especially  by  myself,  who  was  responsible  for 
,  half  the   programme.     Your  beautiful   voice 
together  with  your  charming  personality  cap- 
tivated everybody.     I  predict  for  you  a  most 
successful  future  and  shall  watch  your  career 
as  it  develops,  with  a  keen  interest. 

Very  sineerely,  CHAS.  W.  TAYLOR.  . 

Colonel  U.S.  Army — Cavalry. 

Management 
R.  E.  Johnston.  1451  Broadway.  N.Y. 

Residence.  713  Madison  Avenue,  N.Y. 


in  Vienna  i  L899)  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  in  those  cities  com- 
positiong  of  contemporaneous  French  musicians. 
As  conductor  :it  the  Op6ra,  Paris,  Mr.  Etabaud  made  his  first  ap- 
anceon  February  l.  L908.    Theopera  was  "Lohengrin."    Among 

the   operas    he   Conducted    that    year   wore:      'Tristan    ami    Isolde* 
"Thais."  ami   'Taimhauser."      In    L908  he  also  conducted   a    Lamoti- 

ivux  conceii  i  February  23).    <>n  January  ;».  i!*i  i.  he  was  appou 
lirst   conductor  of  the  Opgra   in  place  pi  Paul   Vidai.     The  war 
broke  <»nt.     In  1914  -15,  he  was  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  Ton 
sorvatory  Orchestra  concerts  then  given  at  the  Borbonne.    On  May 
2,  1915,  "Maront."  revived  at  the  Op6ra-Oomique  was  conducted  by 
the  composer. 
(hi  June  .■'»<>.  mil.  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts  attending  a  perform- 

ance  of  "MarouP  announced  that  Mr.  Babaud  had  been  made  Chev- 
alier de  la.  Legion  d'Honneur.  "All  applauded  this  honor  spon- 
taneously awarded  a  true  although  very  modest  artist,  a  musician 

of  greal  and  line  talent,  the  composer  of  a  charming  musical  work 
which   Lfl  t  inly   French." 

Mr.   Babaud   is  one  of  the  CoHtilr  d' I'.n nitioti  of  the  Sod4H  Xa- 

>:!>  (/'  Musique. 

The  catalogue  Of  his  works  is  as  follows: — 

Opebas  \m>  Stags  Misn  :    •,i.a  Fille  de  Roland,"  musical  tragedy  in  four 
Libretto  based  by  Paul  Perrier  on  the  tragedy  of  the  same  name  by 
Benii  de  Bornier.*   Op^ra-Oomiqoe,  Paris,  March  16,  1904.   Gterald,  I..  Beyle; 
Comte  Amanry.  h.  I >nt'ranne ;  Charlemagne,  \'ieuiiie:  Etagenhardt,  s 

Nayme.   Allanl  :    Kadhert,   Huherdean  :    Hardre.   Vlgnie;    1'erthe,   Mine. 

Marguerite    Carr6;    Theobald,    Miss    D'usnesnil;    Geoffroy,    Mine.    Biuratore. 

Amir.'  M  r  conducted.    There  were  ten  performances  at  the  Qp6ra-Oo- 

mique  that  year. 

"MArouf,  Savetier  du  Caire,"  op4ra-comique  yi  Ave  acts.   Libretto  by  Luden 

exl  "ii  a  tale  in  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night,'1  according  to  the 

tion  Into  French  by  Dr.  afardrus.    Opera-Comlque,  Paris,  May  16,  1914 

i. a  Prin  Baamcheddine,  Mi--  Davelli;  Pattoumab  la  Calamiteuae,  Miss 

frphaln*      M    rouf;  Jean  Purler;   Le  Sultan  dn  Khaiian.  Vleuille;   Le  Vislr, 

Delr<    .     ah.  Vigneau ;  Le  Fellah,  afesmaecker;  Le  Patissier  Ahmad,  Azenia ; 

marcband,  Cazeneuve;  2e  marchand,  Audouin;  i.e  Kadi,  Payan;  Le  Chef 

«ie-    Marin>   <-t    un    muezzin,  de   ('reus;    In    mamclouk,    Reymond  :    t'n   muezzin, 

Tbibaud ;  i'n  mamelouk,  Brun;  i'n  bomme  ^\^  police,  Deloger;  Un  bomme  de 

Corbifire.     Frani  Ruhlmann  conducted.    This  opera:  was  produced  at 

Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  Fork,  on  December  19,  i'.mt.     Ls  Prin- 

Alda ;    Fattoumah,    Kathleen    Howard;    liarouf,   Giuseppe  *\*x 

1  Sultan,  I . •-* » ? i   Ilothler;   Le  Vizir,  Andrea  *\r  Segurola ;  All,  Thomas 

Chalmer   .  !■    KAdl,  Giulio  Kossi ;  i.«-  Patissier,  Robert   Leonard;  Le  Fellah, 

tarchand,  Un  Anler,  Pletro  Audi-it.;  in  muenin,  Angelo  Bada;  !«•  Che? 

i  \!i..ri   la  i  U       Bloch;  2e  marchand,  Pompilio 

afalate         i    inductor,  Pierre  afonteux, 

i   I     i  <•  Marchand  de  Veniae"  (Shakespeare),  Theatre  Anto        Paris, 
t'.ti'  i  adapted  English  music  <»f  the  slxteentb  century  and  en 

dea\">'<'d  to  prexerve  the  ancient     '     8 

I  Shakespeare  >,  TheAtre  Am-  ae,   Paris, 

rmphony   v-  •    t.   D  m  i    iftcerl   d'Harcourt,  Paris,  No 

i  while  Mr.  Babaud  was  ittll 

..f  the  i 

I  i  1   ■     1  s  7  ;, 

o.:.i    ..I     I  h. •••.  •  ,  (I  .    Mnubant, 


nit  ;     I  Mlponl 
.1  ollct,      I  l.tr«!n'  ,      Villain, 


l<i 


Symphony  No.  2,  E  minor,  Concert  Colonne,  Paris,  November  12,  1899.  The 
composer  conducted.  Mr.  Rabaud -was  awarded  the  Prix  Moribmne  for  this 
symphony.  His  friend  Max  d'Ollone  was  also  awarded  the  prize  at  the  same 
time  for  his  "Vision  de  Dante."  Charpentier's  "Louise"  urged  in  competition 
failed  to  receive  the  requisite  number  of  votes. 

"La  Procession  Nocturne,"  symphonic  poem  (after  Lenau),  Concert  Colonne, 
Paris,  January  15,  1899. 

Divertissement  sur  les  Chansons  Russes,  Concert  Colonne,  Paris,  January 
13,  1901. 

Eglogue :  Poenie  Virgilien  (with  reference  to  the  first  Bucolic).  Concert 
Lamoureux,  Paris,  November  2,  1902. 

Mr.  Rabaud  has  arranged  a  Concert  Suite  from  his  music  for  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice." 

He  orchestrated  "Dolly,"  six  pianoforte  pieces  for  four  hands  by  Gabriel 
Faure  (composed  by  Faure  in  1893-96),  Nancy,  February  9,  1908. 

Chamber  Music  :     Quartet  for  strings. 

Andante  and  Scherzo  for  flute,  violin,  and  pianoforte. 

Choral,  etc. :  "Daphne,"  the  cantata  which  won  Mr.  Rabaud  the  prlv  de 
Rome.  Poem  by  Charles  Raffalli.  First  performance  June  22,  1894,  at  the 
Conservatory  ;  second  at  the  Institute,  June  23,  1894.  Singers  :  Mme.  Carrere ; 
Messrs.  Vaguet  and  Douaillier. 

"Job,"  oratorio  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra-.  Mr.  R^baud's  envoi  de 
Rome.  Book  by  Charles  Raft'alli  and  Henri  de  Gorsse.  Performed  at  the 
Conservatory  for  the  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  1900. 

Deuxieme  PoSme  Lyrique  sur  le  Livre.  de  Job,  for  baritone  and  orchestra, 
Concert,  Colonne,  December  3,  1905.  Text  taken  from  Renan's  translation. 
Hector  Dufranne,  baritone. 

Fourth  Psalm  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  1901.  Performed  at  a 
concert  of  the  Societe  Guillot  de  Sainbris,  Paris. 

"Hymne  a  la  France  Eternelle"  (Victor  Hugo),  for  tenor  solo,  chorus,  and 
orchestra.  Opera-Comique,  December,  1916,  at  a  performance  "Theatre  aux 
Armees." 

Songs. 
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THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  VOLUME  OF  FOLK  SONGS  EVER  PUBLISHED 


======    By  MARCELLA  SEMBRICH    J>  <■         = 

PRICE,  $1.25  POSTPAID 

Marcella  Sembrich  was  the  first  among  great  singers  to  reveal  the 
treasures  of  folk  song,  and  her  knowledge  of  these  gems  from  many 
lands  is  most  extensive.  Moreover,  she  has  hadv  practical  experi- 
ence of  those  which  were  grateful  to  the  singer  and  pleasing  to 
delighted  audiences.  That  she  has  grouped  her  favorites  in  this 
attractive  volume  is  a  boon  to  all  music-lovers;  and  singers  who 
are  increasingly  using  folk  songs  on  their  programs  will  profit  by 
Mme.  Sembrich's  inspired  enterprise. 

A  new  catalog  REPRESENTATIVE  SONGS  BY  AMERICAN  COMPOSERS 

will  be  sent  free  on  request 


Note  Our  New  Address 


178-9  TREMONT  STREET 


ORDER'  OF  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 
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Bntpqoiac  Pom  Ho.  -i.  "Thj  STouth  or  Bsrculbs,"  Op.  50. 

Camilli  8aint-Sai 
(Bora  in  Paris  on  October  9,  1s."-"»:  still  living  in  Paris.) 

Saint  Sana's  symphonic  poem,  "La  Jeunesse  d'HerdAe,"  was  per- 
formed  for  the  lirst  time  at  a  Ohatelel  concert  in  Paris,  January  28, 

1S77. 
The  full  score  of  this  composition  is  preceded  by  a  note  on  the 

tly-leaf:— 

THE   rOUTB   OF   BBBOULBS. 
s^  ifPHoiao  r< 

;.M). 

"The  fable  relates  that  Hercules  on  his  entrance  upon  life  saw  two 
roads  lie  open  before  him.  that  of  pleasure  and  that  of  virtue. 

"Insensible  to  the  seductions  of  Nymphs  and  Bacchantes,  the  hero 
chooses  the  path  of  struggles  and  combats,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
catches  a  glimpse  of  the  reward  of  immort ality  through  the  Haines 
of  the  funeral  pyre." 

The  Bymphoilk  poem  is  scored  for  pieOOlO,  two  llutes.  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  a  small  bugle  in  IMlat, 
two   cornets  a-pistons,    two   trumpets,    three    trombones,    bass    tuba, 

kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle,  harp,  and 

strings.     The  score  is  dedicated  to  Henri  Duparc. 

*  * 
The  prefatory  note  of  Saint  Saens  was  taken   from  "Hercules  be- 
tween Vice  and  Virtue,"  an  allegory  by  Prodicus  of  (Va  <>r  Cos. 

(There    Is   dispute   :i*   to   his   birthplace:   see   note   A    to   the   article 

"Prodicm"  in  Bayle's  Dictionary.)     As  quoted  by  Xenophon  in  his 

"Memorabilia'1  and   pu1   by  him  into  the  month  of  Socrates  encour- 

aging  Ari-iippns  to  study  wisdom,  iiie  apologue  or  declamation  is 

about   BJ  follows:    Winn   Hercules  left   his  infancy  and  entered   into 

youth,    the  ;i'_'<-  when  a  man  begins  to  decide  things  for  him- 
self,     he  went    to  sit    down   and    meditate  in  a   lonely   place.     There 

two  women  of  superhuman  shape  appeared  to  him.    One  was  clothed 

bite,     To  her  had   Nature  given  rare  purify    of  form  and  color; 

her  <    '     were  charged  with  modesty.    The  face  ami  the  body  of  the 

CAROLINE  MIHR-HARDY 

DRAM  VI  1(    SOPRANO 

SOLOISI    MARS,  I.  I  oi.i.i.  .iaii    <  line  11 

\iokio  RECITALS 

Pupil i  thoroughly  \>f  I  Opera.  Oratorio.  I  lad  Church  Nnging 

Addreu.  309  WEST  66th  !.   NEW   YORK  .    'Phone.  8280  Schuyler 
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other  were  painted^  to  make  her  seem  more  white  and  red  than  she 
was  by  nature,  and  she  wore  a  transparent  garment  that  revealed 
her  body.*  She  looked  at  Hercules  and  also  looked  around  her  and 
looked  to  see  if  others  were  regarding  her,  for  she  eyed  herself  con- 
stantly. Hercules  asked  her  name,  and  she  answered :  "Those  that 
love  me  call  me  Pleasure;  my  enemies  call  me  Vice."  The  other 
woman,  interrogated  in  turn,  spoke  very,,  differently:  "Hercules, 
you  must  pursue  the  patli  I  show  you.  You  will  hear  only  the  truth 
from  my  mouth.  All  that  is  beautiful  and  honest  in  this  world  is 
at  the  price  of  assiduous  work.  Those  whom  I  love  awake  without 
regret  -or  remorse;  young,  they  know  the  pleasure  of  being  praised 
by  the  old;  when  they  are  old,  they  enjoy  the  respect  of  youth;  their 
memory  lives  after  them,  and  their  name  goes  sounding  down  the 


ages." 


Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes,  Op.  34. 

Nicolas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakoff 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March  18, f  1844; 
died  at  Petrograd,  June  21,  1908.) 

Rimsky-Korsakoff's  "Capriccio  Espagnol"  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  Petrograd  at  a  Russian  Symphony  concert,  October 
31,  t  1887.  The  composer  conducted.  The  Caprice  was  published  in 
1887,  yet  we  find  Tschaikowsky  writing  to  Rimsky-Korsakoff  in 
1886  (November  11)  :  "I  must  add  that  your  'Spanish  Caprice'  is  a 
colossal  masterpiece  of  instrumentation,  §  and  you  may  regard  your- 
self as  the  greatest  master  of  the  present  day." 

The  Caprice  was  performed  at  one  of  Anton  Seidl's  Popular  Or- 
chestral concerts  at  Brighton  Beach,  New  York,  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Orchestra  in  1891,  at  one  of  the  concerts  that  were  given  from 
June  27  to  September  7. 

*  This  allusion  might  lead  one  to  think  that  Prodicus  was  born  on  Cos,  for  it  was 
a  woman  of  that  island,  one  Pamphila,  "and  surely  she  is  not  to  be  defrauded,"  says 
Pliny,  "of  her  due  honor  and  praise,"  who  first  found  out  "the  fine  silk  tiffany,  sarcanet, 
and  cypress,  which  instead  of  apparel  to  cover  and  hide  shew  women  naked  through 
them."  This  silk  of  Cos  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  ancient  writers,  and  even  moved 
the  erudite  Mr.  John  F.  Rowbotham  to  the  liveliest  admiration. —  (Rowbotham's  "His- 
tory of  Music,"  Vol.  II.  p.  351,  London,  1836.) 

t  This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Belaieff,  the  Russian  publisher  of  music. 
One  or  two  music  lexicons  give  May  21. 

t  This  date,'  given  on  the  title-page  of  the  score,  is  probably  according  to  the  Rus- 
sian calendar. 

§  These  words  are  italicized  in  the  original  letter. 
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The  Caprice  is  dedicated  to  the  artists  of  die  orchestra  of  the 
Imperial  Russian  Opera  Souse  of  Petrograd.  The  names,  begin- 
ning with  M.  Koehler  and  B.  Kaminsky,  arc  given,  sixty-seven  in 
all.  on  the  title-page  of  the  si-ore.    The  Capri<  cored  for  piccolo, 

two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 

clarinets,  two  bassoons,  l'onr  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombon 
bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  side-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
tambourine,  castanets,  harp,  ami  strir 
The  movements,  according  t<>  the  direction  of  the  composer,  are 

t«>  !'<■  played  without  intervening  pauses. 

1.  Albornda.  Vivo  e  strepitoso.  A  major.  24.  Alborado,  de- 
rived from  the  Spanish  word  albor,  whiteness,  dawn  (Latin,  <ill>>>r. 
whit'  .   means    ill    twilight,   first    dawn   of  day;    (2)    an   action 

fought  at  dawn  of  day;  (•"•>  ;i  morning  serenade:  (4)  a  morning 
anon  fired  at  daybreak;  (5)  military  music  for  the  morning;  (6) 

a  ipecies  of  musical  composition,     'l'he  word,  here  u*c{\  as  the  term 

for  ;i  morning  serenade,  corresponds  to  the  French  aubadfy  which  i^ 

;  pplied    also    to    festival    music   at    daybreak    in    honor   of   an    iiriny 
officer. 
This  serenade  opens  with   the  wild,  tempestuous  chief  theme. 

'which   is  given   to  the  full  orchestra.     There  is  a   subsidiary  theme 

for  the  wood  wind  instruments.     Both  themes  are  repeated  twee 

by  BOlO  clarinet,  accompanied   by  horns  and   bassoons,   and   Btfingfl 
f>i: :.     A  delicate  cadenza  for  solo  violin  brings  the  (dose,  pianissimo. 

II.  Variations.      Andante   con    moto.    P    major,    3*8.      The    horns 
ire  o;ii  the  theme  with  a  rocking  accompaniment   for  strings.      1'. 

fore  this  theme   i<  ended,  the  Strings   have   the   first    variation,      The 
second   variation.  poCO  nieno  mosso.   is  a  dialogue  between    English 

horn  and  horn.     The  third  variation  is  for  full  orchestra.     The 

nth.  tempo  prime.  E  major,  organ-point  on  r,.  is  for  wood  wind, 

two  horns,  and   two  "cellos,  accompanied   by  sixteenth   notes   for 

Clarinet    and   violins.     The   fifth,    V  major,   is   for   full   orchestra.      A 

cadenza  for  solo  flute  brings  the  end. 

III.  Alborada.     Vivo  e  strepitoso,  B  flat  major,  2-4,    This  move 
iie-iit  it  .1  repetition  of  the  first,  transposed  to  r>  fiat  major  and  with 
different    Instrumentation,     clarinets  and   violins  have   now   e\ 
changed  their  parts.    The  solo  that  was  originally  for  clarinet  is 
qow  for  solo  violin,  and  the  cadenza  that  was  originally  for  the  boIo 

now  for  t  he  boIo  ela  rinet . 

iv.     S  and   Gypsj    Bong.     Allegretto,    D   minor.  6-8,     The 

dramatic  seine  i  ion  of  five  cadenzas.     The  movement 

abruptly  with  a  roll  of  Bide-drum,  with  a  fanfare,  quasi-ca- 

denza,  in  syncopated  rhythm  in  gypsy  fashion  for  homs  and  tram 

The  drum-roll  continues,  qow  ppp,  and  the  second  cadenza, 

which  o  violin,  Introducpa  the  chief  theme.    This  is  repeated 

by  flute  and  clarinet.    The  third  cadenza,  freer  in  form,  is  for  flute 

i  lib-drum  roll.    The  fourth,  also  free,  i1-  for  clarinet  over  a 

roll  of  cymbals.    The  oboe  giv<  ort  version  of  the  theme.    The 

th  cadenza  is  for  harp  With  triangle.     The  ^vpsv  sun^'  begins  after 

harp  g  U       attacked   lavagely  by  the  violins,  and  is 

pun.  \,\  tron  bone  and  tuba  chords  and  with  cymbal  strokes. 

Th*  theme  pntern,  fall  orcheatrn,  with  b  characteristic  figure 


n 


of  accompaniment.  The  two  themes  are  alternated,  and  there  is  a 
side  theme  for  solo  'cello.  Then  the  strings,  quasi  guitar  a,  hint  at 
the  fandango  rhythm  of  the  last  movement,  and  accompany  the 
gypsy  song,  now  blown  staccato  by  wood-wind  instruments.  The 
cadenza  theme  is  enwrapped  in  triplets  for  strings  alternating  with 
harmonics  pizz.  The  pace  grows  more  and  more  furious,  animato, 
and  leads  into  the  Finale. 

V.     Fandango  of  the  Asturias.     A  major,  3-4. 

The  origin  of  the  word  "fandango"  is  obscure.  The  larger  Span- 
ish dictionaries  question  the  derivation  from  the  Latin  fidicinar'e, 
to  play  upon  the  lyre  or  any  Other  stringed  instrument.  Some  admit 
a  Negro  origin.  In  England  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  ball  was 
commonly  called  a  fandango.  Mrs.  Grove  says  that  the  Spanish 
word  means  "go  and  dance,"  but  she  does  not  give  any  authority 
for  her  statement.  The  dance  is  a  "Very  old  one ;  it  was  possibly 
known  in  ancient  Rome.  Desrat  looked  upon  it  as  a  survival  of 
Moorish  dances,  a  remembrance  of  the  voluptuous  dances  of  an- 
tiquity. "The  Fandango  of  the  theatre  differs  from  that  of  the  city 
*and  the  parlor :  grace  disappears  to  make  room  for  gestures  that  are 
more  or  less  decent^  not  to  say  free,  stamped  with  a  triviality  that 
is  often  shameless."  Let  us  quote  from  Vuillier :  "  'Like  an  electric 
shock,  the  notes  of  the  Fandango  animate  all  hearts/  says  another 
writer.  'Men  and  women,  young  and  old,  acknowledge  the  power 
of  this  air  over  the  ears  and  soul  of  every  Spaniard.  The  young 
men  spring  to  their  places,  rattling  castanets,  or  imitating  their 
sound  by  snapping  their  fingers.  The  girls  are  remarkable  for  the 
willowy  languor  and  lightness  of  their  movements,  the  voluptuous- 
ness of  their  attitudes — beating  the  exactest  time  with  tapping 
heels.  Partners  tease  and  entreat  and  pursue  each  other  by  turns. 
Suddenly  the  music  stops,  and  each  dancer  shows  his  skill  by  re- 
maining absolutely  motionless,  bounding  again  into  the  full  life  of 
the  Fandango  as  the  orchestra  strikes  up.  The  sound  of  the  guitar, 
the  violin,  the  rapid  tic-tac  of  heels  (tanconeos) ,  the  crack  of  fingers 
and  castanets,  the  supple  swaying  of  the  dancers,  fill  the  specta- 
tors with  ecstacy.'  The  music  whirls  along  in  a  rapid  triple  time. 
Spangles  glitter ;  the  sharp  clank  of  ivory  and  ebony  castanets  beats 
out  the  cadence  of  strange,  throbbing,  deafening  notes — assonances 
unknown  to  music,  but  curiously  characteristic,  effective,  and  intoxi- 
cating. Amidst  the  rustle  of  silks,  smiles  gleam  over  white  teeth, 
dark  eyes  sparkle  and  droop,  and  flash  up  again  in  flame.  All  is 
flutter  and  glitter,  grace  and  animation — quivering,  sonorous,  pas- 
sionate, seductive.  Ole!  Ole!  Faces  beam  and  eyes  burn.  Ole, 
ole!    The  bolero  intoxicates,  the  Fandango  inflames." 
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SECOND  MATINEE 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  7 

AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


Weber- ,  .         .    Overture  to  "Euryanthe' 


Mozart    .         .  Symphony,  C  major,  with  Fugue-Finale,  "Jupiter"  (K.  551) 

I.  Allegro  vivace. 

II.  Andante  cantabile. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto;  Trio.  ' 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 


Dukas 


"T  J 


L'Apprenti  Sorcier,"  Scherzo  ("The  Sorcerer's 
Apprentice")  (after  a  ballad  by  Goethe) 


Borodin  . 


I.  Allegro  moderato. 

II.  Molto  vivo. 

III.  Andante. 

IV.  Allegro. 


Symphony  in  B  minor,  No.  2 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  Mozart  symphony 
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rutin,  in  thf  grand  duchy  «>f  Oldenbarg,  December  Is.  L786;  <iic<i  at 
London,  June  5,   1826. 1 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by  Belmina  von  Chezy  <>n  an  old  French  tale  <>f  the  thir- 
iii  century,  (<Histoire  de  GeTard  de  Nevers  e1  de  la  belle  of 
vertueuse  Euryanl  de  Savoye,  sa  mie," — a  talc  used  by  Boccaccio 
("Decameron,"  second  day,  ninth  novel)  mid  Shakespeare  ("Cymbe- 
line"), — music  by  Von  Weber,  was  produced  ;it  the  K&rnthnerthor 
Court  opera  theatre,  Vienna,  October  25,  L823.  The  cast  wai 
t'(»!l<.w<:  Euryanthe,  Benriette  Sontag ;« Eglantine,  Therese  Gruen- 
baum  (born  Mueller);  Bertha,  Miss  Teimer;  Adolar,  Baizinger; 
Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart,  Forti;  King  Ludwig,  Seipelt.  The 
iposer  conducted. 

The  opera   was  completed   without    the  overture  on  August    29, 
L823,     Weber  began  to  compose  the  overture  on  September  i.  L£ 
and  completed  it  at  Vienna  on  October  L9  of  that  year.    He  scored 
the  overture  at  Vienna,  October  10-19,  TS23. 

Weber  wrote  t<>  liis  wile  en  the  day  after  the  first  performanc 
reception,  when  I  appeared  in  the  orchestra,  was  the  most 
enthusiastic  and  brilliant  that  one  could  imagine.  There  was  no 
end  t<»  it.  At  last  i  gave  the  signal  for  the  beginning.  Stillness  of 
The  overture  was  applauded  madly;  there  \\;is  ;i  demand 
for  ;t  repetition;  bul  I  went  ahead,  s<>  thai  the  performance  might 
not  !»••  t""  long  drawn  out ." 

The  overture  b  E-flat,   Allegro   marcato,  c<>n   molto   fuoco, 

i  i.  though  tii'-  half-note  is  tin-  metrondmic  Btandard  Indicated  by 
Weber.  After  eight  measures  of  an  Impetuous  and  brilliant  <'\ 
ordinm  the  first  theme  la  announced  bj  wind  instruments  in  full 
harmony,  and  it  is  derived  from  Adolar's  phrase:  "Ich  ban1  auf 
<i<»tt  and  meine  Euryanth'  "  (ad  i..  No.  i».  The  original  tonality 
erved.  Thhi  theme  li  developed  brilliantly  until,  after  ;i 
crashing  chord,  B-flat,  •  •!  full  orchestra  and  vigorous  drum-beats, 
a   transitional   phrase  fOT  violoncellos  i<-;ids  to  th<  »nd  theme, 
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which  is  of  a  tender  nature.  Sung  by  the  first  violins  over  sustained 
harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme  is  associated  in  the  opera 
with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  f ass'  ich  kaum !"  from  Adolar's 
air,  "Wehen  mir  Ltifte  Ruh'  "  (act  ii..  No.  12) .  The  measures  of  the 
exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then  after  a  long 
organ-point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  Largo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to 
Eglantine's  vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring ;  and  hereby 
hangs  a  tale.  Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers 
and  won  the  affection  of  Euryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic 
story  of  Emma  and  Udo,  her  betrothed.  For  the  ghost  of  Emma, 
sister  of  Adolar,  had  appeared  to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo 
had  loved  her  faithfully.  He  fell  in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to 
her  then  worthless,  she  took  poison  from  a  ring,,  and  was  thereby 
separated  from  Udo;  and,  wretched  ghost,  she  was  doomed  to 
wander  by  night  until  the  ring  of  poison  should  be  wet  with  the 
tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in  her  time  of,  danger  and  ex- 
treme need  (actri.,  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals  the  ring  from  the 
sepulchre  and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to  the  court,  and 
swears  that  Euryanthe  gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to  Adolar.  The 
music  is  also,  heard  in  part  in  act  iii.  (No.  23),  where  Eglantine, 
about  to  marry  Lysiart,  sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden  remorse  the 
ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon  after  reveals  the  treachery. 

In  "Gerard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
castle  where  Euryanthe  lives.  He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.  Euryanthe 
never  allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.  Asked  by  her  attendant 
the  reason  of  this,  Euryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the 
form  of  a  violet  under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard 
— the  Adolar  of  the  opera — that  no  one  should  ever  know  it.  The 
old  woman  sees  her  way.  She  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after 
she  has  bored  a  hole  in  the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without. 

This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore 


YOU  need  cheerfulness  in  your  home — now.  Music 
will  bring  it.  Why  not  have  a  member  of  your  family 
study,  or  study  it  yourself  with  the  piano  as  a  medium 
of  expression  and  note  the  soothing  effect  after  the  rush 
and  worry  of  the  day?  Ask  Mr.  ALFRED  EDWARD 
FRECKELTON,  Jr.  (a  pupil  for  nine  years  of  Ed- 
ward Morris  Bowman),  for  an  interview  or  literature  of 
information. 
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line,  von  Chesy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's 
sepulchre,  but  In  her  first  scenario  the  thing  thai  convinced  the 
Lover  of  Euryanthe's  unfaithfulness  was  a  Mood-stained  dagger, 

DOl  B  ring.  The  first  scenario  was  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  von 
Weber  with  all  his  changes  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic 

and  engrossing  Libretto, 

Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at   this  episode  in  the  overture. 

that  there  might  be  a  ''pantomimic  prologue" :    "Stage.    The  interior 

of  Emma's  tomb;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over 
which  is  a  canopy  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century;  Euryantlie 
praying  by  the  coilin :  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by: 
Eglantine  as  an  eavesdropper."  There  was  talk  also  of  a  scene 
just  before  the  close  of  the  opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united 
Emma  and  I'do  should  appear.  Neither  the  stage  manager  nor 
the  eccentric  poet  was  willing  to  introduce  such  "sensational  etl'ects' 
in  a  serious  opera,  Yet  the  experiment  was  tried,  and  it  is  said 
with  success,  at    Berlin  in  the  Thirties  and  at  Dessau. 

dales  Benedict  declared  that  the  Largo  episode  was  not  intended 
by  Weber  for  the  overture:  that  the  overture  was  originally  only 
a  fiery  allegro  without  a  contrast  in  tempo,  an  overture  after  the 
manner  of  Weber's  "Beherrscher  der  (leister,"  also  known  as  over- 
ture "ot  Bubesahl"  |  L811  i.  But  the  old  orchestral  parts  at  Vienna 
show  no  such  change,  neither  does  the  original  sketch.  For  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  point  whether  the  Largo  was  inserted  just  before  the 

dress  rehearsal  and  only  tor  the  sake  of  the  "pantomimic  prologue" 

1\  W.  .1  alms's  "Carl  Maria  von  Weber."  pp.  365,  866  (Berlin. 
L871  i. 

Eight  violins,  muted,  play  sustained  and  unearthly  harmonies 
pianissimo,  and  violas  BOOS  enter  beneath  them  wilh  a  subdued 
t  rt'inolo. 

Violoncellos  and  basses,  tempo  primo,  assai  moderate,  begin  softly 
an  inversion  of  the  first  theme  of  the  wind  instruments  in  the  first 
part    of    the   overture.      This    fugatO    constitutes    the    free    fantasia. 

There  is  a  return  t<>  the  exordium,  tempo  primo.  at  first  in  0  major. 

then    in    B-flat.      The  Second    theme   reappears   fortissimo,   and   there 

B  jubilant  coda. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettle- 
drums   and    Strings,      The   Open    is    dedicated    to    His    Majesty   the 

Emperor  of  Aust  ria. 


EUGENE  HEFFLEY 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 
(  ARNECIE  HAUL  NEW  YORK 


Symphony  in  C  major  with  Fugue  Finale,  "Jupiter"  (K.  551). 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  1788.  The  one  in 
E-flat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  G  minor  July  25,  the  one  in  C 
major  with  the  fugue-finale  August  10. 

The  Bitter  Gluck,  composer  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  died  No- 
vember 15,  1787,  and  thus  resigned  his  position  with  salary  of  two 
thousand  florins.  Mozart  was  appointed  his  successor,  but  the 
thrifty  Joseph  cut  down  the  salary  to  eight  hundred  florins.  Mozart 
at  this  time  was  sadly  in  need  of  money,  as  his  letters  show.  In  a 
letter  of  June,  1788,  he  tells  of  his  new  lodgings,  where  he  could  have 
better  air,  a  garden,  quiet.  In  another,  dated  June  27,  he  says : 
"I  have  done  more  work  in  the  ten  days  that  I  have  lived  here  than 
in  two  months  in  my  other  lodgings,  and  I  should  be  much  better 
here,  were  it  not  for  dismal  thoughts  that  often  come  to  me.  I 
must  drive  them  resolutely  away ;  for  I  am  living  comfortably,  -pleas- 
antly, and  cheaply/'  We  know  that  he  borrowed  from  Puchberg,  a 
merchant  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  at  a  Masonic  lodge,  for 
the  letter  with  Puchberg's  memorandum  of  the  amount  is  in  the 
collection  edited  by  Nohl. 

Mozart  could  not  reasonably  expect  help  from  the  Emperor.  The 
composer  of  "Don  Giovanni"  and  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  was 
unfortunate  in  his  Emperors. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  at  five  o'clock ; 
he  dined  on  boiled  bacon  at  3.15 ;  he  preferred  water,  but  he  would 
drink  a  glass  of  Tokay ;  he  was  continually  putting  chocolate  drops 
from  his  waistcoat  pocket  into  his  mouth ;  he  gave  gold  coins  to  the 
poor;  he  was  unwilling  to  sit  for  his  portrait;  he  had  remarkably 
fine  teeth ;  he  disliked  sycophantic  fuss ;  he  patronized  the  English 
who  introduced  horse-racing ;  and  Michael  Kelly,  wh6  tells  us  many 
things,  says  he  was  "passionately  fond  of  music  and  a  most  excel- 
lent and  accurate  judge  of  it."  We  know  that  he  did  not  like  the 
music  of  Mozart. 


N  conjunction  with  the  regular  courses  in  "Pianoforte-Playing"  Mr.  Ernest 
A.  Ash  begs  to  announce  a  course  of  Modern  Practical  Theory. 

Not  only  are  the  principles  of  Harmony,  Form,  etc.,  properly  taught, 
but  they  are  practically   applied   to   the  Sight,  Touch,   and  Hearing  in 
courses  of  Sight-Singing,  Keyboard  Harmony,  Dictation  and  Ear-Training. 

Through    such   co-ordination   a  student    acquires  a  real  "musical"  equipment 
and  a  proper  foundation  for  analysis,  composition  and  improvisation. 

Entire  classes  of  Schools  and  Teachers  in  any  branch  of  musical  art  accepted 
at  class  rates. 

Booklet  A  sent  upon  request. 


Apollo  Studios,  Carlton  and  Greene  Aves 
BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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Tims  w;is  Mozart  without  loyal  protection.  He  wrote  Pnchberg 
that  he  hoped  to  find  more  patrons  abroad  than  in  Vienna.  In  the 
spri  L789  he  left  his  beloved  Constance,  and  made  a  concert 

tour  in  hope  of  bettering  his  rortnnes. 

Mozart  in  i7ss  w;iv  unappreciated  save  by  ;i  few,  among  whom 
Frederick  William   II..  King  oi  Prussia;  he  was  wretchedly 

I r;  he  waa  snubbed  i»y  \\\<  own   Emperor,  whom  he  would  not 

leave  toxgo  into  foreign,  honorable,  Lucrative  service.    This  waa  the 
Mo  -.ri  of  1788  and  1789. 

Wi-  know  little  or  nothing  concerning  the  first  years  of  the  three 
symphonies.  Garner's  "Lexicon  der  Yonkiinsiier"  (1790)  speaks 
appreciatively  <>t'  him:  the  erroneous  statement  is  made  that  the 
Emperor  faced  his  salary  in  L788  at  six  thousand  florins;  the  varied 
ariettas  for  pianoforte  are  praised  especially;  but  there  is  m>  men- 
tion whatever  of  any  symphony, 

The  enlarged  edition  of  Gerber'a  work  (1813)  contains* an  ex- 
tended notice  of  Moeart's  last  yours.    We  find  in  the  summing  1 1 1 > 

Of  \\'\<  Can  -err  :  "If  one  knew  only  one  of  his  noble  symphonies,  as  the 

overpoweringly  great,  fiery,  perfect,  pathetic;  sublime  symphony  in 
('."  This  reference  Is  undoubtedly  to  the  "Jupiter,"  the  one  in  C 
major. 
.Mox.Mt  gave  a  concert  at  Leipsic  In  May.  1 7Si*.  The  programme 
-  made  up  wholly  of  pieces  hy  him,  and  among  them  were  two 
symphonies  in  manuscript.  A  story  that  has  conic  down  might 
easily  lead  as  t<»  believe  that  one  of  them  was  the  one  In  <i  minor. 
Ai  .i  rehearsal  for  this  conceit   Mozart  took  the  first  allegro  of  a 

symphony  ;it  ;i  Very  fast   p;ico.  so  tlnit   the  orchestra  soon  w;is  unable 

eep  np  with  him.  Ee  stopped  the  players  and  began  again  at 
the  same  speed,  and  he  stamped  the  time  so  furiously  that  his  steel 
buckle  Hew  into  pieces,  llo  laughed,  and,  as  the  players  ^iill 
dragged,  he  began  the  allegro  a  third  time.  The  musicians,  hy  this 
time  exasperated,  played  to  suit  him,  .Mo/art  afterwards  said  t<> 
some  who  wondered  at  bis  conduct,  because  he  had  <>n  other  oc- 
casions protested  against  undue  speed:  "It  was  not  caprice  on  my 
part.  I  saw  that  the  majority  of  the  players  were  well  along  in 
years.  Thej  would  have  dragged  everything  beyond  endurance  it' 
I  had  apt  set  fire  to  them  and  made  them  angry,  so  that  out  of  sheer 
spite  the\  did  their  i"^t."     Later  In  the  rehearsal  he  praised  the 

testra,  and  ^;iid  that  it  was  unnecessary   for  it  to  rehearse  the 

ompaniment  to  the  pianoforte  concerto:  'The  parts  are  correct, 
you  pla.i  weii.  and  so  do  I.  "    This  concert,  i>\  the  way,  waa  poorly 

ruled,  and  'half  of  those  who  were  present  had  received  free 
tickets  from  Mozart,  who  was  generous  In  such  matters. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  YEATMAN  GRIFFITH 
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Mozart  also  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  works  at  Frankfort,  Oc- 
tober 14,  1790.  Symphonies  were  played  in  Vienna  in  1788,  bnt 
they  were  by  Haydn;  and  one  by  Mozart  was  played  in  1791.  In 
1792  a  symphony  by  Mozart  was  played  at  Hamburg. 

The  early  programmes,  even  when  they  have  been  preserved,  sel- 
dom determine  the  date  of  a  first  performance.  *  It  was  the  custom 
to  print:  "Symphonie  von  Wranitsky,"  "Sinfonie  von  Mozart," 
"Sinfonia  di  Haydn."  Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
"Sinfonie"  was  then  a  term  often  applied  to  any  work  in  three  or 
more  movements  written  for  strings,  or  strings  and  wind  instru- 
ments. 

It  is  possible  that  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  was  performed  at  the 
concert  given  by  Mozart  in  Leipsic.  The  two  symphonies  then 
played  were  not  published.  The  two  that  preceded  the  great  three 
were  composed  in  1783  and  1786.  The  latter  one  in  D  major  was 
performed  at  Prague  with  extraordinary  success.  The  publishers 
were  not  slow  in  publishing  Mozart's  compositions,  even%  if  they 
were  as  conspicuous  niggards  as  Joseph  II.  himself.  The  two 
symphonies  played  at  Leipsic  were  probably  of  the  three  composed 
in  1788,  but  this  is  only  a  conjecture. 

Nor  do  we  know  who  gave. the  title  "Jupiter"  to  this  symphony. 
Some  say  it  was  applied,  by  J.  B.  Cramer,  to  express  Ms  admiration 
to  the  loftiness  of  ideas  and  nobility  of  treatment.  Some  maintain 
that  the  triplets  in  the  first  measure  suggest  the  thunder-bolts  of 
Jove.  Some  think  that  the  "calm,  godlike  beauty"  of  the  music  com- 
pelled the  title.     Others  are  satisfied  with  the  belief  that  the  title 


CARNEGIE  HALL 

Sunday  Afternoon,  December  8,  at  3  p.m. 
VIOLIN  RECITAL 


Prices:  75c,  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00         Seats  Now  on  Sale  at  Box  Office 

WHAT  THE  NEW  YORK  PRESS  SAID  AT  HIS  DEBUT: 

N.'Y.  Times:  French  violinist  wins  real  success  at  Carnegie  Hall. — James  G.  Huneker. 
N.  Y.  Herald:  French  violinist  takes  high  place  at  debut  here. — Reginald  de  Koven. 
N.  Y.  Tribune:  Brilliant  debut  of  a  new  violinist. — H.  E.  Krehbiel. 
Evening  Post:  Superlative  skill  and  rare  art. — Henry  T.  Finck. 

Evening  Globe:  He  draws  from  his  instrument  an  uncommonly  large,  warm,  rich  tone. — Pitts 
Sanborn. 

Evening  World:    Produces   a   big  tone,   round,   smooth   and  captivating   without    effort. — 
Sylvester  Rawling. 

N.  Y.  Sun:  He  played  with  great  dignity  and  finish  of  style,  and  with  warmth  and  feeling. 
The  essential  traits  of  his  art  appeared  to  be  breadth  and  elegance,  together  with 
sustained  beauty  in  a  largely  written  legato. — W.  J.  Henderson. 

N.  Y.  Telegraph:   Brilliancy  of  bowing,  intense   tone,  color  and  a  fine,  free  technique  charac- 
terize him  as  an  artist  of  high  attainments. 
Evening  Mail:  He  plays  his  violin  as  many  mature  artists  do  not. — Katharine  Lane. 

Management:  Music  League  of  America,  Inc.,  1  West  34th  St.,  New, York  City 
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was  given  t<>  the  symphony  as  it  mighl  be  to  any  masterpiece  or  any 

impressively  beautiful  or  strong  OT  big  thing.  To  them  ".Jupiter" 
expresses  the  power  and  brilliance  of  the  work. 

And  how  a  word  about  the  Finale  of  the  ".Jupiter."  The  opening 
theme  ol'  four  measures  is  an  old  church  tone  that  has  been  used 
by  many. — Bach  and  no  doubt  many  before  him,  l'ureell,  Michael 
Haydn,    Handel.  Beethoven,   Croft,   Schubert,  Goss,  Mendelssohn, 

Arthur  Sullivan,  and  others.  It  was  a  favorite  theme  ol'  Mozart.  It 
appears  in  the  Credo  of  the  Missa  Brevis  in  F  (1774),  in  the  Sanctus 

of  ihe  .M;i^  in  C  (1776),  in  the  development  of  the  first  movement 
of  the  symphony  in  B-flat  (1771)),  in  the  development  of  the  first 
movement  of  the  sonata  in  E-Hat  for  piano  and  violin  (1786). 


"The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice"  (Ann  a  Ballad  by  (Joetiie). 

Pail  Aukaiiam  Dukas 

ii'.orn  a(  Paris.  October  l,  1SG5;  now  living  at  Paris.) 

"I/Appreriti  Sorcier,"  an  orchestral  scherzo,  was  composed  in  1S97, 
and  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Society 
Nationale,  Paris.  May  18  of  that  year.  It  was  played  as  a  transcrip- 
tion for  two  pianofortes  at  a  concert  of  the  same  society  early  in 
February,  1898.  Messrs.  Dimmer  and  Cortot  were  the  pianists;  It 
was  played  as  an  orchestral  piece  at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  Paris, 
February   10,   1899,  when  Mr.  rhevillard  led  on  account  of  the  sick- 

oess  of  Lamoureux.  The  scherzo  was  produced  at  Chicago  by  the 
Chicago  Orchestra  I  Theodore  Thomas,  conductor),  January  14,  1899. 
Goethe's  ballad,  "Der  Zauberlehrling,"  was  first  mentioned  in  a 
letter  of  Schiller  dated  duly  -:\,  17!>7;  it  was  first  published  in 
Schiller's  hfusenalmanach  for  1 7 i > s ; — 

ii:it  der  alte  Bexenmelatex 
BIch  doeh  eininal  wegbegeben! 
I " 1 1 <  1  nun  Bollen  -cine  <  leister 
Aucfa  aach  meinem  Willen  lebeai 
iic  Wort'  und  Werke 

M'-rki'  i«i i  and  'ifii  Branch, 

Und  mil  Geistessttlrke 

Tim'    left    Wunilcr  audi. 

Wallel  walla 
M.inciic  S^reeke 

.  /uin  Zwecke, 
\\  n 
i'imI  mil  relchem,  rollem  Sehwalle 

Zu  (Icin   Undo  - M-h  on 

The  ballad  ii  :i  long  one,  and  we  must  here  be  contort  with  the 

pin  .;,'    l-m^lish  version  In    Uo wring! — 

i  bear  It  Wander,  wander 

i  toward  lightly, 
it  s.i  thai    rlghtlj 

Do  'i :  Plow  I  he  torrent, 

I  I  Ami    with    teeming   wattM  fOUdet 

in  the  bath  discharge  Its  current ! 

1  will  now  with   vlgcy 


V    W  nil'!' 


HIMSELF 


M  5  VICTORY 
TRAVELOGUES 


5    Sunday   Evenings    at    8:30 
5    Monday  Matinees   at   3:00 


SUNDAY  EVE., 
MONDAY  MAT., 

SUNDAY  EVE., 
MONDAY  MAT., 

SUNDAY    EVE., 
MONDAY  MAT., 

SUNDAY    EVE., 
MONDAY  MAT., 

SUNDAY    EVE., 
MONDAY  MAT., 


JANUARY  12 

JANUARY  13 

JANUARY  19 

JANUARY  20 

JANU^Y     26 
JANUARY     27 

FEBRUARY   2 
FEBRUARY   3 


FEBRUARY 
FEBRUARY 


SALE  OF  COURSE  TICKETS  opens  MONDAY,  DECEMBER  30,  and  closes  SAT- 
URDAY, JANUARY  4. 

SINGLE  SEAT  SALE  opens  TUESDAY,  JANUARY  7. 

Lower  Tier  Boxes  (6  seats)  $7.50  per  seat  for  Course,  or  $2.00  for  single  Travelogue. 

Upper  Tier  Boxes  (6  seats)  $5.00  per  seat  for  Course,  or  $1.50  for  single  Travelogue. 

Entire  Lower  Floor  at  $5.00  per  seat  for  Course,  or  $1.5)  for  single  Travelogue. 

Press  Circle,  First  3  Rows,  $4.00  per  seat  for  Course,  or  $1.0)  for  single  Travelogue. 

Dress  Circle,  Balance  $3.03  per  seat  for  Course,  or  75c,  for  single  Travelogue. 

ENTIRE  BALCONY  UNRESERVED  (over  830  good  seats),  at  50c.  for  single  Trav- 
elogue, on  sale  when  doors  open. 

MAIL  ORDERS,  accompanied  by  cheque,  will  receive  attention  in  the  order  of  their 
receipt,  in  advance  of  regular  sale.  Tickets  will  be  mailed  at  purchaser's  risk 
if  order  is  accompanied  by  stamped  and  self-addressed  envelope. 

% 

WAR  TAX  WILL  BE  ADDED  TO  ABOVE  PRICES     ' 
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in.',  thou  well-worn  broom, 
Ami  thy  wretched -form  bestir; 

Thou  hasi    ev<  n. 

-  ■  fuliii  my  pleasure,  bSt  ! 

stand 

\\'i:ii  ■  head  on  t * »i > ; 
Water  i>:iil  ill  hand. 
Haste  and  do  not  stop ! 

Wander,  wander 
<  inward  lightly, 

that   rightly 
Plow  the  torrent, 
And  with  teeming  water-  yonder 
in  the  bath  discharge  its  current! 

:  he's  running  to  the  shore, 

Ami    bM   n<>w   attain'd    the  pool, 

with  lightning  speed  once  more 
Comes  here,  with  his  bucket  full! 
Back  he  then  repairs ; 

how  swells   the  tide! 
I  low  each  pall  he  bears 
Straightway  Is  supplied ! 

,..  for,  to  I 
All  the  measure 
i  »f  thy  treasure 

..    \B   right  1 

Ah.  i  -••«•  it  :  woe,  oh,  woe  I 
I  forget  tin-  word  of  might 

Ah.  the  word  w  I  ind  can  straight 

Make  him   what    lie  was  before!' 

he  runs  with  nimble  gait  ! 
Would   hou  wcrt  a  broom  ones  m 
■am-  renew'd  fori 
Quickly  bringeth  be ; 
River  sfter  river 
%  Rusheth  on  1 r  me  I 

( '.in  I  bear  him  ; 
i   win  snare  him. 

Ki. 
Ah.   my   teTTOT  I  r  I 

Wl.nt  ;i  look  !  wh.n   fearful  sight  ! 


Oh.  thou  villain  child  of  hell! 

Shall    tho    house    through    thee    ho 
drown'd  V 
Floods    1    see   thai    wildly   swell. 

'  »'er  the  threshold  gaining  ground. 
Wilt   thou  oot   obey, 

<  >  thou  broom  accurs'd  ! 
Be  thou  still,  I  pr 

As  then  wert  at  ii: 

Will  enough 
Never  please  theel 
I   will  seize  thee, 

Hold  thee  fast, 

And  thy  nimble  weed  so  tough 

With  my  sharp  axe  Split   at    last. 

Once    more    lie    hastens    hack  ! 
Now.  o  OoboM,  thou  shalr  catch  it  ! 
I  will  rush  upon  his  track: 
Crashing  on  him  falls  my  hatchet 

Bravely  done,  indeed  ! 

See.  he's  eleft   in  twain  ! 
Now   from  care  I'm   freed. 

Ami  can  breathe  again. 

Woe.   oh.   woe  ! 

Both  the 'parts, 
Quick  as  darts, 

Stand    on    end. 
Servants  «>f  my   dreaded   foe  | 

O  ye  gods,    protection    send! 

And   they  run!  and  wetter  still 

Qr0W  the  Btepa  and   -rows  the  hall. 

Ever   m'cius    the   Hood    lo    fill. 

Lord   and   mailer,   hear   me  call  ! 

Ah.  he'-  coming  !  see, 
( }reat  is  my  dismay ! 

Spirits  raised  by  me 
Vainly   would    I    lay  | 

"To    the    side 

<  »f  the  room 
Hasten,  broom, 

A-   of  old  ! 

Spirits  i  have  ne'er  untied 

S:i\  I  '  hi ■;.    are   told." 


Tin-  story  of  the  ballad  la  an  old  one,     it   is  Pound  In  Lucian's 

dialogue,   "The    Lie-fancier."      Kucrates,   n    man    with    ;i    venerable 

.1  mail  Ml'  i  InroscoiT  years,  addicted  t<>  philosophy,  told  many 

■fill  gto  o  Tychiades,  Bucrates  met  on  the  Nile  a  person 
mazing  wisdom,  one  Pane  rates,  a  tall,  lean  man.  with  a  pendulous 
under  lip  and  somewhat  spindle-shanked,  with  a  shaven  crown; 
In-  w;i  dn^i'i  wholly  in  lim-n.  and  it  was  reported  of  him  thai 
be  had  lived  no  k^s  than  twenty  throe  yearn  in  n  cave  underground, 
where  during  that  time  be  was  Instructed  bj  (sis  In  magic.  "When 
i    an   I  \^'  went  mi  shore,  among  other  surprising 

ride  upon  crocodiles,  and  swim  about  among  these  and  other 

aquatic  animals,  and  perceived  what  respect  they  had  for  him  by  wag* 

'  (heir  included  that  the  man  must  be  somewhat  extraor- 

• 


dinary."  Eucrates  became  his  disciple.  "When  we  came  to  an  inn, 
he  would  take  the  wooden  bar  of  the  door,  or  a  broom,  or  the  pestle 
of  a  wooden  mortar,  put  clothes  upon  it,  and  speak  a  couple  of 
magical  words  to  it.  Immediately  the  broom,  or  whatever  else  it 
was,  was  taken  by  all  the  people  for  a  man  like  themselves;  he 
went  out,  drew  water,  ordered  our  victuals,  and  waited  upon  us 
in  every  respect  as  handily  as  the  completest  domestic.  When  his 
attendance  was  no  longer  necessary,  my  companion  spoke  a  couple 
of  other  words,  and,  the  brojpm  was  again  a  broom,  the  pestle  again 
a  pestle,  as  before.  This  art,  with  all  I  could  do,  I  was, never  able 
to  learn  from  him;  it  was  the  only  secret  he  would  not  impart 
to  me;  though  in  other  respects  he  was  the  most  obliging  man  in 
the  world.  At  last,  however,  I  found  an  opportunity  to  hide  me 
in  an  obscure*  corner,  and  overheard  his  charm,  which  I  snapped 
up  immediately,  as  it  consisted  of  only  three  syllables.  After 
giving  his  necessary  orders  to  the  pestle  without  observing  me,  he 
went  out  to  the  market.  The  following  day,  when  he  was  gone  out 
about  business,  I  took  the  pestle,  clothed  it,  pronounced  the  three 
syllables,  and  bid  it  fetch  me  some  water.  He  directly  brought 
me  a  large  pitcher  full.  Good,  said  I,  I  want  no  more  water ;  be 
again  a  pestle !  He  did  not,  however,  mind  what  I  said ;  but  went 
on  fetching  water,  and  continued  bringing  it,  till  at  length  the 
room  was  overflowed.  Not  knowing  what  to  do,  for  I  was  afraid 
lest  Pancrates  at  his  return  should  be  angry  (as  indeed  was  the 
case),  and  having  no  alternative,  I  took  an  axe  and  split  the  pestle 
in  two.  But  this  made  bad  worse;,  for  now  each  of-  the  halves 
snatched  up  a  pitcher  and  fetched  water;  so  that  for  one  water- 
carrier  I  now  had  two.  Meantime  in  came  Pancrates;  and  under- 
standing what  had  happened,  turned  them  into  their  pristine  form : 
he,  however,  privily  took  himself  away,  and  I  have  never  set  eyes  on 
him  since."  * 


* 


The  scherzo  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel,  harp, 
strings. 

There  is  a  long  and  mysterious  introduction.  The  first  theme  is 
introduced  with  long-held  harmonics  of  violas  and  violoncellos  and 
peculiar  effects  of  flutes.  The  second  theme,  the  most  important 
of   all,   is   given   to   wood-wind   instruments,   beginning   with   the 

*  "Lucian  of  Samatosa,"  Englished  by  William  Tooke    (London,  1820),  vol.   i,  pp. 
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clarinet.  These  two  themes  are  repeated.  The  second  theme  is 
now  giftn  to  a  Blllted  trumpet  and  continued  by  flute  and  harp. 
There  is  the  suggestion  of  the  conjuration  and  of  the  approaching 
spirits.  At  last  the  second  and  chief  theme  appears  in  another 
form,  played  by  three  bassoons.  The  first  theme  is  now  changed. 
The  scherzo  is  developed  from  these  two  themes,  although  a  new 
one  of  some  importance  is  introduced.  There  is  a  translation  into 
music  of  the  apprentice's  increasing  anxiety,  until  the  sorcerer's 
return  is  announced  by  dreadful  blasts  of  brass  trills  on  wood-wind 
instruments,  and  tremolo  of  strings.  The  themes  of  the  intro- 
duction are  brought  in.  but  without  the  mysterious  harmonics. 
The  broom  flies  to  its  corner  and  is  quiet. 


Symphony  ix  B  minor.  No.  2,  Or.  5     .     .     .     .     Alkxaxder  Borodin 

(BtOD  at  Petrtgrad,  November  il\  1834;  died  there  February  27,  1887.) 

Borodin's  Symphony  in  B  minor  was  written  during  the  years 
1871-77.  The  first  performance  was  at  Petrograd  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Nobility.  February  14.  1S77.  and  Eduard  Xapravnik  was  the  con- 
ductor. 

Borodin's  first   symphony,  in  E-flat  major,  was  begun  in  1862 

and    completed    in    1807.      It    was    performed    for   the   first    time   at 

Petrograd,  January   L6,  18$9,  under  the  direction  of  Balakireff. 

Borodin  then  wrote  a  low  SOngB,  an,l  worked  on  an  opera  with  a 
libretto  bated  on  Mey's  drama,  "The  Bet  rot  lied  of  the  Tsar,"  but 
tie*  subject  finally  displeased  him.  and  he  put  the  work  aside, 
although  it  was  far  advanced.  Then  SiassolV  furnished  him  with 
the  scenario  of  a  libretto  founded  on  an  epic  ami  national  poem,  the 
StOry  Of  Prince  rgor.  This  poem  tOld  of  the  expedition  of  Russian 
prin  gainst    the   Polovtski,  a   nomadic  people  <>f  the  same  origin 

SI  that  Of  the  Turks,  who  had  invaded  the  Russian  Empire  in  the 
twelfth   Century.     The  Conflict   of   Russian  and   Asiatic   nationalities 

delighted  Borodin.     He  began  to  write  his  libretto,     lie  tried  to 
in  tie-  atmosphere  of  the  bygone  century.    He  read  the  poems 

•'">d   tin  that   had  come  down   from   the  people  of  1  li.it    period; 

'"•  collected  Foil  even  Prom  Central  Asia;  he  introduced  in 

rf""  libretto  comic  characten  in  contrast  to  romantic  situations: 
and  be  began  i<-  compose  tie-  music.     At   the  end  of  a  year  he 
oundly  discouraged.    Hi^  friends  said  to  him;  "The  time 
has  gone  by  to  write  opens  en  historic  or  legendary  subjects;  to- 

ner,.^;,,-;      |(,     ,,-,.;,,      t||(.     „„„],.,.„     ,],..,  ,„.,_"         When     ;mv     ,,,„.' 

dcplord    ],,    |M,    |,n  ..,,'•<     the  of   so   much    material,    he    replied 

,,i;if  this  materia]  would  go  into  a  second  lymphony.     Be  began 

w",k   ""   "■  DUphony,  and   the   lii-. i    movement    was  completed    in 
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tll(.  autumi   i      B7L    But  the  director  of  the  Russian  opera  wished 

to  produce  an  operatic  ballet,  "MlaaV    The  subject  was  ol  an  epoch 

,anitv.    The  fourth  ad  was  intrusted  to  Borodin:  it 

apparitions  of  the  gljosta  of  old  Slavonic 

.  inundation,  and  the  destruction  of  a  temple;  human 

;nl  ned  bv  a  Love  scene.     Faithful  to  ins  theonef 

studv  the  manners  and  the  religion  of  this  people. 

He  cod  | l  feverishly,  and  did  aol  leave  his  room  for  days  at  a 

ugh  the  work  was  prepared  by  the  composers,  -Minkus 
rite  the  ballet  music,  and  Borodin,  Cui,  Moussorgsky,  and 
the  vocal  music,  -the  scenery  demanded  such 
an  expense  that  the  production  was  postponed,  and  Borodin  began 
work  again  on  his  second  Bymphony  and  "Prince  Igor.*  Be  worked 
under  disadvantages:  his  wi  e,  Catherine  Sergeiewna  Protopopowa 
|vi  j  .  L887),  an  excellent  pianist,  was  an  invalid,  and 

hie  health  was  wretched,    in  is;,  he  wrote:   "We  i  Id  sinnei 

In  the  whirlwind  of  life—  professional  duty,  science, 
art     We  hurry  on  and  do  not  reach  the  goal.    Time  Hies  Like  an 

ihi   The  befrrd  grows  gra^,  wrinkles  make  deeper  hollow 

\\  D  a  hundred  different  things.    Shall  we  ever  finish  any  of 

tl,,  :,,   always   a    poet    in   my   sonl,   and    I    nourish    the   hope 

I  pa    to   the  lasl    measure,  and  yet    1   Often   mock  at 

I  .advance  slowly,  and  there  are  great  gaps  in  my  work." 

Borodin  in  a   letter   (.January  31,   181  i  i    to  his   friend.  Mine.   L'ud- 

ia  Karmalina,  to  whom  he  told  his  hopes,  disappoint- 

enthusiasms,  wrote:    'The  Musical  Society  had  determined 

i  in  my  s«  cond  symphony  at  one  of  its  concerts.     1  Was  in  the 

and  did  not  know  this  lact.    When  I  came  back  t<>  Petro- 
aot  find  the  first  movement  and  the  finale.    The  score 

movements   was   lost  ;    I    had   without    doubt    mislaid    it.      1 

hi  everywhere,  but  could  not  find  it;  yet  the  Society  Insisted, 

hardly  time  t<>  have  the  paj  >ied.     What  should 

l  do?  To  crown  all.  I  fell  sick.    I  could  not  shuffle  the  thing  oil',  and 
1    v.  1    i"    reorchestrate   my   symphony.      Nailed    t'»    my    hod 

i,\  .  i  wrote  the  score  in  pencil.     .My  copy  was  not  ready  in 

symphony  will  not  he  performed  till  the  uext  concert. 

.M ;    ;  m phonies   then   will   be  performed   in   the  same   week. 

.1   professor  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 

been  found  in  such  a  box  '." 

Th(  ad  symphony  was  al  first  unsuccessful,    [vanoff  wrote  in 

tie-  Vouveou  Temps:  "Hearing  this  music,  you  are  reminded  of  the 

in    all    their   awkwardm^s    :  1 1 1 « I    alSO    in    all 
tin  tnes^.      Tliere    is    heaviness   even    in    the    lyric   and    tender 
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passages.  These  massive  forms  are  at  times  tiresome;  they  crush 
the  hearer."  But  Stassoff  tells  us  that  Borodiu  endeavored  by  this 
music  to  portray  the  knights.  "Like  Glinka,  Borodin  is  an  epic 
poet.  He  is  not  less  national  than  Glinka,  but  the  Oriental  element 
plays  with  him  the  part  it  plays  for  Glinka,  Dargomijsky,  Balakireff, 
Moussorgsky,  Biinsky-Korsakoff.  He  belongs  to  the  composers  of 
programme  music.  He  can  say  with  Glinka:  'For  my  limitless 
imagination  I  must  have  a  precise  and  given  text.'  Of  Borodin's 
two  symphonies  the  second  is  the  greater  work,  and  it  owes  its  force 
to  the  maturity  of  the  composer's  talent,  but  especially  to  the  na- 
tional character  with  which  it  is  impregnated  by  the  programme. 
The  old  heroic  Bussian  form  dominates  it  as  it  does  'Prince  IgoiV 
Let  me  add  that  Borodin  himself  often  told  me  that  in  the  Adagio 
he  wished  to  recall  the  songs  of  the  Slav  bayans  (a  kind  of  trouba- 
dours) ;  in  the  first  movement  the  gatherings  of  ancient  Bussian 
princes ;  and  in  the  Finale,  the  banquets  of  the  heroes  to  the  sound 
of  the  guzla  and  the  bamboo  »flute  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing  crowd. 
In  a  word,  Borodin  was  haunted  when  he  wrote  this  symphony  by 
the  picture  of  feudal  Bussia,  and  tried  to  paint  it  in  this  music." 

"Prince  Igor"  was  unfinished  when  Borodin  died.  In  a  prologue 
and  four  acts,  completed  by  Bimsky-Korsakoff  and  Glazounoff,  it 
was  produced  at  Petrograd  in  November,  1890.  The  first  perform- 
ance in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York,  December  30,  1915.  Mine.  Alda,  Jaroslavna ;  Mr.  Amato, 
Prince  Igor.  The  other  singers  were  Messrs.  Botta,  Didur,  Segurola, 
and  Bada.  Mr.  Polacco  conducted.  The  chief  dancers'  were  Bosina 
Gaili  and  Giuseppe  Bonfiglio.   - 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  piccolo,  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  tambourine,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 

It  appears  from  the  score  that  this  symphony  was  edited  by 
Bimsky-Korsakoff  and  Glazounoff. 

I.  .Allegro,  B  minor,  2-2.  The  first  movement  opens  with  a  vig- 
orous theme  given  out  by  the  strings  in  unison,  while  bassoons 
and  horns  reinforce  each  alternate  measure.  This  theme  may  be 
taken  for  the  motto  of  the  movement,  and  it  is  heard  in  every 
section  of  it.  Another  motive,  ^animato  assai,  is  given  to  the  wood- 
wind. After  the  alternation  of  these  two  musical  thoughts,  the 
expressive  second  theme,  poco  meno  mosso,  3-2  time,  is  introduced 
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by  the  violoncellos,  and  afterwards  by  the  wood-wind.  The  vigorous 
lirsi  theme  is  soon  heard  again  fwm  the  full  orchestra.  There  is 
development.  The  time  change*  from  M  to  -T2,  but  the  Motto  domi- 
nates with  a  development  of  the  first  measure  of  the  second  subject. 
This  materia]  is  worked  at  length.  A  pedal  point,  with  persistent 
rhythm  for  the  drum,  leads  to  the  recapitulation  section,  in  which 
the  themes  undergo  certain  modifications.  The  coda,  animato  assai, 
tfl  built  on  the  Mott<». 

II.  Scherzo,  prestissimo,  F  major,  1-1  time.  There  are  a  few 
Introductory  measures  with  repeated  notes  for  first  and  second  horn. 
The  chief  theme  is  followed  by  a  new  thought  (syncopated  unison 
of  all  the  strings).     This  alternates  with  the  first  theme. 

Trio:  Allegretto,  6-4.  A  melody  for  the  oboe  is  repeated  by  the 
clarinet,  and  triangle  and  harp  come  in  on  each  alternate  half  of 
every  measure.  This  material  is  developed.  The  first  part  of  the 
movement  is  repeated,  and  the  coda  ends  pianissimo. 

III.  Andante,  D-flat  major,  4-4.  There, are  introductory  meas- 
ures in  which  a  clarinet  is  accompanied  by  the  harp.  A  horn  sings 
the  song  of  the  old  troubadours.  Poco  animato.  There  is  a  tremolo 
for  strings,  ami  the  opening  melody,  changed  somewhat,  is  heard 
from  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns.  Poco  piu  animato,  8-4. 
A  new  thought  is  given  to  the  strings  with  a  chromatic  progression 
in  the  bass.  After  the  climax  the  opening  theme  returns  (strings), 
and  the  movement  ends  with  the  little  clarinet  solo.  Then  comes, 
without   a  pause,  the 

IV.  Pinkie  Allegro,  B  major,  8-4.  The  movement  is  in  sonata 
form.  There  is  an  introduction.  The  chief  theme,  forte,  is  given 
to  (he  full  Orchestra.  It  is  in  5-4.  The  second  subject,  less  tumult- 
uous, is  given  to  clarinet,  followed  by  flute  and  oboe.  The  chief 
theme  is  developed,  lento,  in  the  trombones  and  tuba,  and  in  a 
more  lively  manner  by  strings  and  wood-wind.  The  second  subject 
is  developed,  first  by  strings,  then  by  full  orchestra.  The  recapitu- 
lation section   is  preceded  by  the  Introductory  material  for  the 

opening  of  the  movement. 

This  symphony  was  played  in  Cincinnati  «*s  early  as  the  season 
of  1898  !!!>. 
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"The  world  needs  music  more  when  its  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
nouon  of."— JOHN  McCORMACK 


T 

MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.  It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all.  that 
appeals  to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  lite. 

I  he  IMANO  is  the  universal  musical   instrument  of  the  home,  the 
instrument   that  should   be   in   every   household.      And  the   r 

*ng  pianos  is  the  STEINWAY,   prized  and  cherished  throughout 

wide  world  by  all  lovers  of   good  music.     Or.  in  the  \         l  of  ft 

11-known  American  writer:   "Wherever  human  I  or 

glad,  ftnd    songs    arr    sung,  and  strings   vibr  respond  to 

lov  known,    respi  vc  red      loved      the   name 

I  i  i   oi  STEINWAY 
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The  wonderful,  rich  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  very  conception 
of  beauty. — Levitz ki- 
lt  has   that   refined   quality,   that   warm   and    luscious   tone  which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual  appeal. — Alda. 

The    Baldwin   Piano    has   no   peer   in   faithfully   voicing   an   artist's 
spirit. — Brown. 

I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano. — La  Forge. 

The  beautiful  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  merits  its  popularity. — Amato. 

Using  a  Baldwin,  we  rest  assured  that  we  have  an  instrument  which 
will  meet  every  requirement. — Fanning. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  is  a  most  wonderful  help  and  support. — Nielsen. 

I  ( onsidcr  the  Baldwin  the  Stradivarius  of  the  few  really  great  Pianos 
of  the  world. — De  Pachmarm. 

A  tone  that  blends  so  well  with  my  voice.—  Scmbrich. 
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Thirty-third  Season  in  New  York 


Thirty-eighth  Season.  1918-1919 
HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  9 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


D'Indy   .         .         .    "Wallenstein,"  Trilogy  (after  the  Dramatic  Poem  of 

Schiller),  Op.  12 

I.     Wallenstein's  Camp. 
II.    Max  and  Thekla  (The  Piccolomini) . 
III.    The  Death  of  Wallenstein. 


Converse 


.  "The  Mystic  Trumpeter,"  Orchestral  Fantasy,  Op.  19 
(after  the  Poem  of  Walt  Whitman) 


Farnaby  (and  anonymous 
English  composers) 

Maestoso.        Moderate 


Allegro. 


Suite  of  the  XVIth  Century 
(Arranged  by  Henri  Rabaud) 

Andante.        Maestoso. 


Berlioz Overture,  "King  Lear,"  Op.  4 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  D'lndy's  Trilogy. 

5 


•\V.\i.    :  \-    •  :\."  TriLOGI    (AFT1B  THE   DRAMATIC  POEM   Of  SCHILI 

Vincent  d'Indy 
(Born  at  Paris,  Harcb  27,  1852*;  now  Living  In  Paris.) 

The  first  work  of  Vincent  d'Indy  that  was  performed  in  Paris  was 

ee  Biccolomini,"  which  was  produced  at  a  Pasdeloup 

•ert,  January  25,  L874.     This  overture,  the  second  pari  of  the 

'•w.tM.iisirin  '   trilogy,   showed,   it    La  said,   the   marked    Influence 

Schumann.     It  was  afterwards  changed  materially,  thoroughly 

rewrit  ten. 

The  f<WaUenstein"  trilogy  was  heguu  in  1873-74.     !t   was  com- 
pleted about  L881.    The  third  movement,  "La  Mori  de  Wallenstein,? 
ned  at  a  Pasdeloup  cone  p1  Populaire")  in 

Paris,  March  14,  1880.    The  firsi  movement,  "Le  Camp  de  Wallen- 
b  first  performed  at  a  cone  the  National  Society, 

April  12,  1880.    [1  was  performed  March  30,  L884,  at  a  Concert 
Populaire,  Pasdeloup  conductor,  in  Paris.    There  were  performances 

nit  ;ii   tin4  concerts  <>r  the  National  Society  in 
it  Antwerp,  but  t'  irformance 

;.t   a   Lanionrcnx  concert  in  Paris,  March  4, 

The  first  perform;  the  trilogy  in  the  United  Stat  at 

Anton  SeidTs  concerts  in  Steinway  Hall.  New  York.  Decem- 
ber   ,1888. 


The  first  movement,  "W  Camp."  All-,  to,  3-4, 

dedicated  to  Henri  Duparc.       It  eneral  nature  of  a 

scherzo  which  portrays  the  camp  Life  and  the  rude  jesting  of  the 
Boldiery.    The  chief  theme  n  immediately  .to  full  orchestra.    It 

be  constantly  H*  through  many  keys,  until  the 

final  tonality  La  restored,    There  is  a  lull  in  the  tumult.    Tin1 
Btrii  w  waltz,  which  soon  becomes  boia 

allegro  modei  ter  development  of  these  three  motives  the 

i  He  is  typified  by  the  bassoons,  which  take 

nj>  one  after  the  other  a  theme,  B  minor,  Allegro  moderato  e  e.i<>< 
2  i.  in  -.>  fugal  pi  ction  describes  the  Capu 

by   the  rue  "f  the  atory 

Iven  by  Adolphe  Julllen,  who  sayi  i"  te  by  tii»» 

H  l.lrMi. 
t  ir  mar,  in  l  of  this  movement,  la  remli 

',     ■   .   who  \\  r<  -t  ••  (junrtetB,   quinteta,   and   bpxI 
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mon.  The  monk  is  mocked  and  derided  by  wood-wind  instruments ; 
the  trumpet  parodies  the  fugue  theme,  and  clarinets  join  in  the 
caricature.  The  soldiers  howl  the  monk  down  and  drag  him  into  the 
rough  waltz.  The  uproar  is  not  quelled  until  horns,  trumpets,  and 
trombones  announce  by  a  phrase,  Largo  e  maestoso,  4-4,  the  presence 
of  Wallenstein.  The  monk  is  at  last  free,  and  the  scherzo  trio,  which 
began  with  the  bassoon  theme,  is  at  an  end.  The  Camp  motive  and 
the  waltz  themes  are  worked  out  with  changes  in  the  instrumenta- 
tion, and  the  Wallenstein  motive  reappears  (brass  instruments)  at 
the  close  in  the  midst  of  the  orchestral  storm. 

II.  "Max  and  Thekla"  ("The  Piccoloniini" ) ,  Andante,  Allegro, 
Adagio,  E-flat  major,  B  major,  Gr  major,  E-flat  minor,  4-4,  is  dedi- 
cated to  Jules  Pasdeloup.  There  is  a  short  introduction  full  of 
bodement,  with  a  rhythmic  figure  for  kettledrums,  plaintive  wail  of 
violins,  and  lamentations  of  the  horns.  This  horn  motive  is  identical 
with  the  second  section  of  the  Wallenstein  motive,  which  was  heard 
in  the  first  movement. 

Max  Piccolomini  is  then  characterized  by  an  expressive  theme, 
Andante,  E-flat  major,  4-4,  which  is  given  first  to  the  clarinets  and 
horns,  afterwards  to  the  full  orchestra.  This  theme  is  developed  at 
length.  The  kettledrums  interrupt,  but  the  motive  is  repeated,  and, 
varied,  gains  in  emotional  intensity.  Brass  and  drums  hint  at  the 
tragic  ending,  but  the  tempo  changes  to  Allegro  risoluto,  and  a 
motive  built  on  the  first  measure  of  the  Max  theme  is  associated 
with  a  dialogued  motive  for  violin  and  'cello.  The  fate  motive  of  the 
introduction  enters.  There  is  an  energetic  development  of  this  theme 
and  of  that  of  the  Allegro  risoluto.  This  leads  to  a  section  in  B 
major,  Andante  tranquillo.  The  clarinet,  accompanied  by  tremulous 
strings,  sings  a  theme  that  may  be  named  the  Thekla  or  Love  motive. 
This  theme  is  repeated  by  violas  and  'cellos,  and  it  is  combined  with 
the  theme  of  Max.  The  love  scene  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Wallenstein's  typical  motive  (brass,  maestoso),  which  is  now  pas- 
sionate and  disquieted.  The  Allegro  risoluto  theme  returns,  and 
there  is  a  conflict  between  it  and  the  Fate  motive,  in  which  the  tragic 
end  of  Max  is  determined.    The  oboe  sighs  out  Thekla's  lament :  her 
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theme  now  appears  in  E-flat  minor.  There  is  a  final  recollection  of 
Max  (theme  for  first  horn  i.  ami  the  end  is  mourning  and  desolation. 

III.  Wallenstein's  Death.  Tres  large.  Allegro  maestoso,  B  minor, 
1M\  is  dedicated  to  TamiHe  Benoit.  •"One  will  listen  in  vain."  says 
Mr.  H.  W.  Harris,  "for  any  musical  description  of  the  great  warrior's 
tragic  end.  The  composer  adheres  to  the  programme  of  Schiller's 
drama,  in  which,  it  will  remembered,  the  audience  is  not  per- 
mitted to  witness  the  assassination  of  the  hero.'' 

There  is  a  slow  and  ominous  introduction,  with  the  appearance 
of  the  theme  of  Wallenstein.  The  opening  measures  of  the  movement 
proper,  Allegro,  portray  to  some  the  conspiracy  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  general,  whose  theme  appears  now  in  a  distorted  shape.  Again 
is  there  the  tumultuous  confusion  of  the  camp.  A  maestoso  passage 
follows.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  repetition  of  the  Allegro,  which, 
however,  is  changed.  The  Thekla  motive  comes  again,  and  another 
maesiux,,  passage  follows.  The  trilogy  ends  sonorously  with  the 
introduction  used  as  a  foundation. 

The  trilogy  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two 
cornots-a-pistons.  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums, 
-  drum.  Cymbals,  eight  harps,  strings. 


"The  Mvstic  Trtwii-kter,"  Orchestral  Fantasv,  Or.  19  (after  the 

r<>i:M  (ir\V.\i.T\Viirni.\Nl     .    .     FREDERICK  Shei-heru  Converse 
(Born  at  Newton,  Mm-.,  January  •".  1*71  j  now  Living  at  Westwood,  Mass.  i 

This  fantasy  was  composed  in  HHCI-lU  and  completed  in  August 
of  the   latter  year. 

It  \v;is  performed  for  the  tirst  time  hy  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
at  Philadelphia,  March  :;.  1.  L905i  It  was  performed  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati Symphony  Orchestra  at  Cincinnati,  Pebraarjr  Bft,  24,  L906, 

and  at    New   Fork,  April   2,   L906,  at    the  second  concert   of  the  New 
stusk  Society  of  America  In  CarHeglC  Ball.     The  first   performance 

in  BoatOU  was  hy  the  lioslon  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  26,  1 1M>7, 

I >r.  Muck  conductor. 
The  fantasy  Lb  Bcored  \'<>v  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 

piccolo),  two  ODOeS,   Englifil]   horn,  tWO  clarinets,  baSS  clarinet,  two 
l»:is<oons.    douhle  hassoon,    four    horns,    three    t  ninipets,    three   trom- 

hones,  hass  tuba,  ;i  set  of  three  kettledrum*)  i»ass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  harp,  strings. 

Whitman's  poem  was  first  published  in  the  Kansas  Magazine  of 
February,   iv7l\     it   was  afterward!  published  by   whitman  In  I 

thin    volume  entitled    MAf   B    Strong    Bird    <>n    Pinions    Free"    (Wash- 
on.  D.C.,  1872).    Thif  volume  contained  i  prose  preface  <>f  sb 

dated    Washington,    May    '.\\%    1S7-,    and    these    poems:    "One 

Bong,  America,  before  I  go";  "Souvenir!  M  Democracy**;  "A 
Strong  Bird  on  Pinions  Free,"  a  Commencement  Poem,  read  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  June  2ft,  IR72,  <»n  invitation  of  the  United  Literary 
.•tics:*   "Tie-   M\stir  Trumpeter*;   »< >  Star  of   France!"    ( 1 S70- 

•  I"or   n-  mil    <>r    t)i<-   dHlvory    of    OiIh   poem   nrv    HIIkh   Porry'ii   "Wnlt 

Whltmm.  >«). 


71);*  "Virginia — the  West";  "By  Broad  Potomac's  Shore";  and 
eight  pages  of  advertisements  of  Whitman's  books,  John  Burroughs's 
•'Notes  on  Walt  Whitman,"  "Foreign  Criticism  on  Walt  Whitman," 
etc.,  forty  pages  in  all.f 

"The  Mystic  Trumpeter"  is  here  printed  as  Whitman  wrote  it  and 
published  it  in  "As  a  Strong  Bird."  We  have  followed  Whitman's 
division. 

Mr.  Converse  omitted  an  episode  which  is  here  enclosed  in  brack- 
ets, the  episode  that  refers  to  the  mediaeval  pageant.  "This  because 
I  wished  only  to  use  the  elemental  phrases  of  the  poem:  mystery 
and  peace,  love,  war  or  struggle,  humiliation,  and  finally  joy.  So  I 
divided  the  poem  into  five  parts  and  my  music  follows  this  division. 
Each  section  is  introduced  or  rather  tied  to  the  preceding  one  by 
characteristic  phrases  for  trumpet." 

The  divisions  made  by  Mr.  Converse  are  indicated  by  Koman 
numerals  on  the  side  of  the  page. 

THE     MYSTIC     TRUMPETER. 
1. 

I.     Hark!  some  wild  trumpeter — some  strange  musician, 

Hovering  unseen  in  air,  vibrates  capricious  tunes  to-night. 

*  "O  Star  of  France"  was  published  originally  in  the  Galaxy.  Translated  into 
French  by  Jules  Laforgue :  "Les  Brins  d'Herbes  (traduit  de  l'§tonnant  poete  amSricain, 
Walt  Whitman),  'O  fitoile  de  France,'  "  it  was  published  in  La  Vogue  (Paris,  July  5-12, 
1886).  Other  poems  by  Whitman  translated  by  Laforgue  and  published  in  La  Vogue 
were  "Dedication"  and  "A  Woman  waits  for  me." 

t  A  presentation  copy  of  this  book  with  Whitman's  signature  brought  twelve  dollars 
and  a  half  in  New  York,  April  18,  1906,  at  the  auction  sale  of  Dr.  Burnet's  library. 
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Repertoire:  Arias,  Italian,  French  and  English. 
Songs  and  Ballads.    Songs  in  Costume 

Copy  of  Col.  Taylor's  letter. — Shubert  Thea- 
tre, Boston,  June  24,  1918. 
My  dear  Miss  Kingman. — The  devotion  to 
your  country  as  expressed  in  your  generous 
contribution  given  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  on 
Saturday  evening  was  sincerely  appreciated  by 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  you, 
especially  by  myself,  who  was  responsible  for 
half  the  programme.  Your  beautiful  voice 
together  with  your  charming  personality  cap- 
tivated everybody.  I  predict  for  you  a  most 
successful  future  and  shall  watch  your  career 
as  it  develops,  with  a  keen  interest. 

Very  siocerely,  CHAS.  W.  TAYLOR. 

Colonel  U.S.  Army— Cavalry. 


Management 
R.  E.  Johnston,  1451  Broadway,  I^.Y. 

Residence.  24  West  5?ih  St..  N.Y. 
Telephone,  Plaza  6876 


i  hoar  thee,  trumpeter*— listening,  alert,  I  catch  thy  notei 
v  pouring,  whirling  like  a  tempest  round  me, 
subdued — now  in  tho  distance  lost. 

2. 

me  nearer,  bodiless  one    haply,  in  thee  resounds 
i  composer— haply  thy  pensive  life 
Was  Ul'd  with  aspirations  high— unform'd  Ideals, 
Waves,  oceans  musical,  chaotically  surging, 
That  POW,  ecstatic  ghost.  Close  to  me  bending,  thy  cornet  echoing,  pealing. 

tree  out  to  no  one's  cars  but  mine — hut  freely  gives  to  mine, 

That    I   may   thee  translate. 

3. 
Blow,  trumpeter,  free  and  clear — I  follow  thee, 

While  at  thy  liquid  prelude,  glad.  Berene, 

Tho  fretting  world,  the  streets,  the  ooisy  hours  of  day.  withdraw; 

A  holy  calm  descends,   like  dew.   upon   me. 

I   walk  in  cool  refreshing  night,  the  walks  of  Paradise. 

1   SOenl   the  BTaS8,  the  moist  air.  and  the  roses; 

Thy    song   expands    my    numh'd,    iinhonded    spirit — thou    freest,    launch- 

est    me. 
Floating  and  basking  upon  Heaven's  lake. 

4. 
[I>low  again,  trumpeter  1  and  for  my  BensUOUS  eye-. 

Bring  the  old  pageants — show  the  feudal  world. 

What  charm  thy  music  works! — thou  makes:  pas^  before  me. 

Ladies  and   cavaliers   long  dead  —  haroiis   are   in   their   castle   halls   -the 
troubadours  are  singing ; 

Arm'd   knights  gO   forth   to  redrew   wrongs    -simic   in   quest    of   the   Holy 

al  : 
I    iee   the   tournament — I   see  the  contestants,   encased    in   heavy   armor, 

ted  on  Match-,  champing  horses; 

I   hear  the  shouts  —  the  sounds  of  blOWS  and   smiting  steel: 

i  seethe  Crusaders'  tumultuous  armies— Hark  I  how  the  cymbals  clang] 

Lol  where  1 1 10  monks  walk  in  advance,  bearing  the  cross  on  high!] 

s, 

IP       Blow  again,   trumpeter)  and  for  thy   theme. 

i,  •  dow  the  enclosing  theme  of  all     the  solvent  and  the  setting; 
Love,  thai  Is  pulse  of  all    the  sustenance  and  the  pang; 

The  heart    of  man  and   woman  all   for  lo\  e  : 

Other    theme   hut    hoe      knit  1 :  1 1  lt  .    enclosing,   all-diffUSing    love. 

< ».  how  the  Immortal  phantoms  crowd  around  me  J 

l  iee  the  vast  alembic  ever  working     i  Bee  ami  know  the  (lames  that 

heat    the  WOrld  ; 

the  blush,  the  beating  hearts  of  lovi 

i!    happy  some     and   some  BO  silent,   dark,   ami   nii'h   to  death: 
re,  that   IS  all  the  earth  to  toven  -   LOVU,  that   mOCkl  time  and  space  ; 
Love,  that    i~  day  and  night      I.<>ve.  that    is  BUD  and   neon  and  BtaiS; 

.   BUmptUOUS,   Sick   with   perfume  : 
other    words,    hut    words   of   hoe      no   other    thought    hut    LOVO. 

6. 
in.     Bl<  In,  trumpeter    conjure  war's  wild  alarums 

pell,  a  ihuddering  hum  like  distant  thunder  rolls; 

il  where  the  srm'd  men  baatcn     ! .«» !  'nod  the  clouds  of  dust,  the  glint 
of  bayonel 

I       re     the     ^riine  faced     cannolilei         I    mark    tie  Sash    amid    the 

,  ■        I    !;■..!■    i  Of   t  he   gO] 

—  r  r    alone      thy     fearfnl     mil  .'.     wild    player,    brlngfl    PV< 

it    ,,f  f. 

in-dv.  (,f  ruthless  hrigandi    rapine,  murder    i  near  the  cries  for 
pi 
i  ,  [behold  on  de,  l.  and  belovi  deck,  the 

ihle  tahleaux. 
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7. 
IV.      O  trumpeter !  methinks  I  am  myself  the  instrument  thou  playest ! 

Thou  melt'st  my  heart,  my  brain — thou  movest,  drawest,  changest  themr 

at  will: 
And  now  thy  sullen  notes  send  darkness  through  me; 
Thou  takest  away  all  cheering  light — all  hope: 
I  see  the  enslaved,  the  overthrown,  the  hurt,  the  opprest  of  the  whole 

earth ; 
I  feel  the  measureless  shame  and  humiliation  of  my  race — it  becomes 

all  mine ; 
Mine  too  the  revenges  of  humanity — the  wrongs  of  ages — baffled  feuds 

and  hatreds; 
Utter  defeat  upon  me  weighs — all  lost !  the  foe  victorious ! 
(Yet  'mid  the  ruins  Pride  colossal  stands,  unshaken  to  the  last; 
Endurance,  resolution,  to  the  last.) 

8. 
V.     Now,  trumpeter,  for  thy  close, 

Vouchsafe  a  higher  strain  than  any  yet ; 
Sing  to  my  soul — renew  its  languishing  faith  and  hope ; 
Rouse  up  my  slow  belief — give  me  some  vision  of  the  future; 
Give  me,  for  once,  its  prophecy  and  joy. 

O  glad,  exulting,  culminating  song! 

A  vigor  more  than  earth's  is  in  thy  notes ! 

Marches  of  victory — man  disenthralls — the  conqueror  at  last ! 

Hymns  to  the  universal  God,  from  universal  Man — all  joy ! 

A  reborn  race  appears — a  perfect  World,  all  joy! 

Women  and  Men,  in  wisdom,  innocence  and  health — all  joy! 

Riotous,  laughing  bacchanals,  fill'd  with  joy! 

War,  sorrow,  suffering  gone — The  rank  earth  purged — nothing  but  joy 

left! 
The  ocean  fill'd  with  joy — the  atmosphere  all  joy ! 
Joy  !  Joy !  in  freedom,  worship,  love !   Joy  in  the  ecstasy  of  life ! 
Enough  to  merely  be !    Enough  to  breathe  ! 
Joy  !  Joy  !  all  over  Joy ! 


ilM^l^BMl^MBBlMl^BM^M^BM^lMl^^IM^i 
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Burn  or  the  XVIth  Cmntury,  Aerangbd  r.v  Hmnu  Babaud  from 

Ml   fflfC     F*dl    M»    IN     A     YlKCIXAL    BOOK    OF    QUBEN     KhlZARETH 

Giles  Farnaby  and  Anonymous  English  Composers 

Mr,  Babaud  has  arranged  three  orchestral  Suites  from  his  music 
for  tin*  perfortnancefl  of  Lucien  lffcpoty^a  version  of  Shakespeare's 
comedy  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  at  the  Theatre  Antoine  in  Paris  in 
the  season  of  L916-17.  The  stage  music  itself  was  derived  from 
t he  Fitswillian  Virginal  Book,  one  of  several  MS.  collections  of 
clavier  music  and  arrangements  for  the  clavier  which  were  brought 
together  in  Elizabethan  times.  This  book  was  written  at  some  time 
between  1600  and  1620.  The  earliest  mention  of  it  is  1740,  when 
the  book  belonged  to  Dr.  PepUflch.  Robert  Bremer  bought  it  in 
17'iL*  at  the  sale  of  Pepusch's  collection  and  gave  it  to  Viscount 
Fitzwilliam.  who,  dying  in  1S1G,  bequeathed  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge  the  annual  interest  on  £100,000  in  money,  paintings, 
books,  engravings,  etc.  The  MS.  book,  formerly  and  erroneously 
called  "Queen  Elizabeth's, v  was  in  his  collection  of  music.  The 
contents  of  the  book  edited  by  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland  and  W.  Barclay 
Squire  were  published  in  1809.  The  volume  is  fully  discussed  by 
B.  W.  Naylor  in  "An  Elizabethan  Virginal  Book"  (London  and  New 
York.  1905), 

Mr.  Babaud  has  orchestrated  the  Suites  for  concert  use,  using 
insi  ruments  tliat  are  not  anachronistic.  The  Third  Suite  is  scored 
for  four  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  harps,  organ,  and 
strings.  The  Suites  are  as  yet  in  manuscript,  and  the  present  per- 
formances  are  the  first  of  any  one  of  the  three. 

I.  Maestoso,   IJ  Hal   major.     Anonymous  composer. 

II.  ModeratO,  E  Hat  minor.  By  (riles  Farnaby.*  From  his 
"Daphne"  (Fitzwilliam  Hock,  IT.,  12), 

in.  Allegro.  By  Giles  Farnaby.  From  "Pawies  Wharf e"  (Fitz- 
william  Book,  II..  17). 

IV.  Andante,  Anonymous  composer.  C  major — with  middle 
sect  ion  in  < !  minor. 

v.    Maestoso.    A  repetition  of  No.  I. 

Farnaby's  "Meridian  Alman"  is  used  In  Bcheinpflug's  "Overture 
to  a  ( '<'ini-.lv  of  Shakespeare 

•  Qllet   I'.irn.itpy   Is  fOPPOMd   to   be  I   native  of  TrUIt)        Hi  began    the   study   of  music 

living  iii   London   in    1589,   was  graduated   at   oxford   as   Bachelor  of 

the  tan  composeri  employed  b*  Thomai   Ksii>  t<> 

for  ids  r.....k  of  Panlma  (1502).     In  1508  be  publlahed  "Canaonete  to 

1  t  imrts"    ii  ontrlbated  bannonlea  to  some  hmei  in 

iii.  re  are  more  than  fifty  plecei  by  him  In  the  Fttswllllam 

Inr  :   "From   tln*ni  It   may  ln>  gathered   thnl    bo  was  a   mora 

mjjh    nowhere    near    null    In    thl»    r»    p<  -i       In    •entlmaat 

by'n  mu  mparnble  \\  itii   Byrd'e." 


CAROLINE  MIHR-HARDY 

DRAMATIC  SOPRANO 

SOLOIST.  MAKl'.l.r.   (  'Mi  I    .IAH.  CHURCH 

CONCERTS  ORATORIO  RECITALS 

■fll  thoroughly  prepared  for  Opera.  Oratorio.  Concert   and   Church  Singing 

Addreu.  UB  WEST  Mdl  STREET.  NEW  YORK  'Phone.  8280  Schuyler 
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Grand  Overture  to  "King  Lear,"  Tragedy  op  Shakespeare,  for 
Full  Orchestra,  Op.  4    ........     .      Hector  Berlioz 

(Born  at  La  Cote- Saint- Andre,  Isere,  France,  on  December  11,  1803;  died  in 

Paris  on  March  9,  1869.) 

In  April,  1831,  Berlioz,  tormented  by  thought  of  Mile.  Camille 
Moke,*  stopped  at  Florence,  Italy,  on  his  way  from  Rome  to  Paris ; 
for  he'was  willing  to  forfeit  his  holding  of  the  Prix  de  Rome  by  re- 
turning. His  jealousy  led  to  the  tragi-comedy  of  his  "false  suicide" 
(see  footnote) .  Purposing  to  kill  Camille,  her  mother,  and  Pleyel,  he 
bought  a  chambermaid's  costume  for  disguise,  bonnet,  and  green  veil, 
and  provided  himself  with  a  bottle  of  laudanum,  a  bottle  of  strych- 
nine, and  two  pistols.  "I  must  hurry  to  Paris,"  he  wrote  in  his 
Memoirs,  "to  kill  two  guilty  women  and  one  innocent  man.  For  this 
act  of  justice  I,  too,  must  die."  But  when  he  arrived  at  Nice,  the 
folly  of  his  plan  struck  him,  and  a  letter  of  advice  from  the  director 
of  the  Roman  Academy  led  him  to  rest  at  Nice. 

It  was  in  a  laurel  grove  on  the  bank  of  the  Arno  that  Berlioz  read 
Shakespeare  and  "discovered  'King  Lear.' "  \  He  shouted  in  his 
admiration.  He  thought  he  would  "burst  with  enthusiasm" ;  in  his 
transport  he  rolled  on  the  grass.  From  the  tragedy  he  took  these 
lines  which  afterwards  he  put  at  the  head  of  "Passions"  in  the  Sym- 
phonic fantastique : — 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  th'  gods ; 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport.f  . 

It  was,  then,  at  Florence  before  he  thought  of  slaughter  in  Paris 
that  he  began  to  write  the  overture  to  "King  Lear."  In  May  at  Nice 
he  revised  and  orchestrated  it  and  sketched  his  overture  to  "Rob 
Roy."  He  wrote  to  Humbert  Ferrand :  "My  repertory  is  enlarged 
by  a  new  overture.  I  completed  yesterday  an  overture  to  Shake- 
speare's 'King  Lear.'  "  This  letter  was  dated  "10th  or  11th  of  May." 
On  May  6  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Gounet,  Girard,  Hiller,  Desmaret, 
Richard,  and  Sichel,  he  wrote :  "I  have  almost  finished  the  overture 
to  'King  Lear' ;  I  have  only  the  instrumentation  to  do."  In  January, 
1832,  at  Rome  he  re-copied  the  separate  parts  of  the  overture.  He 
was  at  work  as  a  copyist  at  C6te-Saint- Andre  in  June  of  that  year. 
Bored  in  his  birthplace,  he  begged  Ferrand  in  October  to  visit  him, 
that  he  might  have  some  one  with  whom  he  could  talk,  and  he  asked 

*  Marie  F61icit6  Denise  Moke,  the  daughter  of  a  Belgian  teacher  of  languages,  was 
born  at  Paris,  September  4,  1811 ;  she  died  at  St.  Josse-ten-Noode,  March  30,  1875.  As 
a  virtuoso,  she  shone  in  her  fifteenth  year  in  Belgium,  Austria,  Germany,  and  Russia. 
She  was  a  pupil  of  Herz,  Moscheles,  Kalkbrenner.  From  1848  to  1872  she  taught  at 
the  Brussels  Conservatory.  She  married  in  1831  Camille  Pleyel,  the  piano  manufacturer. 
The  story  of  her  relations  as  Miss  Moke  with  Berlioz,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  and 
With  Ferdinand  Hiller,  is  a  singular  one,  and  has  been  told  at  length  by  Hippeau,  Jullien, 
Tiersot,  Boschot,  and  by  Berlioz  himself  in  his  Memoirs,  letters,  and  in  his  bitter 
"Euphonia,  ou  la  ville  musicale,"  a  "novel  of  the  future,"  published  in  "Les  Soirees 
d'Orchestre."  This  story,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Gazette  Musicale  of  1844,  should 
be  read  in  connection  with  Berlioz's  tale,  "Le  Suicide  par  Enthousiasme,"  which  was 
published  in  the  Gazette  Musicale  of  1834,  and  afterwards  in  "Les  Soir6es  d'Orchestre." 
It  is  said  that  Miss  Moke's  coquetry  was  not  extinguished  by  her  marriage. 

t  "Nous  sommes  aux  dieux  que  sont  les  mouches  aux  fol&tres  enfants ;  ils  nous  tuenjt 
pour  s'amuser." 
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him  to  bring  the  plays  of  "Hamlet,"  ••Othello,"  "King  Lear,"  and  the 
boom  of  BpomtiuFs  "La  Vestale." 

But  let  us  read  ilu>  si ory  ol'  the  overture  as  told  by  Berlioz  in  his 
Memoirs* : — 

vud  here  I  am.  breathing  in  the  balmy  air  of  Nice  to  the  full  extent  of  my 
lungs;  here  arc  life  and  joy  dying  toward  me.  music  kissing  me.  and  the  future 
smiling  upon  nn1;  and  i  stop  in  Nice  a  whole  month,  wandering  through  the 
orange-groves,  diving  in  the  sea.  Bleeping  on  the  mountain  heaths  of  Villa- 
franca,  looking  from  those  radiant  heights  at  the  ships  coming,  passing  by,  and 
silently  vanishing  in  the  distance.  1  live  wholly  alone,  and  write  the  overture 
'King  I. <ar."    i  sing,    l  helieve  in  God.    Convalescence  has  set  iu. 

It  is  thus  that  I  passed  in  Nice  the  happiest  twenty  days  of  my  life:  <> 
Ni/./.a  : 

I.ut  the  police  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  came  again  to  disturh  my  peaceful 
happiness  ami  to  force  me  to  put  au  end  to  it. 

1   had  at   last   exchanged  a   few  words  with   two  officers  of  the  Piedmontese 

garrison  at  the  caf£;  l  even  played  a  game  of  billiards  with  them  one  day;  that 

enough  to  inspire  the  chief  iA'  police  with  grave  suspicions  on  my  account. 

"Evidently  this  young  French  musician  has  not  come  to  Nice  to  attend  the 

performances  of  'Matilda  di  Sabran*"  (tJoe  only  work  that  was  to  be  heard 

■  then  i.  "'for  he  never  goes  to  the  theatre.     He  spends  whole  days  on  the 
[fl  of  Yillafranca.   .   .   he  is  expecting  a  signal  from  some  revolutionary  ves- 
sel  .   .  .   he  does  not  dine,  at   least   not  at  the  (able  d'hote  ...   so  as   to  avoid 
QVersations  With  secret  agents.     We  see  him  secretly  leaguing  him- 
self with  the  head-  of  our  regiments  .  .   .  he  is  gQing  to  enter  upon  negotiations 
with  them  in  the  name  of  Young  Italy,  it  is  clear  as  day.  a  QbOSt  flagrant  case 

ospiracy  !*' 

<)  great  man!  profound  politician!    (Jo  to.  thou  art  raving  mad: 

i  am  summoned  to  the  police  office  and  put  through  a  formal  Investigation; 

'•What  are  you  doing  here,  sir?" 

"1  am  getting  over  the  effects  of  a  -cruel  illness;  1  compose,  dream,  thank 
Cod  for  making  BO  beautiful  B  sun.  such  a  sightly  sea.  such  green  mountains.'* 

"You  are  not  ;i  painter?*' 

r." 
"But  you  are  to  ho  mtii  everywhere  with  an  alhuin  in  your  hand,  drawing  a 

deal;  perhaps  yon  aire  making  plans?" 

.    i    am   making  plans   for   an  overture  to  "Kin::   I.ear';    that    Ifl   to  say.    I 
|y    drawn    up    the    plan,    for    (lie    design    and    instrument  alien    are 
bed;  i  even  think  that  the  opening  will  be  formidable.*1 
"Ho*   the  opening?    Who  is  this  King  Lear?" 

i:  |    .od  old  fellow  who  was  king  of  laigland." 

•  I   ■ 

•  w  u   eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  ami 

weak  enough  to  divide  his  kingdom  between  two  rascally  daughters,  who 

!niii   oUl    of  doors    when    lie    had    no    more   left    to   give   them.      You   SOft, 

.    ." 

re  not  talking  of  kings!  .  .  .  n\  bal  do  you  understand  by  the  word 
a  Eton?" 

term." 
••Aiv.a>    tie-    ame  pretest  I    I  know  very  well,  sir,  that  people  don't  go  abo  it 
comjj  in  thai  way,  without  a  p  te,  with  nothing  but  an  album 

i  pencil  ip  and  down  the  beach  I    Bo  please  to  tell  me  where  yon 

leiii  ered  to  yon  ;  j  on  most  not  staj  in 

I  ■  w  Ithoul  a  pianoforte, 

wit  )i  your  i  •  on." 

iii,-  next  day.  verj   mu  osl  my  u  ill,  it  la 

,,  nghi  and  full  of  allcgria,  thoroughly  alive,  and  thor 

Ml. 

ii  qaj  been    aid  that  ti>"  overture  wbb  ftwt  played  a1  a  concert 
,.   |'  VVe  .Me  Dot  able  t«»  substantiate 

■it. 

i  I  \ ;  ' 


The  overture  was  certainly  played,  from  manuscript,  at  the  con- 
cert given  by  Berlioz  in  the  hall  of  the  Paris  Conservatory,  November 
9,  1834.    Girard  conducted.    The  programme  was  as  follows :  Over- 
ture, "Le  Roi  Lear" ;  Two  quartets,  with  orchestra ;  "Sara  la  baig- 
neuse"  and  "La  belle  voyageuse" ;  Symphonie  fantastique.     Mme. 
Willent-Bordogni,  mezzo-soprano,  sang  an  aria  from  Rossini's  "La 
Donna  del  Lago.*'    Henrich  Panofka,  violinist,  played  a  fantaisie  on 
the  air  "Une  fievre  brulante"  in  Gretry's  "Richard  Coeur-de-Lion." . 
The  Gazette  Musicale  said  that  the  singers  of  the  quartets  were  "Mm. 
Puig,  Heuse  and  Boulanger."    "La  belle  voyageuse"  had  appeared  in 
1830  as  a  song  for  voice  and  pianoforte,  No.  4  in  Berlioz's  "Melodies 
irlandaises."    The  text  was  based  by  Thomas  Gounet  on  a  poem  by 
Thomas  Moore.     "Sara  la  baigneuse,"  poem  by  Victor  Hugo,  was 
new.*    Panofka,  born  at  Breslau  in  1807,  died  at  Florence  in  1887. 
In  1842  he  founded  with  Marco  Bordogni  an  Academie  de  Chant,  and 
taught  singing  in  London,  Paris,  and  Florence.    Bordogni's  daughter 
Louisa  married  J.  B.  J.  Willent    (1809-1852),  a  famous  bassoon 
player,  who  wrote  two  operas,  "Le  Moine,"  and  "Van  Dyck,"  per- 
formed at  Brussels.    Louisa  Bordogni  visited  New  York  in  1833  and 
sang  in  Rivafinoli's   opera   company  which   opened   the   National 
Theatre,  November  18  of  that  year.     Richard  Grant  White  relates 
that  she  "pleased  by  girlish  beauty  (she  was  but  seventeen  years 
old) ."    Willent  was  called  to  New  York  in  1834.    According  to  F6tis 
he  married  Louisa  there  and  was  afterwards  known  as  Willent- 
Bordogni.     Some  one  wrote  in  the  Revue  du  Theatre  that  the  over- 
ture was  a  masterpiece.     "It  is  something  unheard  of!  something 
sublime." 

The  overture  was  performed  in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  George  Loder  conductor,  on  November  21,  1846. 

Dedicated  to  Armand  Bertin,f  the  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  ophicleide 
(tuba),  kettledrums,  and  strings.  The  score  was  published  in 
September,  1839.  An  arrangement  by  J.  A.  Leibrock  for  pianoforte 
(four  hands)  was  published  in  September,  1843;  one  for  two  hands 
by  Leibrock  in  February,  1854. 

*  "Sara  la  baigneuse"  was  arranged  for  three  choruses  and  two  male  voices;  also 
for  three  choruses  and  orchestra  or  for  two  voices  with  pianoforte. 

t  Louis  Marie  Armand  Bertin  (1801-54)  became  manager  in  1841  of  the  Journal  des 
Debats,  to  which  Berlioz  contributed  musical  articles  and  reviews  from  1835  to  1863. 
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THIRD  MATINEE 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  1 1 

AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


Schumann       ....  Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  Op.  120 

I.  Andante;  Allegro. 

II.  Romanza. 

III.  Scherzo. 

IV.  Largo;  Finale. 

Played  without  pause. 


Rabaud  .  "La  Procession  Nocturne,"  Symphonic  Poem  (after  Lenau) 


Ravel Rapsodie  Espagnole 

I.  Pr61ude  a  la  Nuit. 

II.  Malaguena. 

III.  Habanera. 

IV.  Feria  (The  Fair). 


Beethoven Overture  to  <fLeonore"  No.  3 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  D  minor.  No,    1.  OP.   L20  ....  ROBKBX  SCHUMANN 
I  Bora  .1:  Zwickau,  Juno  \  1810;  died  at  Bndenich,  July  lm*.  1866.) 

This  symphony  was  composed  in  L841,  immediately  alter  the 
Symphony  in  B-flat  major.  No.  1.  According  to  the  composer's 
notes  ii  was  "sketehed  at  Leipsic  in  June,  L841,  newly  orchestrated 
at  Dusseldorf  in  L851.  The  first  performance  of  the  original  version 
at  the  Gewandhans,  Leipsic,  under  David's  direction,  December  (>, 
imi."  Clara  Schumann  wrote* in  her  diary  on  May  31  of  that 
year:  "Robeii  began  yesterday  another  symphony,  which  will  be 
in  one  movement,  and  yet  contain  an  adagio  and  a  finale.  1  have 
beard  nothing  about  it.  yet  l  Bee  Robert's  bustle,  and  l  hear  the  D 
minor  sounding  wildly  from  a  distance,  so  that  l  know  in  advance 
that  another  work  will  be  fashioned  in  the  depths  of  his  soul. 
wen  is  kindly  disposed  toward  us:  Robert  cannot  be  happier 
in  the  composition  than  I  am  when  he  shows  me  such  a  work."  A 
few  davs  Later  sin-  wrote  ■  "Roberl  composes  steadily ;  he  has  already 
completed  three  movements,  and  1  hope  the  symphony  will  be  ready 
by  his  birthday." 

Their  first  child.  Marie,  was  born  on  September  1.  L841,  and  on 
the  thirteenth  of  the  month,  his  wife's  birthday,  Marie  was  bap- 
tized and  the  mother  received  from  her  husband  the  D  minor  sym- 
phony; "which  l  have  quietly  finished,"  he  said. 

The  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  given 
by  Clara  Schumann  in  the  Qewandhaus,  Leipsic,  December  ('».  isii. 
dinand  Davis  conducted.  The  programme  included  Schumann's 
••<  Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale,"  described  as  "new";  the  Symphony 
in  D  minor,  then  entitled  the  ••Second," — the  programme  announced 
it:  "Zweite  Symphonic  von  Bob.  Schumann  (Andante,  Allegro  di 
Ifolto,  Romanze,  Scherzo,  Finale)  (D  moll,  hfanuskript)'9;  piano 
piec<  '\  Bach,  Bennett,  Chopin,  Mendelssohn,  and  Liszt  ("Fantasia 
on  Themes  of  *Lucia' ")  ;  an  aria  from  "Don  Giovanni,"  sung  by  one 
Schmidt;  Schumann's  "Two  (  ^nadiers,"  rang  by  POgner;  a  Rhine 
win<  z  by  Liszl  for  male  chorus  (sung  by  students);  and  a 
dud.  "Hexameron,"  for  two  pianos  by  Liszt,  which  was  played  by 
Clara  Schumann  and  the  composer.  The  Allgemeine  MutlkaUtcKe 
Zeitung  found  thai  In  the  orchestral  works  there  wras  do  calmness, 
in  the  elaboration  of  the  musical  thoughts;  and  it  re- 
pi .  8  humann  for  his  "carelessness." 


Louis  Arthur  Russell 


A  RATIONALIST  IN  MUSIC  PEDAGOGY 

VOICE  SPECIALIST.  Nn«.nKm.ul  phase*  Tone; 

n.     Analysis    an<)    Repair.     Interpret 

IOP0RTE  ANALYST.   Touch.  Rhythm,  Pi* 
uialiou     Repertory.    Artiel  Pupik  *nd  Taachen 
tghout  tlif  country.     Gallery  oi  Portrait 
t.     Interview!,    Auditioni    by    tppotntroent 

'<lrcn   Alex    Wilion.   Scc'y.   853   CarMfjt 
Manhattan. 
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CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  23,  AT  3 


|  CONCERT  OF  MUSIC  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

UNDER    THE    AUSPICES    OF    THE    SOCIETY    FOR      - 
PREVENTION  AND  RELIEF  OF  TUBERCULOSIS,  Inc. 

THE  PROGRAMME  MR.  RACHMANINOFF  WILL  PLAY  IS  AS  FOLLOWS: 


I.     (a)  Variations,  F  minor 

(b)  Variations,  C  minor 

(c)  Caprice 

(d)  Gigue 
II.     (a)  Pastorale 

(b)  Caprice 
Two  Waltzes:  ) 

(c)  Voices  of  the  Forest     > 

(d)  "OneLives  Only  Once") 

III.  (a)  Polichinelle 

(&)  Prelude,  C-sharp  minor 

(c)  Humoresque 

(d)  Prelude,  G-sharp  minor 

(e)  Polka  deW.R. 

(Requested) 

IV.  Rhapsodie  No.  2 


Haydn 

Beethoven 

Dandrieu-Godowsky 

Loeilly-Godowsky 

Scarlatti-Taussig 
1 

Strauss-Taussig 


Rachmaninoff 


Liszt 


DIRECTION  C.  A.  ELLIS 

80  BOYLSTON  ST..  BOSTON 
STEINWAY     PIANO     USED 

ORCHESTRA  SEATS  AND  BOXES  ON  SALE 
AT  HOTEL  ST.  REGIS 
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>  hnniann  was  not  satisfied  with  the  symphony,  am1  he  did  not 
publish  it.    In  December,  L851,  he  revised  the  manuscript.    During 

the  years  lift  ween  1M1  and  L853  Schumann  liad  composed  and 
published  the  Symphony  in  C  (No.  2)  and  the  Symphony  in  E-flat 
i  No.  3  I  :  the  one  In  I)  minor  was  published  therefore  as  No.  4.  In  its 
first  fortD,  the  one  ftp  D  minor  was  entitled  "Syniplionistische  Pluin- 

taMe." 

The  symphony  in  the  revised  and  present  form  was  played  for 
the  first  time  at  the  seventh  concert  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikverein 
at  Diissoldorf  on  March  8,  1853,  in  G-eisler  Hall.  Schumann  con- 
ducted from  manuscript.  The  programme  was  as  follows:  Kyrie 
and  Gloria  for  chorus  and  orchestra  from  a  Mass  by  Schumann; 
Beethoven's  Concerto  in  G  major  for  piano  (Clara  Schumann, 
pianist  •  ;  songs, — Mozart's  "Yeilchen,"  Schubert's  ''Forelle,"  and 
Mendelssohn's  "Reiselied,"  sung  by  Miss  Sophia  Schloss ;  Symphony 
(D  minor  i  for  orchestra  by  Schumann  "[Introduction.  Allegro, 
Bomanze,  Scherzo  und  Finale  in  einem  Satz]'';  and,  for  the  second 
part.  "Vom  Pagen  und  der  Kdnigstochter,''  Ballade  by  Geibel,  with 
music  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra,  by  Schumann.  Miss 
Ilartmann.  Miss  Schloss,  and  amateurs  sang  the  solo  passages  in  the 
Ballade.  Ai  this  concert  the  selections  from  the  Mass  were  per- 
formed   for  the   first   time. 

The  performances  that  followed  in  order  were  at  Diisseldorf,  at 
the  opening  ol  the  Lower  Rhenish  Festival,  May  ir>.  1853,  with 
Schumann  conductor;  Leipsic,  Gewandhaus  concert,  October  127, 
L853,  Ferdinand  David  conductor;  Cologne,  Novembers,  1853,  Ferdi- 
n;md  Miller  conductor.  The  symphony  was  performed  at  a  con- 
cei-i   in  Hanover  led  by  .Joachim,  January  2\,  L854,  when  Robert 

and  (Mara   Schumann  and   Brahms  were  present.       The  programme 
included    this   symphony;   Mozart's  overture  to   "Die   Zauberllote"  ; 

Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Concerto,  No.  5,  played  by  Clara  Schumann, 

who  ;ilso  played  a   Nocturne  by  Chopin  and  a  Saltarello  by  Heller; 

Schumann^   Fantasie,  played  by  Joachim;  Kietz's  ,<DithyrambeM 


THEO.  VAN  YORX    W? 

VOCAL  STUDIOS     -     -     22  West  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

■IIJ-KPHONE.  GRI  1  I  \.\    1701 

VOICE  TRIALS  BY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  hat  frequently  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


EUGENE  HEFFLEY 

PIANIST  and  TEACI II  .R 
(  AKM.'.li;  HALL  NEW  YORK 
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(Schiller's  poem)  for  male  chorus  and  solo  voice;  Mendelssohn's 
"Festgesang  an  die  Kiinstler."  It  was  a  festival  occasion,  and  Schu- 
mann soon  afterwards  wrote  to  Joachim  of  his  joy  in  the  Konigshaus 
and  the  excellent  orchestra.  Later  came  the  news  that  on  February 
27  Schumann,  crazed,  had  jumped  into  the  Rhine.* 

The  symphony  was  dedicated  to  Joseph  Joachim,  and  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  manuscript  was  this  inscription :  "When  the  first  tones 
of  this  symphony  were  awakened,  Joseph  Joachim  was  still  a  little 
fellow ;  f  since  then  the  symphony  and  still  more  the  boy  have 
grown  bigger,  wherefore  I  dedicate  it  to  him,  although  only  in 
private.    Diisseldorf,  December  23,  1853.    Robert  Schumann." 

The  voice  parts  were  published  in  November,  1853.  The  score 
was  published  the  next  month. 

It  was  stated  for  many  years  that  the  only  changes  made  by 
Schumann  in  this  symphony  were  in  the  matter  of  instrumentation, 
especially  in  the  wood-wind.  %  Some  time  after  the  death  of  Schu- 
mann the  first  manuscript  passed  into  the  possession  of  Johannes 
Brahms,  who  finally  allowed  the  score  to  be  published,  edited  by 
Franz  Wiillner.  It  was  then  found  that  the  composer  had  made 
important  alterations  in  thematic  development.  He  had  cut  out 
elaborate  contrapuntal  work  to  gain  a  broader,  simpler,  more  rhyth- 
mically effective  treatment,  especially  in  the  last  movement.  He  had 
introduced  the  opening  theme  of  the  first  movement  "as  a  comple- 
tion of  the  melody  begun  by  the  three  exclamatory  chords  which 
make  the  fundamental  rhythm  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  move- 

*  For  a  full  account  of  this  visit  and  concert  see  Max  Kalbeck's  "Johannes  Brahms," 
vol.  i.  pp.  167  seq;  Dr.  Georg  Fischer's  "Opern  und  Concerte  im  Hof theater  zu  Hannover 
bis  1866,"  pp.  259,  296  ;  Andreas  Moser's  "Joseph  Joachim,"  edition  of  1898,  pp.  133-136. 
Schumann  in  his  letter  to  Joachim,  dated  Diisseldorf,  February  6,  1854,  wrote :  "And 
I  have  dreamed  of  you,  dear  Joachim  ;  we  were  three  days  together — you  had  herons' 
feathers  in  your  hands,  from  which  champagne  flowed, — how  prosaic,  but  how  true  ! 
.  .  .  The  cigars  please  me  very  much.  They  have  a  Brahmsian  flavor  very  strong 
but  agreeable  in  taste.     I  see  even  now  a  smile  stealing  over  his  face  !" 

f  In  the  year  1841,  when  the  symphony  was  composed,  Joachim  was  ten  years  old. 

t  Schumann  wrote  from  Diisseldorf  (May  3,  1853)  to  Verhulst  in  Rotterdam  that 
the  "old  symphony"  was  performed  almost  against  his  will.  "But  the  members  of  the 
committee,  who  heard  it  lately,  urged  me  so  hard  that  I  could  not  resist  them.  I  have 
thoroughly  re-instrumentated  the  symphony,  and  truly  in  a  better  and  more  effective 
way  than  it  was  scored  at  first." 


MN  conjunction  with  the  regular  courses  in  "Pianoforte-Playing"  Mr.  Ernest 
A.  Ash  begs  to  announce  a  course  of  Modern  Practical  Theory. 
Not  only  are  the  principles  of  Harmony,  Form,  etc.,  properly  taught, 
but  they  are  practically  applied  to  the  Sight,  Touch,  and  Hearing  in 
courses  of  Sight-Singing,  Keyboard  Harmony,  Dictation  and  Ear-Training. 

Through   such   co-ordination  a  student   acquires  a  real  "musical"  equipment 
and  a  proper  foundation  for  analysis,  composition  and  improvisation. 

Entire  classes  of  Schools  and  Teachers  in  any  branch  of  musical  art  accepted 
at  class  rates.  ^^T 

Booklet  A  sent  upon  request.  jLj&p^' 

>L  ffl 


Apollo  Studios,  Carlton  and  Greene  Aves. 
BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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mem."  And,  on  the  other  band,  mom  thought  the  Instrumentation 
of  the  irsl  version  occasionally  preferable  on  account  of  clearness 

to  thai  of  the  second.  This  original  version  was  performed  at  a 
Symphony  concert  in  Boston,  March  12,  L892.  It  was  performed 
by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York.  February  13,  1892. 
Wnllner  brooght  out  the  symphony  at  Cologne,  October  22,  L889.1 
it  was  played  later  at  Prankfort-on*the-liain  under  CL  Muller,  and 
on  October  27,  1906,  at  KrefeM,  at  a  Festival  in  memory  of  Schu- 
mann. Muller-Reuter  conductor. 


♦  * 


It  was  Schumann's  wish  thai  the  symphony  should  be  played 
without  pauses  between  the  movements.  Mendelssohn  expressed 
the  same  wish  for  the  performance  <>f  his  "Scotch"  Symphony, 
which  was  produced  nearly  tour  months  after  the  first  performance 

of  this  Symphony  in  D  minor. 

The  symphony  is  scored  tor  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two    bassoons,    two    trumpets,    three    trombones,    kettledrums,    and 

strii 


••La    pi                  Nocturne":    Symphonic    Poem    f after    Lenau), 
<  >:•.  6 Henri  Rabaud 

orn  in  Paris,  November  m.   ist:;-.  now  Hying  in   Boston.) 
"l..i    Pro<  iri.e"   was  performed   tor   the   first    time  at    a 

Concert  Colonne,  Paris,  January  15,  L899. 

There  was  a  performance  ol  this  work  by  the  Cincinnati  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Cincinnati,  on  November  30,  1900.  Mr.  Van  der 
Stncken  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Orchestral  Clnb,  Mr. 
Long}  conductor,  January  7.  1903.  Mr.  Chadwick  conducted  a 
ormance  at  ;i  concert  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  Orches- 
tra, November  L9,  L909. 

The  latest  performances  were  by  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 

•'it  'hi*  hern  i   Oi"  publication  <>f  tha 

something  <>f   the    vnlue   nnd    Internal    <>f   thin 
Miitfl  i>\    the  faci    tii;it   it   v.  Itogether  faithful   <<>  the  orljrlnal 

'..•ill-'.!   {honuHvpi   of  tho    vprHton   <'f 
tit   that   I  would    hi  Mr.    FelU    Borowikl    In    t lie 

•if     llic     < 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  YEATMAN  GRIFFITH 

VOICK 

i'l  TATION 
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S*m*ry   MISS  BL11U.M1A  ■  L0ROM  ROTtal 


Orchestra  at  San  Francisco,  Alfred  Hertz  conductor,  November  29, 
December  1,  1918. 

The  programme  book  of  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra  contained  this 
translation  of  Lenau's  *  poem  : 

"From  a  lowering  sky  the  heavy  and  sombre  clouds  seem  to  hang  so  close  to 
the  tops  of  the  forest  that  they  seem  to  be  looking  into  its  very  depths.  The 
night  is  murky,  but  the  restless  breath  of  Spring  whispers  through  the  wood, 
a  warm  and  living  murmur.  Faust  is  doomed  to  travel  through  its  obscurity. 
His  gloomy  despair  renders  him  insensible  to  the  marvellous  emotions  which 
are  called  forth  by  the  voices  of  Spring.  He  allows  his  black  horse  to  follow 
him  at  his  will,  and  as  he  passes  along  the  road  which  winds  through  the  forest 
he  is  unconscious  of  the  fragrant  balm  with  which  the  air  is  laden.  The 
further  he  follows  the  path  into  the  forest  the  more  profound  is  the  stillness. 

"What  is  that  peculiar  light  that  illumines  the  forest  in  the  distance,  casting 
its  glow  upon  both  sky  and  foliage?  Whence  come  these  musical  sounds  of 
hymns  which  seem  to  be  created  to  assuage  earthly  sorrow?  Faust  stops  his 
horse  and  expects  that  the  glow  will  become  invisible  and  the  sounds  inaudible, 
as  the  illusions  of  a  dream.  Not  so,  however ;  a  solemn  procession  is  passing 
near,  and  a  multitude  of  children,  carrying  torches,  advance,  two  by  two.  It 
is  the  night  of  St.  John's  Eve.  Following  the  children  there  come,  hidden  by 
monastic  veils,  a  host  of  virgins,  bearing  crowns  in  their  hands..  Behind  them 
march  in  ranks,  clad  in  sombre  garments,  those  grown  old  in  the  service  of 
religion,  each  bearing  a  cross  upon  the  shoulder.  Their  heads  are  bare,  their 
beards  are  white  with  the  silvery  frost  of  Eternity.  Listen  how  the  shrill 
treble  of  the  children's  voices,  indicative  of  the  Spring  of  Life,  intermingles 
with  the  profound  presentiment  of  approaching  wrath  in  the  voices  of  the  aged. 

"From  his  leafy  retreat,  whence  he  sees  the  passing  of  the  faithful,  Faust 
bitterly  envies  them  their  happiness.  As  the  last  echo  of  the  song  dies  away 
in  the  distance  and  the  last  glimmer  of  the  torches  disappears,  the  forest  again 
becomes  alight  with  the  magic  glow  which  kisses  and  trembles  upon  the  leaves. 
Faust,  left  alone  among  the  shadows,  seizes  his  faithful  horse,  and,  hiding  his 
face  in  its  soft  mane,  sheds  the  most  bitter  and  burning  tears  of  his  life." 

Mr.  Kabaud's  symphonic  poem  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 

*  Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was 
born  at  Cstatad,  Hungary,  August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna, 
but  practised  neither.  In  1832  he  visited  the  United  States  and  did  not  like  the 
people.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad.  His  love  for  Sophie  von  Loewenthal  had 
much  to  do  with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at 
Oberdoebling,  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850.  He  himself  called  "Don  Juan,"  which 
suggested  Richard  Strauss's  tone  poem  of  that  name,  his  strongest  work.  His  "Faust" 
was  left  unfinished. 


YOU  need  cheerfulness  in  your  home — now.  Music 
will  bring  it.  Why  not  have  a  member  of  your  family 
study,  or  study  it  yourself  with  the  piano  as  a  medium 
of  expression  and  note  the  soothing  effect  after  the  rush 
and  worry  of  the  day?  Ask  Mr.  ALFRED  EDWARD 
FRECKELTON,  Jr.  (a  pupil  for  nine  years  of  Ed- 
ward Morris  Bowman),  for  an  interview  or  literature  of 
information. 
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bones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum  (with  kettledrum  stick  i, 
harp,  and  strings. 
The  composition  is  dedicated  to  fciisnagd  Oolosnei 
Ussl  wrote  "Two  Episodes  in  Lenanta  'Faust':  TDer  Xachtliehe 
Zng1  and  TJer  Tani  in  der  Dortschenke.'  w  The  latter  is  familiar 
here  as  "Mephisto'a  Waltz.'*  The  former,  composed  L858-60  at 
Weimar,  was  completed  in  January,  ism.    The  date  of  the  first 

performance   has   not    yet    bean   determined.      Void's   statement   that 

the  two'Episodes  were  | lerfonned  at  Weimar,  April  8,  1860,  is  not 
correct.     The  Courl  concert  was  in  1861,  not   L860,  and  only  the 

second  Kj»i<ode  w;is  played. 


BjJPSODll   KSPAONOLI JOSBPB   M.viRK'E  RAVEL 

(Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses  Pyrenees,  March  T.  1875;  now  living  in  Prance,) 
The   uBapsodie   Eapagnole,"   dedicated   to  "Mon  cher  Maltre, 

C'liarles  de  JJerioi."  was  completed  in  1!H>7  and  published  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  It  was  performed  for  the  first  tune  at  a  Colonne  con- 
eerl  in  Paris,  March  L5,  1908.  The  programme  also  included  Schu- 
bert's Unfinished  Symphony,  the  overture  t<>  Lalo's  "Roi  d'Ys,w  the 
liarcli  from  "Taiinhauser,"  an  air  from  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  opera 
"Snegonrotschka"  isim^  by  .Mine,  de  Wieniawskl),  Gtabriol  Faure's 
Ballade,  Cesar  Franck's  Variations  Symphoniques  i]>ianist,  Alfred 
Cortol  i.  The  Rhapsody  was  enthusiastically  received,  and  the  sec- 
ond movement  was  repeated,  The  enthusiasm  was  manifested 
chiefly  in  the  gallery,  where  some  perfervid  student  shouted  to  the 

Conductor  after. the  mala^nena  had  been  repeated:  "Play  it  once 
more   For  those  down  stairs  who  have   not    understood   it."     And   at 

the  end  oi  the  Rhapsody  the  same  parson  shouted  to  the  occnpanti 

q|  subscribers'  seals:  '-If  it  had  been  something  by  Warner  you 
would  have  Found  it  very  beautiful." 

The  Rhapsody  was  performed  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra 

in  Chicago  "ii   November  12,   L3,   1!»<»<>. 
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SINGLE  SEAT  SALE  opens  TUESDAY,  JANUARY  7. 

Lower  Tier  Boxes  (6  seats)  $7.50  per  seat  for  Course,  or  $2.00  for  single  Travelogue. 

Upper  Tier  Boxes  (6  seats)  $5.00  per  seat  for  Course,  or  $1.50  for  single  Travelogue. 

Entire  Lower  Floor  at  $5.00  per  seat  for  Course,  or  $1.50  for  single  Travelogue. 

Dress  Circle,  First  3  Rows,  $4.00  per  seat  for  Course,  or  $1.00  for  single  Travelogue. 

Dress  Circle,  Balance  $3.00  per  seat  for  Course,  or  75c.  for  single  Travelogue. 

ENTIRE  BALCONY  UNRESERVED  (over  800  good  seats),  at  50c.  for  single  Trav- 
elogue, on  sale  when  doors  open. 

MAIL  ORDERS,  accompanied  by  cheque,  will  receive  attention  in  the  order  of  their 
receipt,  in  advance  of  regular  sale.  Tickets  will  be  mailed  at  purchaser's  risk 
if  order  is  accompanied  by  stamped  and  self^addressed  envelope. 
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it  i  for  bra   piccolow,  two  limes,  two  oboes.   Rnglinh 

two  clarinets,  baas  clarinet,   three  baaaoons,  sarruaophone, 

-.  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  baas  taba,  a  Bel  of  four 

kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  side  drum,  triangle,  tambourine, 

aphone,  celesta,  two  harps,  and  the  usual  strin 

It  v  a  suite  in  ton*  movements:  Prelnde  a  la  Nuit,  Mala- 

aera,  Feria. 

I.  Prelude  a  la  Nuit.    Tree  modern,  A  minor,  3-4.    The  moi 
inn       i      whole  La  based  on  a  figure  given  at  the  beginning  to 
muted  riolins  and  violas.    The  clarinets  have  a  short  subject,  and 
this  is  repeated  at  the  cud  by  solo  strings.    Cadenzas,  now  for  two 

uow  for  two  bi  s,  Interrupt  the  movement.    The 

cadenza  for  bassoons  is  accompanied  by  arpeggios  in  harmonics  for 
iriolin  and  trills  for  three  other  violins.    The  movement  ends 
with  a  chord  in  harmonics  for  divided  rioloncellos  and  double-basi 
>cond  movement  follows  immediately. 

II.  .Mai.  vir.  a  minor,  3  i.    The  Afalagnefia,  with 

with  the  Fandango.  "A  Spanish  dance  in 
moderate  movement   (allegretto),  with  accompaniment  of 
and  <•:.  s.    It  is  p  ted  between  rhymed  verses,  dur- 

ing of  which  the  d.  ops.M    The  Castanet   rhythm 

d  as  <»n  a  scheme  of  two  meat  time:  the* 

li  couple  "i*  measures  consisting  <>f  an  eighth,  four  thirty* 
nd  an  eighth;  and  the  second,  of  four  thirty-seconds  and 
The  w  rd  :'  applied  to  a  popular  air  character- 

but  Richard  Pord  described  the  women  of  Malaga, 
switching."    Mrs.  < im\  the  dance 

sh;i  Fandango  the  rank  of  the  principal  dance  of  Ai- 

,1:,],  -|i    i<  1    the   Flamenco,*   a    term   which    in 

Mr>  !'    ill-'    li- 

c 

;    :l!     111.'    C  Mir.     PnrlH,    < 

■.  iin.i   in    1  K07.      The   plol 

n,  :ui  Amorlrnn  who  is  helping  Mm  li 

thnn    llavHiia    during   'li<' 
the  youi       I 

:tin    •■S|..in: 
us   with    love,   nml    nidi'  mxl    fran 
. ;h  rider  "     '1 
The  opera   w  a 
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Spain  signifies  gay  and  lively  when  applied  to  song  or  dance,  It 
is  said  to  have  originated  with  the  Spanish  occupation  of  Flanders. 
Spanish  soldiers  who  had  been  quartered  in  the  Netherlands  were 
styled  Flamencos.  When  they  returned  to  their  native  land,  it  was 
usually  with  a  full  purse;  generous  entertainment  and  jollity  fol- 
lowed as  a  matter  of  course." 

In  Ravel's  Malaguena  there  is  at  the  beginning  a  figure  for  the 
double-basses  repeated  as  though  it  were  a  ground  bass.  The  key 
changes  to  D  major,  and  there  is  a  new  musical  thought  expressed 
by  muted  trumpet  accompanied  by  the  tambourine  and  pizzicato 
chords.  After  a  climax  there  is  a  pause.  The  English  horn  has  a 
solo  in  recitative.  The  rhythmic  figure  of  the  opening  movement  is 
suggested  by  the  celesta  and  solo  strings.  The  figure  in  the  basses 
returns  with  chromatic  figures  for  flutes  and  clarinets. 

III.  Habanera.  Assez  lent  et  d'un  rhythme  las,  2-4.  Ravel 
wrote'  in- 1895  a  Habanera  for  two  pianofortes,  four  hands.  This 
was  utilized  in  the  composition  of  the  Habanera  in  the  Rhapsody. 
The  chief  subject  enters  in  the  wood-wind  after  a  short  introduction 
in  which  the  clarinet  has  an  important  syncopated  figure.  The  solo 
viola  continues  the  theme;  the  strings  repeat  the  opening  section. 
To  wood-wind  instruments  and  the  first  harp  is  given  a  new  idea 
rhythmed  by  the  tambourine,  while  the  strings  are  busied  with  the 
syncopated  figure.  This  theme  is  worked  out  till  nearly  the  end, 
which  is  brought  by  harmonics  for  the  harp,  with  the  syncopated 
rhythm  in  the  first  violins  and  at  last  for  the  celesta. 

Few  histories  or  encyclopaedias  of  the  dance  mention  the  Ha- 
banera. Mr.  H.  V.  Hamilton  contributed  the  article  about  this 
dance  to  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  (Revised  Edi- 
tion). He  says  that  it  is  a  Spanish  song  and  dance  of  an  older 
origin  than  its  name  implies;  that  it  was  introduced  into  Cuba 
by  negroes  from  Africa,  and  from  Cuba  went  to  Spain.  "It  is 
sometimes  called  'contradanza  criolla'  (Creole  country-dance).  .  .  . 
An  Habanera  usually  consists  of  a  short  introduction  and  two 
parts  of  eight  or  sixteen  bars,  of  which  the  second,  should  the  first 
be  in  a  minor  key,  will  be  in  the  major,  and  will  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  refrain;  but  these  rules  are  by  no  means  strictly  adhered  to. 
There  are  many  forms  of  the  melody,  a  marked  feature  being  that 
two  triplets  of  semiquavers,  or  one  such  triplet  and  two  semiquavers, 
are  often  written  against  the  figure  which  occupies  one  whole  bar 
in  the  bass  of  the  above  example."  (This  example  is  given  in 
notation.)  "The  performers  opposite  to  each  other,  one  of  either 
sex,  generally  dance  to  the  introduction,  and  accompany  their  sing- 
ing of  several  'copias'   (stanzas)   with  gestures,  and  the  whole  of 
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the  music  is  repeated  for  the  final  dance,  which  is  slow  and  stately* 
and  of  a  decidedly  Oriental  character,  the  feet  being  scarcely  lifted 
from  the  ground  (though  an  occasional  pirouette  is  sometimes  intro- 
duced i.  while  the  most  voluptuous  movements  of  the  arms,  hips* 
BJtSJd  and  eyes  aft  employed  to  lure  and  fascinate  each  other — and 
the  spectator.  The  dance,  if  well  done,  can  he  extremely  grace- 
ful." .   .   . 

Perhaps  the  llahanera  came  from  Africa.  Perhaps  after  a  sea 
royagS  it  went  from  Cuba  into  Spain.*  The  word  is  generally 
known  cJiietly  by  reason  of  Chabrior's  pianoforte  piece  and  the  en- 
trance iOOg  Of  Carmen.    Bostonians  associate  it  also  with  Laparra's 

open, 

Chabrier's  Habanera  for  the  pianoforte  was  published  in  1885; 
arrangement!  for  four  hands,  orchestra  MSSSi,  pianoforte  and 
violin;  pianoforte  and  harp  followed.  The  Habanera  was  his  last 
musical  reminiscence  of  his  journey  to  Spain. 

"La  Habanera,"  a  lyric  drama  in  three  acts,  libretto  and  music 
by  Kaoul  Laparra.  was  produced  at  the  <  >pera-Comique,  Paris,  Feb- 
ruary 28,   Urns.     The  chief  singers  were  Sali^nac,  Pedro;  Seveilhac, 

Ramon;  Mile.  Demellier,  La  Pilar:  Vieuille,  Un  Vieux.  Ruhlmann 
conducted.     The  opera  was  performed  fifteen  times  in   L908,  ten 

times   in    1!M)<). 

This  open  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States 
at    the   Boston  Open    House  on    December   L4,    L910,  when   the  chief 

singers  were  Robert    Lassalle,  Pedro;  Ramon   Blanchart,  Ramon; 

IVIv  Dereyne,  La  Pilar:  and  dose  Mardones.  I'n  Vieux.  Mr.  Taplet 
Conducted.  There  w;is  a  second  performance  on  December  28, 
1910.  Later  were  on  March  Hi!.  26,  L912,  when  the  chief  singers  were 
Mine.   Gay,    Kiddez.  and   de  Potter. 

i\'.  ivii.i  iTho  Pair).  Ajsaes  animdj  0  major.  6-8.  The  move- 
ment i<  in  three  parte.  The  first  section  is  based  on  two  musical 
Ideas:  the  Ant,  two  measures  Long,   is  announced   by   the  llute;  the 

second  by  three  muted  trumpets  rhythmed  by  a  tambourine,  oboes 
and  English  horn  repent  the  figure,  and  the  sylophone  gi?es  rhythm. 
Finally  the  full  orchestra  fortissimo  takes  up  the  thematic  Idea. 

Tin-  sec. md  section  opens  with  a  solo  for  the  English  horn.  The 
SOlo  Is  Continued  by  the  Clarinet     The  material  of  the  third  section 

that  of  the  opening  part  of  tin-  movement. 

ittc  Lmerli    •   i        Songs,"  bj  B    1   Knhblel  (N«n  fork,  1S14),  pp   N 
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NOTE:  The  Programmes  of  the  Evening  and  the  Afternoon  Concerts 
are  entirely  different. 
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onorb"  No.  3,  Op.  72  .    .    .  Ludwig  vah  Buthovin 
aber  16  (T),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  182 

Beethoven's  opera  "Fidelio,  pder  die  Kheiiehe  Liebe,"  with  text 
pted  freely  b  ef  Sonnleithnex  from  the  French  of  Bouilly 

•  ••Li  D   1'Amour  Conjugal,"   a   "fait    historiqur"   in   two  arts 

and  in  pn  i&jc  by  ( laveanx,  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  February 

a  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna, 
\  ber  20,   L895,  with  Anna  Pauline  Milder,  afterwards   .Mrs. 

Bauptmann,  as  the  heroine.    The  other  parts  were  taken  as  follows: 
Don  Fernando,  Weinkopf;  Don  Piiarro,  Meier:  Elorestan,  Demmer; 
m.    Rothe;    Marzelline    i.mV-i.    Miss    Miiller;    Jacquino,    Cache"; 
vYachehauptmann,  fcfeister.    We  quote  from  the  original  bilL 

"Leonore"   No,  2  was  the  overture  played  at  the  first  perform- 
ance in  Vienna,    The  opera  was  withdrawn,  revised,  and  produced 
again  on  March  29,  L806,  when  "Leonora"  No,  3,  a  remod  died  form 
No.  2,  was  played  as  the  overture.    The  opera  was  performed 

twice,   and    then   withdrawn.     There  was    talk   of  a    performance  at 

Prague  in  L807,  and  Beethoven  wrote  for  it  a  new  overture,  in  which 
he  retained  the  theme  drawn  from  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens 

FruhUngStagen,"  but   none  of  the  other  material  used  in  NOS,  2  and 

3,    The  opera  was  not  performed,  and  the  autograph  of  the  over- 

•  disappeared.  "Fidelio"  was  revived  at  Vienna  in  181  -i.  and  for 

this  performance  Beethoven  wrote  the  "Fidelio"  overture.    We  know 

from  ids  diary  that  he  "rewrote  and  bettered"  the  opera  by  work 

1  roin  Marcli  to  Ma  v  15  of  I  hat  year. 

The  dress  rehearsal  was  on  May  22,  but  the  promised  overture 
was  not  ready.  On  the  20tb  or  21s1  Beethoven  was  dining  at  a 
tavern  with  his  friend  Bartolini.  After  the  meal  was  over,  Beethoven 

drew  lines  on  the  hack  of  it,  and  began  to  write. 

me,  let  u  l  Bartolini    "No,  wait  a  while:  I  have  tin4 

erne  of  my  overture,"  answered  Beethoven,  and  he  sat  until  he 

had  ed  his  sketches,    Nor  was  he  at  the  dress  rehearsal.    They 

waited  for  him  a  long  time,  then  went  to  his  lodgings.     He  was 

|i    in    hed.      A    cup   and    wine   and    biscuits    were    Dear   him. 
and    sheets    of    the    overture    Were    OH     the    hed    and     the    llnur.       The 

candle  was  burnt  <mt.     it  was  Impossible  to  use  the  aew  overture, 

not  even  finished.     Hrhindler  said  a  Leonore  overture  was 

phi  ml:  i"  >         ed  the  overture  used  was  th.it  to  "The 

JANET  BULLOCK  WILLIAMS 
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Ruins  of  Athens/'  and  his  view  is  now  accepted,  although  Treitsche 
asserted  that  the  "Prometheus"  overture  was  the  one  chosen.  After 
Beethoven's  death  a  score  of  an  overture  in  C  was  found  among 
his  manuscripts.  It  was  not  an  autograph  score,  as  I  have  said, 
but  it  was  bought  by  Tobias  Haslinger  at  the  sale  of  Beethoven's 
effects  in  November,  1827.  This  score  was  not  dated,  but  a  first 
violin  part  bore  the  words  in  the  composer's  handwriting:  "Gver- 
tura  in  C,  charakteristische  Ouverture.  Violino  Imo."  This  work 
was  played  at  Vienna  at  a  concert  given  by  Bernhard  Romberg, 
February  7,  1828,  and  it  was  then  described  as  a  "grand  character- 
istic overture"  by  Beethoven.  It  was  identified  later,  and  circum- 
stances point  to  1807  as  the  date  of  composition.  The  overture 
was  published  in  1832  or  1833. 

The  order,  then,  of  these  overtures,  according  to  the  time  of 
composition,  is  now  supposed  to  be  "Leonore"  No.  2,  "Leonore"  No. 
3,  "Leonore"  No.  1,  "Fidelio."  But  the  manager  of  the  theatre  and 
friends  of  Beethoven  insisted  with  equal  force  on  "Fidelio,"  be- 
cause the  same  story  had  been  used  by  Gaveaux  ("Leonore,"  Opera- 
Comique,  Paris,  1798)  and  Paer  ("Leonore,"  Dresden,  1805). 

It  is  said  that  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  rewritten  because  certain 
passages  given  to  the  wood-wind  troubled  the  players.  Others  say 
it  was  too  difficult  for  the  strings  and  too  long.  In  No.  2,  as  well 
as  in  No.  3,  the  chief  dramatic  stroke  is  the  trumpet  signal,  which 
announces  the  arrival  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  confounds  Pizarro, 
and  saves  Florestan  and  Leonore. 

The  "Fidelio"  overture  is  the  one  generally  played  before  per- 
formances of  the  opera  in  Germany,  although  Weingartner  has 
tried  earnestly  to  restore  "Leonore"  No.  2  to  that  position.  "Leonore" 
No.  3  is  sometimes  played  between  the  acts.  The  objection  to  this 
is  that  the  trumpet  episode  of  the  prison  will  then  discount  the 
dramatic  effect  when  it  comes  in  the  following  act,  nor  does  the 
joyous  ending  of  the  overture  prepare  the  hearer  for  the  lugubrious 
scene  with  Florestan's  soliloquy.  Hans  von  Bulow  therefore  per- 
formed the  overture  No.  3  at  the  end  of  the  opera.  Zumpe  did  like- 
wise at  Munich.  They  argued  with  Wagner  that  this  overture  was 
the  quintessence  of  the  opera,  "the  complete  and  definite  synthesis 
of  that  drama  that  Beethoven  had  dreamed  of  writing."  There  has 
been  a  tradition  that  the  overture  should  be  played  between  the 
scenes  of  the  second  act.  This  was  done  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
London,  in  1851,   when  Ferdinand   Hiller   conducted   and   Sophie 
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Cruvrlli  took  tfcfl  part  of  Lronora : *  and  when  "Fidelio"  was  per- 
forated at  tin*  Tlusitiv  Italian.  Paris,  in  1852  and  1S69,  the  over- 
ture was  played  before  the  \ttk  MBH6,  which  was  counted  a  third 
a<t.  Mottl  and  Mahler  accepted  this  tradition.  The  ohjection 
lUM  heen  made  t<»  this  t  liat  after  T 1 1  <  *  brilliant  peroration,  the  little 
orchestral  introduction  to  the  second  scene  sounds  rather  thin.  T<> 
meet  the  objection,  a  pause  was  made  tor  several  minutes  after  the 
overture. 

The  "Leonore"  \o.  2  was  Beethoven's  first  £rand  overture;  and 
in  general  BCOpe  and  in  the  richness  of  development  it  was  far  in 
advance  of  h<  time.  There  is  still  more  pronounced  dramatic  de- 
velopment  in  the   No.  :i.     The  exceedingly  Long  free  fantasia  of  No. 

-  Lb  shortened,  and  it<  character  La  changed,     in  No.  l\  hetw 

the  t  rumpet-calls.  there  is  a  return  to  certain  developments  of  the 
chief  theme.  This  does  not  appear  in  No.  )'..  luit  there  are  some 
measures  from  the  "Song  of  Thanksgiving"  in  the  scene  in  the 
Opera  where  these  trumpet-calls  are  heard,  and  the  return  to  the 
first  theme  occurs  only  after  the  episode  is  over.  The  thematic 
material  of  Nos.  g  and  8  is  practically  the  same,  but  the  differ- 
ences  in   treatment   are  irreat   and  many. 

Overture^  No.  %  and  No.  %  are  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  baboons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
a    pair  of  ket  i  ledrums.   strings. 

•Tip     Rl  v     John    H     Col    S.1V8  in   his   "Musical    Recollections"    (London.    1ST12)    that 

tills  production  was  "well-nigh  ipolled  by  the  outrageous  manner  In  which  she  dressed 

baracter  of  Leonora,  winch  was  said  to  have  brought  down  ■  well-deserved  reproof 

from  tin-  ii!L'hfv;t  personage  in  the  land'"     Benjamin  Lnmley,  thru  the  director  of  Her 

Tlu-atn*.  hmvh  nothing  about  this  in  his  "Reminiscences  of  the  Opera"   (Ixindon, 

:  uti  the  contrary,  he  Bpeake  of  Mme.  Cruvelll'i  "well  deserved  and  unquestionable 

triumph."     Her  performance  was  "magnificent,  both   In  singing:  and  acting.     The  sym- 


i- 


Mltbiei    of    the    audience    Wen    stirred    tO    the    quick."       Sims    Reeves    took    the    part    of 
itan. 
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"The  world  needs  music  more  when  it's  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
notion  of."— JOHN  McCORMACK 
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well-known  American  writer:  "\\  ht  r<  \  (  r  human  hearts  air  lad  or 
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The  wonderful,  rich  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  very  conception 
of  beauty. — Lcvitzki- 

It   has   that   refined   quality,   that   warm   and    luscious    tone   which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual   appeal. — A  Ida. 

The    Baldwin   Piano    has   no   peer   in   faithfully   voicing   an   artist's 
spirit. — Brown. 

I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano. — La  Forge. 

The  beautiful  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  merits  its  popularity. — Amato. 

Using  a  Baldwin,  we  rest  assured  that  we  have  an  instrument  which 
will  meet  every  requirement. — Fanning. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  is  a  most  wonderful  help  and  support. — Nielsen. 

I  consider  the  Baldwin  the  Stradivarius  of  the  few  really  great  Pianos 
of  the  world. — De  Pachmann. 

A  tone  that  blends  so  well  with  my  voice. — Sembricli. 
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FOURTH  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  6  ' 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 

I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Allegro;  Trio. 

♦IV.  Allegro. 


Chabrier  .         .         .     Prelude  to  Act  II.  of  the  Opera  "Gwendoline" 

Franck    .         .        .    Orchestral  Suite  from  the  Symphonic  Poem  "Psyche" 

I.  Sommeil  de  Psych6:  Lento. 

II.  Psyche  enlevee  par  les  Zephirs:  Allegro  vivo. 

III.  Les  Jardins  d'Eros:  Poco  animato. 

,  IV.  Psyche  et  Eros:  Allegretto  modere\ 

Lalo Rhapsody  in*  A  major  for  Orchestra 

I.     Andantino;  Allegretto. 
II.     Presto. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 

5 


Symphony    \o.  5,  in   C  MINOS,  Op.  67   .     .    LlJDWXO  van    BbbtHO 
I  Bon  a-  Bonn,  Deoembei  IS  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  28,  1827.) 

Keetlinvn;  sketched  motives  of  the  allegro,  andante,  and  gcheno 
of  thifl  symphony  as  early  as  is'»n  and  1801.  We  know  from 
sketches  thai  while  he  was  at  work  on  "Fidelio"  and  the  pianoforte 
concerto  in  <;  major.-  L804   L806\ — he  was  also  busied  with  this 

Bjmphony,  which  he  put  aside  to  COBip08e  the  fourth  symphony,  in 

B-flat 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  of  llei- 
ostadt  in  L807,  Dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowits  and  the 
Count  Rasnmoffsky,  it  was  published  in  April,  1809. 

It  was  lirst  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wlen,  Vienna,  De- 
cember 22,  L808.  All  the  pieces  were  by  Beethoven;  the  symphony 
deBcribed  on  the  programme  as  --a  symphony  entitled  'RecoUec- 

tfons   ..I    Life   in   the  Country.'  in    V  major.   No.   .V    [*ic)  J   an   Aria. 

-•Ah.  prriido."  sung  by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Bymn  with  Latin  text 

written   in  church  style  with  chorus  and  solus;   Pianoforte  Concerto 

in  <;  major,  played  l'.v  Beethoven;  Grand  Symphony  in  C  minor.  No. 

6  (tic)  :  BanCtUS,  with  Latin  text  written  in  church  style  (from  the 
Ifaflfl   in  C  major),  with  chorus  and  solos;    Fantasia   for  pianoforte 

solu;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  "into  which  the  full  orchestra  enters 

little    by    little,    and    at    the    end    the    chorus    joins    in    the    Finale," 

Beethoven  played  the  pianoforte  part.  The  concert  began  at  half- 
past  Six.     We  know  nothing  about  the  pecuniary  result. 

'!!;••  symphony  Lb  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
hro  bassoons,  two  boms,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings;  and 
in  the  last  movement  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  and  three  trombones 
are  added. 

[nstead  of  Inquiring  curiously  into  the  Legend  invented  by  Behind- 

ler.     - "and    for    this    reaBOfl    a    statement    to    he   doubted,"    as    BtllOW 

■aid,-  that  Beethoven  remarked  of  the  first  theme.  "So  knocks  Fate 
(,n  the  door!*'  Instead  of  Investigating  the  statement  that  the 
rhythm  of  this  theme  was  suggested  by  the  note  of  a  bird,— oriole 

goldfinch,  heard  during  a  walk;  instead  of  a  Long  analysis, 
which  i-  vexation  and  confusion  without  the  thene-s  and  their  vari- 
ant^   in    notation,      lot    us    read    and    ponder    what     Hector    Berlioz 

tie : — 

■•'I'll.-  most  celebrated  of  them  all.  beyond  doubt   and   perad  vent  lire, 

ia  also  the  first;  I  think,  in  which  Reethoven  gave  the  reins  to  his 
vast  Imagination,  without  taking  for  guide  or  aid  a  foreign  thought 

In    tlx-    I'm  Mud.    and    fourth,    lie    more   or    less    enlarged    forms 

•  |.  I,  „„|,i  ■:  |  Ferdinand  Rtoi  wai  ,,,,•  antbor  <>r  tbli  explanation,  and  thai 
Bootbovm  wft«  grimly  *nrnnt\r  when  uu-*.  in*  pupil,  mad*  it  known  to  him. 


already  known,  and  poetized  them  with  all  the  brilliant  and  pas- 
sionate inspirations  of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third,  the 
'Eroica,'  there  is  a  tendency,  it  is  true,  to  enlarge  the  form,  and  the 
thought  is  raised  to  a  mighty  height;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ignore 
the  influence  of  one  of  the  divine  poets  to  whom  for  a  long  time  the 
great  artist  had  raised  a  temple  in  his  heart.  Beethoven,  faithful 
to  the  Horatian  precept,  .'Nocturna  versate  manu,.versate  diurna/ 
read  Homer  constantly,  and  in  his  magnificent  musical  epopee, 
which,  they  say,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  was  inspired 
by  a  modern  hero,  the  recollections  of  the  ancient  Iliad  play  a  part 
that  is  as  evident  as  admirably  beautiful. 

"The  symphony  in  C  minor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  to 
come  directly  and  solely  from  the  genius  of  Beethoven;  he  develops 
in  it  his  own  intimate  thought;  his  secret  sorrows,  his  concentrated 
rage,  his  reveries  charged  with'  a  dejection,  oh,  so  sad,  his  visions  at 
night,  his  bursts  of  enthusiasm — these  furnish  him  the  subject ;  and 
the  forms  of  melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  and  orchestration  are  dis- 
played as  essentially  individual  and  new  as  they  are  powerful  and 
noble. 

"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  painting  of  disordered 
sentiments  which  overthrow  a  great  soul,  a  prey  to  despair:  not  the 
concentrated,  calm  despair  that  borrows  the  shape  of  resignation : 
not  the  dark  and  voiceless  sorrow  of  Romeo  who  learns  the  death 
of  Juliet;  but  the  terrible  rage  of  Othello  when  he  receives  from 
Iago's  mouth  the  poisonous  slanders  which  persuade  him  of  Des- 
demona's  guilt.  Now  it  .is  a  frenetic  delirium  which  explodes  in 
frightful  cries ;  and  now  it  is  the  prostration  that  has  only  accents 
of  regret  and  profound  self-pity.  Hear  these  hiccups  of  the  orches- 
tra, these  dialogues  in  chords  between  wind  instruments  and  strings, 
which  come  and  go,  always  weaker  and  fainter,  like  unto  the  painful 
breathing  of  a  dying  man,  and  then  give  way  to  a  phrase  full  of 
violence,  in  which  the  orchestra  seems  to  rise  to  its  feet,  revived 
by  a  flash  of  fury :  see  this  shuddering  mass  hesitate  a  moment  and 
then  rush  headlong,  divided  in  two  burning  unisons  as  two  streams 
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of   1 ; i \  a  :   ami    then    say    If   this   passionate   style    is    not    beyond   and 

above  everything  that  had  been  produced  hitherto  in  instrumental 

music.   .   .  . 

"The  adagio9'* — andante  con  moto — "has  characteristics  in  com- 

im-n   with   the  allegretto   in   A   minor  of  the  seventh  symphony  ami 

the  slow  movement  of  the  fourth,  it  partakes  alike  of  the  melan- 
choly soberness  of  the  former  ami  the  touching  grace  of  the  latter. 

The  theme,  at  first  announced  by  the  united  violoncellos  and  violas, 
with  a  simple  accompaniment  of  the  double  basses  pizzicato,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  phrase  lor  wind  instruments,  which  return  constantly, 
and    in   the   same   tonality   throughout    the   movement,   whatever   he 

the  successive  changes  of  the  first  theme.    This  persistence  <>f  the 

same  phrase,  represented  always  in  a  profoundly  sad  simplicity, 
produces  little  by  little  on  the  hearer's  soul  an  indescribable  im- 
pression.  .   .   . 

"The  Scherzo  is  a  Btrange  Composition.  Its  first  measures,  which 
are  not  terrible  in  themselves,  provoke  that  inexplicable  emotion 
which  you  feel  when  the  magnetic  gaze  of  certain  persons  is  fastened 

on  you.  Here  everything  is  sombre,  mysterious:  the  orchestration, 
more  or  less  sinister,  springs  apparently  from  the  state  of  mind  that 

created  the  famous  scene  of  the  Blocksberg  in  Goethe's  'Faust.' 

Nuances  Of  piano  and  mezzoforte  dominate.     The  trio  is  a  double- 

ba^s  figure,  executed  with  the  full  force  of  the  bow:  its  savage 

roughness  Shakes  the  orchestral  stands,  and  reminds  one  of  the 
gambols  Of  a  frolicsome  elephant.  But  the  monster  retires,  and 
little  by  little  the  muse  of  his  mad  course  dies  away.  The  theme 
of  the  BChenSO  reappears  in  pizzicato.  Silence  is  almost  established, 
fop  \<ni  hear  only  some  violin  tones  lightly  plucked  and  strange 
little  duckings  6f  baSSOOnS.  .  .  .  At  last  the  Strings  give  gently 
with   the  bow   the  chord  of  A  flat    and   doze  on   it.     Only  the  drums 

preserve  the  rhythm:  light  blows  struck  by  sponge-headed  drum- 
sticks mark-  the  dull  rhythm  amid  the  general  stagnation  of  the 
orchestra.  These  drum  mucs  are  ( "s ;  the  tonality  of  the  movement 
I '  minor;  but  the  chord  of  A  tint  sustained  for  a  long  time  by  the 
other  Instruments  seems  to  Introduce  a  different  tonality,  while 
the  isolated  hammering  the  G  on  the  drums  tends  t<>  preserve  the 

feeling   of    the    foundation    tonality.      The    ear    hesitates,      but    will 

mystery  of  harmony  end?      and   now    the  dull   pulsations  of  the 

drums,    growing    louder   and    louder,    reach    with    the    violins,    which 

DOW   take  part    in   the  nio\enienl    and   with  a  change  of  harmony,  to 

the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh,  •< ;.  B,  i>.  P,  while  the  drums 
roil  obstinately  their  tonic  0;  tin'  whole  orchestra,  assist* *d  by  the 

trombone^    which   have  not   yet    been   heard,   bursts   in   the   major   into 

the  theme  of  a  triumphal  march,  and  the  Iinah' begins    .  .  . 

i  ■  <  cism  h .'-  tried,  however,  t<»  diminish  the  composer's  glory 
ting  that  he  employed  ordinary  means,  the  brilliance  of  the 

r>r  mode  pompously  following  the  darkness  of  a  pianissimo  in 
minor;  that  'in-  triumphal  march  Is  without  originality,  ami  that 
the  lnt<  even  to  the  end,  whereas  it  should  Increase.     I 

repi\  to  this;  Did  it  require  less  genius  to  create  s  work  like  this 

e    th<-    |ia->s;i;M-    from    piano    to    forte    and    that    from    minor    tO 

major   were    meana   already    understood?     Many   compose™    have 

•  Indir  f  Ilf-rll'-r  to  #i«ct  t*rtn1nolniry  !■  n<>f  InfroqMDtt?  wh«»wn  In  h\n  fnmnyt. 
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wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  same  means;  and  what  result  did 
th#y  obtain  comparable  to  this  gigantic  chant  of  victory  in  which 
the  soul  of  the  poet-musician,  henceforth  free  from  earthly  shackles, 
terrestrial  sufferings,  seems  to  mount  radiantly  towards  heaven? 
The  first  four  measures  of  the  theme,  it  is  true,  are  not  highly 
original;  but  the  forms  of  a  fanfare  are  inherently  restricted,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  find  new  forms  without  departing 
utterly  from  the  simple,  grand,  pompous  character  which  is  be- 
coming. Beethoven  wished  only  an  entrance  of  the  fanfare  for  the 
beginning  of  his  finale,  and  he  quickly  found  in  the  rest  of  the 
movement  and  even  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chief  theme  that  lofti- 
ness and  originality  of. style  which  never  forsook  him.  And  this 
may  be  said  in  answer  to  the  reproach  of  not  having  increased  the 
interest  to  the  very  end;  music,  in  the  state  known  at  least  to  us, 
would  not  know  how  to  produce  a  more  violent  effect  than  that 
of  this  transition  from  scherzo  to  triumphal  march;  it  was  then 
impossible  to  enlarge  the  effect  afterwards. 

"To  sustain  one's  self  at  such  a  height  is  of  itself  a  prodigious 
effort ;  yet  in  spite  of  the  breadth  of  the  developments  to  which  he 
committed  himself,  Beethoven  was  able  to  do  it.  But  this  equality 
from  beginning  to  end  is  enough  to  make  the  charge  of  diminished 
interest  plausible,  on  account  of  the  terrible  shock  which  the  ears 
receive  at  the  beginning;  a  shock  that,  by  exciting  nervous  emotion 
to  its  most  violent  paroxysm,  makes  the  succeeding  instant  the 
more  difficult.  In  a  long  row  of  columns  of  equal  height,  an  optical 
illusion  makes  the  most  remote  appear  the  smallest.    Perhaps  our 
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weak  organisation  would  Accommodate  itself  to  a  more  laconic 
peroration,  as  that  of  Gluck's  ^Notre  general  vous  rappeUe.1  TMen 
the  audience  would  not  have  to  grow  cold,  and  the  symphony  would 
end  before  weariness  had  made  Impossible  further  following  in  the 

steps  of  the  composer.     This  remark  hears  only  on  the  hiisr  <n  .<?< 
of  the  work:   it  does  not   do  away  with  the  fact   that    this   tinale  in 
it-elf  is  rich  and  magnificent:  very  few  movements  can  draw  near 
without  being  crushed  by  it." 

Thici  symphony  was  performed  in  r>ost<>n  at  an  Academy  concert 
-arly  as  November  27,  L84 1 . 

Other  first  performances:  London,  April  L5,  1816,  Philharmonic 
Society;  Paris.  April   13,  1828,  Soci&e'  des  Concerts;  Petrograd, 

March'  1'::.  1859;  Rome,  November  \K  i>77:  Madrid.  1878. 


PrblUDI  to  Act  II.  or  "GWENDOLINE"     .     .     Emmaniii  Ciiabrier 

(Boro  at  Ambert   (Puy-de-DOme)   Franco.  January   18,   1841;  < l i o« l  at   Paris 

September   13,   1894.) 

The  "Scene  ct  Legende"  from  the  first  act  of  "Gwendoline,"  opera 
in  two  acts,  poem  by  Catnlle  Mendee,  was  performed  with  Mine. 
Montalha.  soprano,  at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  Faris,  November  9, 
L884.    The  Prelude  to  act  ii.  was  performed  at  a  Lamoureul  con- 

cert  in  Paris.  November  22,  18So. 

The  opera  was  produced  at  the  Mouuaie.  Brussels,  April  10,  1886, 

with  Mine.  Thuringer  as  Gwendoline,  B£radj  as  Harald,  Engel  as 
Armel.      It    wai    performed    at    ('arlsruhe    (1889),    Munich    (1S90), 

and  ;ii  Lyons  before  it  was  produced  in  Paris  at  ihe  Opera,  Decem- 
ber  -7.    1>!»::.    with    Miss    Hei-lhet.    Remind,   and    Vaguet,   the   chief 

■ingen 

The  argument  of  Afendes's  poem  is  as  follows.  Long  ago  <>n  the 
coast  «»t  Britain  there  lived  a  petty  king  whose  name  was  Armel. 
Be  had  a  Lr«-nth-  daughter  Gwendoline,  a  maiden  of  sixteen  yeare. 

There   Wai   peace   in    the   land.      The   men    Ashed.      The   women   spun 

and  looked  after  their  homes,  and  one  day,  :is  they  were  a  gossiping, 
Gwendoline  told  a  dream:  that  a  Dane  had  borne  her  away  over 

'Ik    sea.      II.  i-  companion*  laughed  at  her.  and  as  they  laughed  there 

was  a  grraf  cry,    'The  fishermen  were  seen  running  madly,  pur 

BUed  bj    Danes  with   Harald  at   their  head.      The  \ouiil:  ehief  ordered 

Armel  to  hand  over  his  treasure,  and,  as  Armel  refused.  Sarald 
would  have  slain  the  old  man.  had  cot  Gwendoline  thrown  her 

I. inkier  hefore  her  father.      Harald  waH  norely  troubled. 

knowing  that   lips  and   braided   bail  are  deadlier  than  "lire  and 

Iron    and     the    wide-mOUthed     Wars,"    he    wished    to    he    alone    with 

Gwendoline.      ||,  ,;   |,,.r  name;  |he  told  him;  and  he  proclaimed 
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his  own  in  a  tempestuous  burst,  and  then  he  told  her  solemnly  that 
once  in  battle,  when  he  was  about  to  be  summoned  to  Walhalla,  he 
saw  in  the  sunlight  the  Valkyrie  with  her  golden  helmet ;  Gwendo- 
line was  also  of  dazzling  beauty,  but  sweeter  and  more  joyous. 
Harald  helped  her  to  gather  flowers ;  he  sat  by  her  spinning-wheel ; 
she  hummed  a  simple  ballad ;  he  sang  of  war,  and  his  voice  was  as 
the  clash  of  swords,     "Sing  my  song,  Harald,"  she  said,  and  he  was 
about  to   sing  it  when  Danes   and   Saxons  entered.     Armel   con- 
sented to  his  demand  for  her  hand,  that  there  might  be  peace;  but 
Armel  consented  with  treacherous  heart,  for  it  was  his  plan  that 
the  Saxons  should  butcher  their  foes  at  the  wedding  feast.     At  the 
marriage   ceremony   the   old   man   blessed   the   couple,    and   gave 
secretly  a  knife  to  the  bride,  and  he  said  to  her :    "If  Harald  should 
escape  us,  you  must  kill  him  as  he  sleeps  in  your  arms."    But  Gwen- 
doline loved  Harald ;  and,  when  they  were  alone,  she  warned  him  of 
o'erhanging  danger,  and  begged  him  to  leave  the  coast.    Lost  in 
love,  he  would  not  listen.     Suddenly  there  were  shouts  and  shrieks, 
and  the  Danes  called  to  Harald  for  help.     Gwendoline  put  in  his 
hand  the  knife.     One  wild  embrace,  and  he  left  her.     The  Danes 
fled  in  the  darkness.     Harald,  wounded,  fought  with  Armel  and 
his  men.     Gwendoline,  who  had  escaped  from  her  chamber,  snatched 
the  knife  from  Harald,  stabbed  herself,  and  in  the  burst  of  sunlight 
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which  mimmmwd  the  apparition  ol  the  Valkyrie  the  husband  and 

Of  a  night  sang  exult  in  ply  for  the  last  time  the  ecstatic  theme 
of  Walhalla  and  of  the  Valkyrie,  the  divine  promise?  of  the  su- 
preme  paradise. 

The  Prelude  to  the  second  act  is  dreamy,  poetically  imaginative 

music.  Andante  sostenuto,  D-flal  major.  11.  free  in  form,  like  a  pre- 
luding improvisation.  There  are  two  prominent  themes:  the  first 
11  out  at  once  by  bass clarinet  accompanied  by  the  bassoons, 
then  taken  up  by  the  oboe:  the  second  given  OUl  soon  afterwards 
by  the  clarinet.  The  Prelude,  whicli  is  short,  is  taken  up  with  the 
alternate  working-out  of  these  two  themes,  with  occasional  hints  at 
episodic  matter. 

These  instruments  are  called  for:  piccolo,  two  tlutes,  oboe,  Eng- 
lish horn,  two  clarinets,  baas  clarinet^  two  bassoons,  four  horns. 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones*  baas  tuba,  kettledrums,  two  harps, 
and  strings. 

The  ftrsj  performance  of  the  Prelude  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  October  13,  1894.  There  was  a  second  per- 
formance on  January  29,  1898. 


!  i:  M.  St  i  i  !.  i  BOM    mi:  S^  mi  HONK     POEM  "  PsYCHi 

(T>\i;  Francs 
December  i<>.  L832;  «lu<l  at  Paris,  Novembers,  lsooo 

tnphony  foi  orchest  ra  and  chorus,  with  text  by  Mi 
d   and    FourcaudV    music  by  Cesar   Franck,   was  composed   in 

7-88.      It   was  performed  for  the  first   time  at   a  concert   of  (he  Na- 
si Society  in  Paris,  March  10,  1888.     It  was  performed  at  Ch&telet 
February  23,  30,  L890,  and  after  Franck'e  death  on  November 
ember  7  of  the  same  year. 
Four  orchestra]  sections  of  the  work  were  published  in  the  form  of 

■nite     in     L900:     "Smnimil    de    Psyche.''    "  Psyche    enlevee    par    les 

■  i  he  lil.r.  • 

"ir  revt*w»  of  '  10,  do  not  mention  tl  f  any  librettist. 
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Zephirs,"  "Les  Jardins  d'Eros,"  " Psyche  et  Eros."  " Psyche's  Sleep" 
and  " Psyche  borne  away  by  the  Zephyrs"  were  performed  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  on  January  31,  1903. 

"Psyche  and  Eros"  was  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Mr.  d'Indy  guest  conductor,  at  New  York  on  December  9,  1905;  at 
Philadelphia  on  December  4,  1905;  at  Washington,  December  5,  1905. 

"Psyche  and  Eros"  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  d'Indy,  guest 
conductor,  on  December  2,  1905.  There  was  another  performance  in 
Boston  by  this  orchestra,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor,  April  7,  1906. 

"The  Gardens  of  Eros"  was  played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor,  April  7,  1906. 

"Psyche's  Sleep"  was  played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert 
given  by  the  orchestra  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
led  by  Wallace  Goodrich,  March  9,  1906. 

This  suite  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets, 
two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,*  kettledrums,  two 
harps,  and  strings. 

I.  Psyche's  sleep.  Lento,  6-8.  There  are  typical  motives  in  this 
movement,  as  throughout  the  work.  The  Sleep  theme  is  at  first  given 
to  the  clarinet,  with  accompaniment  of  strings;  it  is  then  given  to 
oboe  and  flutes,  later  to  violins.  Then  appear  the  theme  of  Longing 
(strings)  and  that  of  Love,  which  are  mastered,  however,  by  the  Sleep 
theme,  which  brings  the  movement  to  a  close. 

II.  Psyche  borne  away  by  the  Zephyrs.  Allegro  vivo,  3-8.  There 
are  two  chief  themes.  The  first — muted  strings,  with  clarinet  and 
flutes — personifies  the  zephyrs.  It  appears  in  another  form,  which  is 
borrowed  from  Franck's  symphonic  poem,  "Les  Eolides"  (composed 
in  1876).     This  theme  appears  in  varied  forms,  and  it  is  often  accom- 
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panied  by  arpeggios,  either  of  muted  strings  or  of  flutes  and  clarinets. 
The  second  theme,  o\  a  tender,  languorous  nature,  is  thought  to  char- 
acterize Psyche. 

There  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  theme  of  Love,  given  to  the  bass  clari- 
net, and  this  IS  lost  in  the  theme  of  Psyche. 

III.  The  Gardens  of  Kros.  Poco  anirrtato,  2-2.  Several  themes 
fnnn  the  foundation  of  this  movement.  The  first  figure  is  given  to  the 
flute.  Then  the  theme  of  Eros  (wood-wind  and  horns  with  violin 
trills)  mingles  with  that  of  the  zephyrs.  These  themes  broaden  and 
come  passionate.  The  suggestion  is  of  triumphant  love,  the  love  of 
Eros.     The  passion  subsides,  and  the  close  is  pianissimo. 

[In  the  symphony  the  chorus  enters  in  this  love  scene:  "Lore, 
source  of  all  life."  Then  the  orchestra  recalls  timidly  the  theme  of 
Psyche's  Longing.  The  voices  of  invisible  beings  assure  her  of  her 
happiness,  but  at  the  same  time  they  warn  her  never  to  seek  to  see  the 
face  of  her  mystic  lover.] 

IX.     Psyche  and  Eros.     Allegretto  modere. 

This  orchestral  movement  comes  immediately  after  the  solemn  warn- 
ing of  the  chorus,  and  it  (aids  the  second  part  of  the  work.  To  quote 
from  Hubert i's  sketch:  "This  movement  portrays  the  happiness  of 
the  lovers.  Love,  at  first  hesitant,  grows  bold;'  it  has  its  passionate 
flights,  its  returns  to  calmness,  its  torrents  of  passion,  then  its  moments 
of  ecstasy.  The  themes  are  so  blended  or  enchained  that  they  are 
nearly  all  of  like  importance,  and  often  one  is  the  conclusion  of  the  other. 
They  are  charged  with  a  penetrating  solemnity  which  touches  the  heart 
core." 

In  the  French  libretto  there  is  no  reference  to  the  envy  of  the  sisters, 
which  moved  Psyche  to  break  her  vow,  nor  is  there  any  allusion  to  the 
heavy  tasks  laid  on  afterwards  by  Venus. 

The  text  of  the  poem  does  not  follow  closely  the  tale  told  for  all 
time  by  Apuleius  in  "The  (lolden  Ass."  In  this  work  Psyche,  asleep, 
IS  borne  by  the  zephyrs — her  pure  aspirations  to  the  gardens  of  Eros, 
to  the  long-desired  paradise.  There  her  celestial  bridegroom  awaits 
her.  she  wishes,  however,  to  tear  aside  the  veil  of  mystery  that  en- 
vrraps  him.  The  Vision  disappears*.  Again  on  earth,  wandering  and 
lamenting,  she  pours  out   her  Borrow.     Eros  pardons  her  ambition. 

which  he,  after  all.  had  inspired,  and  the  two  ascend  to  the  light.      "It 

is  the  apnthmwnr;"  «ys  Dr.  Gustave  Derepas,  in  his  study  of  Francs* 

"it  ifl  'li'-  triumph  Of  love  which  is  no  longer  forced  to  believe:  it   >« 
and  posses-o;    n  is  ;i  veritable  Redemption." 

"Eros  and  Psyche,"  continues  Derepas,  "do  not  appear  as  indi- 
viduals. The  orchestra  interprets  their  feelings,  and  for  this  reason: 
the  two  are  m   this  poem   not   individuals.     Franck,  forgetting  the 

look-  on  them  as  symbols  of  the  human  soul 

iipreme  love.     Music,  absolute  music  without    words,   because 

\n  not  have  a  definite  meaning,  is  of  all  the  forms  of  art  the 

most    adequate  exp         □   of   these   immaterial   realities.     There  are 

no  m  this  oratorio.     The  orchestra  has  the  most  important  part; 

the  longings,  tl  the  final  joy  of  Psyche.    The 

choru-,  mii  anonymous,  impersonal  body,  sings  now  and  then  and  in 

few  words  the  perip  of  the  drama.     Ii  1    t«»  be  easily  seen  that 

the  wh  ped  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  mysticism." 
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Rhapsody  in  A  major  for  Orchestra     .....     Edouard  Lalo 
(Born  at  Lille  on  January  27,  1823;  died  at  Paris  on  April  22,  1892.) 

Lalo,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  Symphonie  Espagnole  for 
violin  and  orchestra,  produced  at  a  Chatelet  concert  in  Paris  in 
1874,  composed  a  Fantaisie  Norvegienne  for  violin  and  orchestra 
which  was  performed  with  Pablo  de  Sarasate,  as  violinist,  with 
great  success  in  Germany. 

This  Fantaisie  Norvegienne,  in  reality  a  Suite,  consisted  of  three 
movements :  an  Allegretto,  an  Andante  and  an  Allegro  followed  by 
a  Presto.  It  met  with  so  great  favor  that  Lalo  conceived  the  idea 
of  transforming  it  into  a  purely  *  orchestral  work.  He  retained  the 
first  movement  and  then  added  a  new  movement,  a  Presto,  which 
contained,  as  an  episode,  a  theme  taken  from  the  Andante  of  the 
Fantaisie.  The  Rhapsody  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a 
concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale  in  Paris,  April  20,  1879.  It  was 
performed  at  one  of  Colonne's  concerts  at  the  Chatelet,  Paris,  Octo- 
ber 26,  1879. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor,  on  December  22,  1888. 

The  Rhapsody,  dedicated  to  Edouard  Colonne,  is  scored  for  these 
instruments:  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones, rophicleide  (bass 
tuba),  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  tambourine^  triangle,  harp,  and 
strings. 

The  Rhapsody  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  begins,  Andan- 
tino,  A  major,  6-8,  with  thematic  material  exposed  chiefly  by  the 
strings  leading  into  the  main  body  of  the  section,  Allegretto,  A  major, 
2-4.  The  chief  theme  is  given  to  the  clarinets,  then  taken  up  by  the 
first  *  violins,  with  pizzicato  accompaniment  for  the  strings  and 
chords  for  the  harp. 

The  subject  of  the  second  part,  Presto,  D  minor,  3-4,  is  loudly 
announced  by  the  trumpets,  with  the  end  of  each  phrase  punctuated 
by  two  full  orchestral  chords.  This  motif  is  a  Scandinavian  dance 
tune  which  Greig  employed  in  the  first  number  of  "Aus  dem  Volks- 
leben,"  a  set  of  pianoforte  pieces.  A  broader  theme  is  on  the 
G-string  of  the  violins  with  horns.  Note  also  the  gay  subject  for 
the  flute  in  staccato  triplets,  also  the  subject  for  the  flutes  with 
pizzicato  accompaniment  in  the  strings,  and  a  stroke  of  the  triangle 
to  mark  the  measures. 
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FOURTH  MATINEE 
SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  8 

AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms  .         .         .         .         .         .  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Faure      .      Suite  from  the  stage  music  to  Haraucoiirt's  Comedy  "Shylock" 

Entr'acte:  Andante  moderato;  Allegretto. 
Epithalme:  Adagio. 
Nocturne:  Andante  molto  moderato. 
Final:  Allegretto  vivo. 


Saint-Saens      .         .         .         "Phaeton,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  2,  Op  1  39 


Berlioz     .        .         .         .         .     Overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  Op.  9 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  No.  2,  en  1)  major,  Or.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at   Hamburg,  May  7,  1S33 ;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1S97.) 

Chamber  music,  rhoral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had 
made  Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be 
played.  The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
at  Carlsruhe  on  November  -1,  187(>,  from  manuscript  and  with  Des- 
Bofl  as  conductor.  Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that 
he  had  talked  about  this  symphony  in  1863  or  1804  with  Mme.  Clara 
Schumann,  who  then  showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew, 
it  is  said,  of  the  existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  com- 
pleted. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed,  probably  at 
IVntseliach  am-See,  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the 
publication  of  the  first.  Brahms  wrote  Dr.  Billroth  in  September 
of  that  year:  "I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  a  pretty  symphony;  I 
must  inquire  of  skilled  persons."  He  referred  to  Clara  Schumann, 
Dessoff,  and  Franck.  On  September  19  Mme.  Schumann  wrote  that 
he  had  written  out  the  first  movement,  and  early  in  October  he 
played  to  her  the  first  movenlent  and  a  portion  of  the  last.  The 
symphony  was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  Briill  as  a  pianoforte 
duet  (arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte 
house  of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of 
the  first  performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through 
force  of  circumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in 
public  at  the  succeeding  Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30, 
ls77.*  Kichter  conducted  it.  The  second  performance,  conducted 
by  Brahma,  was  at  the  (iewandhaus,  Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878. 
The  review  written  by  Ednanl   Hanslick  alter  the  performance  at 

•  Iifliii.-irm,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  ulvcs  January  10,  1878,  ns  the  dnto,  and  says 
BrnhniH  conducted.  The  date  given  in  Brb'i  "Brahms"  Ih  December  24,  1877.  Kalbeck, 
Del t era,    end    Mins    May    five    December    .".".    i^tt,    although    contemporaneoui    music 

journ/iiH,  as  tii<-  8ignale,  say  December  -0,  1S77. 


• _ 1 

B  a  m/lAsL 

Louis  Arthur  Russell 

A  RATIONALIST  IN  MUSIC  PEDAGOGY 

VOICE  SPECIALIST.    Singing  in  all  phases.  Tone, 
Diction,      Analysis     and     Repair.      Interpretation. 
I  '  14  lier»'  Courses. 

P1ANOFYJRTE  ANALYST.   Touch,  Rhythm.  Fifr 

uration.      Repertory.      Artist    Pupils    and    Teachers 
throughout   the   ountry.      Gallery   of   Portraits  on 
r-qucst.       Interviews.     Auditions     by    appointment 
onL .       Address    Alex    Wilson,   Sec'y.   853   Carnegie 
Hall.  Manhattan. 

CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  23,  AT  3 


AC 


THIRD  CONCERT  OF  MUSIC  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

PROGRAMME 

ALL  RUSSIAN 
ALL  FIRST  TIME  IN  NEW  YORK 


I.    (a)  Variations  on  a  theme  by  Chopin,  Op.  22 
(b)  Sonate — Fantaisie,  Op.  19 
Andante — Presto . 


II.    (a)  8  Preludes,  Op.  11 
(b)   2  Etudes,  Op.  42 


(c)  Tragedie  Fragment,  Op.  7 

(d)  3  Fairy  Stories,  Op.  20,  26 


III.   6  Etudes— Tableaux 


Rachmaninoff 
Scriabine 


Scriabine 
.    N.  Medtner 

Rachmaninoff 


STEINWAY    PIANO    USED 


Tickets,  75c.  to  $2.50  (plus  war  tax),  now  on  sale  at  the  Box  Office 
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Vienna  may  serve  to-day  those  who  are  unwilling  to  trust  their 

own  judgment. 

-It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, 
— i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  abso- 
lute instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now 
Superfluous  since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only 
Liszt's  symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined 
poetieal  programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musi- 
cal world,  any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are 
framed  solely  for  Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refuta- 
tion, there  can  be  no  more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than 
the  long  row  of  Brahms's  instrumental  works,  and  especially  this 
second  symphony. 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as 
peaceful,  tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side 
is  quickened  to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  medi- 
tative  seriousness.  The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a 
mellow  and  dusky  horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character 
of  the  serenade,  and  this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in 
the  scherzo  and  the  finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moder- 
ato,  in  3-4,  immerses  us  in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we 
rest,  swayed,  refreshed,  undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian 
reminiscences  which  emerge  before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of 
this  movement  expire  in  flashes  of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad 
singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows,  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is 
more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  development  of  the  themes  than  for 
the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves.     For  this  reason,  undoubtedly. 


THEO.  VAN  YORX    JE™ 

VOCAL  STUDIOS     -     -     22  West  39th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

TELEPHONE,  GREELEY  3701 

VOICE  TRIALS  BY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


EUGENE  HEFFLEY 

PIANIST  and  TEACHER 
CARNEGIE  HALL  NEW  YORK 
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it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon  the  public  than  do  the 
other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly  delightful  in  its  grace- 
ful movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice  interrupted  by  a  Presto 
in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment.  The  finale  in  D,  4-4, 
more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden  serenity,  is 
widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern  school. 
Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public*  The 
hearer  is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise 
full  of  deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The 
inclination  of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might 
look  like  an  'effect'  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in 
C  minor.  The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the 
divisions  of  motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  be- 
neath the  snow,  or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds. 
It  is  true  that  the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such 
noble  pathos  as  the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uni- 
form coloring  and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the 
first,  and  one  that  is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  danger- 
ous inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony  or  to 
cover  them  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the 
thematic  development  in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remark- 
able than  that  in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing, 
more  spontaneous,  and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more 
pellucid,  and  therefore  more  effective.    We  cannot,  therefore,  pro- 

*  Spitta  spoke  of  the  second  symphony  as  a  sort  of  parody  of  the  first.  It  is 
thought  by  some  who  were  intimate  with  Brahms  that  the  idea  of  the  second  was 
coexistent  with  that  of  the  first. — P.  H. 


MN  conjunction  with  the  regular  courses  in  "Pianoforte-Playing"  Mr.  Ernest 
A.  Ash  begs  to  announce  a  course  of  Modern  Practical  Theory. 
Not  only  are  the  principles  of  Harmony,  Form,  etc.,  properly  taught, 
but  they  are  practically  applied  to  the  Sight,  Touch,  and  Hearing  in 
courses  of  Sight-Singing,  Keyboard  Harmony,  Dictation  and  Ear- Training. 

Through   such  co-ordination  a  student   acquires  a  real  "musical"  equipment 
and  a  proper  foundation  for  analysis,  composition  and  improvisation. 

Entire  classes  of  Schools  and  Teachers  in  any  branch  of  musical  art  accepted 
at  class  rates. 

•  Booklet  A  sent  upon  request. 


Apollo  Studios,  Carlton  and  Greene  Aves. 
(  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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claim  too  loudly  our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense 
expression  in  his  tirsi  symphony  to  Faust  like  conflicts  of  the  soul, 
has  now  in  his  BOCOnd  returned  to  the  earth,  -the  earth  that  laughs 
and  blOttOmfl  in  the  vernal  months.** 

Vet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Ungues  Imbert,  one  of 
the  first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms: — 

"The  second  symphony,  winch  was  played  :it  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris.  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Par's  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  I'.'  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  re- 
proach math4  against  it  by  Vietorin  Jonderes, — that  it  is  full  of 

brushwood.  Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur 
Pougin, — that  it  is  childish!  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement 
contains  some  dissonances  which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant 
and  not  :it  all  disagreeable.  The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures 
of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic  serenity,  which  may  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  first  movement  of  the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The 
Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan  of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets 
of  Beethoven — an  idea,  tinged  with  the  deepest  melancholy,  is  led 
about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms.  The  scherzo  is  one  of  the 
nmst  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first  trio,  with  its  biting 
staecati.  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement,  are  only  the 
mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full  speed.  Unity, 
Which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly  observed 
in  the  tinale.  an  .admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  ex- 
hausted themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that, 
as  Beethoven's  fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Kroica,"  so  is  Krahms's 
second  to  his  first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  I)  major 
is   a    fairy  tale.      When    Billow   wrote   that    Brahms   was   an   heir  of 

Cherubini,  lie  referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the 
finale  of  the  second,     i-viix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  symphonic 

ii.nli    Beethoven"    (Berlin,    L896)    [l  :i    pamphlet   of  singularly  acute 

and  discriminative  criticism,  coolly  says  thai  die  second  is  far  supe- 
rior t"  the  first  :    "The  stream  of  invention  lias  never  flowed  so  fiv^li 

and  spontaneous  in  other  works  i>\   Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has 
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he  colored  his  orchestration  so  successfully."  And  after  a  eulogy 
of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony  among  the  very  best  of  the 
new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beethoven, — "far  above  all  the 
symphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
Harvard  Musical  Association,  January  9,  1879.  It  was  then  consid- 
ered as  perplexing  and  cryptic.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  probably 
voiced  the  prevailing  opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of 
Sterndale  Bennett  writing  a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by 
Brahms  in  D  major. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Suite  from  the  Stage  Music  to  "Shylock,"  Comedy  in  Verse  by 

Edmond  Haraucourt  *  (after  Shakespeare)  .  Gabriel  Faure 

i. 
(Born  at  Pamiers  (Ariege),  France,  on  May  13,  1845;  now  living  in  Paris.) 

Haraucourt's  comedy  "  Shylock,"  a  version  of  "  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  with  incidental  music  by  Faure,  was  produced  at  the  Odeon, 
Paris,  December  17,  1889.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Antonio,  Cande; 
Shylock,  Albert  Lambert;  Bassanio,  Jancey;  Gratiano,  Calmettes; 
Lorenzo,  Maury;  Solanio,  Gauthier;  Salarino,  Krauss;  Tubal,  Cabel; 
Le  doge,  Jahan;  Lancelot,  Duard;    L'enfant  d'Aragon,   Gerval;    Le 

*  Haraucourt  was  born  at  Bourmont  (Hte.  Marne),  France,  on  October  18,  1857.  His  volume  of 
poems  "La  Legende  des  Sexes"  (1883),  "L'Ame  nue"  (1885),  and  a  novel  "Amis"  (1887)  preceded 
his  first  play,  "Shylock."  Among  his  other  plays  are  "La  Passion,"  first  played  as  a  whole  at  the 
Chatelet  in  1893;  "Hero  et  Leandre,"  music  by  P.  &  L.  Hillemacher  (1894);  "La  Premiere"  (1894); 
"Alienor,"  music  by  Hubay  (Budapest,  1891);  "Alexandre  Dumas"  (1895);  "Don  Juan";  "Blanche"; 
"La  Conqu6te  du  Paradis,"  with  Judith  Gautier;  "Elizabeth";  "Charles  Quint";  "Circe,"  music  by 
P  &  L.  Hillemacher  (1907);  "Le  Tsarewitch." 


YOU  need  cheerfulness  in  your  home — now.  Music 
will  bring  it.  Why  not  have  a  member  of  your  family 
study,  or  study  it  yourself  with  the  piano  as  a  medium 
of  expression  and  note  the  soothing  effect  after  the  rush 
and  worry  of  the  day?  Ask  Mr.  ALFRED  EDWARD 
FRECKELTON,  Jr.  (a  pupil  for  nine  years  of  Ed- 
ward Morris  Bowman) ,  for  an  interview  or  literature  of 
information. 

BROOKLYN  STUDIOS 


345  CLINTON  AVENUE 

PROSPECT  6400 

Residence:  214  Arlington  Avenue 
Telephone.  E.  N.  Y.  9911      - 
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prince  du  Maroc,  Dal  tour;  Portia,  Mile.  Kejane;  Nerissa.  Mile.  Marty; 
Jessica,  Mile.  Dra.  There  were  seventeen  performances  in  1SS9,  al- 
though, according  to  the  contemporaneoue  critics,  the  performance  left 
something  to  be  desired,  and  only  Mile.  Dea  as  Jessica  and  Calmettes 

-  -ratiano  were  warmly  praised.  In  1890"  with  Mile.  Sanlaville  as 
Portia  there  were  thirty-nine  performances  .at  the  Odeon. 

The  Suite  drawn  from  the  stage  music  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  a  Colonne  concert  in  Paris,  March  3,  1895.  The  singer  was 
A\  armbrodt. 

The  stage  music  for  "Shylock"  is  as  follows: — 

I.  Chanson:  Allegro  moderato,  B^flat  major,  4-4.  Scored  for  flute, 
clarinet,  horn,  two  harps,  strings,  and  a  tenor  voice  behind  the  scenes: — 

Oh!  les  filles! 

Venez,  les  filles  aux  voix  douces, 

C'est  l'heure  d'ouhlier  l'orgueil  et  les  vertus. 

Et  nous  regarderons  colore  dans  les  mousses 

La  fleur  des  baisers  dtSfendus. 

C'est  Dieu  qui  les  ordonne, 

Oh!  les  filles! 

II  fait  le  Printemps  pour  les  nids, 

II  fait  voire  beaute  pour  qu'elle  nous  soit  bonne. 

Nob  de\sirs  pour  qu'ils  soient  unis! 

Oh!  filles,  hors  l'amour  rien  n'est  bon  sur  la  terre. 
Ei  depuis  les  soirs  d'or  jusq'aux  matins  ros6s 
Lea  inorts  ne  sont  jaloux  dans  leur  paix  solitaire 
Que  du  murmure  des  baisers! 

II.  Entr'acte:  Andante  moderato,  Allegretto,  A  major,  2-4.  Scored 
for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  kettledrums,  two  harps,  strings.  After  a  trumpet  call,  the 
Allegretto  movement  begins  ff  in  the  wind  instruments.  The  theme 
is  taken  up  by  the  strings.     There  is  a  subsidiary  theme.    There  is  a 
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new  motive  for  solo  violin.     There  is  a  slight  use  afterwards  of  the  fore- 
going material. 

III.  Madrigal:  Allegretto,  F  major,  3-4.  Scored  for  two  clarinets, 
bassoon,  horn,  harp,  strings,  and  tenor  voice  behind  the  scenes : — ■ 

Celle  que  j'aime  a  de  beaute 

Plus  que  Flore  et  plus  que  Pomone. 

Et  je  sais,  pour  1' avoir  chante, 

Que  sa  bouche  est  le  soir  d'Automne 

Et  son  regard  la  nuit  d'Ete! 

Pour  marraine  elle  eut  Astarte. 

Pour  patronne  elle  a  la  Madonne. 

Car  elle  est  belle  autant  que  bonne. 

Celle  que  j'aime,  elle  ecoute,  rit  et  pardonne, 

N'ecoutant  que  par  charite. 

Elle  ecoute,  mais  sa  fierte 

N'ecoute  ni  moi,  ni  personne. 

Et  rien  encore  n'a  tente, 

Celle  que  j'aime! 

IV.  Epithalme:  Adagio,  C  major,  2-4.  Scored  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettle- 
drums, harps,  strings.  The  suave  theme  is  given  at  once  to  strings,  later 
to  wood-wind  instruments. 

V.  Nocturne:  Andante  molto  moderato,  D  major,  3-4.  For  strings 
only. 

VI.  Final:  Allegretto  vivo,  F  major,  3-4.  Scored  for  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  triangle,  harp,  strings.  After  a  few  introductory  measures 
for  violins  pizz.  and  harp,  oboes  and  clarinets  give  forth  light  and  joyous 
measures.  .The  second  theme  has  a  more  vigorous  character.  These 
themes  are  treated  ingeniously. 

In  the  absence  of  a  singer,  only  the  instrumental  pieces  are  played, 
Faure's  music  for  the  stage  is  as  follows: — 


By  OLIN  DOWNES 

Every  man's  book  on  music.  A  volume  which  combines  in  an  interesting  and 
untechnical  manner  biography,  anecdote,  and  criticism.  It  entertains  the  reader  while 
informing  him  about  leading  composers  and  their  masterworks.  Practical  illustration 
of  the  chapters  is  provided  by  the  quotation,  at  appropriate  points,  of  graphophone 
records.  It  contains  also  a  fascinating  chapter  on  folk-songs  and  a  pronouncing 
dictionary  of  all  foreign  terms  and  titles. 

WHAT  THE  CRITICS  SAY 

Written  primarily  for  the  music  lover,  and  hence  agreeably  free  from  those  technicalities  which 
sometimes  limit  the  interest  of  really  valuable  books  upon  music  and  musicians,  this  group  of  brief 
biographical  sketches  should  meet  with  an  appreciation  as  wide  as  its  appeal. — Boston  Transcript. 

.  .  .  An  excellent  reference  book  for  those  who  have  no  library  within  reach. — Boston  Herald. 

.  .  .  His  book  should  prove  of  value  to  a  large  circle  of  readers. — New  York  Evening  Post. 
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Music  for  "Caligula,"  tragedy  m  five  acts  and  a  prologue,  by  Alex- 
andre Dumas.    Odebn,  Paris,  November  8,  1888. 

Music  tor  '-Sin-lock." 

Music  for  "Pelleas  et  Melis:uule,"  written  for  I\lrs.  Patrick  Camp- 
bell's production.  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre,  London,  June  21,  1898.  - 

Music  for  "Le  Voile  du  Bonheur,"  play  in  two  acts  by  Georges 
Clemenceau;   Renaissance,  Paris,  November  4,  1901. 

•'  Pro!ii;'ihc(\"  lyric-tragedy  in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Jean  Lorrain 
and  1\  A.  Berold.  Theatre  des  Arenes,  Beziers,  August  27,  1900. 
Paris,  two  performances  in  1907  for  the  benefit  of  those  inundated  at 
Herault :  ( >pera,  December  15,  and  one  at  the  Hippodrome  in  the  Place 
(lichy.     Paris.  Opera,  May  17,  1917. 

A  little  piece,  "  L'Organiste,"  Salle  Duprez,  March  27,  1887,  has  been 
attributed  to  Fame  by  some  biographers.     He  did  not  write  it. 


"Phaeton,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  2,  Op.  39    .    Camille  Saint-Sa£ns 
(Born  in  Paris  on  October  9,  1835;  now  living  in  Paris.) 

"Phaeton"  was  composed  in  1873,  a  year  before  the  composition  of 
Saint-Saens's  "Danse  Macabre."  The  two  were  published  in  1875. 
The  four  sym phonic  poems  of  Saint-Saens  were  composed  in  this  order: 
"LeR6uetd'Omphale"  (1871);  "Phaeton"  (1873);  " Danse  Macabre " 
(1874);   "La  Jeunesse  d'Hercule"  (1877). 

"Phaeton"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  public  at  a  Concert 
National  at  the  Chatelet,  Paris,  led  by  Edouard  Colonne,  on  De- 
cember 7,  1873.  It  is  said  that  the  originality  of  this  composition 
surprised  the  audience  at  the  first  performance;  at  the  second,  the 
following  Sunday,  the  piece  was  better  received.  The  Revue  et  Gazette 
M  usicalc  of  December  14,  1873,  regretted  that  the  composer  had  by 
his  programme  "attributed  to  his  work  a  philosophical  intention.     We 
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do  not  easily  follow  M.  Saint-Saens  in  this  field.  Programme  music 
will  never  be  our  ideal,  for  it  demands  too  much  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  hearer  and  imposes  on  the  composer  too  many  sterile  efforts, 
pre-occupations  foreign  to  art." 

"Phaeton"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes  (interchangeable  with 
piccolos),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double  bassoon  ad 
lib.,  two  horns  in  C,  two  chromatic  horns  in  F,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrum  in  D,  kettledrum  in  B,  two  kettle- 
drums in  C,  G,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  two  harps,  strings.  The 
score  is  dedicated  to  Mme.  Bertha  Pochet,  born  de  Tinan.  ! 

The  following  note  is  on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  full  score : — 

"  Phaeton  has  obtained  leave  to  drive  his  father's,  the  Sun's,  chariot 
through  the  heavens.  But  his  unskilful  hands  lead  the  steeds  astray. 
The  flaming  chariot,  thrown  out  of  its  course,  approaches  the  terres- 
trial regions.  The  whole  universe  is. about  to  perish  in  flames,  when 
Jupiter  strikes  the  rash  Phaeton  with  his  thunderbolt."  * 

William  Foster  Apthorp  wrote  the  following  analysis  of  the  sym- 
phonic poem  for  the  Programme  Book  of  February  3,  4,  J.899 : — 

"  Three  upward  rushes  of  the  orchestra — the  first  two  in  the  strings, 
the  third  in  the  wood-wind — against  strong  chords  in  the  brass,  like 
the  rearing  of  restive  horses,  introduce  this  symphonic  poem.  Then 
the  'Drive'  begins.  The  movement  is  Allegro  animato  in  C  major 
(4-4  time) .  For  the  next  forty  measures  we  hear  nothing  but  the  ana- 
pestic  gallop  of  the  horses — rhythm  of  two  sixteenths  and  an  eighth — 
now  in  the  strings,  now  in  the  wood-wind  and  horns,  against  arpeggj 
in  the  harp,  later  against  chromatic  pizzicato  scale  passages  in  the 
strings.  Then  the  trumpets  and  first  trombone  give  out  the  principal 
theme  of  the  composition:  a  strongly  marked  motive,  with  a  peculiar, 
rather  Meyerbeerish,  jerk  in  the  rhythm  in  the  second  and  fourth 
measures.  This  theme  is  elaborately  worked  out,  the  anapestic  rhythm 
of  the  galloping  horses  continuing  unabated.  After  a  while  a  more 
cantabile  second  theme  appears  in  the  horns  in  full  harmony,  still 
against  the  galloping  rhythm  in  the  strings,  and  is  developed  at  some 
length,  followed  by  a  more  suave  rhythmic  version  of  the  first  theme 
in  the  strings  in  octaves,  the  galloping  rhythm  (in  the  kettledrums) 

*  The  translation  is  by  Mr.  Apthorp.  - 
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gradually  Blackening  to  triplets,  then  to  even  eighth  notes;  it  seems 
as  if  Phaeton  were  gaming  momentary  control  over  his  team  and 
calming  it  clown.  But  the  furious  drive  soon  begins  again,  faster  than 
before.  It  is  curious  to  note  here  how  the  change  from  the  rhythm 
of  two  sixteenths  and  an  eighth  to  evenly  flowing  triplets,  which 
before  indicated  a  slackening  of  speed,  now  suggests  a  more  headlong 
rush  than  ever.  The  first  theme  returns  in  imitation;  an  upward  chro- 
matic rush  of  the  strings  leads  to  the  fatal  thunderclap — double  fortis- 
simo rolls  on  three  kettledrums  and  a  stroke  on  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
and  tam-tam,  preceded  by  a  brief  lightning  flash  in  the  piccolo-flutes— 
and  as  this  pother  dies  away,  the  calmer  second  theme  returns  in  a 
slower  tempo,  in  the  horn  and  'celli.  A  last  diminishing  reminiscence 
of  the  first  theme  ushers  in  the  pianissimo  final  cadence.  The  form  of 
the  work  is  perfectly  free.  It  has  been  suggested — on  what  authority, 
I  do  not  know — that  the  cantabile  second  theme  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent nymphs  bemourning  Phaeton's  danger,  and,  at  last,  his  death." 


OvertubBj  "The  Roman  Carnival/'  Op.  9     .     .     Hector  Berlioz 

(Bom  at  la  CCte  Saint-Andre,  Doinn!  <>r   11,   1803;   died   at  Paris,   March   <>. 

1869.) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  originally  intended  as 
;in  introduction  to  the  second  act  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  is  dedi- 
cated i<>  Prince  de  nohenzollern-Hechingen.  It  was  performed  for 
the  tori  lime  and  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle 
Herz.  Paris,  on  February  3,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  ;ii  a  Philharmonic  concert,  led  by  Carl  Zerrahn,  at  the  Melodeon 
on  January  24,  1857.  The  overture  then  reminded  John  S.  Dwight 
of  "Mr.   Frv's  '(  nristmas'  symphony"!  , 

The  Overture  was  composed    in    Paris   in    1843,  shortly  after  the 

journey  in  Germany.    The  score  and  parti  were  published  in  June, 

1844.  * 

The  Chief  thematic  material  of  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioz 
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from  his  opera,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"*  originally  in  two  acts,  li- 
bretto i»v  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Augusta  Barbier.  it  was  produced 
al  the  Opera,  Paris,  on  September  LO,  1838.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows: Benvennto  Cellini,  Duprez;  priacomo  Paldueci,  Derivis; 
Fieramosca,  Massolj  te  Cardinal  Balviati,  Berda;  Francesco, 
Wartel;  Bernardino,  Ferdinand  Provost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  on 
Cabaretier,  Trevaux;  Teresa.  Mine.  Dorus-Gras;  Ascanio,  Mme. 
Stole. 

The  story  lias  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish,     it  is  also 
wholly  fictitious.!     Jt  is  enough  to  say  that  in  L532  Cellini  is  in 

Some,  Called  thither  by  the  Pope.      Be  falls  in  love  with  Teresa,  the 

daughter  of  Balducci,  an  old  man.  who  favors  another  suitor, 
Fieramosca,  the  Tope's  sculptor.    Cellini  attempts  to  elope  with 

her.  and  neglects  work  on  his  IVrsens.  whieh  lie  at  last  finishes  in 
an  hoar's  time,  fired  by  the  promise  of  Cardinal  Balviati  to  reward 
him  with  the  hand  of  Teresa.  It  shotild  also  he  said  that  Cellini 
and  his  pupils  and  friends  are  disgusted  early  in  the  opera  at  a 
paltry  sum  of  money  -iven  to  Cellini  by  the  Tope  through  Aseanio, 
hnt   only  after  he  had   promised  solemnly   to  complete  the  statue  of 

Perseus.  They  decided  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  stingy  ami 
avaricious  treasurer.  Balducci,  by  impersonating  him  in  the  theatre. 

Fieramosca,  who  has  overheard  the  plot,  calls  in  the  help  of  Pompeo, 

a    bravo,    and    they    plan    to    outwit    Cellini    by    adopting   the    same 

costumes  that  he  ami  his  pupil  Ascauioi  will  wear.  The  panto- 
mime Of  "King  -Midas*'  is  acted,  and  Balducci,  among  the  spectators, 

recognizee  in  the  king  a  caricature  of  himself,  lie  advances  to  lay 
bands  on  the  actor;  Cellini  profits  by  the  confusion  t<»  go  towards 
Teresa,  but   Fieramosca  also  comes  op,  ami  Teresa  cannot  distin- 

•  i  ..r  ;i  full  find  entertaining  account  of  tin-  opera  and  '.iv-  Aral  performance,  with 
quotations   from    tii<-   contemporaneouH   crll  A.dolphe    Boschot'a    "in    Roman- 

Pi      pp<       « !aap.    \  1 1      i  Ubrairle   Plon,   Parle,    L908  I 

there  w  I  ■   Balducci  al    Home,   the   Maater  of  the  Mint. 

in  "thai   traitor  og  In  facl   mj   enemy":  bul   he  had 

no  by  Cellini      The  Btatuo  of  !'•  aa  modelled  and  caal  al   Florence 

in  \isit  to  Rome,  I  i  •  de'   Medici     Not  aoea  AecanlOt 

tin-  apprentice,  figure  in  th<  I  lorence. 

lo,"  opera   In  fi  libretto  by   Loula  Qallet  mualc  bj   Camilla  Saint- 

producod  nl   th<  b   21,   1  tie  libretto  waa  baaed  <"i 

!•■  •     i  ,   Unl,"  ip>    Ifeuiice  and   Vacquerle   (1852).     The  opera!  vntl 
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guish  her  lover  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  masks.  Cellini 
stabs  Pompeo.  He  is  arrested,  and  the  people  are  about  to  kill 
him,  when  the  cannon-shots  announce  that  it  is  Ash  Wednesday. 
The  lights  are  turned  out,  and  Cellini  escapes. 

The  overture  begins  Allegro  assai  con  fuoco,  with  the  chief  theme, 
which  is  taken  from  the  saltarello*  danced  on  the  Piazza  Colonna  in 
Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera.  This  theme  is 
announced  in  forte  by  the  violins  and  violas,  answered  by  wood-wind 
instruments  in  free  imitation;  and  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and 
cornets  make  a  second  response  in  the  third  measure.  Then  there  is 
a  sudden  silence.  Trills  that  constantly  swell  lead  to  an  Andante 
sostenuto  in  3-4  time.  The  English  horn  sings  against  a  pizzicato 
accompaniment  the  melody  of  Benvenuto  at  the  beginning  of  the 
trio  in  the  first  act :  "O  Teresa,  vous  que  j'aime  plus  que  ma  vie, 
je  viens  savoir,  si  loin  de  vous,  triste  et  bannie,  mon  ame  doit  perdre 
l'espoir."  The  violas  repeat  the  song  against  a  counter-theme  of 
flutes,  then  violoncellos  and  violins,  the  last-named  in  canon  of  the 
octave.  Some  of  the  wood-wind  and  brass  instruments,  with  pulsa- 
tile instruments,  strike  up  a  dance  tune,  which  is  heard  at  first  as 
afar  off.  The  pace,  grows  livelier,  and  chromatic  sixths  in  the  wood- 
wind lead  to  the  Allegro  vivace.  Here  begins  the  main  body  of  the 
overture ;  and  the  theme  given  out  softly  by  the  strings  is  the  tune 
sung  in  the  opera  by  a  band  of  Cellini's  followers,  who  are  standing 
on  a  little  stage  erected  in  the  piazza  at  the  finale  of  the  second 
act.     (I  here  refer  to  the  edition  published  in  three  acts.)     A  pan- 

*  Saltarello,  a  dance  in  6-8  or  6-4  time  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  at 
Rome  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city.  It  is  a  duet  dance  "of  a  skipping  nature, 
as  its  name  implies."  The  man  played  a  guitar  and  his  partner  struck  a  tambourine 
during  the  dance,  although  some  say  she  held  .her  apron  and  performed  graceful  evo- 
lutions. The  number  of  the  couples  was  not  limited.  Bach  couple  moved  in  a  semi- 
circle, and  the  dance  became  faster  and  faster.  It  was  especially  popular  with  gar- 
deners and  vine-dressers,  though  it  was  occasionally  introduced  at  courts.  The  name 
was  also  given  to  a  shorter  dance  known  to  the  contemporaneous  Germans  as  "Nach- 
tanz."  The  music  began  usually  with  a  triplet  at  the  beginning  of  each  phrase.  A  harp- 
sichord jack  was  called  a  saltarello  because  it  jumped  when  the  note  was  struck. 
Counterpoint  in  saltarello  is  when  six  eighth  notes  of  the  accompaniment  are  opposed 
to  each  half-note  of  the  cantus  flrmus.  The  saltarello  form  has  been  frequently  used 
by  composers,  as  by  Mendelssohn  in  his  "Italian"  symphony,  by  Alkan  and  Raff  in 
piano  pieces,  by  Gounod    ("Saltarelle"  for  orchestra,  1877). 
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tomime  oi  King  Midas  is  playing,  ami  lialducci  is  caricatured  by 
one  of  the  amateur  actors.  Teresa  cannot  distinguish  between  her 
two  masked  lovers.  There  is  fighting  and  general  confusion.  Cel- 
lini is  arrested,  and  is  about  to  be  lynched,  when  three  cannon-shots 
announce  Ash  Wednesday.  The  lights  go  out,  and  Cellini  escapes. 
Now  the  song  sung  by  Cellini's  friends  begins  as  follows:  "Venez, 
venez,  peuple  de  Rome!  Venez  entendre  du  nouveau."  The  theme 
in  the  overture  is  built  up  out  of  fragments,  and  is  then  immediately 
developed.  There  are  constant  returns  to  the  theme  heard  at  the 
beginning  of  the  overture,  but  there  is  no  formal  second  theme.  The 
dance  music  grows  softer;  and  the  love-song  of  Benvenuto  returns 
as  a  counter-theme  for  contrapuntal  use,  first  in  the  bassoons,  then 
in  other  wind  instruments,  while  the  strings  keep  up  the  saltarello 
rhythm.  The  saltarello  comes  back,  is  again  developed,  and  pre- 
vails, with  a  theme  which  has  been  already  developed  from  it,  until 
the  end. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets, 
three  trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.  Berlioz  wished  fifteen  first  violins,  fifteen  second 
violins,  ten  violas,  twelve  violoncellos,  and  nine  double  basses. 
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fhe  wonderful,  rich  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  very  conception 
of  beauty. — Levitzki- 

It   has   that   refined  quality,   that   warm   and    luscious   tone  which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual  appeal. — A  Ida. 

The    Baldwin   Piano    has  no   peer   in  faithfully   voicing   an   artist's 
spirit. — Brown. 

I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano. — La  Forge. 

The  beautiful  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  merits  its  popularity. — Amato. 

Using  a  Baldwin,  we  rest  assured  that  we  have  an  instrument  which 
will  meet  every  requirement. — Fanning. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  is  a  most  wonderful  help  and  support. — Nielsen. 

I  consider  the  Baldwin  the  Stradivarius  of  the  few  really  great  Pianos 
of  the  world. — De  Pachmann. 

A  tone  that  blends  so  well  with  my  voice. — Sembrich. 
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Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  20 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Lalo 


Overture  to  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 


Debussy 


Rameau 


Nocturnes 


I.     Nuages. 
II.     Fetes. 
III.     Sirenes  (with  female  chorus). 


.    Airs  de  ballet  from  "Hippolyte  et  Aricie" 


I.  ler  Air  des  matelots;  2me  Air  des  matelots. 

II.  lere  Gavotte;  2me  Gavotte. 

III.  Air  en  Rondeau  (pour  les  Amours). 

IV.  ler  Rigaudon  en  Tambourin;  2me  Rigaudon. 


Rimsky-Korsakoff   . 


Symphonic  Suite  "Scheherazade"  (after  "The 
Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night"),  Op.  35 


I.    The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship. 
II.     The  Story  of  the  Kalandar-Prince. 

III.  The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess. 

IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.      The  Sea.     The  Ship  goes  to  pieces  on  a  Rock 

surmounted  by  a  Bronze  Warrior.     Conclusion. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Rameau's  "Airs  de  ballet" 
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Overture  to  the  Opera  "Le  Roi  d'Ys"    .      .      .     Edouard  Lalo 
(Born  at  Lille.  January  27,  1S23;  died  at  Paris.  April  23,  1892.) 

The  opera  "Le  Roi  d'Ys"  was  composed  long  before  it  was  produced. 
An  overture  to  it  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  Concert  Populaire, 
Paris,  led  by  Jules  Pasdeloup,  November  12,  1876.  This  overture, 
thoroughly  remodelled,  was  first  played  in  its  present  form  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert  at  the  Eden  Theatre,  Paris,  January  24,  1S86. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  trumpets,  four  horns,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  side  drum,  and  strings.  The  opera  is  dedi- 
cated to  M.  and  Mme.  Schleurer-Kestner. 

The  overture  begins,  Andante,  3-4,  with  a  few  sustained  measures 
for  strings  in  unison.  After  a  short  and  plaintive  song  for  the  oboe, 
the  clarinet  has  a  tender  melody,  D  major,  which  has  been  described 
as  the  mother-idea  of  the  strain  sung  by  the  returning  soldier,  Mylio 
(act  i.),  "Si  le  ciel  est  plein  de  flammes."  A  trumpet  fanfare  ushers  in 
the  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  D  minor,  2-2.  The  strongly 
rhythmed  and  fiery  opening,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  picture 
the  wild  passion  of  Margared, — the  invocation  sung  by  her  in  act  ii. 
is  heard,* — leads  to  B-flat  major,  with  a  new  version  of  the  trumpet 
fanfare.  A  solemn  phrase  is  begun  by  wind  instruments  against 
tremulous  chords  for  the  strings.  A  still  more  important  section  is 
the  violoncello  theme,  Andantino  non  troppo,  B-flat  major,  0-1.  taken 
from  Rozenn's  air,  "En  silence  pourquoi  BOuffrir?"  in  her  .duet  with  Mar- 
gared. There  is  a  return  to  the  opening  theme  of  the  allegro,  and 
a  reminiscence  of  the  introductory  andante  leads  to  an  impassioned  and 
brilliant  peroration,  Mylio's  war  song. 

*   * 
The  libretto  of  this  opera  in  three  ads  was  written  by  Eklouard  Blau 
]  v.i')  L906),  who  heard  an  old  legend  of  Brittany,  told  to  him,  it  i<  said, 
Julet  de  la  Morandiere;   but  the  legend  itself  was  no  doubt  known 

to   Blau   in   his  childhood.      Blau'fl  libretto  Is  a   very   ivoc  treatment   of 

the  legend  about  the  submersion  of  the  ancient  Axmorican  city  of  Is. 
In  Blau'fl  version  the  king  of  la  or  v>.  as  Blau  preferred  had  two 
daughters,  Margared  and  Etosenn.    They  both  loved  Mylio,  a  knight 

who   wa-  supposed   to   die   far  from   home.      The   king  was  waging  war 

with  a  neighbor,  Karnac.    To  bring  peace,  he  gave  Karnac  the  hand 

of  Margared,  to  her  infinite  distress.  \\  hen  Mylio,  who  loved  Ko/enn, 
returned,   Margared   refused   to  wed    Karnac,  and  be  renewed   the  war. 

Mylio  routed  bun.     Margared,  mad  with  jealousy,  plotted  with  Karnac, 

and   Opened    thfl  gate   that    kept    (he  sea   from    the   town.      In   the  c<>n- 
ion  Mylio  killed    Karnac,  hut   the  water  kepi    rising  until   Margared 

cried  out,  "It  will  never  ^'<>p  'ill  if  hae  reached  its  prey,"  and  threw 

■  •If  into  th<-  flood.      Saint    Corentin  appeared   on   the  surface  of  the 
ter,  and  commanded  it  to  recede. 

•  "  I^m'iuo  Jo  t'ai  vti  Wttdaltt  rrparAitrr  " 
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Nocturnes  Nos.  1,2,3:  Nuages;  Fetes;  Sirenes  .  Claude  Debussy 

(Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  26,  1918.) 

The  Nocturnes  by  Debussy  are  three  iu  number.  The  first  two, 
"Nuages"  and  "Fetes,"  were  produced  at  a  Lamoureux  concert, 
Paris,  December  9,  1900,  and  they  were  played  by  the  same  orchestra 
January  6,  1901.  The  third,  "Sirenes,"  was  first  produced — in  com- 
pany with  the  other  two — at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  October  27,  1901. 
The  third  is  for  orchestra  with  chorus  of  female  voices.  At  this 
last  concert  the  friends  of  Mr.  Debussy  were  so  exuberant  in  mani- 
festations of  delight  that  there  was  sharp  hissing  as  a  corrective. 

The  first  performance  of  the  three  Nocturnes  in  the  United  States 
was  at  a  "Chickering  Production"  Concert  in  Boston,  February 
10,  1904,  when  Mr.  Lang  conducted.  The  Nocturnes  were  played 
twice  at  this  concert.  Nocturnes  Nos.  1  and  2  were  played  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Vincent  d'Indy  as  guest, 
at  Philadelphia,  December  4,  1905,  Washington,  D.C.,  December  5, 
1905,  New  York,  December  9,  1905.  The  three  were  played  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  December 
1l\  1908.  Mr.  Fiedler  conducted,  and  the  Choral  Club  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  sang  the  vocal  parts  in  the  third 
Nocturne.  The  three  were  performed  again  in  Boston  on  April  27, 
L912,  when  the  Musical  Art  Club  sang  the  vocal  parts.  The  first 
Nocturne  was  played  on  April  5,  1918,  in  memory  of  the  composer. 

Debussy  furnished  a  programme  for  the  suite:  at  least,  this 
programme  is  attributed  to  him.  Some  who  are  not  wholly  in 
Sympathy  with  what  they  loosely  call  "the  modern  movement" 
may  think  thai  the  programme  itself  needs  elucidation.  Debussy's 
peculiar  forms  of  expression  in  prose  are  not  easily  Englished, 
and  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  reproduce  certain  shades  of 
meaning. 

"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  intended  to  have  here  a  more  general 

and,  above  all,  a   more  decorative  meaning.     We,  then,  are  not   con- 
cerned   With    the    form    Of    the    nocturne,    but    With    everything    that 

tiii<  word  includes  in  the  way  of  diversified  impression  and  special 
lights. 

''Clouds':   the  unchangeable  appearance  ol  the  sky,  with  the 

llOW  and  solemn  march  of  clouds  dissolving  in  a  gray  agony  tinted 
with    white. 

'Festivals':  movement,  rhythm  dancing  in  the  atmosphere,  with 
bursts  of  brusque  light.  There  is  also  the  episode  of  a  procession 
i  a  dazzling  and  wholly  idealistic  virion)  passing  through  the  festi- 
val and  blended  with  itj  but  the  main  idea  and  substance  obsti- 
nately remain,  always  the  festival  and  its  blended  music, — 
luminous  dual  participating  in  the  universal  rhythm  of  all  things. 
1 'Sin  ihe  mm  ;ind  its  innumerable  rhythm;  then  amid  the 

billows  silvered   by   (he  moon   the  mysterious  song  of  the  Sirens  is 
heard  ;   ii    laughs  and    passes." 


The  Nocturnes  are  scored  as  follows: — 

I.  Two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  strings.  The  movement 
begins  Moder6,  6-4. 

II.  Three  flutes,  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one 
bass  tuba,  two  harps,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and 
snare-drum  (in  the  distance),  strings.    Anime  et  tres  rhythme,  4-4. 

III.  Three  flutes,  one  oboe,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  harps,  eight  so- 
prano voices,  eight  mezzo-soprano  voices,  strings.  Moderement 
anim6,  12-8. 

Debussy  before  his  death  made  many  changes  in  the  instru- 
mentation of  these  Nocturnes.  The  revised  edition  will  be  heard 
here  for  the  first  time. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Georges  Hartmann,  music  publisher 
and  librettist.  M.  Jean  Marnold  contributed  an  elaborate 
study  of  these  Nocturnes  to  Le  Courrier  Musical  (Paris),  March 
1,  15,  May  1,  December  15,  1902:  January  10,  February  15,  1903. 
He  analyzed  them  minutely,  with  the  aid  of  many  illustrations 
in  musical  notation,  and  dissected  the  tonal  and  harmonic  syntax 
of  the  composer.    He  arrived  at  two  conclusions : — 

1.  "The  natural  predisposition  of  the  human  organism  to  perceive 
sonorous  combinations  according  to  the  simplest  relations  would 
as  a  consequence  have  only  the  introduction  into  our  music  of  the 
interval  corresponding  to  the  harmonics  7  and  11. 

2.  "After  all  the  masterpieces  which  constitute  the  history  of  our 
music  as  it  is  written  by  the  greatest  masters,  the  Nocturnes  and 
the  whole  work  of  Claude  Debussy  are  as  a  flat  denial  to  every 
dogmatic  theory.  But  in  the  ten  centuries  of  the  evolution  of  our 
musical  art  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  instance  of  such  an  important 
step  as  this  in  advance." 
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Airs  de  Ballet  from  "Hippolyte  et  Aricie" 

Jeax  Philippe  Rameau 
(Bom  at  Dijon,  September  25,  16S3;  died  at  Paris,  September  12,  1764.) 

"Hippolvte  et  Aricie,"  a  lyric  tragedy  in  five  acts  and  a  prologue, 
text  by  the  Abbe*  Pellegrin  *  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  on 
October  1,  1733.  Prologue:  Diane,  Dlle.  Pelissier;  L' Amour,  Jelyotte; 
Jupiter,  Dun.  Tragedy:  Aricie,  Dlle.  Pelissier;  Phedre,  Dlle.  Antier; 
Oenone,  Dlle.  Monville;  Pretresse  de  Diane.  Matelote,  Chasseresse, 
Bergere,  Dlle.  Petitpas;  Hippolvte,  Tribou;  Thdsee,  Chass6;  Pluton, 
Dun;  Les  Parques,  Cuignier,  Jelyotte,  Cuvillier.  Ballet,  les  Dlles. 
Marietta  and  Camargo  f;  les  sieurs  Dupre,  Dumoulin.  There  were 
revivals  in  1742,  1757,  1758,  1767. 

The  opera,  revised  by  Vincent  dTndy,  was  produced  at  the  Opera, 
Paris,  May  13,  1908.  Phedre,  Lucienne  Breval;  Aricie,  Y.  Gall; 
Diane,  Mile.  Hatto;  L" Amour,  Mile.  Mastio;  Oenone,  Mme.  Caro- 
Lucas;  La  grande  pretresse  de  Diane,  Mme.  Laute-Brun;  Une  pre- 
tresse de  Diane,  Mile.  Courbieres;  Une  Matelote,  Mile.  Mathieu; 
Hippolvte,  Plamondon;  Th£see,  Delmas;  Pluton,  Gresse;  Tisiphone, 
Dubois;  Jupiter,  Nucelly;  Les  Parques,  Gonguet,  Corpait,  Cerdan; 
Mercure,  Nansen;  Areas,  Triadou.  The  chief  dancers  were  Mines. 
Boni,  Couat,  Barbier.  Paul  Yidal  conducted.  There  were  seven 
performances  that  year. 

Vincent  dTndy  has  arranged  two  Suites  for  concert  use  from  the  ballet 
music  in  this  opera.     Mr.  Rabaud  has  chosen  dances  from  these  Suites. 

I.  ler  Air  des  Matelots.  Gravement,  G  minor,  2-2.  Two  oboes 
and  strings.  2me  Air  des  Matelots.  Vivement  et  marqud,  G  major, 
2-2.     From  Act  III.,  Scene  8:  Strings. 

II.  Gavotte  No.  1.  Moder6,  D  major,  2-2.  Gavotte  No.  2,  D 
minor,  2-2.     Two  flutes  and  strings.     From  the  Prologue,  Scene  V. 

III.  Air  en  Rondeau  (pour  les  Amours).  Gfacieusement,  F-sharp 
minor,  3-4.     Two  flutes  and  strings.     From  the  Prologue,  Scene  V. 

IV.  1.  Kigaudon  on  Tambourin.  Yito,  G  major,  2-2.  2.  Rigau- 
don.  (i  minor,  2-2.  Flageolet,!  two  bassoons,  tambourine,  and  strings. 
From  Aft  III..  Scene  8. 

"The  flageolet  may  be  replaced  by  a  piccolo,  playing  the  music  for 
it  an  octave  lower." 

The  Opera  orchestra  in  L733  was  composed  of  piccolos,  flutes,  ol>oes, 

musettes,  bassoons,  bonis,  trumpets,  kettledrums, strings,  and  clavecin. 
Pari mm!. - :  "I [ipporyte  et  Ancle"  in  one  act,  in  prose  and  in  vaude- 
villes, by  Riccoboni the  Younger  (Paris, Theatre  [talien,  I?;-)".1;  "llip- 
polyl  Iricie"    in  one  act   and  in  vaudevilles,  by  Favert     Pans, 

Theatre  [talien,  1742  . 

•  •    foaeph  de  Pellegrin.  born  at  Marseille*  in  1661,  died  at  Paria  in  174o*       He  wrote  inferio* 

;  much  f->r  t h<-  itage.     1  In  libretto  f"r  "  Hippolyte  i  t   Irioie,"  baaed  on  "  Phetliv "  lm  • 
oharaci  .r<.|  Kncinc."     11:  bitter  petion  remarked,  reaembled  In 

f  Maria  Uum  Cvppi  da  Camari  of  the  eighteenth  oentury, 

wu  t  Mania  April  16,  1710      She  d  Having  aanr.-<  I  :»t  ic 

and  Rouen,  »!<•  i  <".'•'.  m  "Lea  Caractaree   •!<•  la  Da 

Knew  four  time*  when  lenpinjr.)  and    Liter 

•be  accomplished  Oil*  feat  "4  cinq  and  A  i«pi         I  araoua  eepecially  for  dancing  1 1 » *  -  tambourin,  h(h< 
net  nl    ii.«-  " (iiagraeieux  ma  maillot."     Sht 

•o  etage  in   17.M  •  OS)    ui    a  romanoe 

I  bare  ar<  iix.ut   Mm>-    < '.inii!iK"   in  iln* 

.  i7     Jul)  27,  i  750)  l»)   I  mile     i 

H 

■    flageolet  m  I  iu  introduction  to 

the  crai"  I  imcnt  wm  uaed  |>y 

Handel  in    I  il»«>  in  nil  probability  intended 

i  I  I   it   |ii«c.,|,,  is  generally 

■ ;  in  '  II  Seraglio.'  " 


" Scheherazade,"  Symphonic  Suite  after  "The  Thousand  Nights 
and  a  Night/ '  Op.  35. 

Nicolas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakoff 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of   Novgorod,  March  18,  1844;    died   June 

21,  1908,  at  Petrograd.) 

Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch,  in  her  biographical  sketch  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
says  that  "  Scheherazade "  was  composed  in  1888. 

The  suite,  dedicated  to  Vladimir  Stassoff,  is  scored  for  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  cym- 
bals, triangle,  gong,  harp,  and  strings. 

The  following  programme  is  printed  in  Russian  and  French  on  a 
fly-leaf  of  the  score : — 

"The  Sultan  Schahriar,  persuaded  of  the  falseness  and  the  faith- 
lessness of  women,  has  sworn  to  put  to  death  each  one  of  his  wives 
after  the  first  night.  But  the  Sultana  Scheherazade  saved  her  life 
by  interesting  him  in  tales  which  she  told  him  during  one  thousand 
and  one  nights.  Pricked  by  curiosity,  the  Sultan  put  off  his  wife's 
execution  from  day  to  day,  and  at  last  gave  up  entirely  his  bloody 
plan. 

"Many  marvels  were  told  Schahriar  by  the  Sultana  Scheherazade. 
For  her  stories  the  Sultana  borrowed  from  poets  their  verses,  from 
folk-songs  their  words;   and  she  strung  together  tales  and  adventures. 

"I.    The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship. 

"II.     The  Story  of  the  Kalandar-Prince. 
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Copy  of  Col.  Taylor's  letter. — Shubert  Thea- 
tre. Boston,  June  24,  1918. 
My  dear  Miss  Kingman, — The  devotion  to 
your  country  as  expressed  in  your  generous 
contribution  given  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  on 
Saturday  evening  was  sincerely  appreciated  by 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  you, 
especially  by  myself,  who  was  responsible  for 
half  the  programme.  Your  beautiful  voice 
together  with  your  charming  personality  cap- 
tivated everybody.  I  predict  for  you  a  most 
successful  future  and  shall  watch  your  career 
as  it  develops,  with  a  keen  interest. 

Very  sincerely.  CHAS.  W.  TAYLOR. 

Colonel  U.S.  Army — Cavalry. 

Management 
R.  E.  Johnston.  1451  Broadwav.  N.Y. 

Residence.  24  West  59th  St..  N.Y. 
Telephone.  Plaza  6876. 


"III.     The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess. 

"IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.  The  Sea.  The  Ship  goes  to  Pieces  on 
a  Rock  surmounted  by  a  Bronze  *  Warrior.     Conclusion." 

This  programme  is  deliberately  vague.  To  which  one  of  Sindbad 's 
voyages  is  reference  made?  The  story  of  which  Kalandar,  for  there 
were  three  that  knocked  on  that  fateful  night  at  the  gate  of  the  house 
of  the  three  ladies  of  Bagdad?  "The  young  Prince  and  the  young 
Princess," — but  there  are  so  many  in  the  "Thousand  Nights  and  a 
Night."  "The  ship  goes  to  pieces  on  a  rock  surmounted  by  a  brass 
warrior."  Here  is  a  distinct  reference  to  the  third  Kalandars  tale, 
the  marvellous  adventure  of  Prince  Ajib,  son  of  Khazib;  for  the  mag- 
netic mountain  which  shipwrecked  Sindbad  on  his  voyage  was  not  sur- 
mounted by  "a  dome  of  yellow  laton  from  Andalusia,  vaulted  upon 
ten  columns;  and  on  its  crown  is  a  horseman  who  rideth  a  horse  of 
brass  and  holdeth  in  hand  a  lance  of  laton;  and  there  hangeth  on  his 
bosom  a  tablet  of  lead  graven  with  names  and  talismans."  The  com- 
poser did  not  attempt  to  interline  any  specific  text  with  music. 


* 

*  * 


A  characteristic  theme,  the  typical  theme  of  Scheherazade,  keeps 
appearing  in  the  four  movements.  This  theme,  that  of  the  Narrator,  is 
a  florid  melodic  phrase  in  triplets,  and  it  ends  generally  in  a  free  cadenza. 
It  is  played,  for  the  most  part,  by  a  solo  violin  and  sometimes  by  a 
wood-wind  instrument.  "The  presence  in  the  minor  cadence  of  the 
characteristic  seventh,  G,  and  the  major  sixth,  F-sharp, — after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Phrygian  mode  of  the  Greeks  or  the  Doric  church  tone, — 
might  illustrate  the  familiar  beginning  of  all  folk-tales,  'Once  upon  a 
time.'" 

I.    The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship. 

Largo  e  maestoso,  E  minor,  2-2.  The  chief  theme  of  this  movement, 
announced  frequently  and  in  many  transformations,  has  been  called  by 
some  the  Sea  motive,  by  others  the  Sindbad  motive.  It  is  proclaimed 
immediately  and  heavily  in  fortissimo  unison  and  octaves.  Soft  chords 
of  wind  instruments — chords  not  unlike  the  first  chords  of  Mendelssohn's 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  overture  in  character — lead  to  the 
S<  lii.m.HAZADi:  motive,  Lento,  4-4,  played  by  solo  violin  against  chords 
of  the  harp.  Then  follows  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro 
non  troppo,  El  major,  0-1,  which  begins  with  a  combination  of  the 
chief  theme,  the  Ska  motive,  with  a  rising  and  falling  arpeggio  figure, 

the  \\  avi;  motive.  There  is  a  Crescendo,  and  a  modulation  leads  to 
C  major.  Wood-wind  instruments  and  'cellos  />/'::.  introduce  a  motive 
that  is  called  the  Sine,  at  first  in  solo  flute,  then  in  the  oboe,  lastly  in 
the  clarinet.  A  reminiscence  of  the  SUA  motive  is  heard  from  the  horn 
between  the  phrases,  :ind  a  solo  'cello  continues  the  Wavf,  motive, 
which    in   one   form    or   another   persists  alnuxt    throughout    the    whole 

movement.    The   Scheherazade   motive   Boon   enters   isolo   violin). 

There  i~  a  1  r » 1 1 lt  period  that  at  last  re-establishes  the  chief  tonality,  E3 
major,  and  the  Si.\  motive  is  sounded  l»y  full  orchestra.  The  develop- 
ment i  lo  follow.  There  is  an  avoidance  of  contrapuntal  use  of 
thematic  material.  The  style  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  in  this  suite  is 
DOmophonOUS,    not    polyphonic.      He    prefers   to   produce   his   effects   by 

melodic,  harmonic,  rhythmic  transformations  and  l>y  most  ingenious 
and  highly  colored  orchestration.    The  movement  ends  tranquilly. 

•  "  Mronie"  according  to  EUmaky-Konakoff;   but  thfl  word  should  \w  bran*,  or  yllow  roppcr. 


II.    The  Story  of  the  Kalandar*-Prince. 

The  second  movement  opens  with  a  recitative-like  passage,  Lento, 
B  minor,  4-4.  A  solo  violin  accompanied  by  the  harp  gives  out  the 
Scheherazade  motive,  with  a  different  cadenza.  There  is  a  change 
to  a  species  of  scherzo  movement,  Andantino,  3-8.  The  bassoon  begins 
the  wondrous  tale,  capriccioso  quasi  recitando,  accompanied  by  the 
sustained  chords  of  four  double-basses.  The  beginning  of  the  second 
part  of  this  theme  occurs  later  and  transformed.  The  accompaniment 
has  the  bagpipe  drone.  The  oboe  then  takes  up  the  melody,  then  the 
strings  with  quickened  pace,  and  at  last  the  wind  instruments,  un 
poco  piu  animato.  The  chief  motive  of  the  first  movement  is  heard 
in  the  basses.  A  trombone  sounds  a  fanfare,  which  is  answered  by 
the  trumpet;  the  first  fundamental  theme  is  heard,  and  an  Allegro 
molto  follows,  derived  from  the  preceding  fanfare,  and  leads  to  an 
orientally  colored  intermezzo.  "  There  are  curious  episodes  in  which 
all  the  strings  repeat  the  same  chord  over  and  over  again  in  rapid 
succession, — very  like  the  responses  of  a  congregation  in  church, — as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  Scheherazade  motive,  now  in  the  clarinet, 
now  in  the  bassoon."  The  last  interruption  leads  to  a  return  of  the 
Kalandar's  tale,  con  moto,  3-8,  which  is  developed,  with  a  few  inter- 
ruptions from  the  Scheherazade  motive.     The  whole  ends  gayly. 

*  The  Kalandar  was  in  reality  a  mendicant  monk.  The  three  in  the  tale  of  "The  Porter  and  the 
Three  Ladies  of  Bagdad"  entered  with  beards  and  heads  and  eyebrows  shaven,  and  all  three,  by  fate, 
were  blind  of  the  left  eye.  According  to  d'Herbelot  the  Kalandar  is  not  generally  approved  by 
Moslems:  "He  labors  to  win  free  from  every  form  and  observance."  The  adventurous  three,  how- 
ever, were  sons  of  kings,  who  in  despair  or  for  safety  chose  the  garb.  D'Herbelot  quotes  Saadi 
as  accusing  Kalandars  of  being  addicted  to  gluttony:  "They  will  not  leave  the  table  so  long  as  they 
can  breathe,  so  long  as  there  is  anything  on  the  table.  There  are  two  among  men  who  should  never 
be  without  anxiety:  a  merchant  whose  vessel  is  lost,  a  rich  heir  who  falls  into  the  hands  of  Kalandars." 
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III.     The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess. 

Some  think  from  the  similarity  of  the  two  themes  typical  of  prince 
and  princess  that  the  composer  had  in  mind  the1  adventures  of  Kamar 
al-Zaman  (Moon  of  the  age)  and  the  Princess  Budur  (Full  moons). 
"They  were  the  likest  of  all  folk,  each  to  other,  as  they  were  twins  or 
an  only  brother  and  sister,"  and  over  the  question,  which  was  the 
more  beautiful,  Maymunah,  the  Jinniyah,  and  Dahnash,  the  Ifrit, 
disputed  violently. 

This  movement  is  in  simple  romanza  form.  It  consists  in  the  long 
but  simple  development  of  two  themes  of  folk-song  character.  The 
first  is  sung  by  the  violins,  Andantino  quasi  allegretto,  G  major,  6-8. 
There  is  a  constant  recurrence  of  song-like  melody  between  phrases  in 
this  movement,  of  quickly  rising  and  falling  scale  passages,  as  a  rule 
in  the  clarinet,  but  also  in  the  flute  or  first  violins.  The  second  theme, 
Pochissimo  piu  mosso,  B-flat  major  and  G  minor,  6-8,  introduces  a  sec- 
tion characterized  by  highly  original  and  daringly  effective  orchestra- 
tion. There  are  piquant  rhythmic  effects  from  a  combination  of 
triangle,  tambourine,  snare-drum,  and  cymbals,  while  'cellos  (later 
the  bassoon)  have  a  sentimental  counter-phrase. 

IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.  The  Sea.  The  Ship  goes  to  Pieces 
against  a  Rock  surmounted  by  a  Bronze  Warrior.    Conclusion. 

"A  splendid  and  glorious  life,"  says  Burton,  "was  that  of  Bagdad 
in  the  days  of  the  mighty  Caliph,  when  the  capital  had  towered  to  the 
zenith  of  grandeur  and  was  already  trembling  and  tottering  to  the  fall. 
The  centre  of  human  civilization,  which  was  then  confined  to  Greece 
and  Arabia,  and  the  metropolis  of  an  Empire  exceeding  in  extent  the 
widest  limits  of  Home,  it  was  essentially  a  city  of  pleasure,  a  Paris  of 
the  [Xth  century.  .  .  .  The  city  of  palaces  and  government  offices, 
hotels  and  pavilions,  mosques  and  colleges,  kiosks  and  squares,  bazars 
and  markets,  pleasure  grounds  and  orchards,  adorned  with  all  the  grace- 
ful charm-  which  Saracenic  architecture  had  borrowed  from  the  Byzan- 
tines, lay  couched  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dijlah-Hiddekel  under  a  sky 

o£  marvellous  purity  and  in  a  climate  which  makes  mere  life  a  '  Kayf ' — 
the  luxury  of  tranquil  enjoyment.  It  was  surrounded  by  far-extend- 
ing Suburbs,  like  Ilu.sifah  on  the  Kastern  side  and  villages  like  Baturan- 

jaE,  dear  to  the  votaries  of  pleasure;  and  with  the  roar  of  a  gigantic 
Capital  mingled  the  hum  of  prayer,  the  trilling  of  birds,  the  thrilling 
of  harp  and  lute,  the  shrilling  of  pipes,  the  witching  strains  of  the  pro- 
fessional Almah,  and  the  minstrel's  law"* 

Allegro  molto,  E  minor,  6-8.  The  Finale  opens  with  a  reminiscence 
of  the  Bba  motive  of  the  first  movement,  proclaimed  in  unisons  and 

OCtaveS,  Then  follows  the  Sriii  m. k  \/ \i>i.  motive  i  solo  violin),  which 
leads   to  the   fete  in    Ragdad,   Allegro  molto  e  tivneticn,    E  minor,  6-8. 

The  musical  portraiture,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  tarantelle, 

ed  "ii  a  Version  of  the  Si;\   motive,  and  it   is  soon  interrupted  }>y 
-    •  :  .zade  and   her  violin.      In   the  movement    \  i\<>,    E  minor,   there 

is  a  Combination  of  'J-S,  (>-lh\  il-S  times,  and   two  or  three  new  themes, 
Ix'side-  those  heard  in   the  preceding  movements,  are  worked  up  elaho- 
rately.     The  festival  IB  at   LtS  height      "This  \s  indeed  life;    O  sad  that 
fleeting!"      when  tin  to  be  a  change  of  festivities,  and  the 

jollification  to  he  on  shipboard.     In  the  midst  of  the  wild  hurrah  the 
* rikes  the  magnet ic  rock. 

•  I  <.r  a  \ma  •  ..»K'lf»'l  •"  l-r>s;*  "'"  John  Eldrad'i  oarratir*  in  Hakluyt'i 

»£r*        I  \tr  (  .  ■   Itmoui  I  i.  ;il.  > '.lit  on  nil  fornjjri 

•    .     irixiri. 
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FIFTH  MATINEE 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  22 

AT  2.30 


PROGRAMME 


Saint-Saens Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  3,  Op.  78 

I.     Adagio;  Allegro  moderato;  Poco  adagio. 
II.     Allegro  moderato;  Presto;  Maestoso;  Allegro. 


Franck    ....       Symphonic  Piece  from  the  Symphonic  Poem, 

"La  Redemption" 

Bach       .         .         .     Concerto  No.  2  in  F  major,  for  Violin,  Flute,  Oboe, 

and  Trumpet 
(Messrs.  Fradkin,  Laurent,  Longy,  Heim) 

I.     Allegro  moderato. 
II.     Andante. 
III.     Allegro. 

(Harpsichord  accompaniment  by  Charles  W.  Adams) 
Rimsky-Korsakoff "Sadko,"  a  Tone  Picture,  Op.  5 

Weber Overture  to  "Der  Freischiitz" 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  C  minor.  No.  3,  Or.  <>. 

Oharlbs  Camille  Saint- Saens 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  9,  L835;  still  living  there.) 

This  symphony  was  composed  for  the  London  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, and  lirst  performed  a1  a  concert  of  that  society  in  London, 
May  L9,  L886,  when  the  composer  conducted.  It  was  performed 
at  Aix-la-rhapelle  in  September  of  that  year  under  the  direction  of 
the  composer;  at  a  concert  of  the  Paris  Conservatory,  January  9, 
l>s7;  in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  (Theo- 
dore Thomas  conductor),  February  19,  1887. 

A  sketch  of  the  symphony  wTas  prepared  for  the  first  performance 
in  London,  probably  with  the  assistance,  or  at  least  the  sanction, 
of  the  composer.  The  following  analysis  is  translated  from  the 
French  version  of  this  sketch  used  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  con- 
cert in  1887 : — 

"This  symphony  is  divided  into  parts,  after  the  manner  of  Saint- 
Saens's  fourth  concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra  and  sonata  for  piano 
and  violin.  Nevertheless,  it  includes  practically  the  traditional 
four  movements:  the  lirst,  checked  in  development,  serves  as  an 
introduction  to  the  Adagio,  and  the  Scherzo  is  connected,  after 
the  same  manner,  with  the  Finale.  The  composer  has  thus  sought 
t<»  shun  in  a  certain  measure  the  interminable  repetitions  which 
are  more  and   more  disappearing  from  instrumental   music. 

"The  composer  thinks  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  symphony 
to  benefit  by  the  progress  of  modern  instrumentation,  and  he  there- 
fore establishes  his  orchestra  as  follows:  three  flutes,  two  oboes, 
one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  one 
double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one 
tuba,  three  kettledrums,  Organ,  pianoforte  i  now  for  two  hands  and 
now  for  loiiri.  one  triangle,  a  pair  of  cymbals,  bass  drum,  and  the 
Usual    strings. 

"After  an  introduction  Adagio  of  a  few  plaintive  measures  the 
string  quartet  exposes  the  initial  theme,  which  is  sombre  and  agi- 
tated (Allegro  moderate).    The  lirst  transformation  of  this  theme 

Leads   to   B    Second    motive,   which    is   distinguished   by   greater  tran- 
quillity;  after  a    short    development ,    in   which    the   two    themes   are 

presented  simultaneously,  the  motive  appears  in  a  characteristic 
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form,  for  full  orchestra,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  A  second  trans- 
formation of  the  initial  theme  includes  now  and  then  the  plaintive 
notes  of  the  Introduction.  Varied  episodes  bring  gradually  calm, 
and  thus  prepare  the  Adagio  in  D-flat.  The  extremely  peaceful 
and  contemplative  theme  is  given  to  the  violins,  violas,  and  violon- 
cellos, which  are  supported  by  organ  chords.  This  theme  is  then 
taken  by  clarinet,  horn,  and  trombone,  accompanied  by  strings 
divided  into  several  parts.  After  a  variation  (in  arabesques)  per- 
formed by  the  violins,  the  second  transformation  of  the  initial  theme 
of  the  Allegro  appears  again,  and  brings  with  it  a  vague  feeling  of 
unrest,  which  is  enlarged  by  dissonant  harmonies.  These  soon  give 
way  to  the  theme  of  the  Adagio,  performed  this  time  by  some  of 
the  violins,  violas,  and  violoncellos,  with  organ  accompaniment 
and  with  a  persistent  rhythm  of  triplets  presented  by  the  preceding 
episode.  This  first  movement  ends  in  a  Coda  of  mystical  character, 
in  which  are  heard  alternately  the  chords  of  D-flat  major  and  E 
minor. 

"The  second  movement  begins  with  an  energetic  phrase  (Allegro 
moderato),  which  is  followed  immediately  by  a  third  transformation 
of  the  initial  theme  in  the  first  movement,  more  agitated  than  it 
was  before,  and  into  which  enters  a  fantastic  spirit  that  is  frankly 
disclosed  in  the  Presto.  Here  arpeggios  and  scales,  swift  as  light- 
ning, on  the  pianoforte,  are  accompanied  by  the  syncopated  rhythm 
of  the  orchestra,  and  each  time  they  are  in  a  different  tonality 
(F,  E,  E-flat,  G) .  This  tricky  gayety  is  interrupted  by  an  expressive 
phrase  (strings).  The  repetition  of  the  Allegro  moderato  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  Presto,  which  at  first  is  apparently  a  repetition 
of  the  first  Presto;  but  scarcely  has  it  begun  before  a  new  theme 
is  heard,  grave,  austere  (trombone,  tuba,  double-basses),  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  fantastic  music.  There  is  a  struggle  for  the 
mastery,  and  this  struggle  ends  in  the  defeat  of  the  restless,  dia- 
bolical element.  The  new  phrase  rises  to  orchestral  heights,  and 
rests  there  as  in  the  blue  of  a  clear  sky.    After  a  vague  reminiscence 
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of  iht'  initial  theiue  of  the  first  movement,  a  Maestoso  iu  C  major 
announces  the  approaching  triumph  of  the  calm  and  lofty  thought. 
The  initial  theme  of  the  first  movement,  wholly  transformed,  is 
now  exposed  by  divided  Strings  and  the  pianoforte  (four  hands), 
and  repeated  by  the  Organ  with  the  full  strength  of  the  orchestra. 
Then  follows  a  development  built  in  a  rhythm  of  three  measures. 
An  episode  of  a  tranquil  and  pastoral  character  (oboe,  flute,  English 
horn,  clarinet  i  is  twiee  repeated  A  brilliant  Coda,  in  which  the 
initial  theme  by  a  last  transformation  takes  the  form  of  a  violin 
figure,  ends  the  work;  the  rhythm  of  three  measures  becomes  nat- 
urally and  Logically  a  huge  measure  of  three  beats;  each  beat  is 
represented  by  a  whole  note,  and  twelve  quarters  form  the  complete 


measure." 


This  symphony  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Franz  Liszt. 

Liszt  died  at    Hay  rent  h,  duly  ;>1,   L886,     The  symphony  was  per- 
formed at   London  before  his  death. 


*  * 


Saint  Safins  has  not  been  satisfied  with  the  making  of  music 
or  the  career  of  a  virtuoso.  Organist,  pianist,  caricaturist,  dabbler 
in  science,  enamoured  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  amateur 
comedian,  feuilletonist,  critic,  traveller,  archaeologist — he  has  been, 
and  is,  a  restless  man. 

He  is  of  less  than  average  height,  thin,  nervous,  sick-faced;  with 
great  and  exposed  forehead,  hair  habitually  short,  beard  frosted. 
His  eyefl  are  almost  level  with  his  face.  His  eagle  beak  would  have 
excited  the  admiration  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  once  exclaimed: 
"<  live  me  a  man  with  plenty  of  nose."  Irritable,  whimsical,  ironical. 
paradoxical,  indulging  in  sudden  changes  of  opinion,  he  is  faithful 

t<»  friends,  appreciative  of  certain  rivals,  kindly  disposed  towards 

young  C0mpO8er8,  zealous  in  practical  assistance  as  well  as  in  verbal 
encouragement.  A  man  thai  knows  the  world  and  sparkles  in  con- 
Venation;  fond  of  society;  at  ease  and  on  eipial  terms  with  leaders 
in  art.   literature,   fashion.     A   man   whose   Monday   receptions  were 
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long  famous  throughout  Paris,  eagerly  attended  by  "Tout  Paris"; 
yet  never  so  happy  as  when  playing  Calchas  to  Bizet's  or  Regnault's 
Helen  in  Offenbach's  delightful  "La  belle  Helene,"  or  impersonating 
in  an  extraordinary  costume  Gounod's  Marguerite  surprised  by  the 
jewels.  An  indefatigable  student  of  Bach,  he  parodied  the  Italian 
opera  of  the  30^5,  40's,  50's  in  "Gabriella  di  Vergy:  pochade  mi- 
caremo  carnavalesque" ;  *  in  "Carnaval  des  Animaux,"  f  he  repro- 
duced the  cries,  songs,  howls,  grunts,  duckings,  bellowings  of  the 
animal  kingdom.    A  Parisian  from  crown  to  sole ;  yet  a  nomad. 

In  1867  Berlioz  called  Saint-Saens  "one  of  the  greatest  musicians 
of  our  epoch."  In  1878  Billow  lamented  in  a  letter  to  Hans  von  Bron- 
sart  that  there  was  no  musician  in  Germany  like  Saint-Saens  "except 
you  and  me."  Liszt's  admiration  for  Saint-Saens  is  well  known.  Even 
to-day  there  are  some,  even  in  this  country,  who  applaud  him  as  the 
greatest  living  composer.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  critics 
who  say  that  he  is  too  much  of  a  musician  to  be  a  great  composer  or 
creator.  The  praise  of  Gounod — "Saint-Saens  will  write  at  will  a 
work  a  la  Rossini,  a  la  Verdi,  a  la  Schumann,  a  la  Wagner" — has  been 
counted  by  them  a  reproach ;  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  courteous  man- 
ner of  saying,  "Saint-Saens  has  the  unfortunate  faculty  of  assimila- 
tion." Hugues  Imbert,  discussing  him,  admitted  that  there  is  no 
graver  censure  than  to  say  of  an  artist,  "He  is  incapable  of  being 
himself." 

An  extraordinary  man  and  musician.  Possessing  an  uncommon 
technical  equipment  as  composer,  pianist,  organist ;  French  in  clear- 
ness of  expression,  logic,  exquisite  taste ;  a  master  of  rhythm,  a  clear 
appreciator  of  tonal  color  and  the  value  of  simplicity  in  orchestra- 
tion ;  he  is  seldom  warm  and  tender ;  seldom  does  he  indulge  himself 
in  sentiment,  passion,  imagination.  With  him  orthodox  form  must 
always  be  kept  in  mind,  nor  could  he  understand  the  saying  of 
Plotinus :  "Fire  surpasses  other  bodies  in  beauty,  because,  compared 

*  This  burlesque,   "words  and  music  by  an  old  organist,"  a  work  of  Saint-Saens's 
youth,  was  performed  in  1885  at  "La  Trompette."     It  has  not  been  published. 

t  "Le  Carnaval  des  Animaux,"  composed  in  1887,  has  not  been  published,  with  the 
exception  of  the  well-known  melody  "Le  Cygne." 


MN  conjunction  with  the  regular  courses  in  "Pianoforte-Playing"  Mr.  Ernest 
A.  Ash  begs  to  announce  a  course  of  Modern  Practical  Theory. 
Not  only  are  the  principles  of  Harmony,  Form,  etc.,  properly  taught, 
but  they  are  practically  applied  to  the  Sight,  Touch,  and  Hearing  in 
courses  of  Sight-Singing,  Keyboard  Harmony,  Dictation  and  Ear- Training. 

Through   such   co-ordination  a  student   acquires  a  real  "musical"  equipment 
and  a  proper  foundation  for  analysis,  composition  and  improvisation. 

Entire  classes  of  Schools  and  Teachers  in  any  branch  of  musical  art  accepted 
at  class  rates. 
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with   the   other   elements,    it    obtains   the   order  of   form;   for  it  is 

more  eminent  than  the  rest,  ami  is  the  most  subtle  of  all.  bordering 

as  it  weir  nn  an  incorporeal  nature."  Hence  perhaps  the  reaction- 
ary attitude  of  his  later  yean;  his  sharp  criticism  of  the  more 
modern  school  of  French  composers,  including  even  Cesar  Franck. 
His  wit  and  brilliancy  are  indisputable.  He  seldom  touches  the 
heart  or  Sweeps  away  the  judgment.  He  is  not  a  great  creator.  Yet 
his  name  is  ever  to  be  mentioned  with  respect.  Without  considera- 
tion of  his  many  admirable  compositions,  one  should   hear  this  in 

miml:  In  the  face  of  difficulties,  discouragement,  misunderstanding, 

sneers,  ho  has  worked  steadily  since  his  youth  and  alw  ays  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  for  righteousness  in  absolute  music;  he  endeavored  to 

introduce  into  French  music  thought  fulness  and  sincerity  for  the 
advantage  and  the  glory  of  the  country  that  he  dearly  loves. 


Symphonic  IMkck  rno.M   "Tin:   Hi:i»i:.m  ition."  a  Symphony -cokm   in 
Thru  Pasts Chsab  Frangk 

(Bom  at  Li6ge,  December  to.  1822;  died  at  Paris,  November  B,  L890.) 
This  Symphonic  Piece,  "Morceau  Syinphonhpie."  was  composed  in 

L873-74.     It   was  performed  probably  for  the  lirst   time  R   a  concert 

of  the  Snch'tr  \ationale.  Paris,  February  L3,  1.874.  it  was  per- 
formed later  at  the  Cirque  d'Hivei-,  Paris,  March  19,  1876.  It  was 
afterwards  rewritten  and  played  at  a  concert  of  the  Opera,  Paris, 
November  17.  1895.  It  was  performed  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
.it  Philadelphia  at  the  concerts  of  December  u  and  15,  L906,  and 
.it  New  York  by  the  Now  Fork  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  L5, 

llHlf,. 

The  BCOre  in  the  edition   for  voice  and  two  pianofortes  hears  this 

motto:  "The  ages  pass.  The  joy  of  the  world  which  is  transformed 
and  made  radiant  by  the  words  of  Christ." 

This    piece,    however,   Was    not    composed    for   the    first    version   of 

,,rrhe  Redemption,"  and  the  orchestra]  piece  for  which  it  was  sni>- 
stituted  was  not  played  .-it  the  ftrsi  performance  of  the  work  in  i st:*. 
Francs  began  work  on  "The  Beatitudes'1  in  1869.  The  Prologue 
.'ind  the  First  Beatitude  were  completed  in  1870,  nud  were  orches- 
trated during  the  bombardment  of  Paris.  Franck  then  left  his 
work  to  compose  the  music  of  "The  Redemption."  The  first  renton 
written  in  1871  72.  The  text  of  the  poem,  which  is  described 
.-is  philosophical   rather  than   religious,   was   written   by    ftdouard 
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Blau  (1836-1906),  one  of  the  librettists  of  Massenet's  "Le  Cid"  and 
"Werther,"  of  de  la  Nux's  "Zaire,"  of  "La  Jacquerie"  by  Lalo- 
Coqnard,  of  Joncieres'  "Chevalier  Jean,"  of  Diaz's  "La  Coupe  du 
Koi  du  Thul6" ;  the  librettist  of  Lalo's  "Roi  d'Ys,"  Godard's  "Dante," 
Dubois'  "Paradise  Lost,"  and  of  a  few  operettas.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  poem  of  "The  Redemption"  was  first  offered  to  Massenet, 
who  could  see  nothing  in  it  for  him;  that  Franck  accepted  it  be- 
cause "he  believed  in  that  which  was  in  it."  Franck  had  little 
discernment  in  literary  matters,  although  Vincent  d'Indy  tells  us 
that,  busy  as  Franck  was  in  teaching,  he  found  some  time  to  read, 
especially  during  vacations,  which  he  spent  at  Quincy;  that  he 
read  ancient  and  modern  works  of  a  serious  nature;  and  he  gives 
this  instance:  "One  day,  while  reading  in  his  garden  with  the  at- 
tention which  characterized  him  in  all  that  he  did,  one  of  his  sons, 
seeing  him  smile  frequently,  asked :  What  are  you  reading  that  is  so 
funny,'  and  'Pere'  Franck  answered,  'A  book  by  Kant,  "The  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason" ;  it  is  very  amusing.'  "  And  d'Indy  adds :  "Is  it  not 
permitted  us  to  think  that  these  words,  coming  from  the  mouth 
of  the  French  believer  and  musician,  constitute  the  subtlest  criti- 
cism that  could  be  made  of  the  heavy  and  indigestible  Critique  of 
the  German  philosopher  ?"  That  Franck  had  little  literary  discrim- 
ination is  shown,  however,  by  his  choice  of  the  text  of  "The  Beati- 
tudes," "The  Redemption,"  the  operas  "Hulda"  and  "Ghiselle," 
and  minor  works,  even  songs. 

The  following  account  of  "The  Redemption"  is  taken  chiefly  from 
d'Indy's  life  of  Franck  (published  at  Paris  in  1906).  I  have  para- 
phrased certain  pages,  and  at  times  I  have  used  d'Indy's  words. 

As  soon  as  Franck  had  received  Blau's  poem  he  applied  himself 
with  such  zeal  that  he  finished  his  task  in  about  six  months.  There 
are  two  versions  of  "The  Redemption,"  and  they  are  very  dissimilar. 
"If  the  second  contains  the  fine  chorus  and  the  admirable  sym- 
phonic intermezzo,  now  in  the  repertory  of  all  the  concert  orches- 
tras, which  are  not  in  the  first  version,  nevertheless  it  must  be  said 
that  the  first  was  evidently  the  better  one  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  composition,  which  was  established  on  a  wholly  new 
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plan,   one   that   could   have   been   conceived   and   realized   only  by 
Franck. 

D'lndv  gives  the  argument  of  the  poem  in  order  to  explain  this 
plan. 

Part  First.  Men  are  busy  and  restless  in  the  midst  of  the  selfish 
shadows  of  paganism.  They  think  they  find  happiness  in  pleasure 
and  in  hate,  but  only  works  of  death  are  the  result.  Suddenly  a 
flight  of  angels  illuminates  space:  one  of  them  announces  that  re- 
demption through  the  Saviour  has  come  on  earth;  regenerated  men 
sing  together  a  Christinas  song. 

Tart  Second.  Symphonic  Piece  ("Here  I  copy,"  says  d'Indy. 
••the  argument  of  this  poem  for  orchestra  alone,  an  argument  which 
was  imagined  and  written  out  by  Franck  himself").  "The  ages 
pass.  Joy  of  the  world  which  is  transformed  and  made  radiant 
by  the  words  of  Christ.  In  vain  does  the  era  of  persecutions  begin  : 
faith  triumphs  over  all  obstacles.  But  the  modern  hour  has  sounded  ! 
Faith  is  lost:  man,  again  a  prey  to  the  bitter  desire  of  pleasure  and 
sterile  bustle,  has  found  again  the  passions  of  a  former  age." 

Fart  Third.  The  angels,  veiling  their  faces  with  their  wings  at 
the  sight  of  the  crimes  on  earth,  weep  over  man,  who  has  returned 
to  pagan  bestiality.  But  the  Archangel  comes,  and  now  in  a  graver 
tone  announces  a  new  redemption :  pardon  for  sin  can  be  obtained 
by  prayer;  ami  men,  consoled  and  repentant,  unite  their  hearts  in 
a  song  Of  brotherly  love. 

Franck  was  struck  by  the  alternation  between  shadow  and  light 
in  this  poem.  He  determined  that  only  a  carefully  established 
gradation  of  those  musical  tints  which  arc1  named  tonalities  could, 
Dy  opposition  and  contrast,  render  the  nuances  of  color  so  clearly 
exposed  by  the  poem.  He  conceived  then  of  a  tonal  construction 
moulded  absolutely  to  the  meaning  of  the  text  and  proceeding  in 
the  first  ami  third  parts  from  darkness  to  light,  while  the  Sym- 
phonic Piece,  the  faithful  interpreter  of  his  argument,  began  with 

the  Utmost  warmth  and  ended  in  tin1  cold  and  drab  tonality  assigned 
to   the  opening  chorns  of   the   work.      This   was   the   first    time  that 
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Franck  applied  deliberately,  in  his  search  after  poetic  expression, 
this  fruitful  and  traditional  principle  of  tonal  architecture,  which, 
hitherto  used  only  timidly,  became  later  the  corner-stone  of  his 
instruction. 

"The  first  performance  of  'The  Kedemption'  took  place  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  April  10,  1873,  at  a  sacred  concert  at  the  Odeon.  Colonne 
was  the  conductor.  The  rehearsals  did  not  pass  without  hitches. 
It  was  seen  at  once  that  the  parts  had  been  badly  copied,  for  it 
was  necessary  to  stop  at  each  measure  to  correct  the  gross  mis- 
takes,— a  thing  that  always  greatly  disquiets  an  orchestra  and  dis- 
poses it  usually  against  the  work  itself.  This  rehearsal  was  over, 
and  the  parts  were  given  to  poor  Franck,  who  was  upset  by  this 
blundering.  It  was  necessary  in  two  days  (for  the  second  rehearsal 
was  at  hand)  to  look  over  and  correct  all  the  orchestral  parts  and 
even  to  copy  again  a  certain  number  of  them  which  were  illegible." 


*  * 


This  Symphonic  Piece  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
ophicleide,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

Maestoso  poco  lento,  D  major,  4-4.  The  chief  constituent  elements 
are  the  motive  to  which  d'Indy  has  already  alluded,  which  is  an- 
nounced by  the  clarinet,  repeated  by  flute  and  oboe,  and  then  de- 
veloped by  the  strings ;  an  energetic  phrase,  given  to  the  trombones, 
"which  seems,"  as  M.  fitienne  Destranges  says,  "the  affirmation  of 
a  Credo";  a  recollection  of  the  Noel  in  the  first  part  of  "The  Ke- 
demption"— "Devant  la  loi  nouvelle";  the  return  and  the  develop- 
ment by  different  instruments  of  the  first  motif;  the  reappearance 
of  the  Archangel's  air,  at  first  pianissimo  for  the  clarinet  and  then 
arriving  through  a  crescendo  to  an  impressive  fortissimo;  and  at 
last  the  affirmative  trombone  phrase  and  a  final  use  of  the  Noel 
chorus 


Concerto  in'F'majok,  for  Violin," Flute,  Oboe,  Trumpet,  with 
accompaniment  of  two  vlolins,  vlola,  violoncello,  and  harp- 
SICHORD      Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750.) 

This  composition  is  the  second  of  the  six  Brandenburg  concertos. 
Completed  March  24,  1721,  they  were  written  in  answer  to  the  wish  of 
a  Prussian  prince,  Christian  Ludwig,  Margraf  of  Brandenburg,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  Great  Elector  by  a  second  wife.  The  prince  was 
provost  of  the  Cathedral  at  Halberstadt.     He  was  a  bachelor,  and  he 
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lived  now  at  Bedin  and  now  on  his  estate  at  Malchow.  Fond  of 
music,  and  not  in  an  idle  way.  he  was  extravagant  in  his  tastes  and 
mode  of  life,  and  often  went  beyond  his  income  of  nearly  fifty  thousand 
thalers.  He  nun  Bach  -some  say  at  Carlsbad — in  1718  or  1720,  and 
asked  him  to  write  some  pieces  for  his  private  orchestra,  which  con- 
tained players  of  hi^h  reputation. 

Bach  -nit  the  pieces  entitled  "Concerts  avec  Plusieurs  Instruments" 
to  Berlin,  with  a  dedication  in  French.  This  dedication  was  probably 
written  by  some  courtier  at  Cothen,  where  Bach  was  then  living. 
Nothing  is  known  about  the  reception,  nor  is  it  known  whether  they 
were  ever  played  at  the  palace  of  the  prince.  It  was  his  habit  to  cata- 
logue his  music;  but  the  name  of  Bach  was  not  found  in  the  list,  although 
the  names  of  Vivaldi,  Venturing  Valentin,  Brescianello,  and  other 
writers  of  concertos,  were  recorded.  Spit t a  thinks  that  the  pieces  were 
probably  included  in  miscellaneous  lots,  as  "77  concertos  by  different 
masters  and  for  various  instruments  at  4  ggr  (altogether  12  thlr,  20 
ggr)";  or  "100  concertos  by  different  masters  for  various  instruments 
— No.  3,  3  16th."  The  Brandenburg  concertos  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  J.  P.  Kirnberger.  They  were  then  owned  by  the  Princess 
Amalie,  si<ter  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  a  pupil  of  Kirnberger.  Their 
next  and  final  home  was  the  Royal  Library,  Berlin.  They  were  edited 
by  S.  YV.  Dehn,  and  published  by  Peters,  Leipsic,  in  1850. 

In  the  dedication  to  "Son  Altesse  Royalle,  Monseigneur  Cretien 
Louis.  Marggraf  de  Brandenbourg,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,"  dated  Cothen, 
March  21,  1721,  Bach  entreated  the  Margrave  "very  humbly" 
"not  to  judge  the  imperfections  of  the  concertos  by  the  severity  of 
that  fine  and  delicate1  taste  which  every  one  knows  that  he  possesses; 
bill    rather   to  see   in   them,   by  his  kind   consideration,   the   profound 

9Ded  and  the  very  humble  allegiance  which  they  seek  to  convey." 

The  original  autograph  bears  the  title  "Concerto  2do  a  l  Tromba, 
l  I  l.iuio.  l  Bautbois,  l  Violino  concertati,  S  2  Violini,  1  Viola 6  Violone 
in  Ripieno  col  Violoncello  <v  Basso  per  il  Cembalo." 

The  original   version  has    seldom    been    used,  mainly  00    account   of 

the  high  range  of  Bach's  music  for  the  trumpet.     Kretrachmar  sug- 

bed  instead  of  the  trumpet  a  second  violin  rather  than  the  ( '  clarinet 

or  the  lower  octave  of  t rumpei .     Felix  Mottl  divided  th<i  trumpet  part 

between  two  trumpets.     He  used  the  lower  octaves  in  the  extreme 

passages  and   lie  added  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns.     Thlfl 
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Bach 

Concerto  No.  2  in  F  major,  for  Violin,  Flute,  Oboe,  and 
Trumpet  (Messrs.  Fradkin,  Laurent,  Longy, 
Heim)  (Harpsichord  accompaniment  by  Charles 
W.  Adams) 

Beethoven 

Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92 
Overture  to  "Leonore,"  No.  3 

Berlioz 

Overture  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,    Op.  9 

Borodin 

Symphony  in  B  minor,  No.  2 

Brahms 

Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  2,  Op.  73 

Dtjeas 

"L'Apprenti  Sorcier,"  Scherzo  ("The  Sorcerer's  Appren- 
tice") (after  a  ballad  by  Goethe) 

Fatjre 

Suite  from  the  stage  music  to  Haraucourt's  Comedy 
"Shylock" 

France 

Symphonic  Piece  from  the  Symphonic  Poem,  "La  Re- 
demption" 

Handel 

Concerto  Grosso,  No.  5,  in  D  major,  for  String  Orchestra 
(edited  by  G.  F.  Kogel)  (Messrs.  Fradkin    and 
Noack,  Solo  Violins;    Mr.  Barrier,  Solo  Viola; 
Mr.  Malkin,  Solo  Violoncello) 
d'Indy 

Symphonic  Variations,  "Istar,"  Op.  42 

LOEFFLER 

Poeme,  "La  Bonne  Chanson" 

Mozart 

Symphony  in  C  major  with  Fugue-Finale,   "Jupiter" 
(K.  551) 
Rabaud 

"La  Procession  Nocturne,"  Symphonic  Poem  (after 
Lenau) 

Ravel 

Rapsodie  Espagnole 

RlMSKY-KoRSAKOFF 

"Sadko,"  a  Tone  Picture 

Saint-Saens 

Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  3,  Op.  78 
"Phaeton,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  2,  Op.  39 

Schumann 

Symphony  in  D  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  120 


Weber 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe" 
Overture  to  "Der  Freischutz" 


V.     March  22 

I.  November  9 

III.  January  11 

IV.  February  8 
II.  December  7 
IV.     February  8 

II.  December  7 
IV.     February  8 

V.     March  22 

I.     November  9 

I.  November  9 

I.     November  9 

II.  December  7 

III.  January  11 
III.     January  11 

V.     March  22 


V.     March  22 
IV.     February  8 


III.     January  11 


II.     December  7 
V.     March  22 
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-<>n  was  played  for  the  first  fciinfl  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  concert, 

mber  28,  1901,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor. 
Mr.  Rabaud  has  given  the  music  for  solo  trumpet  to  two  trumpets; 
otherwise  the  -core  of  Bach  is  followed. 

I.  A1K  pro,  alia  breva.  F  major. 

II.  Andante.  D  minor.  3-1.    The  movement  i<  based  <>n  a  subject 

that    ifi  given   first    to   the  solo   violin.     Scored   for    tlute,  oboe,   violin, 

violoncello,  and  harpsichord. 

III.  Allegro  a— ai.  F  major.  2-4. 

"The  limitations  of  the  trumpet  cause  the  subject  of  the  first  move- 
ment to  have  rather  an  Italian  air,  as  it  was  inevitable  to  base  the 
passages   allotted   to   it    mainly   on   the   component    notes  of  a   chord; 

Otherwise  that  instrument  does  its  best  to  play  the  same  type  of  pas- 
sages as  the  violins.  The  middle  movement  is  a  kind  of  quartet  be- 
tween   the   tlute.    hautboy,    violin,   and    'cello;    and   the   last    a   showy 

movement  in  which  the  trumpet  figures  very  gaily,  and  has  a  pail 

which  is  almost  unplayable  in  modern  times  owing  to  the  extreme 
altitude  to  which  it  is  called  to  rise.'' — C.  Hubert  H.  Parry's  "Johann 
Sebastian  Bach.'' 

Mottl  said  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  published  in  1901:  "Perhaps 
a  talented  builder  will  invent  an  Instrument  which,  keeping  the  quality 
of  the  trumpet ,  may  provide  the  means  of  performing  the  original  score. 
In  that  case,  of  course,  my  arrangement  must  be  instantly  ignored.'1 


-   dko."'  a  Toni  Picture,  Op.  5 

Nicolas  Andhk.ikviicii   Ki.m>kv- Korsakoff 

(Horn  nt  Tiklivin.  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  Russia,  March  is.  is  it;  {\wd  at 

Petrograd,  June  21,  L908. 

This  orchestral  fantasia  has  been  called  the  first  Russian  symphonic 
poem.     It  wa<  composed  in  L867;    the  first  performance  in  Germany 

at    a   meeting  of  the  (  iernian   CongTOM  01   Musician-  at    Altenhnr^ 
in    1^7h;     it   wis  afterwards   revi-ed   in    1M>1    and   published   in   the   new 

version  in  L892. 

-    iko,"  dedicated  to  Mil >  Balakireff,  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes, 

oboe-,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 

trombones,    bass    tuba,     kettledrums,     ba<>    drum,    cymbals,     tain-tain. 
harp,  and  M  rim:-. 

li.  ntainfl  a  programme  note,  which  may  be  Englished  freely 

"The  Bnip  bearing  Badko,  a  famous  gusli  player,  is  becalmed 

on  the  hiL''  I!  thrown  overboard  by  the  fellow-travcllcrsjis  a 
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1919-1920  Thirty-ninth  Season 


FIVE  THURSDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 

November  6  December  4 

January  8  February  5  March  1 8 

FIVE  SATURDAY  MATINEES 

November  8  December  6  January  10 

February  7  March  20 


NOTE:   The  Programmes   of  the  Evening  and  the  Afternoon   Concerts  are 

entirely  different. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS 

Subscribers  have  the  right  until  May  1,  1919,  to  retain  for 
next  season  the  seats  they  now  hold.  They  may  do  so  by 
notifying  W.  H.  Brennan,  Manager,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston. 
Seats  not  subscribed  for  by  May  1  will  be  allotted  to  new 
applicants. 


Under  the  terms  of  the   recent   Federal   Revenue  Act,  tickets  for 
SYMPHONY  CONCERTS  will  be  exempt  from  any  admission  tax. 


All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager,  - 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
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propitiatory  offering  to  the  Sea  King,  who  receives  him  in  his  domain, 
while  the  ship  sails  on.  There  is  a  great  company  beneath  the  waves, 
for  the  Sea  King  is  celebrating  the  wedding  of  his  daughter  to  the 
Ocean.  He  compels  Sadko  to  play  on  his  gusli,  and  they  all  dance  to 
the  music.  Spectres  appear;  the  dance  grows  wilder  and  wilder; 
stormier  and  stormier  are  the  billows.  Sadko  breaks  the  strings  of 
his  instrument;  an  end  is  put  to  the  dancing,  the  sea  grows  calm,  and 
it  is  soon  dark  and  still  in  the  ocean  depths." 

"Sadko"  begins  with  a  musical  representation  of  the  calm  sea  of 
the  legend,  moderato  assai,  D-ilat  major,  6-4,  pp,  violas,  then  violins 
and  a  long  drum-roll  pp.  Energetic  chords  anil  ligurea  are  afterwards 
interjected.  Sadko,  thrown  overboard,  sinks.  Short  phrases  in  D 
major,  first  for  clarinet,  then  for  violoncello  (D  major,  3-4),  serve  as 
thematic  material  for  alluring  and  curiously  orchestrated  strains.  The 
second  section  portrays  the  Sea  King's  festival.  Long  drawn  out  mel- 
odies are  heard;  arpeggios  of  harp  and  wood-wind  flow  about  them; 
there  are  mocking  figures  formed  out  of  the  phrases  above  mentioned; 
and  now  the  wood-wind  instruments  chuckle,  and  the  billows  begin 
to  swell  (strings).  The  opening  measures  of  the  sea-calm  reappear. 
Foregoing  motives  are  worked  over,  and  soon  full  harp  chords  intro- 
duce Sadko  playing  his  gusli.  A  dance  melody  for  muted  strings, 
D-flat,  2-4,  enters,  and  is  developed  into  a  more  pronounced  form.  The 
dance  grows  livelier  and  turns  into  an  orgy.  The  ocean  roars,  and 
after  the  introduction  of  the  whole  pulsatile  battery  (drums,  cym- 
bals, gong,  etc.)  Sadko  breaks  the  strings  of  the  gusli,  and  the  sea 
quickly  calms  down  to  the  musical  form  of  the  opening  measures. 

This  story  of  sea  adventure  fascinated  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  who  was 
intended  for  a  naval  career,  and  served  for  several  years  in  the  navy; 
he  wrote  hifi  first  symphony  when  he  was  a  midshipman,  and  left  the 
sea  for  music  in    L873,   though  he  was  then  appointed  inspector  of  all 

the  bands  of  the  fleet,  and  filled  this  position  till  L884.  The  tale  of 
Sadko  fascinated  him,  as  did  that  of  Sindbad  (see  the  "Scheherazade" 

BUite).  Not  only  did  he  write  "Sadko,"  a  musical  picture,  but  he  also 
wrote  an  Opera,  "Sadko  of  Novgorod,"  produced  at   Moscow  very  late 

in  L897. 

This  "Musical  Picture"  was  used  by  Serge  de  Dighileff's  Ballet  Russe 
visiting  this  country  in  the  Beason  of   \^\^  17.    The  ballet  "Sadko" 
produced  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  November  9,  L916. 
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Ovekture,  "Der  Freischutz"     ....    Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

11  Der  Freischutz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  1821. 
The  cast  was  as  follows:  Agathe,  Caroline  Seidler;  Aennchen,  Johanna 
Eunike;  Brautjungfer,  Henriette  Reinwald;  Max,  Heinrich  Stumer; 
Ottaker,  Gottlieb  Rebenstein;  Kuno,  Carl  Wauer;  Caspar,  Heinrich 
Blume;  Eremit,  Georg  Gern;  Kilian,  August  Wiedemann;  Samiel, 
Hillebrand.  It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre, 
Schauspielhaus,  erected  by  Schinkel  in  1819-21,  to  replace  the  original 
building,  which  was  burned  down  in  1817.  Weber  wrote  in  his  diary 
that  the  opera  was  received  with  "incredible  enthusiasm;  Overture  and 
Folk-song  were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen  music-pieces  were 
stormily  applauded.  Everything  went  exceedingly  well,  and  was  sung 
con  amove.  I  was  called  before  the  curtain  and  took  Mad.  [sic]  Seidler 
and  Mile,  [sic]  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could  not  get  hold  of  the  others. 
Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying.  'Soli  Deo  Gloria."'  Some  of  these 
verses  were  malicious,  and  reflected  on  Spontini,  much  to  Weber's 
distress. 

Weber  began  work  on  the  overture  February  22,  1820;  and  May  13 
he  noted  in  his  diary:  " Overture  of  'Die  Jagersbraut'  finished,  and  with 
it  the  whole  opera.  God  be  praised,  and  to  Him  alone  be  the  glory." 
("Die  Jagersbraut"  was  the  original  title  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  kept 
until  into  the  year  1820,  when  Weber  changed  it  to  "Der  Freischutz" 
at  the  advice  of  Count  Bruhl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  Court  theatres.) 
Weber  heard  the  music  for  the  first  time  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Dresden 
orchestra,  June  10,  1820,  and  this  was  the  first  music  of  the  opera  that 
he  heard. 

The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copenhagen, 
October  8,  1820.  Weber  was  making  a  tour  through  North  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  second  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  October 
31,  1820.  And  before  the  performance  of  the  opera  itself  the  overture 
was  played  for  the  third  time  at  Dresden,  December  18,  1820,  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  Weber's  friend  Heinrich  Joseph  Barmann,  the  brilliant 
clarinetist. 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
measures  of  this  overture  are  in  the  opera  itself,  and  yet  there  is  no 
thought  of  patchwork.  As  Mr.  Mees  has  well  said:  "Weber's  overture, 
far  from  being  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  tunes,  is  absolutely  symmetrical 
in  form,  in  that  it  comprises  an  exposition  of  the  melodies  utilized,  a 
section  in  which  they  are  worked  out,  and  a  climacteric  coda." 

Although  the  originality  of  the  music  is  striking,  Weber  did  not 
escape  the  charge  of  plagiarism;  and  this  charge  has  been  repeated 
by  some  who  evidently  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  for 
themselves.     Weber  was  accused  of  appropriating  a  theme  from  the 
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piano  eoncerto  in  D  major,  Ob.  s.  of  J.  L.  Buhner  (1787-1860),  the 
singular  being  who  was  supposed  to  have  >:it  to  HoffmaD  for  his  por- 
trait of  Johannes  Kreisler.  This  theme  was  used  by  Weber,  they  say, 
in  measures  12,  L3,  1 1.  of  the  Allegro  of  Agathe's  grand  aria,  as  well  as 

at  the  beginning  of  the  Beoond,  chief,  and  the  last  theme  of  the  overture, 
the  theme  that  also  OCCUTS  at  the  end  of  the  opera. 

Hie  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4-4,     After  eight  measures  of 

introduction  there  is  a  part-song  for  four  horns.     This  section  of  the 

rture   ifl  not    connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent   stage  action. 

After  the  quarter  the  Sarnie!  motive  appears,  and  there  is  the  thought 

\I;i\  and  his  temptation.     The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  inolto 

vivace.  ('  minor.  2-2.     The  sinister  music  rises  to  a  climax,  which  is 

repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet   in  the  Wolfs  Glen. 

In  the  next  episode1,  K-ilat   major,  themes  associated  with  Max  (clari- 

and  Agathe  (first   violins  and  clarinet)  appear.    The  climax  of 

the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major,  and  there  is  use  of  Agathe's 

theme.     There  is  repetition  of  the  demoniac  music  that  introduces  the 

Allegro,  and  Samiel's  motive  dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda, 

C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is  the  Mpotheosis  of  Agathe. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 

300118,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and 

strings. 

The  first   performance  of  "Der  Freischuts"  in  the  United  States 

an    Engliah    version    produced   at    the   Park   Theatre,    New    York, 

March  2*  L825.  The  chief  singers  were  Miss  Kelly,  Mrs.  1).  Luce, 
Wbodhull,  and  Clarke.     Mi—  Lydia   Kelly  was  a  niece  of  Michael 

Kelly,  singer  and  the  author  of  the  amusing  Memoirs.     She  is  described 

as  "rather  ma-ciiline  in  appearance.*'  Her  COStumeS  were  distin- 
guished for  "richness  and  elegance/1     She  had  "never-failing  animal 

Spirits,  good  humor,  and  vivacity."      She  married  a  French  baron,  who 

left  her  as  .-<»<. i)  as  she  failed  to  be  a  profitable  investment. 

:,!,  1.'.  1826,  in  big  "History  of  Ihfl  N«-w  Vork  StARe"  (1903). 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


PIANIST  INSTRUCTION 

The  principles  of  Leschetizky  presented  in  a  definite  and  comprehensive  manner 
STUDIO,  HOTEL  HEMENWAY,  BOSTON 

Telephone.  Back  Bay  3180 


SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcheson, 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Zabelle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,  Ellis 
Rhodes,  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 
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BEL  CANTO 

-     -     1425  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


TWELFTH  SEASON 


GERTRUDE  MARSHALL.  Violin 
RUTH  STICKNEY,  Violin 

Telephone,  Beach  4197 


ADELINE  PACKARD.  Viola 
HAZEL  L'AFRICAIN.  'Cello 

Management  A.  H.  HANDLEY 

160  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

Teacher  of  Singing 
No.  509  Pierce  Building     ....     Boston 
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805-806  Carnegie  Hall       NEW  YORK  CITY 


ENRICO 


CELLIST 
French  School  Lessons  by  Appointment 

Address.  15  Vancouver  Street,  Boston 
Phone  :  Residence.  Rox.  5063-R 


SOPRANO  SOLOIST 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Lang  Studios      .      .      .     6  Newbury  Street 


CONTRALTO 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

LANG  STUDIOS,  6  NEWBURY  STREET 


AMERICAN  PIANIST  and  ACCOMPANIST 

RECITALS.  MUSICALES.  CONCERTS 
Authorized  representative  of  the  most  modern  ideas  in 
piano  technic.  Primary,  Advanced  and  Teachers'  Courses 
Studio.  6  NEWBURY  STREET,  Tel.,  B.B.  3529-R 
Residence.  HOTEL  HEMENWAY.  TeL  B.B.  3180 
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The  regulations  of  the  Academy  of  Music  will  not  permit  the  distribution  of  these 
programme  books  at  the  concert.  They  may  be  had  at  the  liegeman  Drug  Co.,  Fulton 
Street  and  Lafayette  Avenue 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC       .         .         .        BROOKLYN 

Friday  Evening,  November  8,  at  8.15 

Under   the   auspices  of  the   Brooklyn   Institute   of  Arts   and   Sciences  and   the   Philharmonic 

Society  of  Brooklyn. 
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President 
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JUDGE  FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE 
M.   A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE 
JOHN   ELLERTON   LODGE 
FREDERICK  E.   LOWELL 
ARTHUR   LYMAN 
HENRY   B.   SAWYER 
GALEN    L.   STONE 
BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


BROOKLYN 


INCORPORATED 
Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  8 
AT  8.15 


COPYRIGHT,  1918,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INCORPORATED 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  AssistantManager 


"The  world  needs  music  more  when  it's  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
nodon  of."— JOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.  It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all.  that 
appeals  to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  of  the  home,  the 
instrument  that  should  be  in  every  household.  And  the  greatest 
among  pianos  is  the  STEINWAY,  prized  and  cherished  throughout 
the  wide  world  by  all  lovers  of  good  music.  Or,  in  the  words  of  a 
well-known  American  writer:  "Wherever  human  hearts  are  sad  or 
glad,  and  songs  are  sung,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  keys  respond  to 
loves  caress,  there   is   known,   respected,  revered      loved—  the  name 

and  fame  of  STEINWAY." 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application 

Sold  on   convenient  payments 

Old  pianos    taken   in   exchange 

Inspection    iniitnl 


STEINWAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 

I(i7  109  EAST  Uth  STREET,  NKW  YORK  CITY 
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Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Fradkin,  F.                     Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.        Hoffmann, 
Noack,  S. 

Rissland,  K. 
J.                    Theodorowicz,  J. 

Bak,  A. 
Mahn,  F. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Traupe,  W. 

Goldstein, 
Thillois,  F. 

H.                   Sauvlet,  H. 

Griinberg,  M. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Di  Natale,  J. 

Tak,  E. 
Fiedler,  B. 

Spoor,  S.                          Goldstein,  S. 
Ringwall,  R.                      Henkle,  R. 

Gunderson,  R. 
Diamond,  S. 

Deane,  C. 
Balas,  J. 

Kurth,  R.                          Bryant,  M. 
Fiedler,  G.                        Zsiga,  L. 

Violas. 

Barrier,  C. 
Wittmann,  F. 

Werner,  H. 
Berlin,  V. 

v.Veen,  H.          Fiedler,  A. 
Mager,  G.           Langley,  A. 

Violoncellos. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C 
Tartas,  M. 

Malkin,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Miquelle,  G. 
Nagel,R. 

Barth,  C.             Belinski,  M. 
•  Nast,  L.               Mingels,  E. 

Basses. 

Fabrizio,  E. 
Stockbridge,  C 

Villani,  A. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K 
Jaeger,  A. 

•Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

DeMailly,  C. 
Brooke,  A. 
Knight,  W. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus, 

Sand,  A. 
Forlani,  N. 
H.                   Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Mueller,  E. 
Piller,  B. 

Piccolo, 

English  Horn. 

Bass  Clarinet 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stievenard,  E. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hess,  M. 

: 

Heim,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Nappi,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Sordillo,  F. 
Mausebach,  A, 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps. 

Tympani.                             Percussion. 

Jaeger,  A. 

Holy,  A. 
Cella,  T. 

Neumann,  S.             Ludwig,  C. 
Gardner,  C.              Zahn,  F. 

Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ. 
Snow,  A. 

Librarian. 
Mann,  J. 

The  Artist 


AND  THE 
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The  wonderful,  rich  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  very  conception 
of  beauty. — Levitzki. 

It   has   that   refined  quality,   that   warm   and    luscious   tone   which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual   appeal. — A  Ida. 

The   Baldwin   Piano    has  no  peer   in  faithfully   voicing   an   artist's 
spirit. — Brown. 

I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano. — La  Forge. 

The  beautiful  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  merits  its  popularity. — A  mato. 

Lsing  a  Baldwin,  we  rest  assured  that  we  have  an  instrument  which 
will  meet  every  requirement.— Fanning. 

Hie  Baldwin  Piano  is  a  most  wonderful  help  and  support. — Nielsen. 

I  consider  the  Baldwin  the  Stradivarius  of  the  few  really  great  Pianos 
of  the  world. — De  Pachmann. 

A  tone  tli.it  blends  so  well  with  my  voice.—  Sembrich. 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC       -        -        -        .       BROOKLYN 


Thirty-first  Season  in  Brooklyn 


FIRST  CONCERT 

SEASON  1918-1919 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  8 
AT  8.15 


By  courtesy  of  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza, 
PIERRE  MONTEUX  conducts  this  concert 


PROGRAMME 


Franck  Symphony  in  D  minor 

I.  Lento;  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Allegretto. 

III.  Allegro  non  troppo. 


Schumann        ....    Overture  to  Byron's  "Manfred,"  Op.  115 

Mozart  .         .         <  Recitative,  "E   Susanna  non   vien?"  and 

Aria,  "Dove  Sono,"  from  "Le  Nozze  di 
Figaro"  (Act  III.,  Scene  8) 

D'Indy  ....         Symphonic  Variations,  "Istar,"  Op.  42 

Debussy  .         .   Recitative  and  Air  of  Lia  from  "L'Enfant  Prodigue" 

Debussy  ....      "Iberia":  "Images"  for  Orchestra,  No.  2 

I.     "Par  les  rues  et  par  les  chemins"  ("In  the  streets  and  waysides").    , 
II.     "Les  parfums  de  la  nuit"  ("The  odorous  night"). 
III.     "Le  matin  d'un  jour  de  fete"  ("The  morning  of  a  festal  day"). 


SOLOIST 
FLORENCE  EASTON 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 

5 


Symphony  in   D  minok.  rOB  ORCHESTRA     .     .     .     .-     C&sar  Franck 
(Born  at  Li^ge,  Belgium,  on  December  10,  1822;  died  at  Paris  on 

November   8,    lM'O.  i 

This  symphony  was  produced  at  the  Conservatory,  Paris.  Feb- 
ruary 17.  1889.*  It  was  composed  in  L888  and  completed  on  August 
22  of  thai  year,  it  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  <»n  April  15,  L899,  Mr. 
Gericke  conductor,  and  it  was  also  played  at  its  concerts  on  Decem- 
ber 23  of  that  year,  February  11  and  April  -L\  \{m):k  January  28, 
1910,  November  25,  L911,  danuary  3.  1914,  May  I,  1915,  and  Decem- 
ber 8,  L916.  It  was  played  at  the  benefit  concert  to  Mr,  Wilhelm 
Gericke,  April  24,  1906. 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Henri  Duparc.  is  scored  for  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  two 
-cons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a^iston,  three  trom- 
bones, one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  harp,  and  strings. 

Vincent  d'Indy  in  his  Life  of  Franckf  gives  some  particulars 
about  the  first  performance  of  the  Symphony  in  I)  minor.  'The  per- 
formance was  quite  against  the  wish  of  most  members  of  the  famous 
orchestra,  and  was  only  pushed  through  thanks  to  the  benevolent 
obstinacy  of  the  conductor,  Jules  Garcin.     The  Butfecrfyers  could 

make  neither  head   nor  tail  of  it.  and  the  musical  authorities  were 

much  in  the  same  position.  I  inquired  of  one  of  them  a  professor  at 
the  Conservatoire,  and  a  kind  of  factotum  on  the  committee — what 
he  thought  of  the  work.  'That,  a  symphony?'  he  replied  in  contemp- 
tuous banes,    •r.ut,  my  dear  sir,  who  ever  heard  of  writing  for  the 

IMi  horn   in  a   symphony?     dust   mention  a  single  Symphony  l>y 

Baydn  or  Beethoven  Introducing  the  English  horn.    There,  well,  you 

•Krimrk  v.  ymphony  f->r  orcheatm   and  choro  he\M  text   )>.\    Slcajrd  and 

.   and  produced  at  ■  coilcerl   <»f  the  National  So 
pch   i(>.  ISHH      He  also  wrote  In  u\<  earlier  year*  o  Bymphony,  "The  Sermon  on 
toe  Mount,"  after  iii<-  manner  of   I  ymphoulc  poemi     The  mauuacrlpl  exists,  bill 

iblished 

i  Tl  -ell. 


FREDRIC  FRADKIN 

CONCERT  MASTER 

BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

H  ///  accept  a  limited  ruunbci  qf  pupils 
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see— your  Franck's  music  may  be  whatever  you  please,  but  it  will 
certainly  never  be  a  symphony  !'  This  was  the  attitude  of  the  Con- 
servatoire in  the  year  of  grace  1889.  j 

"At  another  door  of  the  concert  hall,  the  composer  of  'Faustf  es- 
corted by  a  train  of  adulators,  male  and  female,  fulminated  a  kind 
of  papal  decree  to  the  effect  that  this  symphony  was  the  affirmation 
of  incompetence  pushed  to  dogmatic  lengths.  For  sincerity  and  dis- 
interestedness we  must  turn  to  the  composer  himself,  when,  on  his 
return  from  the  concert,  his  whole  family  surrounded  him,  asking 
eagerly  for  news.  'Well,  were  you  satisfied  with  the  effect  on  the 
public?  Was  there  plenty  of  applause?'  To  which  'Father  Franck/ 
thinking  only  of  his  work,  replied  with  a  beaming  countenance :  'Oh, 
it  sounded  well ;  just  as  I  thought  it  would  !'  " 

The  following  analysis  is  based,  in  a  measure,  on  a  synopsis  pre- 
pared by  Cesar  Franck  for  the  first  performance  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory concert: — 

I.  Lento,  D  minor,  4-4.  There  is  first  a  slow  and  sombre  intro- 
duction, which  begins  with  the  characteristic  figure,  the  thesis  of  the 
first  theme  of  the  movement  ('cellos  and  basses).  This  phrase  is  de- 
veloped for  some  thirty  measures,  and  leads  into  the  Allegro,  or  first 
movement  proper.  Allegro  non  troppo,  D  minor,  2-2.  The  theme  is 
given  out  by  all  the  strings  and  developed  with  a  new  antithesis. 
Mr.  Apthorp  remarks  in  his  analysis  of  this  symphony :  "It  is  notice- 
able that,  whenever  this  theme  comes  in  slow  tempo,  it  has  a  differ- 
ent antithesis  from  when  it  comes  in  rapid  tempo.  The  characteristic 
figure  (thesis)  reminds  one  a  little,  especially  by  its  rhythm  and 
general  rise  and  fall,  of  the  'Muss  es  seinf  (Must  it  be?)  theme  in 
Beethoven's  last  quartet,  in  F  major."  There  is  a  short  develop- 
ment, and  the  opening  slow  passage  returns,  now  in  F  minor,  which 
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Brooklyn's  Oldest  Piano  House,  and  for  over  30  years  the  home  of  the 


and  several  other  well-known  Pianos, —  every  one  absolutely  guaranteed  to  be  as 
represented. 

PLAYER-PIANOS  from  $450.00  to  $800.00 

The  very  best  Player  Mechanism  with  which  every  shade  of  musical  expression  can 

be  perfectly  expressed. 

Old  Pianos  Taken  in  Exchange.  New  Pianos  for  Rent. 

Tuning  and  Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 


I  B  resumption  ot*  the  Allegro  DOD  troppo.  now  also  in  F 
minor.  Tliis  leads  to  the  appearance  of  the  second  theme,  molto  can- 
tabUe,  V  major,  for  the  Strings,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  a  third 
theme  of  a  highly  energetic  nature,  which  is  much  used  in  the  ensu- 
Ing  development,  and  also  reappears  in  the  Finale.  The  free  fan- 
tasia is  Long  and  elaborate.  Then  there  is  a  return  of  the  theme  of 
the  Introduction,  which  is  now  given  out  fortissimo  and  in  canonic 
Imitation  between  the  bass  (trombones,  tuba,  and  basses)  and  a 
middle  voice  (trumpets  and  cornets)  against  full  harmony  in  the 
of  the  'orchestra.  The  theme  of  the  Allegro  non  troppo  is  re- 
sumed, and  leads  to  the  end  of  the  first  movement. 

II.  Allegretto,  B-llat  minor,  3-4.  The  movement  begins  with 
pizzicato  chords  lor  the  string  orchestra  and  harp.  The  theme,  of  a 
gentle  and  melancholy  character,  is  sung  by  the  English  horn.  The 
first  period  is  completed  by  clarinet,  horn,  and  flute.  The  violins 
then  announce  a  second  theme,  dolce  cantabile,  in  B-flat  major.  The 
English  horn  and  other  wind  instruments  take  up  fragments  of  the 
first  motive,  in  B-llat  minor.  Now  comes  a  new  part,  which  the  com- 
poser himself  characterizes  as  a  scherzo.  The  theme,  of  lively 
nature,  but  pianissimo,  is  given  to  the  first  violins.  Clarinets  intone 
a  theme  against  the  restless  figuration  of  the  violins,  and  this  is 
developed  with  various  modulations  until  the  opening  theme  returns. 


Getting  Full  Benefit  from  a 
Concert  Programme 

HEARING    a   beautiful    concert,   then   going 
borne  and  fixing  it  indelibly  on  your  mind 
by  having  your  \  ictrola  play  over  the  composi- 
II  that  you  liked  best  in  it.  is  the  best  way  to 
•  tli/r  the  benefit  you  get  from  good  music. 

The   \  ictrola    XVII    ll   B   perfect   instrument;    in 

its    beauty   of    app«-.iran<  <•.    in    its    loveliness   of 

tonr.       It    is    S275.00.    and    may    he    bought    on      sjj^' 

easy  pay  me: 

r   hrar,j  fa  wonderful  W  nil  m«dr  l.y  tlir  BoftOQ  Symph<>n> 

Orchettra  ?     Wc  have   tdmi. 
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first  in  G  minor,  then  in  C  minor.  '  Then  the  whole  opening  section, 
announced  by  the  English  horn,  is  combined  with  the  chief  theme  of 
the  scherzo,  given  to  the  violins. 

III.  Finale :  Allegro  non  troppo,  2-2.  After  a  few  energetic  in- 
troductory measures  the  chief  theme  appears,  dolce  cantabile,  in 
violoncellos  and  bassoons.  After  the  first  period  of  nearly  sixty 
measures,  a  phrase  in  B  major,  announced  by  the  brass,  is  answered 
by  the  strings.  A  more  sombre  motive  follows  in  violoncellos  and 
basses.  The  opening  theme  of  the  second  movement  now  reappears 
(English  horn),  accompanied  by  a  figure  in  triplets.  The  composer 
gives  this  description  of  the  remainder  of  the  movement:  Develop- 
ment of  the  themes  of  the  Finale.  A  marked  retard  in  the  tempo.  A 
fragment  of  the  opening  theme  of  the  second  movement  alternates 
with  fragments  of  the  sombre  third  theme  of  the  Finale.  Resump- 
tion of  the  original  tempo,  with  a  great  crescendo,  which  ends  in  a 
climax, — the  restatement  of  the  opening  D  major  theme  with  all  pos- 
sible sonority.  The  chief  theme  of  the  second  movement  returns,  also 
with  great  sonority.  The  volume  of  tone  subsides,  and  the  third 
theme  of  the  first  movement  reappears.  This  leads  to  a  coda,  con- 
structed from  the  chief  themes  of  the  first  movement  in  conjunction 
with  the  opening  theme  of  the  Finale. 


*  * 


M 


There  are  many  special  reasons  why  this  year  of  all  years  should 
bring  music  into  the  home,  and  Loeser's  can  give  a  music  service 
that  perhaps  no  other  store  in  the  city  can  equal. 


Whichever  you  choose,  you  will  find  here  the  best  instruments,  the 
lowest  prices,  the  surest  guarantee,  and  the  terms  of  payment  that 
fit  your  need. 
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M.  d'Indy  in  his  Life  of  Francl  little  about  the  structure  of 

this  symphony,  although   he  devotes  ■   chapter  to   Franck's   string 

quartet. 

Franck's  sonata  for  vinlm  and  piano,  ho  calls  atton- 

t«>  the  : :t ft  thai  tin-  tirst  of  Ha  organic  germs  is  used  as  the 

theme  of  the  lour  movements  of  the  work.     "From  this  moment 

cyclical  form,  tin-  basis  of  modern  symphonic  art.  was  created  and 

«•<»!  srrratod."     Ho  1  lion  adds  : — 

••The   majestic,   plastic,   and   perfectly   beautiful   symphony   in  D 
inin<»r  la  constructed  on  the  same  method.    I  purposely  use  the  word 

method  for  this  reason:  after  having  Long  described  Franck  as  an 
empiricist  and  an  improvisator — which  is  radically  wrong — his  ene- 
mies (of  whom,  in  spite  of  his  incomparable  goodness,  he  made, 
many  i  and  his  ignorant  detractors  suddenly  changed  their  views 
and  called  him  a  musical  mathematician,  who  subordinated  inspira- 
tion and  impulse  to  a  conscientious  manipulation  ol  form.  This,  we 
may  observe  in  [Hlffiag,  is  a  eonnnon  reproach  brought  by  the  igno- 
rant Philistine  againd  the  dreamer  and  the  genius.   Yet  where  can 

w<*  point  to  a  composer  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
who  could  ;md  did  — think  as  loftily  as  Franck.  or  who  could  have 
found  in  his  fervent  and  enthusiastic  heart  such  vast  ideas  as  those 
which   lie  at    the  musical   basis  of  the  Symphony,   the  Quartet,  and 

•The  Beatitudes'? 

•It  frequently  happens  in  the  history  of  art  that  a  breath  passing 

through   the  creative  spirits   of   the  day   incites   them,   without    any 

H-  mutual  understanding,  to  create  works  which  are  identical 

in  form,   if   QOl    i.  liicance.      It    i>  ea>y   1"   And  examples  of  this 

kind  of  artistic  telepathy  between  painters  and  writers,  but  the 
most  Btriking  instances  are  furnished  by  the  musical  art. 


_^^u  \                ■  3C  Mgf, 
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study,  or  ittl  ly  it  yours*  If  with  thr  piano  as  a  medium 
of  i                   i  and  note  thr  soothing  r(Int  liter  thr  rush 
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"Without  going  back  upon  the  period  we  are  now  considering,  the 
years  between  1884  and  1889  are  remarkable  for  a  curious  return  to 
pure  symphonic  form.  Apart  from  the  younger  composers,  and  one 
or  two  unimportant  representatives  of  the  old  school,  three  com- 
posers who  had  already  made  their  mark-— Lalo,  Saint-Saens,  and 
Franck — produced  true  symphonies  at  this  time,  but  widely  different 
as  regards  external  aspect  and  ideas. 

"Lalo's  Symphony  in  G  minor,*  which  is  on  very  classical  lines,  is 
remarkable  for  the  fascination  of  its  themes,  and  still  more  for, 
charm  and  elegance  of  rhythm  and  harmony,  distinctive  qualities 
of  the  imaginative  composer  of  'Le  Roi  d'Ys.' 

"The  C  minor  symphony  of  Saint-Saens, f  displaying  undoubted 
talent,  seems  like  a  challenge  to  the  traditional  laws  of  tonal  struc- 
ture ;  and  although  the  composer  sustains  the  combat  with  clever- 
ness and  eloquence,  and  in  spite  of  the  indisputable  interest  of  the 
work — founded,  like  many  others  by  this  composer,  upon  a  prose 

*  Lalo's  Symphony  in  G  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  February  13,  1887, 
at  Paris.  The  introduction  to  the  first  allegro,  passages  in  the  scherzo,  and  the  theme 
of  the  slow  movement  were  taken  by  Lalo  from  his  opera  "Fiesque,"  composed  in 
1867-68. — P.  H. 

f  Saint-Saens  wrote  his  symphony  in  C  minor  for  the  London  Philharmonic  Society. 
The  symphony  was  first  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Society  in  London,  May  19,  1886, 
when  the  composer  conducted.  It  has  been  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  in  Boston,  February  16,  1901,  March  29,  1902,  May  2,  1914,  March 
22,  1918,  and  it  was  performed  in  Boston  at  a  concert  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Saint-Saens,  November  26,  1906,  when  Dr.  Muck  conducted. — P.  H. 
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ACCOMPANIST 

Repertoire:  Arias,  Italian,  French  and  English. 
Songs  and  Ballads.     Songs  in  Costume 

Copy  of  Col.  Taylor's  letter. — Shubert  Thea- 
tre, Boston,  June  24,  1918. 
My  dear  Miss  Kingman, — The  devotion  to 
your  country  as  expressed  in  your  generous 
contribution  given  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  on 
Saturday  evening  was  sincerely  appreciated  by 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  you, 
especially  by  myself,  who  was  responsible  for 
half  the  programme.  Your  beautiful  voice 
together  with  your  charming  personality  cap- 
tivated everybody.  I  predict  for  you  a  most 
successful  future  and  shall  watch  your  career 
as  it  develops,  with  a  keen  interest. 

Very  sincerely,  CHAS.  W.  TAYLOR, 

Colonel  U.S.  Army — Cavalry. 


Management 
R.  E.  Johnston.  1451  Broadway,  N.Y. 

Residence,  517  West  113th  St.,  N.Y. 


theme.*  the  Die*  lr>h    -\r\  the  final  impression  is  that  of  doubt  ami 

sail  new. 

•Framk's  Symphony,  on   the  contrary^   is  a   continual   ascent 

towards  pore  gladness  and  life-giving  light  because  its  workmanship 

-  solid  and  iis  themes  are  manifestations  pi  Ideal  beauty.   What  is 

theft  mere  joyous,  more  sandy  vital,  than  the  principal  Bubjecl  of 

the  Finale,  around  which  all  the  other  themes  in  the  work  cluster 

ami  crystallize?  While  in  the  higher  registers  all  is  dominated  by 
that  motive  which  M.  BopartZ  has  justly  called  'the  theme  of  faith/ 
"This  symphony  was  really  bound  to  c<nn<  as  the  crown  of  the 
artistic  work  latent  during  the  six  years  to  which  I  have  been  allud- 
ing 


Oveb  ro  Byron's  "Manfred,"  Op.  115    .     .     Robert  Schumann 

.  Bora  at  Zwickau,  .tunc  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  -i\k  L8! 

Schumann,  ;i^  many  other  Germane  of  his  day.  was  a  passionate 

admirei'  of  Byron,  lie  wrote  a  chorus  and  an  aria  for  an  opera, 
founded  on  "The  Corsair."  but  he  abandoned  his  purpose,  and  the 
music   was   DOl    published.     He  set    to   music   three  of   the  "Hebrew 

Melodies.11     Bis  perturbed  spirit  found  delight  in  "Manfred,"  and 

i   thai   he  never  devoted  himself  to  composition  with  such 

•Mi  ilatlon    is  here   Dot    clear.      D'lndy   wr>t<'   "'Sur   Id   th6me 

the  theme  of  the  pro     .    Dlea    Irae      '■'    >se  here  means  s 
in,'   <<r   tuibl    between    tli  and 

8  culled    a    sequence       "Victlmne    t'nsrlniu." 

'IB."     '],:  '  r;n\"     :in>    i'\:i  inpb'-.     hilt     neither     1  A'     I.nill     imr 

X  I  \      :••  -■.!..:    Muti  r"   .    -    ..    ]  POB(  P.    II. 

t  We  muni   in  j.  i  with  the  erroneoui  view  <>f  certain  misinformed  critlca 

Pranck'H  syuiphony  as  an  offshoot   (they  do  i  Imitation, 

.-<•   i)k-  (lifff»n  work    in 

i  with 

ven  for  1 1  * < -  first   time  lit  Riijrlunil  in    I  I,  hut   II 

is  later  <  Januarj  I  be  Con 

tnphonj   was  completely  finished  V    d*I, 

i                            i  in  i  be            uf  (In                  i  nee  in  London  ;  bul  I              iment 
!•     11 
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lavish  love  and  concentration  of  power  as  in  writing  the  music  of 
"Manfred."  Wasielewski  tells  us  that,  when  Schumann  once  read 
the  poem  aloud  at  Dtisseldorf,  his  voice  broke,  he  burst  into  tearsr 
he  was  so  overcome  that  he  could  read  no  more. 

His  music  to  "Manfred"  was  written  for  performance  in  the  the- 
atre. Yet  he  made  changes  in  the  text:  he  introduced  four  spirits 
instead  of  seven  in  the  first  act;  he  abridged  the  songs  of  these 
spirits ;  he  disregarded  the  significance  of  the  seventh,  that  saith : — 

The  star  which  rules  thy  destiny 
Was  ruled,  ere  earth  began,  by  me ; 

he  curtailed  the  incantation  scene,  shortened  the  dialogue,  neglected 
the  opportunity  offered  in  the  "Song  of  the  Three  Destinies,"  and  at 
the  close  introduced  a  "Chorus  from  a  Distant  Cloister." 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

It  begins  with  "three  hurried,  syncopated  gasps"  of  the  orchestra. 
An  introduction  follows,  Langsam  (slow),  E-flat  minor,  4-4.  (The 
tonality  is  E-flat  minor,  but  Schumann  wrote  the  signature  of  E-flat 
major,  and  wrote  in  the  G -flats  and  C-flats  as  accidentals.)     There 
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THE  KILTIES'  MARCH 

High,  in  G  Medium,  in  F  Low,  in  Eb 

By  KENNETH  M.  MURCHISON 

Sung  by :  REINALD  WERRENRATH,  HOWARD  WHITE 

MY  BOY 

High,  in  D  Medium  high,  in  C  Medium,  in  Bb 

By  BRUNO  HUHN 

Sung  by :  Mme.  SCHUMANN-HE  INK,  MORGAN  KINGSTON, 

REINALD  WERRENRATH 

WHEN  PERSHING'S  MEN  GO  MARCHING  INTO 

PICARDY 

High,  in  Bb  Medium,  in  G  Low,  in  F 

By  JAMES  H.  ROGERS 

Sung  by :  PARNELL  EGAN,  JOHN  McCORMACK, 

REINALD  WERRENRATH 

Price  each,  30  cents  net ;  by  mail,  2  cents  extra 
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are  hint*  of  the  theme  of  the  following  quick  movements.  The  tempo 
is  «|iiickeTi'-<].  and  a  climax  lends  1<»  the  main  body  of  the  overture, 
which  bogitl8,  In  leidenschaftlichem  rreiii])o  i  in  a  passionate  tehlbo) 

E-ilat  minor,  i  i.  with  the  passionate  ftrsl  theme,  which  is  developed. 

There  is  ;i  modulation  tO  D-Sharp  minor.  ;is  the  entrance  of  the 
'id  theme  approaches.  The  second  thctne  is  a  pathetic  melody, 
which  is  con&tantly  modulating.  This  is  known  as  the  Astarte 
melody,  for  in  the  drama  it  always  has  reference  to  Astarte.  Man- 
fred's dead  Bister.  This  theme  is  developed,  and  there  are  two  sub- 
sidiary themes:  a  passionate  one  in  F  sharp  minor:  the  Other,  in 
F-gharfi  major,  is  more  peaceful.  The  lii-t  part  merges  gradually 
into  the  tree  fantasia.  Near  the  end  of  the  working-out  section 
there  is  a  new  and  frantic  theme  for  violas  and  violoncellos.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  third  part  the  first  theme  returns  in  the  tonic,  hnt 

there  are  deviations  from  the  plan  of  the  ftrsj  part.    The  coda  is 

8httr1    and    in    the   sldW    lempo   of   the    introduction.      A    hit   of   the 

Astarte  motive  is  heard  from  the  woodwind.  -The  violins  gasp 
"ut  a  brief  reminiscence  of  the  Rrsl  theme:  and  then  the  overture, 

il    were.    Lrro;ins    itself   to  rest." 


tativi:.     -l;    Si  3ANNA    NON   vii  \  V"    LND   Akia,  "f)0Vl   sono."   FROM 
"TBI    MarHIAQE   or    ri<,\i;o"     .     .     AVoii,,\\.     Amahkis    MOZABT 

»rn  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  «ii<'«i  al  Vienna,  December  5,  17W.) 

•I.c   No//.-  di   PigarO,"  "'lr;iiiiin;i  gioC080"  in   four  acts,  poem  based 

"ii  Beaumarchais'fi  comedy,  l<Le  Rtariage  de  rhgaro,"  by  Lorenzo  Da 

te,    music    by    fctozari,    was    produced    ;it    the    National    Theatre, 

Vienna,  May  l.  1 786. 

GounteflS,   I^OUnded   bv  her  faithless  and  jealous   husband,  de 

-  to  chniiL'o  die—  wiih  Sus;iuha,  that   She  may  win  him  hack  by 
8   tii<k. 

.\<i  iii.,  M'ciic  s.     'I'le-  <  'ounfess  alone. 


CAROUNE  MIHR-HARDY 

DRAM  VTK  SOPRANO 

Mia  BO  •  'i.  <  HUR(  H 

tTORIO  KM  HALS 

-  n,  Ont  and  Church  Singing 

M      m  YORK  Thnnr,    *2R0    Schnvlrr 


Recitative. 

E  Susanna  non  vien?  Sono  ansiosa  di  saper,  come  il  Conte  accolse  la  pro- 
posta !  Alquanto  ardito  il  progetto  mi  par !  e  ad  uno  sposo  si  vivace  e  geloso ! 
ma  che  mal  c'  e?  Cangiando  i  miei  vestiti  con  quelli  di  Susanna,  ei  suo  co' 
miei — a  favor  della  notte — oh  cielo !  a  qual  umil  stato  f atale  io  son  ridotta  da 
un  consorte  crudel, — che  dopo  avermi  con  un  misto  inaudito  d'  infedelta,  di 
gelosia,  di  sdegno.  Prima  amata,  indi  offesa,  e  alfin  tradita,  fammi  or  cercar 
da  una  mia  serva  aita! 


*  How  Susanna  delays !  I'm  impatient  till  I  know  what  my  husband  has  said 
to  her  proposal.  I  fear  'tis  rashness  what  I  dar'd  to  attempt ;  he's  so  im- 
petuous ;  so  resentful,  and  so  jealous !  But  'tis  no  wrong !  a  mere  exchange  of 
garments.  I  give  mine  to  Susanna,  while  hers  disguise  me  by  the  favoring 
darkness.  O  heaven,  how  deeply  my  pride  has  been  humbled,  I  am  degraded 
by  my  husband's  neglect !  After  short  hours  of  burning  love,  I  awake  to  doubt 
and  despair.  I  see  him  jealous,  disdainful.  He  who  loved  me  now  deserts  me, 
and  has  betrayed  me.    Must  I  submit  that  my  own  servants  aid  me? 

Aria. 

Dove  sono  i  bei  momenti 
Di  dolcezza  e  di  piacer? 
Dove  andaro  i  giuramenti 
Di  quel  labbro  menzogner. 

Perche  mai,  se  in  pianti  e  in  pene — 
Per  me  tutto  si  cangid, 
La  memoria  di  quel  bene 
Dal  mio  sen  non  trapasso. 

Ah !  se  almen  la  mia  costanza 
Nel  languire  amando  ognor, 
Mi  portasse  una  speranza, 
Di  cangiar  1'  ingrato  cor. 


Flown  forever  love's  sunny  splendor, 
Now  forsaken  and  lone- 1  mourn. 
Oft  he  vow'd  me  love  true  and  tender ; 
Ah,  those  lips  are  now  forsworn. 

Why,  oh,  why,  must  I  thus  sorrow, 
Why  doth  all  to  me  seem  chang'd? 
From  remembrance  I  must  borrow 
Ev'ry  joy,  since  he's  estrang'd. 

Ah !  perhaps  my  constant  yearning 
And  these  bitter  tears  that  start 
Yet  will  win  his  love  returning 
And  restore  th'  ungrateful  heart. 

The  English  version  of  recitative  and  aria  is  by  Natalia  Macfarren. 
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Symphonic  Variations*  "Istae,**  Of.  42 Vincmnt  d'Indi 

(Born  in  Paris  on  March  27,  L852;  still  living  there.) 

This  composition  was  Hr.M  brought  out  in  Brussels,  and  Led  by 
Bugene  Fsaye,  on  January  LO,  1897;  it  was  performed  in  Chicago, 
Led  by  Theodore  Thomas  on  April  23,  L898.  The  first  perform- 
ance in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra 
Led  by  Mr.  Gericke,  February  18,  L899.  The  second  performance  was 
at  a  Symphony  concert,  April  13,  1901,  and  there  was  a  third  on 
December 2,  L905,  when  Vincent  d'Indy  conducted  "Istar."  his  sym- 
phony in  iMlat  major  No.  2,  Famvs  'Telleas  et  Blelisande"  Suite, 
Pranck's  "Psyche  and  Kms,"  and  Dukas'  "Sorcerer's  Apprentice." 

The  variations — the  work  is  practically  a  symphonic  poem — are 
scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  tw<>  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums, 
cymbals,  triangle,  two  harps,  and  strings.  Hhey  are  dedicated  to  the 
Orchestra]  Society  of  the  Ysaye  Concerts. 

The  following  verses  are  printed  on  a  flyleaf  of  the  score: — 

\ '  n  '■'   pays  Immnable 

[star,  mic  de  Sin,  ■  dirige*  sea  pas, 

.-  i.i  demenre  dea  moi 
?era  La  demenre  au\  Bepl  portea  oO  el  est  entr£, 

ra  i.i  demenre  d'ou  L'on  ne  revlent  pa^. 

•  porte,  Le  gardien  L'a  deponiUee, 

il  a  enlrvc  la  haute  tiarc  de  88  tfite. 

a  la  denxieme  porte,  le  gardien  i*a  deponlUi 
il  i  enleye*  Lea  pendanta  de  Bes  oreilli 

erne  porte,  le  gardien  l'a  depouiUee, 

il  a  «u  1*  \  •'■  lev  pier:  Cftt]  ornenl  son  eon. 

a  la  Qtiatrieme  porte,  Le  gardien  L'a  depoulU 

il  a  enleve'  lea  joyam  qui  ornenl  bob  seln. 
a  la  dnquieme  pi  lien  l'a  d4poulllee, 

11  a  (  ia  celnture  «i"i  entoure  si  taiii<>. 

\  la  Bixieme  porte,  le  gardien  l'a  deponiUee, 

il  a  enleye'  lea  anneam  de  lea  pieda,  lea  anneanx  «i<>  sea  mail 

A  la  septieme  porte,   !«•  gnnlien   l'a  drpouilh'-o. 

ii  a  enlevl  \r  dernier  roils  qui  eouvre  bod  corps. 

i  Immnable, 

le  is  \ 
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Elle  a  presente  les  Eaux  sublimes, 
et  ainsi,  devant  tous,  elle  a  delivre 
le  fils  de  la  vie,  son  jeune  amant. 

Epop6e  d'Izdubar  (6e  Chant). 

The  last  five  lines  are  not  in  the  original  Babylonian  poem.  They 
are  an  invention  of  the  French  translator,  and  wholly  contradictory 
to  the  ending  of  the  original.  Furthermore,  this  story  of  Istar  or 
Ishtar's  descent  to  the  "land  of  No-Return"  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  epic  poem  of  Izdubar,  or  Gilgamesh.    But  of  this  anon. 

Mr.  Apthorp  has  translated  the  verses  on  the  title-page  as 
follows : — 

Toward  the  immutable  land  Istar,  daughter  of  Sin,*  bent  her  steps,  toward 
the  abode  of  the  dead,  toward  the  seven-gated  abode  where  He  entered,  toward 
the  abode  whence  there  is  no  return. 

At  the  first  gate,  the  warder  stripped  her;  he  took  the  high  tiara  from  her 
head. 

At  the  second  gate,  the  warder  stripped  her ;  he  took  the  pendants  from  her 
ears. 

At  the  third  gate,  the  warder  stripped  her ;  he  took  off  the  precious  stones 
that  adorn  her  neck. 

At  the  fourth  gate,  the  warder  stripped  her ;  he  took  off  the  jewels  that 
adorn  her  breast. 

At  the  fifth  gate,  the  warder  stripped  her;  he  took  off  the  girdle  that  en- 
compasses her  waist. 

At  the"  sixth  gate,  the  warder  stripped  her ;  he  took  the  rings  from  her  feet, 
the  rings  from  her  hands. 

At  the  seventh  gate,  the  warder  stripped  her ;  he  took  off  the  last  veil  that 
covers  her  body. 

Istar,  daughter  of  Sin,  went  into  the  immutable  land,  she  took  and  received 
the  Waters  of  Life.  She  gave  the  sublime  Waters,  and  thus,  in  the  presence 
of  all,  delivered  the  Son  of  Life,  her  young  lover. 

*  * 
The  variations  begin  tres  lent,  F  minor,  4-4,  with  a  sombre  motive 
(first  horn).  The  violas  and  clarinets,  accompanied  by  wood-wind 
instruments  in  syncopated  rhythm,  answer  with  a  second  motive, 
and  there  is  a  modulation  to  F  major.  The  variations,  as  Mr. 
Anthorp  says,  haye  one  wholly  original  peculiarity:  "The  theme  is 
not  given  out  simply  at  the  beginning,  neither  is  it  heard  in  its 
entirety  until  the  last  variation,  in  which  it  is  sung  by  various  groups 

*Sin  is  probably  another  name  for  Ann. — W.  F.  A. 
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of  Instruments  In  unison  and  oetavess  *n6  ***ked  up  later  in  full 
harmony.    Bach  one  of  the  variations  represents  on*  of  the  seven 

stages  of  Uiar's  hem-  «lisrul..,i  m  the  -airs  of  the  'immutable  land,' 

until  in  the  Last  she  stands  forth  in  the  full  splendor  Of  nudity.     The 

composition   Ifl   so   tree  as   t«»   resenl    technical   analysis:   but  by 
following  the  poem^  and  noting  the  garment  or  ornament  taken  off, 
listener  can  appreciate  the  rJomDOseVs  poetic  or  picturesque 
BBggest  Iveness  in  his  tiium<\*' 

Mr.  I.anihinet.  a  professor  at  a  P.ordeaux  pnblic  school,  chose  in 
[90B  the  text  rcPrd  Mnsica"  lor  his  prize-day  s])cech.  lie  told  the 
boys  that  the  ftrst  thing  the  study  of  music  would  teach  them  would 
belogic,    'Tn  symphonic  development  Logic  plays  as  great  a  part  as 

sentiment.  The  theme  bl  ft  species  Of  axiom,  full  Of  musical  truth, 
whence  proceed  deductions.  The  musician  deals  with  sounds  as  the 
^•umetrician  with  lines  nnd  the  dialectician  with  armaments."  The 
nt  on  to  remark:  "A  great  modern  composer,  Mr.  Vincent 
d'lmly.  has  reversed  fine  customarV  process  in  his  symphonic  poem 

,:,•;      11,.  hy  dfegJeOti  uul'olds   from    initial   COmpIexitj   the  simple 

,   which  was  wrapped  up  therein,  and  appears  only  at   the  close, 

like   [sis  unveiled,  like  a  scientific  law  discovered   and   formula!     1." 

The  speaker  found  this  happy  definition  for  a  such  a  musical  work.  - 

••;in  Inductive  symphony." 


I;      haum:   am-   Ai:ia    Ofl    lax    HtOM    HUE    C(\,ma    "L'Kmant    Pro- 
(Y.\ri»i-:   Annua:    1>kiu  -s\* 

I  Bora  tl  Bl   Germain  (Seine  e  ,  France,  august  22,  L802;  died  at  Paris. 

M.uvh  lv,.  r.u^.  i 

1 1  ftative  :n,d  aria  at  i.i;i.  the  mother  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

NV(I,.  ,,  by  Mm«'-  Btfse  Caron  f  ;"  Il,r  1>;,ri<  Conservatory, 

...  |  .  ami    tl. 

:  I 

,,    M.  „nti  v\\U\    IV.  •     ,      \  ,v..|hImt    IT. 

rv    i„   ism,.  wi„.„  d-8tudled 

•     ,  '  .  ,,n  ,,f  m  o  look  n  Bpcond  pmc  for  Ringing 

7n   acccsHtt    ! 

II,      tli. •     n.ms, ,||  s  J    ;      ,,,,(      is- 

„,,  I  i    i.ioo   ■ 


I  A  1  ION 

BROWN'S  bronchial  TROCHES 

BROWN'S  DENTIFRICE 

■     ... 




June  27,  1884,  in  a  performance  of  Debussy's  cantata  by  which  he 
gained  the  prix  de  Rome  in  that  year. 

The  cantata  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America,  with  a 
pianoforte  accompaniment  for  four  hands,  at  a  concert  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Society  of  Detroit,  March  10,  1910,  in  the  Century  Association 
Building,  Detroit,  Mich.  The  singers  were  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Ham- 
mond, Lia;  William  Lavin,  Azael;  William  A.  Kerr,  Simeon. 

The  first  performance  of  the  cantata  as  an  opera  in  the  United 
States  was  at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  November  16,  1910.  The 
singers  were :  Miss  Nielsen,  Lia ;  Mr.  Lassalle,  Azael ;  Mr.  Blanchart, 
Simeon.    Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 


Recitative. 


L'annee  en  vain  chasse  l'annee ! 

A  cnaque  saisoa  ramenee. 

Leurs  jeux  et  leurs  ebats  m'attristent  malgre  moi 

lis  rouvrent  ma  blessure  et  mon  chagrin  s'accroi. 

Je  viens  chercher  la  greve  solitaire.  .  .  . 

Douleur  involontaire !     Efforts  superflus  ! 

Lia  pleure  toujours  l'enfant  qu'elle  n'a  pins !  .  .  . 


Air. 

Azael !   Azael ! 

Pourquoi  m'as-tu  quittee?  .  .  . 
En  mon  coeur  maternel 
Ton  image  est  restee. 

Azael !    Azael ! 

Pourquoi  m'as-tu  quittee?  .  .  . 

month.  She  took  the  parts  of  Alice,  Marguerite,  and  Valentine,  and  on  January  7,  1884, 
created  the  part  of  Briinehilde  in  Reyer's  "Sigurd."  On  March  7,  1885,  she  took  the 
part  of  Eva  in  the  first  performance  of  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg"  in  French. 
She  was  then  receiving  3,000  francs  a  month.  In  1885  she  became  a  member  of  the 
Opera,  Paris,  and  made  her  debut,  June  12,  in  Reyer's  "Sigurd."  At  the  Op6ra  she  sang 
in  "Le  Cid,"  "Les  Huguenots,"  "Henry  VIII.,"  "Faust,"  and  "Le  Freischiitz,"  but  in 
1888  returned  to  the  Monnaie,  where  she  created  the  parts  of  Laurence  in  'Jocelyn" 
(February  25),  Richilde  in  Mathieu's  "Richilde"  (December  12,  1888)  and  Salammbo  in 
Reyer's  opera  (February  10,  1890).  Returning  to  the  Paris  Opera  in  1890,  she  was 
heard  there  in  the  first  performances  in  Paris  of  "Salammbo,"  "Djelma,"  "Die  Walkyrie" 
(Sieglinde  and  in  French),  "Otello."  She  was  also  conspicuous  as  Fidelio,  Elsa,  Elisa- 
beth, Rachel,  Salome  (in  Massenet's  opera),  Donna  Anna.  She  has  sung  at  the  Opera- 
Comique,  Paris,  in  "Fidelio"  (1898)  and  "Iphigenie  en  Tauride"  (1900)  ;  also  at  Monte 
Carlo.  In  1902  she  became  one  of  the  professors  of  singing  at  the  Paris  Conservatory. 
•She  took  the  part  of  Salammbo  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  June  12,  1908. 
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• ndant  lea  soirs  etaient  doux,  dans  la  plaine  d'ormes  plantee. 
Quand.  BOOB  la  charge  recoltec. 
On  ramenait  les  grands  hccufs  roux. 

Loraqne  la  t&che  6tall  ftnie, 

Bnianta,  FleiUards,  el  servitears, 

Onvriers  dee  champs  on  pasteurs, 

Louaient  de  Dien  la  main  benie. 

Ainsi  les  jours  suivaient  lcs  jours, 

Et  dans  la  picuse  famille 

Le  jeune  homme  et  la  Jeune  fllle 

Echangeait  lcurs  chastes  amours. 

D'autres  ne  sentent  pas  le  poids  de  la  vlelllesse; 

Heureux  dans  leurs  enfants. 

lis  voient  couler  les  aus 

Sans  regret  wmme  sans  tristesse 

Aux  coeurs  inconsoles  que  les  temps  sont  pesants  1 

Azael !   Azael ! 

Pourquoi  m'as-tu  qulttee?  .  .  . 


The  years  roll  by,  no  comfort  bringing, 

Spring  comes  smiling,  gay  flowers  flinging; 

The  bird's  sweet  song  but  makes  my  heart  the  sadder  pine ; 

My  wounds  bleed  fresh,  my  heart  cries  for  joys  that  once  were  mine. 

Along  this  silent  shore  I  wander  lonely, 

My  grief  God  knoweth  only. 

Evermore  Lia  mourns  her  child,  the  child  that  once  she  bore. 

Azael !    Azaed ! 

Oh !  wherefore  didst  thou  leave  me? 
On  my  heart  thou  art  graven ; 
I  sorrow  for  thee. 

Happy  days  to  my  memory  start  when,  the  elm-tree  waving  o'er  us, 
Homeward  the  ruddy  oxen  bore  us, 
Weary  of  toil,  but  light   of  heart. 
Then,  as  the  shadows  began  to  fall, 

We  all  the  evening  hymn  did  sing 

Thankfully  to  God  our  King, 
To  GtOd  the  Lord  who  giveth  all. 

Sweetly   we  slept,  and  glad   repose. 
Youths  and  maidens  wandered  free, 
Plighted  vows  in  sincerity. 

aning  shades  brought  reel  and  calm  repc 

Happy  ye  parents!  when  to  earth  your  children  bind  you 
How    glad  your  lot   appears!   ItS  Joyi,  Itl  tender  fears, 
With  th<-ir  lives  bath  their  love  entwined  you  ; 
Sadly  must   1   alone  drag  out   the  leaden  yean!1 

Andante  dob  troppo,  i)  major,  '»i.    The  accompaniment  li  scored 

for  three  flutes,  two  o1h.cs,  Kurdish  ham,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,    b.irp,   and   st  rings. 

•i  do  sot  know  the  miiiH-  otf  ths  translator.*1   i'   u 
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"Iberia":  "Images"  pour  Orchestre,  No.  2. 

Claude  Achille  Debussy* 

(Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine  et  Oise),  France,  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  26,  1918.) 

"Iberia"  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  three  orchestral  compositions 
by  Debussy  entitled  "Images."  According  to  M.  Daniel  Chenneviere, 
"Iberia"  was  composed  in  1907;  "Rondes  de  Printemps"  in  1909, 
and  "Gigues"  was  not  completed  until  1912. 

The  first,  "Gigues," — it  was  originally  entitled  "Gigue  Triste," — 
was  published  in  1913,  and  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  Colonne 
concert,  Paris,  January  26, 1913.  The  third,  "Rondes  de  Printemps," 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  on  March  2, 1910,  at  the  third  of  the 
four  "Concerts  de  Musique  francaise,"  organized  in  Paris  by  the 
publishing  house  of  Durand,  and  the  first  performance  in  America 
was  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York,  con- 
ducted by  Gustav  Mahler,  November  15, 1910.  The  first  performance 
of  the  "Rondes"  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  November  26,  1910.  There  was  another  performance  by 
this  orchestra,  December  17, 1910. 

"Iberia"  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a  Colonne  concert  in 
Paris,  February  20,  1910.  It  contains  three  movements, — "Par  les 
rues  et  par  les  chemins" ;  "Les  parf  urns  de  la  nuit" ;  "Le  matin  d'un 
jour  de  fete."  Mr.  Boutarel  wrote  after  the  first  performance  that 
the  hearers  are  supposed  to  be  in  Spain.  The  bells  of  horses  and 
mules  are  heard,  and  the  joyous  sounds  of  wayfarers.  The  night 
falls ;  nature  sleeps  and  is  at  rest  until  bells  and  aubades  announce 
the  dawn  and  the  world  awakens  to  life.  "Debussy  appears  in  this 
work  to  have  exaggerated  his  tendency  to  treat  music  with  means  of 
expression  analogous  to  those  of  the  impressionistic  painters.  Never- 
theless, the  rhythm  remains  well  defined  and  frank  in  'Iberia.'  Do 
not  look  for  any  melodic  design,  nor  any  carefully  woven  harmonic 
web.  The  composer  of  'Images'  attaches  importance  only  to  tonal 
color.  He  puts  his  timbres  side  by  side,  adopting  a  process  like  that 
of  the  'Tachistes'  or  the  Stipplers  in  distributing  coloring."  The 
Debussyites  and  Pelleastres  wished  "Iberia"  repeated,  but,  while  the 
majority  of  the  audience  was  willing  to  applaud,  it  did  not  long  for 
a  repetition.  Repeated  the  next  Sunday,  "Iberia"  aroused  "frenetic 
applause  and  vehement  protestations." 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York,  conducted  by  Gustav  Mahler,  on 
January  3,  1911. 

•He  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory  as  Achille  Claude  Debussy,  and  the  title-page  of 
the  first  edition  of  "Ariettes"  composed  in  1888  reads  thus :  "Ariettes :  Paroles  de  P. 
Verlalne,  Musique  de  Ach.  Debussy." 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 
Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day." — W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

PRICE,  $3.50                    SYMPHONY  HALL 
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The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  April  22,  1911. 

"Iberia"  is  scored  for  these  instruments:  piccolo,  three  flutes 
lone  interchangeable  with  a  second  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  three  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns, 
three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  side-drum,  tambourine, 
castanets,  xylophone,  celesta,  cymbals,  three  bells  (F,  G,  A),  two 
harps,  and  the  usual  strings. 

I.  "Par  les  rues  et  par  les  chemins"  ("In  the  streets  and  way- 
sides").    Assez  anim£  (dans  un  rhythme  alerte  mais  precis). 

II.  "Les  parfums  de  la  nuit"  ("The  odorous  night").  Lent  et 
r&veur.    This  movement  is  connected  with 

III.  "Le  matin  d'un  jour  de  f£te"  ("The  morning  of  a  festal 
day").   Dans  un  rhythme  de  marche  lointaine,  alerte  et  joyeuse. 

*  * 

"The  river  Hebre,  veelrtin^  such  riches  of  trafneke  and  commerce 
by  reason  that  it  is  nauigable :  which  beginneth  in  the  Cantabrians 
conntrey.  not  far  from  the  towne  Inliobrica,  and  holdeth  on  hii 
course  430  miles;  and  for  260  of  them,  euen  from  the  town  Varia, 
carrieth  vessels  of  merchandise :  in  regard  of  which  riuer,  the 
Greekes  named  all  Spaine  Iberia."  Pliny's  "Natural  History,"  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Philemon  Holland  (1634). 

The  "Hebre,"  now  the  river  Ebro,  was  the  Iberus,  Hiberus  of  the 
ancients,  a  n.-irne  in  which,  according  to  Richard  Ford,  "Spaniards, 
who  like  to  trace  their  pedigree  to  Noah,  read  that  of  their  founder 
Hefeer.  Bochart  considers  the  word  to  signify  'the  boundary.'  Ibra, 
just  as  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  the  'other  side'  in  Genesis  xiv.  13; 
and  this  river  was,  in  fact,  long  the  boundary:  first  between  the 
Celts  and  Iberians,  and  then  between  Romans  and  Carthaginians. 
Others  contend  that  this  river  gave  the  name  to  the  district,  Iberia: 
[her,  Aber,  Bebro,  Havre,  signifying  in  Celtic  'water.'  Thus  the 
Celt -Iber  would  be  the  Celt  of  the  Kiver.  Humboldt,  however,  whose 
Critical  etymology  is  generally  correct,  considers  all  this  to  be  fanci- 
ful, and  is  of  Opinion  that  the  Iberians  gave  their  name  to  the  river. 
It  formed,  in  the  early  and  uncertain  Roman  geography,  the  di- 
visional line  of  Spain,  which  was  parted  by  it  into  Citcrior  and 
Ulterior;  when  the  Carthaginian!  wen-  finally  subdued,  this  appor- 
tionment was  changed."    Cord's  "Handbook-  for  Travellers  in  Spain." 

<>nd  e<nt ion  i  London;  L847). 

MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


JOHN  LANE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

V2  ROYLSTON  STREET 


Mr.  WILLIAM  HERBERT  DUNHAM 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

N.  E.  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC  AND  6  NEWBURY  STREET.  BOSTON 
Potttl  AddrcM  ii  50  Commonwealth  Avenue 
*4 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


Studi 


PIANIST  INSTRUCTION 

The  principles  of  Leschetizky  presented  in  a  definite  and  comprehensive  manner 

STUDIO,  HOTEL  HEMENWAY,  BOSTON 

Telephone,   Back   Bay  3180 

L_„_       _    _    -    t%BT«f&f  SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 

pi         f^AR  Hi   flNI  Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcheson, 

Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Zabelle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,  Ellis 
Rhodes,  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


BEL  CANTO 

-     -     1425  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


..     TENOR     .. 

VOCAL  STUDIOS 
22  West  39th  St.,    New  York  City 

Telephone,  Greeley   3701 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


VOICE  TRIALS  BY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY 


TWELFTH  SEASON 


GERTRUDE  MARSHALL,  Violin 
RUTH  STICKNEY.  Violin 

Telephone,  Beach  4197 


ADELINE  PACKARD.  Viola 
HAZEL  L'AFRICAIN.  'Cello 

Management  A.  H.  HANDLEY 

160  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

Teacher  of  Singing 
No.  509  Pierce  Building     .     .     .     .     Boston 


PIANO,  ORGAN,  HARMONY  and 
INTERPRETATION 

Room  417,  Huntington  Chambers 
30  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  4654-M 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  Pierce  Building 
COPLEY  SQUARE        -        -        BOSTON 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Certified  exponent  of  Bel  Canto  Italian 
(Delle  Sedie)  Method 

805-806  Carnegie  Hall       NEW  YORK  CITY 


ENRICO 


CELLIST 
French  School  Lessons  by  Appointment 

Address,  15  Vancouver  Street.  Boston 
Phone  :   Residence,  Rex.  5063-R 


SOPRANO  SOLOIST 
TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Lang  Studios      ...      6  Newbury  Street 


CONTRALTO 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

LANG  STUDIOS,  6  NEWBURY  STREET 


AMERICAN  PIANIST  and  ACCOMPANIST 

RECITALS,  MUSICALES,  CONCERTS 
Authorized  representative  of  the  most  modern  ideas  in 
piano  technic        , 
Primary,  Advanced  and  Teachers'  Courses 
Studio,  6  NEWBURY  STREET,  Tel..  B.B.  3529-R 
Residence.  HOTEL  HEMENWAY.  Tel.,  B.B.  3180 


THE 


itemuyjjtmlm 

PIANOFORTE 


the  recognized  standard  of  tonal 
beauty  and  endurance 

Acclaimed  by  those  whose  judg- 
ment in  musical  matters  is 
final  as  being 

UNEQUALLED 


it  1 ;  10  itit  S:  2?  a  m  Iht  (fa. 

I     OOMS  >13  FIFTH  AVKNI  I. 


The  regulations  of  the  Academy  of  Music  will  not  permit  the  distribution  of  these 
programme  books  at  the  concert.  They  may  be  had  at  the  Hcgeman  Drug  Co.,  Fulton 
Street  and  Lafayette  Avenue. 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC       .         .         .        BROOKLYN 

Friday  Evening,  December  6,  at  8.15 

Under  the   auspices  of  the   Brooklyn   Institute   of  Arts   and   Sciences  and   the   Philharmonic 

Society  of -Brooklyn. 


THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES 


OF    THE 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

INCORPORATED 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
GALEN  L.  STONE 
FREDERICK  E.  LOWELL 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE 
M.   A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE 
JOHN  ELLERTON   LODGE 
FREDERICK  E.   LOWELL 
ARTHUR   LYMAN 
HENRY   B.  SAWYER 
GALEN   L.  STONE 
BENTLEY   W.  WARREN 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


BROOKLYN 


INCORPORATED 
Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


FRIDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  6 
AT  8.15 


COPYRIGHT,  1918,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INCORPORATED 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


"  The  world  needs  music  more  when  it's  in  trouble- 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
notion  of."— IOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.  It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that 
appeals  to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  Instrument  of  the  home,  the 
instrument  that  should  be  in  every  household.  And  the  greatest 
among  pianos  is  the  STEINWAY,  prized  and  cherished  throughout 
the  wide  world  by  all  lovers  of  good  music.  Or.  in  the  words  of  a 
well-known  American  writer:  "wherever  human  heart!  are  lad  or 
I.  and    son^s    are    BUTIg,  and  strings    vibrate,    and    k  pond  to 

loves  caress,  there   is   known,   respected,  revered      loved     the  name 

md  famed  STLINWAY." 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application 

SoIJ  on   c  mivcnicnt  payments 
()lil  pianos    taken    in    etch 

Inspection  invited 


STEINWAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 

107  10  EAST  14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Stilt,   .-;  }   iprr-i  Station*  at  thr  Door 
Reprcaentril  I  u  thr  foremost  Dealer*  Ircrijnltrrr 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Fradkin,  F. 

Concert-master 
Noack,  S. 

Roth,  0. 
Hoffmann, 

Rissland,  K. 
J.                    Theodorowicz,  J. 

Bak,  A. 
Mahn,  F. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Traupe,  W. 

Goldstein, 
Gerardi,  A 

H.                    Sauvlet,  H. 

Griinberg,  M. 

Tak,  E. 

Di  Natale,  J. 

ThiUois,  F. 
Fiedler,  B. 

Spoor,  S.           '                Goldstein,  S. 
Ringwall,  R.                      Henkle,  R. 

Gunderson,  R. 
Diamond,  S. 

Deane,  C. 
Balas,  J. 

Kurth,  R.                           Bryant,  M. 
Fiedler,  G.                        Zsiga,  L. 

' 

Violas. 

Barrier,  C. 
Wittmann,  F. 

Werner,  H. 
Berlin,  V. 

v.Veen,  H.           Fiedler,  A. 
Mager,  G.            Langley,  A. 

Violoncellos. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C. 
Tartas,  M. 

Malkin,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Miquelle,  G. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.              Belinski,  M. 
Nast,  L.           ;    Mingels,  E. 

Basses. 

Fabrizio,  E. 
Stockbridge,  C 

Villani,  A. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

DeMailly,  C. 
Brooke,  A. 
Knight,  W. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus, 

Sand,  A. 
Forlani,  N. 
H.                    Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Mueller,  E.      ' 
Piller,  B. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horn. 

Bass  Clarinet. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stievenard,  E. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hess,  M. 

- 

Heim,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Nappi,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Sordillo,  F. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps. 

Tympani.                               Percussion. 

Jaeger,  A. 

Holy,  A. 
Cella,  T. 

Neumann,  S.             Ludwig,  C. 
Gardner,  C.               Zahn,  F. 

Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ. 
Snow,  A. 

. 

Librarian. 
Mann,  J. 

The  Artist 
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The  wonderful,  rich  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  very  conception 
of  beauty. — Levitz ki- 
lt  has   that   refined   quality,   that   warm   and    luscious    tone   which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual   appeal. — A  Ida. 

The   Baldwin   Piano    has   no   peer   in   faithfully    voicing   an   artist's 
spirit. -  Brown. 

I  have  an  umpiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano,     Fa  Forge. 

The  beautiful  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  merits  its  popularity.  —  A  mato. 

rig  b  Baldwin,  we  rest  assured  that  we  have  an  instrument  which 
v.  ill  meet  every  requirement. — Fanning. 

Baldwin  Piano  is  a  most  wonderful  help  and  support.— Nielsen. 

I  consider  the  Baldwin  the  Stradivarius  of  the  few  really  great  Pianos 
of  the  world.      I)c  Pachmann. 

A  tonr  that  blends  so  well  with  my  voice. — Sembrich. 


The  Baldwin  Piano  Company 

NATI  '  I!l<  A'  0 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC       -        -        -        -       BROOKLYN 

Thirty-first  Season  in  Brooklyn 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 
HENRI   RABAUD,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  6 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven  ....  Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  Sostenuto;  Vivace. 

II.  Allegretto. 

III.  Presto:  Presto  meno  assai. 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio. 


Chopin Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  11 
I.    Allegro  maestoso. 
II.     Rornanze:  Larghetto. 
III.    Rondo:  Vivace. 

Saint-Saens     .        .  "La  Jeunessed'Hercule"  ("The  Youth  of  Hercules"), 

Symphonic  Poem  No.  4,  Op.  50 


SOLOIST 
JOSEF  HOFMANN 

STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  A  MAJOR,  No.  7,  Op,  !>L,     .     .     LUDWIG  van  Bkktiioven 
(Bon  at  Bonn,  December  10  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

The  first  sketches  of  this  symphony  were  made  by  Beethoven  prob- 
ably before  isii  or  even  isio. 

Thayer  states  that  Heethoven  began  the  composition  of  the 
B    enth  Bymphony  in  the  spring  of  1812.    Prod'homme  believes  that 

the  work  was  begun  in  the  winter  of  1S1  112.  The  autograph  inanu- 
BCript  that  belongs  to  the  Mendelssohn  family  of  Berlin  bears  the 
inscription:  "Sinfonie.  L.  v.  Kthvn  1S12  1 3 ten  M.w  A  clumsy  binder 
CHI  the  paper  so  that  only  the  first  line  of  the  .1/  is  to  be  seen.  There 
was  therefore  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  month  were  May,  June, 
or  July. 

The  score  of  the  symphony  was  dedicated  to  the  Count  Moritz 
von  Pries  and  published  in  1816.  The  edition  for  the  pianoforte 
was  dedicated  to  the  Tsarina  Elizabeth  Alexiewna  of  All  the  Russias. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies  were  probably  played  over 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna  April  20, 
1S13.  Beethoven  in  the  same  month  vainly  endeavored  to  produce 
them  at  a  concert. 

The  lirst  performance  of  the  Seventh  was  at  Vienna,  in  the  large 
ball  of  the  University,  on  December  S,  1813. 

Malzel.  the  famous  maker  of  automata,  exhibited  in  Vienna  during 
the  winter  of  L812  L8  his  automatic  trumpeter  and  panharmonicon. 
The  former  played   a    F reach  cavalry   march   with   calls  and   tunes; 

the  latter  was  composed  of  the  instruments  used  in  the  ordinary 

military  band  of  the  periods  trumpets,  drums,  tlutes,  clarinets, 
Oboes,  Cymbals,  triangle,  etc.  The  keys  were  moved  by  a  cylinder, 
and  overtures  by  Handel  and  Cherubim  and  Haydn's  Military  Sym- 
phony were  played  with  ease  and  precision.      Keethoven  planned  his 
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"Wellington's  Sieg,"  or  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  for  this  machine. 
Malzel  made  arrangements  for  a  oonoert, — a  concert  "for  the  benefit 
(.r  Austrian  and  Bavarian  soldiers  disabled  at  the  battle  of  Hanau."* 
.Johann  NepomnB  BfaLeel  (Maul)  was  born  at  Kegensburg, 
August  L5,  L772.    Be  was  the  bod  of  an  organ-builder.    In  lTin*  he 

sell  led  at  Vienna  as  a  music  teacher,  but  lie  soon  made  a  name  for 
himself  by  inventing  mechanical  music  works.  In  1808  he  was 
appointed  court  mechanician,  and  in  1S16  he  constructed  a  metro- 
nome, v  though  Winkcl.  of  Amsterdam,  claimed  the  idea  as  his. 
Malzel  also  made  ear-t  rumpcts  and  Beethoven  tried  them,  as  he 
did  others.  His  life  was  a  singular  one.  and  the  accounts  of  it  are 
contradictory.    Two  Leading  French  biographical  dictionaries  insist 

that  Malzel's  "brother  LoonhanF  invented  the  mechanical  toys 
attributed  to  Johann.  but  they  are  wholly  wrong.  Fetifl  and  one 
or  two  others  state  that  he  took  the  panharmonicon  with  him  to 
the  United  States  in  1826,  and  sold  it  at  Boston  to  a  society  for 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars, — an  incredible  statement.  No  won- 
der that  the  Count  de  Pontecoulant,  in  his  "Orga&Ographie,"  repeat- 

•  For  a  full  account  of  the  bitter  quarrel  betW6CIl  Beethoven  and  Malzel  over  the 
"Schl.-n -lit  Symphonic"  see  "Beethoven's  Letters,"  edited  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Kalischer  (Lon- 
don,  l'JO'J),  vol.   1.  pi>.   32&-S2&     The  two   WOW  afterwards  reconciled. 

f  There  were  two  kinds  of  this  metronome  radically  different  In  construction. 
"This  account!  for  the  different  metronome  figures  given  by  Beethoven  himself,  ns  for 
Instance  for  the  A  major  symphony"  Beethoven  thought  highly  of  the  metronome;  he 
thought   of   "giving   ii]i    these   senseless   terms.   Allegro,    Andante,    Adagio,    Presto." 


Getting  Full  Benefit  from  a 
Concert  Programme 

HEARING  a  beautiful  concert,  then  going 
home  and  fixing  it  indelibly  on  your  mind 
by  having  your  Victrola  play  over  the  composi- 
tions that  you  liked  best  in  it,  is  the  best  way  to 
capitalize  the  benefit  you  get  from  good  music. 

ITie  Victrola  XVII  is  a  perfect  instrument;  in 
its  beauty  of  appearance,  in  its  loveliness  of 
tone.  It  is  5275.00,  and  may  be  bought  on 
easy  payments. 

Have  you  ever  heard  tli<-  wonderful  Victor  Rcrordi  m»dc  by  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchejtr*  }     Wc  h»ve   thrm. 

ApflAflAM  »  STRAUS 


ing  the  statement,  adds,  "I  think  there  is  an  extra  cipher."  But 
Malzel  did  visit  America,  and  he  spent  several  years  here.  He  landed 
at  New  York,  February  3,  1826,  and  the  Ship  News  announced  the 
arrival  of  "Mr.  Maelzel,  Professor  of  Music  and  Mechanics,  inventor 
of  the  panharmonicon  and  the  Musical  Time  Keeper."  He  brought 
with  him  the  famous  automata, — the  Chess  Player,  the  Austrian 
Trumpeter,  and  the  Rope  Dancers, — and  he  opened  an  exhibition 
of  them  at  the  National  Hotel,  112  Broadway,  April  13,  1826.  The 
Chess  Player  was  invented  by  Wolfgang  von  Kempelen.*  Malzel 
bought  it  at  the  sale  of  von  Kempelen's  effects  after  the  death  of  the 
latter,  at  Vienna,  and  made  unimportant  improvements.  The  Chess 
Player  had  strange  adventures.  It  was  owned  for  a  time  by  Eugene 
Beauharnais,  when  he  was  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and 
Malzel  had  much  trouble  in  getting  it  away  from  him. 
Malzel  gave  an  exhibition  in  Boston  at  Julien  Hall,  on  a  corner  of 
Milk  and  Congress  Streets.  The  exhibition  opened  September  13, 
1826,  and  closed  October  28  of  that  year.    He  visited  Boston  again 

*  Senor  Torre  y  Quevedo,  who  claims  to  have  invented  a  chess-playing  machine,  had 
a  forerunner  in  Baron  von  Kempelen,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  travelled 
through  Europe  with  what  he  described  as  an  unbeatable  chess  automaton  in  the  like- 
ness of  a  Turk.  Kempelen  used  to  conceal  a  man  in  the  chest  on  which  the  Turk  was 
seated,  but  so  ingenious  was  the  contrivance  that  for  a  long  time  everybody  was  de- 
ceived. Napoleon  played  chess  with  the  pseudo-automaton  when  stopping  at  Sch<5nbrunn, 
after  the  battle  of  Wagram.  He  lost  the  first  game,  and  in  the  second  deliberately 
made  two  false  moves.  The  pieces  were  replaced  each  time,  but  on  the  Emperor  making 
a  third  false  move  the  Turk  swept  all  the  pieces  off  the  board.  (Daily  Chronicle,  Lon- 
don, Summer  of  1914.) 


There  are  many  special  reasons  why  this  year  of  all  years  should 
bring  music  into  the  home,  and  Loeser's  can  give  a  music  service 
that  perhaps  no  other  store  in  the  city  can  equal. 


Whichever  you  choose,  you  will  find  here  the  best  instruments,  the 
lowest  prices,  the  surest  guarantee,  and  the  terms  of  payment  that 
fit  your  need. 


BROOKLYN -NEW  YORK 


in  lM'S  and  ]>'X\.    On  his  second  visit  ho  added  "The  Conflagration 

of  Moscow."  *  panorama,  which  he  sold  to  three  BocBboniant  fo?  di 

thousand  dollars.  Hence,  probably,  the  origin  of  the  panhannonicon 
nd.  He  also  exhibited  an  automatic  violoncellist.  Malzel  died 
on  the  hrie;  "Otis"  on  his  way  from  Havana  to  Philadelphia  on  July 
LM.  1888,  and  ho  was  buried  at  sea,  off  Charleston.  The  United  States 
<ia:<ttr  published  his  eulogy,  and  said,  with  due  caution:  "lie  has 
gone,  we  hope,  where  the  nmsic  of  his  Harmonicons  will  be  ex- 
lod."  The  Chess  Player  was  destroyed  by  lire  in  the  burning  of 
the  Chinese  Mnsenm  at  Philadelphia,  July  5,  1S.")4.  A  most  inter- 
esting and  minnte  account  of  Malzel's  life  in  America,  wTritten  by 
George  Allen,  is  published  in  the  "Book  Of  the  First  American 
Chess  Congress."  pp.  -IlMMSI  (New  York,  1859).  See  also  "Metro- 
nome de  Maelzel"  (Paris.  L833) ;  the  "History  of  the  Automatic 
Chess  Player,"  Published  by  Ceorge  S.  Hilliard,  Boston,  1826 j  Men- 
del's "Mn^ikalisches  Conversations-Lexicon.''  In  Poe's  fantastical 
"Von  Kempelen  and  his  Discovery"  the  description  of  his  Kempelen, 
of  Utica,  X.Y..  ifl  said  by  some  to  lit  Malzel,  but  Poe's  story  was 
probably  not  written  before  1848.  His  article,  "MaelzeFs  Chess 
Player."  a  remarkable  analysis,  was  first  published  in  the  Southern 

Literary  Messenger  of  April,  1830.  Portions  of  this  article  other 
than  those  pertaining  t<>  the  analysis  were  taken  by  Poe  from  Sir 
David  Brewster's  '"Lectures  on  Natural  Magic." 

The  arrangements  for  this  charity  concert  were  made  in  haste,  for 

era]  musicians  of  reputation  were  then,  as  birds  of  passage,  in 

Vienna,  and  they  wished  to  take  parts.  Among  the  distinguished 
executants  wen-  Salieri  and  Hummel,  two  of  the  first  chapel-masters 

in     Tii.    i. if.-  tnd  Writing!  "f  Major  .link  Downing"  by  Beba  Smith  (Boatoa, 
tter  I. xix     (page  231),  dated   Portland,  October  82,    1888,    in   whi.-h 
her  visit  t"  Mr.  Maeliel'i  Congregation  of  Ifoflcow." 


^>^Si          .^H 

YOU  need  cheerfulness  in  your  home     now.     Music 
will  bring  it.     Why  not  have  a  member  of  your  family 
itudy.  or  study  it  yourself  with  the  piano  as  a  medium 
of  '                 i  and  note  the  soothing  effect  after  the  rush 

i  the  day?    Ask  Mr.  ALFRED  EDWARD 

}]<}  '  kl  LTON,  Jr.  (a   pupil   for    nine   years    of    VA- 

ward  Morns  Howman  .  f<>r  an  interview  or  literature  of 
inform. C 

BROOKLYN  STUDIOS 

The  Pouch  Gallery 
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Residence:    214   Arlington   Avenue 
Tdep»>"'     1     N    Y.   9911 
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of  Vienna,  who  looked  after  the  cannon  in  "Wellington's  Sieg" ;  the 
young  Meyerbeer,  who  beat  the  bass  drum  and  of  whom  Beethoven 
said  to  Tomaschek :  <fHa !  ha !  ha !  I  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
him;  he  never  struck  on  the  beat;  he  was  always  too  late,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  speak  to  him  rudely.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  I  could  do  noth- 
ing with  him;  he  did  not  have  the  courage  to  strike  on  the  beat!" 
Spohr  and  Mayseder  were  seated  at  the  second  and  third  violin 
desks,  and  Schuppanzigh  was  the  concert-master;  the  celebrated 
Dragonetti  was  among  the  double-basses.    Beethoven  conducted. 

The  programme  was  as  follows :  "A  brand-new  symphony,"  the 
Seventh,  in  A  major,  by  Beethoven;  two  marches,  one  by  Dussek, 
the  other  by  Pleyel,  played  by  Malzel's  automatic  trumpeter  with 
full  orchestral  accompaniment;  "Wellington's  Sieg,  oder  die 
Schlacht  bei  Vittoria."  "Wellington's  Sieg"  was  completed  in 
October  of  1813  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Wellington  over  the 
French  troops  in  Spain  on  June  21  of  that  year.  Malzel  had  per- 
suaded Beethoven  to  compose  the  piece  for  his  panharmonicon,  and 
furnished  material  for  it,  and  had  even  given  him  the  idea  of  using 
"God  save  the  King"  as  the  subject  of  a  lively  fugue.  Malzel's  idea 
was  to  produce  the  work  at  concerts,  so  as  to  raise  money  enough 
for  him  and  Beethoven  to  go  to  London.    He  was  a  shrewd  fellow, 


<§dilA  (Jungm&n 


1i 


vie  (Joprano 


ACCOMPANIST 

Repertoire:  Arias,  Italian,  French  and  English. 
Songs  and  Ballads.    Songs  in  Costume 

Copy  of|  Col.  Taylor's  letter. — Shubert  Thea- 
tre. Boston,  June  24,  1918. 
My  dear  Miss  Kingman, — The  devotion  to 
your  country  as  expressed  in  your  generous 
contribution  given  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  on 
Saturday  evening  was  sincerely  appreciated  by 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  you, 
especially  by  myself,  who  was  responsible  for 
half  the  programme.  Your  beautiful  voice 
together  with  your  charming  personality  cap- 
tivated everybody.  I  predict  for  you  a  most 
successful  future  and  shall  watch  your  career 
as  it  develops,  with  a  keen  interest. 

Very  sincerely,  CHAS.  W.  TAYLOR, 

Colonel  U.S.  Army — Cavalry. 

Management 
R.  E.  Johnston.  1451  Broadway,  N.Y. 

]Residence,  713  Madison  Avenue,  N.Y. 


ami  saw  that,  if  the  "Battle  Symphony*  were  scored  for  orchestra 

ami  played  in  Vienna  with  success,  an  arrangement  for  his  pan- 

samonicon  would  then  be  <>r  more  value.  Beethoven  dedicated  the 
work  to  the  Prince  Regent;  afterwards  George  l\\.  and  forwarded 
I  copy  to  him,  hut  the  uFirs1  Gentleman  In  Kurope"  never  ac- 
knowledged the  compliment.  "Wellington's  Bieg"  was  not  per- 
formed in  London  until  February  in.  1815,  when  it  had  a  great  run. 

The  news  of  this  success  pleased  Beethoven  very  much.  He  made 
a  memorandum  of  it  in  the  note  hook  which  he  curried  with  him  to 
taverns. 

This  benefit  concert  was  hrilliantly  successful,  and  then4  was  a 
repetition  of  it  December  1-  with  the  same  pricefl  «>f  admission,  ten 
and  live  florins.  The  net  profit  of  the  two  performances  was  four 
thousand  six  gulden.  Spohr  tells  us  that  the  new  pieces  gave  "ex- 
traordinary pleasure,  especially  tin1  Symphony;  the  wondrous  sec- 
ond iiio\emenl  was  repeated  at  each  concert  ;  it  made  a  deep,  endur- 
ing impression  on  me.  The  performance  was  a  masterly  one.  in 
spite  of  the  uncertain  and  often  ridiculous  conducting  by  lieetho 
vrii."'  Glogg]  was  present  at  a  rehearsal  when  the  violinists  refused 
to  play  a  passage  in  the  symphony,  and  declared  that  it  could  not  he 

played.    "Beethoven  told  them  to  take  their  parts  home  and  practise 

them  ;  then  the  passage  would  surely  go."     It  was  at  these  rehearsals 

that  Bpohr  saw  the  deaf  composer  crouch  lower  and  lower  to  Indi- 
cate ;i   long  diminuendo,  and  rise  again  ami  spring  into  the  air 

when  he  demanded  a  climax.  And  he  tells  of  a  pathetic  yet  ludi- 
crous  blunder  of    Beethoven,   who  could    not    hear   his   own   soft 

The  Chevalier  [gnaz  von  Beyfried  told  his  pupil  Krenn  that  at  a 
rehearsal  of  the  symphony,  hearing  discordant   kettledrums  in  a 

.    <»f   the    Finale  and    thinking   that    the   copyist    had    made   a 

blunder,  he  said  circumspectly  t<>  the  composer;   ".My  dear  friend, 

it    seeiiiN    to    me    there    ba   a    mistake:    the   drums   are    not    in    tune." 


Carl  Fique 
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Beethoven  answered:  "I  did  not  intend  them  to  be."  But  the  truth 
of  this  tale  has  been  disputed. 

Beethoven  was  delighted  with  his  success,  so  much  so  that  he 
wrote  a  public  letter  of  thanks  to  all  that  took  part  in  the  two  per- 
formances. "It  is  Malzel  especially  who  merits  all  our  thanks.  He 
was  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  of  the  concert,  and  it  was  he  that 
busied  himself  actively  with  the  organization  and  the  ensemble  in 
all  the  details.  I  owe  him  special  thanks  for  having  given  me  the 
opportunity  of  offering  my  compositions  to  the  public  use  and  thus 
fulfilling  the  ardent  vow  made  by  me  long  ago  of  putting  the  fruits 
of  my  labor  on  the  altar  of  the  country." 

The  symphony  was  repeated  in  Vienna  on  February  27,  1814.  On 
November  29  of  that  year  it  was  performed  with  a  new  cantata, 
"Der  glorreiche  Augenblick,"  composed  in  honor  of  the  Congress  at 
Vienna  and  "Wellington's  Sieg."  The  Empress  of  Austria,  the 
Tsarina  of  Bussia,  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  were  in  the  great  audience. 
The  concert  was  repeated  for  Beethoven's  benefit  on  December  2,  but 
the  hall  was  half  empty. 


THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  VOLUME  OF  FOLK  SONGS  EVER  PUBLISHED 


=    By  MARCELLA  SEMBRICH  = 

PRICE,  $1.25  POSTPAID 

Marcella  Sembrich  was  the  first  among  great  singers  to  reveal  the 
treasures  of  folk  song,  and  her  knowledge  of  these  gems  from  many 
lands  is  most  extensive.  Moreover,  she  has  had  practical  experi- 
ence of  those  which  were  grateful  to  the  singer  and  pleasing  to 
delighted  audiences.  That  she  has  grouped  her  favorites  in  this 
attractive  volume  is  a  boon  to  all  music-lovers ;  and  singers  who 
are  increasingly  using  folk  songs  on  their  programs  will  profit  by 
Mme.  Sembrich' s  inspired  enterprise. 

A  new  catalog  REPRESENTATIVE  SONGS  BY  AMERICAN  COMPOSERS 

will  be  sent  free  on  request 


Note  Our  New  Address  178-9  TREMONT  STREET 

ORDER  OF  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 
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Bra  Hkn.iamin  Kah.w  n  was  born  in  Paris.  Novnnher  10,  1873. 
He  is  the  son  of  llippolyte  Francois  Kal.and  i  1,839  L900)1  who  was 
awarded  the  lirst  prize  for  violoncello  playing  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory in  L86L    He  was  a  member  of  the  Opera  orchestra  |  L859- 

and  for  many  years  solo  violoncellist  of  the  Conservatory  or- 
chestra. Professor  of  the  violoncello  at  the  conservatory  (1S8G- 
L900),  he  liad  distinguished  pupils,  among  them  Mr.  Joseph  Malkin 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Henri  Kihand's  grand- 
father on  his  mother's  side  was  the  celebrated  tint  ist  Vincent  Joseph 
Dorns.  born  Yansteenkiste  (1812-96).  lie  is  therefore  a  ^rand- 
nephew  of  the  singer  Julie  Aimee  Josephe  Dorus-Gras  (1804-96). 
Flutist  and  singer  were  horn  at  Valenciennes. 

Mr.  Kaband  studied  composition  with  Massenet  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, where  in  1894  he  was  awarded   the  first  grand  pri.r  <1> 
Rome.     After   four  years  at  the   Villa    Medicis   he   organized   and 
directed  with  Max  d'Ollone  *  orchestral  concerts  in  Rome  (1S98)  and 
in  Vienna  I  1 899)  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  in  those  cities  coin 
positions  of  contemporaneous  French  musicians. 

As  conductor  at  the  Opera.  Paris,  Mr.  Kahaud  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  February  1,  1908.  The  opera  was  "I^ohengriu."  Among 
the  operas  he  conducted  that  year  were:  "Tristan  and  Isolde,' 
"Thais."  and  "Taimhauser."  In  1908  he  also  conducted  a  Lamou- 
reui  concert  |  February  28).  On  January  3,  L914,  he  was  appointed 
first  conductor  of  the  Opera  in  place  of  Paid  Yidal.  The  war 
broke  out.  In  1914  1  5,  he  was  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  Ton 
servatory  Orchestra  concerts  then  given  at  the  Sorhonne.  On  May 
2,  PUo,  "MAronf,"  revived  at  the  Opera  -Comique  was  conducted  by 
the  composer. 

On  -In iic  80,  1!»1  1.  the  Minister  of  line  Arts  attending  a  perform 
ance  of  "If&rOUF1  announced  that   Mr.  Kahand  had  heen  made  Oliev- 

•  Maxlmlllen   Paul  Mar  d'OUone,  i">rn  at   Beaancon,  Jon*   18,    L875,  studied 

nt  tin  lory,  where  be  wag  awnnled  the  first  :;r.in.l  pris  , 

pupil    <»f  Among   his   works   are    "Vlalon    rte    Dnnte"    (18 

i  'ins  in   < ' .  1 1 )  i  .'• . !  r :  1 1.-.*'   oroiu 
•ri<T,"  i  •.  ic.iin  mi:  r.i   (1911):  rantaale  for 

pianoi  •ill*'.";   .v-  en  net  f<>r   rlollo   and   piano* 

inoforte  ;  .:  '1  ■•  Hetour,"  lyric  drama  In  two  ncta, 

de   Rlmlnl"     third  aol   performed  nt 
••  -i  :  "Jean,"  do1  jel  DfodttOtd.     At 
pre«4Tit    Mr     rl'OlPiiM-    \n    In    tJir    norvlcc    of  .1 
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alier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur.  "All  applauded  this  honor  spon- 
taneously awarded  a  true  although  very  modest  artist,  a  musician 
of  great  and  fine  talent,  the  composer  of  a  charming  musical  work 
which  is  truly  French." 

Mr.  Rabaud  is  one  of  the  Comite  d'Execution  of  the  Societe  Na- 
tionale  de  Musique. 

The  catalogue  of  his  works  is  as  follows: — 

Operas  and  Stage  Music  :  "La  Fille  de  Roland,"  musical  tragedy  in  four 
acts.  Libretto  based  by  Paul  Ferrier  on  the  tragedy  of  the  same  name  by 
Henri  de  Bornier.*  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  March  16,  1904.  Gerald,  L.  Beyle; 
Le  Comte  Amaury,  H.  Dufranne;  Charlemagne,  Vieuille;  Ragenhardt,  Sizes; 
Le  due  Nayme,  Allard;  Radbert,  Huberdeau;  Hardre,  Vignie;  Berthe,  Mme. 
Marguerite  Carre;  Theobald,  Miss  Dusnesnil;  Geoffroy,  Mme.  Muratore. 
Andre  Messager  conducted.  There  were  ten  performances  at  the  Opera-Co- 
mique that  year. 

"Marouf,  Savetier  du  Caire,"  opera-comique  in  five  acts.  Libretto  by  Lucien 
Nepoty,  based  on  a  tale  in  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night,"  according  to  the 
translation  into  French  by  Dr.  Mardrus.  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  May  15,  1914. 
La  Princesse  Saamcheddine,  Miss  Davelli ;  Fattoumah  la  Calamiteuse,  Miss 
Tiphaine;  Marouf,  Jean  Perier;  Le  Sultan  du  Khaitan,  Vieuille;  Le  Vizir, 
Delvoye ;  Ali,  Vigneau ;  Le  Fellah,  Mesmaecker ;  Le  Patissier  Ahmad,  Azema ; 
ler  marchand,  Cazeneuve ;  2e  marchand,  Audouin ;  Le  Kadi,  Payan ;  Le  Chef 
des  Marins  et  un  muezzin,  de  Creus;  Un  mamelouk,  Reymond;  Un  muezzin, 
Thibaud;  Un  mamelouk,  Brun;  Un  homme  de  police,  Deloger;  Un  homme  de 
police,  Corbiere.  Franz  Ruhlmann  conducted.  This  opera  was  produced  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  on  December  19,  1917.  La  Prin- 
cesse, Frances  Alda ;  Fattoumah,  Kathleen  Howard ;  Marouf,  Giuseppe  de 
Luca ;  Le  Sultan,  Leon  Rothier ;  Le  Vizir,  Andres  de  Segurola ;  Ali,  Thomas 
Chalmers;  Le  K&di,  Giulio  Rossi;  Le  Patissier,  Robert  Leonard;  Le  Fellah, 
ler  marchand,  Un  Anier,  Pietro  Audisio ;  Un  muezzin,  Angelo  Bada ;  Le  Chef 
des  Marins,  Albert  Reiss;  Un  muezzin,  Max  Bloch;  2e  marchand,  Pompilio 
Malatesta.    Conductor,  Pierre  Monteux. 

Music  for  "Le  Marchand  de  Venise"  (Shakespeare),  Theatre  Antoine,  Paris, 
1916.  Mr.  Rabaud  adapted  English  music  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  en- 
deavored to  preserve  the  ancient  style. 

*  This  tragedy  was  produced  at  The  Comddie  Francaise,  Paris,  February  15,  1875. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  took  the  part  of  Berthe  ;  Miss  Martin  that  of  Theobald  ;  Maubant, 
Charlemagne ;  Mounet-Sully,  G6rald ;  Ch6ry,  Radbert ;  Laroche,  Ragenhardt ;  Dupont- 
Vernon,  Amaury ;  Martel,  Nayme ;  Charpentier,  Geoffrey ;  Joliet,  Hardre" ;  Villain, 
No6thold ;  Richard,  Richard. 


MN  conjunction  with  the  regular  courses  in  "Pianoforte-Playing"  Mr.  Ernest 
A.  Ash  begs  to  announce  a  course  of  Modern  Practical  Theory. 
Not  only  are  the  principles  of  Harmony,  Form,  etc.,  properly  taught, 
but  they  are  practically  applied  to  the  Sight,  Touch,  and  Hearing  in 
courses  of  Sight-Singing,  Keyboard  Harmony,  Dictation  and  Ear-Training. 

Through   such   co-ordination  a  student   acquires  a  real  "musical"  equipment 
and  a  proper  foundation  for  analysis,  composition  and  improvisation. 

Entire  classes  of  Schools  and  Teachers  in  any  branch  of  musical  art  accepted 
at  class  rates. 

Booklet  A  sent  upon  request. 


Apollo  Studios,  Carlton  and  Greene  Aves. 
BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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ItOSta   flat  "Antoine  et    Clopatrc"    (Shakespeare),   Theatre  Antoine.   Paris. 

i  :  Symphony  No.  1.  I>  minor.  Concert  d'llarcourt.  Paris.  No- 
vember .'{.  1S95.  This  symphony  was  nauposed  while  Mr.  Rabaud  was  still 
a  pupil   of  the  Conservatory. 

aphony  No.  2,  B  minor.  Concert  Qolonne,  Paris,  November  12,  1899.    The 

r  conducted.    Mr.  Etaband  was  awarded  the  I'ri.r  MonMnne  for  this 

symphony.    His  friend  Max  d'Ollone  «m  also  awarded  the  prize  at  the  same 

time  for  hifl  "Vision  de  Dante."    Charpentier'a  "Louise"  urged  in  competition 

Called  i  re  the  requisite  number  of  yol 

"*i-a  Pr  d  Nocturne,"  symphonic  poem  (after  Lenau),  Concert  Colonne, 

ris,  January   15,  1899. 

Divertissement  sur  lea  Chansons  Busses.  Concert  Colonne,  Paris.  January 

901. 
Kgl  pie:    Poeme  Vlrgillen   (with  reference  to  the  first  Bucolic).    Concert 
Lamoureux,  Paris.  November  2,  1902. 

Mr.  Habami  lias  arranged  a  Concert  Suite  from  his  music  for  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice.1* 

He  rtxated  •'Dolly/1  six  pianoforte  pieces  for  four  hands  by  Gabriel 

sed  by  I'aure  in  1893  96),  Nancy,  February  9,  i(.X)S. 
Chamrer  Music:     Quartet  for  Strings, 

tante  and  Scherzo  for  flute,  violin,  and  pianoforte. 
Chobal,  eta:    "Daphney  the  cantata  which  won  Mr.  Rabaud  the  prim  dc 

Poem   by   Charles   Raff  alii.     First   performance  June  22,    1894,   at  the 
Conserratory  j  second  at  the  institute,  June  23,  1S04.    Singers:  Mme.  Carrere; 
Messrs  Vaguel  and  Doualllier. 
"'•'  :borus  and  orchestra.  Mr.  Rabaud's  envoi  as 

k    by    Charles    KatTalli   and    Henri    de   Qorsse.      Performed    at    the 

eatory  for  the  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  lboo. 
Deuzieme  Poeme  Lyrique  sur  le  Llvre  de  Job,  for  baritone  and  orchestra, 

tonne,    December   8,    1905.      Text    taken    from    Kenan's    translation. 
lb     •    :•   I  mfranne.  baritone. 

Fourth  Psalm  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra.  1901.  Performed  at  a 
concert  of  the  Soclete*  GulUot  de  Sainbrls,  Paris. 

■  'Hymns  a  la  France  Bternelle"  (Victor  Hugo),  for  tenor  solo,  chorus,  and 
orchestra.  Opera-Comique,  December,  i(.»i<;.  at  a  performance  ■•Theatre  aui 
An 


n  E  id  i  mo  :.  i  OB  Pianoforte  wm  Orchbstra,  Op,  LI, 

Prbdbeick  Chopin 

(Born  ai  Zelazowa  Wola,  near  Warsaw,  March  b  L809;  died  at  Paris, 

( October   it.   L849, 1 

in  March,  1830,  Chopin  wrote  from  Warsaw:  "1  hopeyel  t<>  finish 

i«-  the  holidays  the  flwt  Allegro  <d'  m\  second  concerto"  [i.  <•., 

the  one  In  E  minor).    The  concerto  In  P  minor  was  composed  and 

played  before  tin-  one  In  E  minor,  bu1  ii  waa  published  Later  1 1836). 

He  wrote  on  llaj   15  of  the  Bame  year:  "The  Iv»>im1<>  for  iu\  con« 
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certo  is  not  yet  finished,  because  the  right  inspired  mood  has  always 
been  wanting.  If  I  have  only  the  Allegro  and  the  Adagio  completely 
finished,  I  shall  be  without  anxiety  about  the  Finale.  The  Adagio 
is  in  E  major,  and  of  a  romantic,  calm,  and  partly  melancholy 
character.  It  is  intended  to  convey  the  impression  which  one  re- 
ceives when  the  eye  rests  on  a  beloved  landscape  which  calls  up  in 
one's  soul  beautiful  memories, — for  instance,  on  a  fine  moonlit  spring 
night.  I  have  written  violins  with  mutes  as  an  accompaniment  to 
it.    I  wonder  if  that  will  have  a  good  effect  ?    Well,  time  will  show." 

In  August  the  Finale  was  ready,  and  in  September  the  concerto 
was  rehearsed  with  a  quartet.  Chopin  wrote:  "Those  who  were 
present  say  that  the  Finale  is  the  most  successful  movement  (prob- 
ably because  it  is  easily  intelligible)."  The  musical  world  of  War- 
saw— Poles,  Czechs,  Germans,  Italians — were  invited  to  the  re- 
hearsal with  full  orchestra,  except  trumpets  and  drums,  September 
22,  1830.  "Then  I  have  also  to  provide  the  desks  and  mutes,  which 
I  had  yesterday  totally  forgotten:  without  the  latter  the  Adagio 
would  be  wholly  insignificant  and  its  success  doubtful.  The  Rondo 
is  effective,  the  first  Allegro  vigorous.  Cursed  self-love !  And,  if  it 
is  any  one's  fault  that  I  am  conceited,  it  is  yours,  egoist:  he  who 
associates  with  such  a  person  becomes  like  him." 

The  concert  was  given  in  the  theatre  at  Warsaw  on  October  11, 
1830,  and  was  most  successful. 

The  theatre  was  full.  Chopin,  who  had  been  exceedingly  nervous, 
played  at  his  ease  on  one  of  Streicher's  pianos.  Soliva  conducted. 
"The  first  Allegro  of  the  concerto  went  very  smoothly,  and  the 
audience  rewarded  him  with  thundering  applause.  Of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Adagio  and  Rondo  we  learn  nothing  except  that  in  the 
pause  between  the  first  and  second  parts  the  connoisseurs  and  ama- 
teurs came  on  the  stage,  and  complimented  him  in  the  most  flatter- 
ing terms  on  his  playing.  The  great  success,  however,  of  the  even- 
ing was  his  performance  of  the  Fantasia  on  Polish  airs.  'This  time 
I  understood  myself,  the  orchestra  understood  me,  and  the  audience 
understood  us.' "  Soliva  was  obliged  to  make  many  corrections  in 
the  score.  Carl  Mikuli,  who  copied  many  of  Chopin's  manuscripts, 
says  that  "they  were  full  of  slips  of  the  pen,  such  as  wrong  notes 
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and    signatures,    omissions    of    accidentals,    dots,    and    intervals    of 
Chorda,  and   Incorrect    markings  of  slurs  and  octave 

Chopin  played  the  concerto  at  Breslau  (November,  L830),  Vicuna 

i  1833  ..  Munich  i  1831  ».  Paris  ,  February  26,  1832,  and  April  5.  L83 
Rouen  I L838). 

This  concerto  has  been  changed  by  s<une  pianists  for  the  sake  of 
fuller  orchestration  and  their  own  glory.     The  most  famous  of  these 

versions  is  the  one  by  Tansig. 

Chopin  dedicated   this  concerto  to   Fricdrich   Kalkbrenner,  whose 
playing  he  greatly  admired.     The  work  was  published  in  L833. 


* 


The  concerto  was  scored  originally  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 

clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  bass  trombone,  a 
set   of  three  kettledrums,  strings,  and   solo  pianoforte. 

Allegro,  maestoso,  E  minor.  34.    There  are  three  chief  themes, 

and  they  are  exposed — the  first  two  in  E  minor,  the  third  in  E  major 
— by  the  first  violins  in  the  orchestral  introduction.  After  the  third 
theme  fragments  of  the  first  are  heard,  and  they  prepare  tin1  first 
entrance  of  the  pianoforte.  The  themes  are  used  again  in  similar 
fashion,  and  the  tonalities  are  those  of  the  introduction,  but  the 
themes  are  broadened  and  lead  to  a  virtuoso  use  of  the  pianoforte. 
In  the  second  orchestral  t lit t i  there  is  employment  of  the  first 
motive,  ami  there  is  a  modulation  to  C  major  with  the  second 
theme  given  to  the  solo  instrument.  Brilliant  pianoforte  passages 
follow,  while  the  orchestra  makes  use  of  the  first  motive.  There  is 
then  a  lutli  with  the  first  motive  in  EJ  minor,  followed  by  the  piano- 
forte  with  the  second  motive  in  K  minor  and  at  last  the  third  in  (J 
major.      The    close    is    in    E    minor    with    the    initial    motive    in    the 

orchestra. 

Romanset  Larghetto,  E  major,  it.  The  strings  play  a  Bhort 
Introduction*    The  ftrsl  phrase  i*  used  biter  in  various  trays,    The 

important    motives   are   ^iven    out    in    succession    bv    the    pianoforte 

and  varied.  Later,  a  theme  in  C-sharp  minor  is  Introduced  which 
has  only  passing  significance  and  gives  way  to  the  second  motive, 

which    i<    now    in    <l  sharp   minor.      The   strings   Sing   the   first    theme 

with  ornamentation  in  the  pianoforte. 

Hondo:  Vivace,  E  major,  2  i.  After  a  few*  measures  of  orchestral 
Introduction  the  fust  chief  theme  ii  given  to  the  pianoforte.  The 
most  noticeable  <>f  the  other  themes  are  an  energetic  tutti  motive 

and  a  delicate  melody  given  to  the  pianoforte. 
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SALE  OF  COURSE  TICKETS  opens  MONDAY,  DECEMBER  30,  and  closes  SAT- 
URDAY, JANUARY  4. 

SINGLE  SEAT  SALE  opens  TUESDAY,  JANUARY  7. 

Lower  Tier  Boxes  (6  seats)  $7.50  per  seat  for  Course,  or  $2.00  for  single  Travelogue. 

Upper  Tier  Boxes  (6  seats)  $5.00  per  seat  for  Course,  or  $1.50  for  single  Travelogue. 

Entire  Lower  Floor  at  $5.00  per  seat  for  Course,  or  $1.50  for  single  Travelogue. 

Dress  Circle,  First  3  Rows,  $4.00  per  seat  for  Course,  or  $1.00  for  single  Travelogue. 

Dress  Circle,  Balance  $3.00  per  seat  for  Course,  or  75c,  for  single  Travelogue. 

ENTIRE  BALCONY  UNRESERVED  (over  800  good  seats),  at  50c.  for  single  Trav- 
elogue, on  sale  when  doors  open. 

MAIL  ORDERS,  accompanied  by  cheque,  will  receive  attention  in  the  order  of  their 
receipt,  in  advance  of  regular  sale.  Tickets  will  he  mailed  at  purchaser's  risk 
if  order  is  accompanied  by  stamped  and  self-addressed  envelope. 

WAR  TAX  WILL  BE  ADDED  TO  ABOVE  PRICES 
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Symphonic  Poem  No.  4,  "The  Voitii  of  IlKurri.F.s."  Op.  50. 

Camille  Saint-SaKns 
:n   in   Paris  OB  October  9,   1685;  still  living  In  Paris.) 

Saint •Safins'fl  Bym.ph.onic  poem,  "La  Jeuncssc  (l'llei'dile,"  was  perv 
formed  for  the  first  time  at  a  Ch&telel  concert  in  Paris?,  January  28, 

L87T. 

The  full  score  of  this  composition  is  preceded  by  a  note  on  the 

fly-leaf  — 

TIIK    YOUTH    OF   HERCULES. 

Symphonic  Pokm. 

LEG  KM). 

"The  fable  relates  that  Hercules  on  his  entrance  upon  life  Baw  two 
roads  lie  open  before  him,  that  of  pleasure  and  that  of  virtue. 

"Insensible  to  the  seductions  of  Nymphs  and  Bacchantes,  the  hero 
chooses  the  path  of  struggles  and  combats,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
cati  lies  a  glimpse  of  the  reward  of  immortality  through  the  flame* 
of  the  funeral  pyre." 

The  symphonic  poem  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets.  t\v<>  bassoons,  four  horns,  a  small  bugle  in  B-tlat. 
two  cornets  a-pistuns.  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba. 
kettledrums,  ba88  drum,  cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle,  harp,  ami 
Strings.     The  scon-  is  dedicated  to  Henri  Duparc* 

The  work  begins  with  a  short  Andante  sostenuto,  E  flat  major,  i  i. 
Muted  violins  give  oui  recitative  like  phrases,  which  are  Interrupted 

•  |f  a  He   Eugene  Henri  Pouque  Duparc  was  bora  ;it   Paris,  January  21,   ist^      Bt 
studied  at  .i  Jesuit  college  and  \\-is  admitted  i<>  the  l»;ir.  but   plnnn  lessons  from  C 

prompted  him  u>  l>e  a   musician,  and  he  nlso  took   lessons  In  composition,      ii 

iir."-.  de  Castlllon,  and  ill"  painter  Regnuult.     In   1870 
Munich  to  bear  operas  bj   Wagner.     He  served  as  a  soldier  in  the 
\  o  Ms  health  became  such  that  be  was  obliged  to  give  up  work,  and 

Ms  home  at   Ifoneln,  In  the  Lower  Pyrenees      He  li  no*   living  In  Switzerland 
.  symphonic  poem,  "I^enore"   (composed   In   's.  I   r5,  performed  §A 
I  performed  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  concert. 
.mi    orehe  tral    suite,    ••!    violoncello    sonni  roved).    .•>    sol    ox 

,ii  "Au  for  orchestra   (1010,  performed  at 

6.   1011),  :i  suite  for  pianoforte,  and  some  remarkable 
mportnnl  ol    which   were  composed  during  the  years   1874    7^      Francs 
hi   that    Dii|  I       pupils,   w.is   (he  one  best    organised   to  create 

tin-  one  whose  vlgoroui   temperament  and  dramatic  sentiment  should  have 
in    the  npern-house      Dupnrc   worked   on   a    lyric  drama,    "Rouasalka," 
•  if  ii  he!  rc<  i  rcl  ir«- nif  ni. 


HOTEL  PURITAN 

"i    CoSSBK>nwrtlth    A  ■.<■!■■■. «■.    SMI    MSSSaCBSJSSSti   Awimr 
»cc    I  m<-»    »n<l   .'  I 


Shr  Difittnrtiup  Binitmt  ISimsr 

A    high-clait  hotel   with   modes!    ratrs 
u-fi»*  ht'ttl*  i;i 

-ill   I*   n.ailr*i   on  rrqutrt.  P    P     '     B«t«llo.  M»Q>fU 


by  sighs  in  the  wood-wind  and  end  in  gentle  harmonies  in  the  strings 
and  wind  instruments.  A  roll  on  the  kettledrums  leads  to  an  Alle- 
gro moderato,  E-flat  major,  4-4,  in  which  the  now  unmuted  strings 
play  the  first  theme  in  full  harmony,  the  theme  of  Virtue,  which 
bears  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  preceding  violin  phrases.  This 
theme  is  developed  and  leads  to  an  expressive  subsidiary  melody, 
played  by  the  violins  over  a  syncopated  bass.  "This  melody  seems 
almost  like  a  rhythmic  variation  of  the  first  theme."  This  is  de- 
veloped until  it  runs  into  passage- work,  and  fades  away  in  soft  har- 
monies. There  is  now  a  modulation  to  D  major  with  oboe  hints  of  a 
new  theme.  This  songful  new  theme  appears  in  E  major,  sung  by 
flute  and  clarinet,  then  by  the  first  violins  over  a  tremolo  of  the 
other  strings  (muted),  and  then  against  wood-wind  triplets  and 
chords  for  the  harp.    The  horn  has  the  last  of  the  melody. 

Allegro  in  E  major,"  2-2.  The  music  of  Pleasure  begins  with  bits 
of  a  Bacchanalian  tune  played  by  flutes.  This  theme  is  developed 
at  length,  first  in  the  wood-wind,  then  in  the  strings  in  octaves 
against  trills  in  the  wood-wind,  and  then  by  a  constantly  increasing 
orchestra  until  the  climax  is  reached.  There  is  a  gradual  diminu- 
endo. Recitatives  for  strings,  horns,  and  other  wind  instruments 
lead  to  the  return  of  the  theme  of  Virtue,  Andante  sostenuto,  E-flat 
major.  This  is  developed  much  as  before,  although  the  development 
is  somewhat  more  extended.  Forcible  declamatory  passages  in 
strings  and  wind  are  followed  by  the  theme,  sung  softly,  at  first 
by  the  clarinet,  to  which  the  oboe  is  afterwards  added.  The  de- 
velopment at  last  reaches  a  stormy  climax,  when  the  second  theme 
returns  in  E  major  with  a  different  rhythm,  in  wood- wind  instru- 
ments against  harp  arpeggios  and  sustained  harmonies  in  clarinets, 


SEVENTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.     Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.     Sold  only  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices,  15c,  35c,  75c,  $1.25,  at  druggists  or  by  mail 

Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  Price,  30c.  at  druggists  or  by  mail 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  8c  SON.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


BOUND  COPIES  of  the 

UnHton  ^gmpljony  ©rr^Htra'0 

PROGRAMME  BOOKS 
Containing  Mr.  Philip  Hale's  analytical  and  de- 
scriptive notes  on  all  works  performed  during  the 
season  ("musically  speaking,  the  greatest  art  an- 
nual of  to-day." — W.  J.  Henderson,  New  York 
Sun),  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 

PRICE.  $3.50                     SYMPHONY  HALL 

, 
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BOOns.  and   horns.     The  themes   vie  with  eaeh   other.     The  first 

theme  triumphs  in  a  maestoso  movement,  K  Hat  major,  4-4,  with 
the  full  Btrength  of  the  orchestra. 


* 
*  * 


The  prefatory  note  of  Saint -Saens  was  taken  from  "Hercules  he- 

tween  Vice  and  Virtue/'  an  allegory  by  Prodieus  of  Oea  or  I 
(There  ia  dispute  as  to  his  birthplace:  see  note  A  to  the  article 
l<ProdicusM  in  Baylefa  Dictionary.)    As  quoted  by  Xenophon  in  hit 

•■Memorabilia"  and  put  by  him  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates  eneonr 
aging  AristippUB  to  study  wisdom,  the  apologue  or  declamation  is 
about  at  follows:  When  Hercules  left  his  infancy  and  entered  into 
his  youth, — the  age  when  a  man  begins  to  decide  things  for  him- 
self.— he  went  to  sit  down  and  meditate  in  a  lonely  place.  There 
two  women  <>f  sup  nrhuman  Bhape  appeared  to  him.  One  was  clothed 
in  white.  To  her  had  Nature  given  rare  purity  of  form  and  color; 
her  eyes  were  charged  with  modesty.  The  face  and  the  body  of  the 
other  were  painted,  to  make  her  seem  more  White  and  val  than  she 
Was  by  nature,  and  she  wore  a  transparent  garment  that  revealed 
her  body.*  She  looked  at  Hercules  and  also  looked  around  her  and 
looked  to  see  if  others  w<  re  regarding  her,  for  she  eyed  herself  con- 
•tly.  HerenleS  asked  her  name,  and  rile  answered:  -'Those  that 
love   me   call    me   Pleasure;   my  enemies   call    me   Vice."     The   other 

woman.  Interrogated  in  turn,  spoke  very  differently:    "Hercules. 

yon  must  pursil  !  the  path  1  show  you.  You  will  hear  only  the  truth 
from  my  motlth.  All  that  is  beautiful  and  honesl  in  this  world  is 
:it  the  price  "I  BSSidUOUfl  work.  Those  whom  1  love  awake  without 
regret   or  I  S;  young,  they  know  the  pleasure  of  being  praised 

•in*  old:  when  they  are  old,  they  enjoy  the  reaped  of  youth;  their 

memory   Li  ter  them,  and   their   name  goes  sounding  down   the 
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the  recognized  standard  of  tonal 
beauty  and  endurance 

Acclaimed  by  those  whose  judg- 
ment in  musical  matters  is 
final  as  being 

UNEQUALLED 


WAKI  ROOMS  313  FIFTH  AVENUE 


The  regulations  of  the  Academy  of  Music  will  not  permit  the  distribution  of  these 
programme  books  at  the  concert.  They  may  be  had  at  the  Hegeman  Drug  Co.,  Fulton 
Street  and  Lafayette  Avenue. 
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Society  of  Brooklyn. 
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RACHMANINOFF 

CONCERT  OF  MUSIC  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 


UNDER    THE     AUSPICES    OF    THE     SOCIETY     FOR 
PREVENTION  AND  RELIEF  OF  TUBERCULOSIS.  Inc. 

THE  PROGRAMME  MR.  RACHMANINOFF  WILL  PLAY  IS  AS  FOLLOWS: 


I 


II 


III. 


I\. 


:  ..it  ions.  F  minor 
Variations,  C  minor 

Gigue 


1 

■  •  lyOnce") 

I'.-luhincllr 
h     \'r<  lude,  <    iharp  minor 

1 1       in  -  j  uf 

rp  minor 

I 

Rha]  . 


Haydn 

Beethoven 

I  tandrieu  Godowiky 

I  M(iii_\   Godowiky 

Scarlatti  Ta 
Strauss    fau 


RachmaninoM 


I       i 
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ORCHESTRA  SEATS  AND  BOXES  ON  SALE 
AT  HOTEL  ST.  REGIS 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC       ....       BROOKLYN 

Thirty-first  Season  in  Brooklyn 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  10 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Rimsky-Korsakoff    ....      Symphony  No.  2,  "Antar,"  Op.  15 

I.  Largo;  Allegretto  vivace. 

II.  Allegro. 

III.  Allegro  risoluto  alia  marcia. 

IV.  Allegretto  vivace;  Andante  amoroso. 


Mendelssohn    .         .         .         .        Concerto  in  E  minor  for  Violin,  Op.  64 

I.     Allegro  molto  appassionato. 
II.     Andante. 
III.     Allegretto  non  troppo;  Allegro  molto  vivace. 

Ravel      .         .         .         .         .         .         .        \         .    Rapsodie  Espagnole 

I.  Prelude  a,  la  Nuit. 

II.  Malagueiia. 

III.  Habanera. 

IV.  Feria'  (The  Fair). 


SOLOIST 
FREDRIC  FRADKIN 

\  There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Si  84PHON1    NO.  '-'•  "An  iak."  (  >P.    L5. 

Nicolas  A.ndrej  kvitch  Rimsky-Korsakoff 

.  ikhvin.  in  the  goTemmeni  of  Novgorod,  Marcb  18,*  imi-.  aied  at 
Petrograd,  Jane  21,  1908. 1 

This  symphony,  composed  in  L868,  was  6rs1  performed  in  Petro- 
d  ;a  a  concerl  of  the  Russian  Musical  Society  on  March  i*^, 
),  The  year  of  performance  ta  erroneously  given  as  L868  by 
some  biographers. 

The  first  performance  in  Germany  was  at  Magdeburg  in  June, 
1881,  ai  a  concert  of  the  AUgemeiner  Deutscher  Musikverein  Fes- 
tival. 

••Aniar"  was  performed  in  New  York  in  the  course  of  the  season 
L891-92,  at  one  <>r  three  concerts  with  orchestra  given  by  The 
Arion  Society  in  Arion  Hall.  Led  by  Frank  Van,  der  Stucken. 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Cesar  Cui,  is  scored  fof  three  times 
(one  interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  Interchange- 
aide  with  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  i w<>  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  sot  of  three  kettle- 
drums, bass  drum,  tambourine,  triangle,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  harp. 

and   the  usual   BtlingB. 

Antar.  as  ;i  historical  character,  was  the  son  of  an  Abyssinian 
Slave,    and    his    lather    was    a    chieftain    in    the    tribe    of    Abs.      His 

father  acknowledged  ami  freed  him.  ami  Antar  became  famous  as 

a    port    and   by   his  deeds.      lie  asked   his    I'nele   Malik   lor  the  hand 
Of   his   COUSin    Ibla.      Malik   accepted    the  oiler,   but.   not    wishing  his 

daughter  to  wed  the  son  of  a  slave  girl,  he  led  him  into  perilous 
entures,  ami  Antar  was  slain  by  one  of  his  foes  about  615. 

[veil    in    tin-   eatal  tin'    Kussi.m    publM 

:  .  \    2 1 . 


CHANDLER  PiANO  company 

phone,  159  Mam  222  LIVINGSTON  STREET 

•dyn's  Oldest  Piano  House,  and  for  over  30  years  the  home  of  the 

IVERS  AND  POND 

and   several   other   well-known   Pianos.  ie   absolutely   guaranteed    to   be   as 

rapiiMnfei 

PLAYER-PIANOS  from  1450.00  to  $800.00 

The  very  best   Pli  laniam  with  which  every  shade  of  musical  expression  can 

be  perfectly  expressed. 
iken  in  Ex<  i.ange.  New  Pianos  for  Rent. 

n«  and  Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 


AND  THE 


The  wonderful,  rich  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  very  conception 
of  beauty.— Levitzki-  , 

It  has  that  refined  quality,  that  warm  and   luscious   tone  which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual  appeal. — A  Ida. 

The   Baldwin  Piano   has  no  peer  in  faithfully  voicing  an  artist's 
spirit. — Brown. 

I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano. — La  Forge. 

The  beautiful  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  merits  its  popularity. — Amato. 

Using  a  Baldwin,  we  rest  assured  that  we  have  an  instrument  which 
will  meet  every  requirement. — Fanning. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  is  a  most  wonderful  help  and  support. — Nielsen. 

I  consider  the  Baldwin  the  Stradivarius  of  the  few  really  great  Pianos 
of  the  world. — De  Pachmann. 

A  tone  that  blends  so  well  with  my  voice. — Sembrich. 


CINCINNATI 
142  W.  Fourth  Street 

.     NEW  YORK 
665  Fifth  Avenue 

INDIANAPOLIS 
18  N.  Penn'aStreef 


CHICAGO 
323  S.  Wabash  Ave. 

DENVER 
1636  California  Street 

LOUISVILLE 
521  S.  Fourth  Avenue 


ST.  LOUIS 
1111  Olive  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
310  Sutter  Street 

DALLAS 
191 1  Elm  Street 


According  to  Clemenl  lluart's  "History  of  Arabic  Literature," 
this  true  desert  poet  'Antara,  son  of  Shaldad,  "whose  name  was 
later  to  serve  the  popular  story-tellers  of  the  romance  of  'Antar  as 
the  incarnate  type  of  the  rirtnes  ascribed  to  the  wandering  paladins 
of  the  heathen  tribes."  was  a  mulatto  with  a  split  Lower  lip.  His 
bravery  advanced  him,  and  he  took  part  in  the  war  arising  out  ol 
the  rivalry  between  the  stallion  D&his  and  the  mare  Ghabra. 
Treachery  prevented  the  courser  from  winning,  and  Quais,  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  'Aba,  waged  bitter  war.  -Antara  was  the  rhapsodisl  of 
these  fights,  and  perished  only  when  he  had  grown  old.  and.  having 
fallen  from  his  horse,  was  unable  to  regain  his  feet.  His  death  was 
the  signal  for  peace.  "'Antara  sang  the  praise  of  'Abla,  his  mis- 
tress, but  a  good  fight  was  always  the  favorite  subject  of  his  lay. 
It    was  he  that    said  :      'We  whirled   as   the  millstone  whirls   on    its 

axis,  while  <>ur  swords  smashed  upon  the  fighters5  skulls.'" 

The  ureal  romance  of  'Antar  is  ascribed  to  Al-Asmai  (73&-831  I. 
The  full  text  was  taken  to  Paris  from  Constantinople.  The  ro- 
mance was  published  in  full  at  Cairo  in  L893,  In  their  present 
form    the  tales  go  hack    to  the  days  of  the  Crusades.       h    is  believed 

by  Orientalists  that  the  name  of  Al-Asmai  is  a  label  placed  bv  the 
professional  reciter  on  the  stories  to  give  them  an  appearance  of 

authenticity.      The   most    famous  episode   is   the   death   of   the   hero. 


Getting  Full  Benefit  from  a 
Concert  Programme 

HEARING  a  beautiful  concert,  then  going 
home  and  fixing  it  indelibly  on  your  mind 
by  having  your  Yictrola  play  over  the  composi- 
tions that  you  liked  best  in  it,  is  the  best  way  to 
Capitalize  the  benefit  you  get  from  good  music. 

The   \i(trola   XVII    il   a    perfect    instrument;    in 

ity  of  appearance,  in  its  Lovelineu  <>f 

tone.      It    is    (275.00,    and   may   be   bought    on       j 
easy  payni' 

IU\<  '  r fnl  Victot  Record!  made  by  the  Boston  Symphony 

have   th<  m. 

APttAtfAM  «.  STRAUS 


who  was  pierced  by  a  poisoned  lance.  'Antar  remounted  his  horse, 
to  insure  the  safe  retreat  of  his  tribe,  and  died  leaning  on  the 
lance.  His  enemies  did  not  dare  to  advance,  till  a  warrior  startled 
the  horse.  Then  'Antar's  corpse,  unsupported,  fell  to  the  ground. 
Lamartine  admired  this  episode,  and  introduced  it  in  his  "Voyage 
en  Orient."  It  is  said  that  in  Egypt  and  Syria  to-day  there  are 
"Antari"  who  recite  in  the  coffee-house  fragments  of  this  Arabian 
Iliad. 

Eimsky-Korsakoff  took  the  subject  of  his  symphony,  which,  when 
revised,  was*  called  an  "Oriental  suite,"  from  a  story  by  Sennkowsky. 

The  following  preface  is  printed  on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score : — 

ANTAR. 

I, 

Majestic  is  the  aspect  of  the  Syrian  desert,  majestic  are  the  ruins  of  Palmyra, 
that  city  built  by  the  Spirits  of  Darkness ;  but  Antar,  the  jewel  of  the  desert, 
braves  them,  and  bears  himself  proudly  amid  the  remains  of  the  demolished 
city.  Antar  has  quit  the  fellowship  of  men  forever,  he  has  sworn  everlasting 
hatred  against  them  for  the  evil  with  which  they  repaid  the  good  he  wished 
them.  ... 

Suddenly  a  lovely  and  bounding  gazelle  appears :  Antar  makes  ready  to 
pursue  it,  but  a  noise  seems  to  sound  through  the  air,  and  the  light  of  day  is 
veiled  behind  a  thick  shade;  a  gigantic  bird  is  chasing  the  gazelle.  Antar 
immediately  changes  his  mind.  His  lance  strikes  the  monster,  and  it  flies 
away,  uttering  a  piercing  scream.     The  gazelle  vanishes   also.     Antar,   left 


There  are  many  speciar  reasons  why  this  year  of  all  years  should 
bring  music  into  the  home,  and  Loeser's  can  give  a  music  service 
that  perhaps  no  other  store  in  the  city  can  equal. 


Whichever  you  choose,  you  will  find  here  the  best  instruments,  the 
lowest  prices,  the  surest  guarantee,  and  the  terms  of  payment  that 
fit  your  need. 
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:    the    midst    »'f    the    ruins.    BOOS    fallfl    asleep,    thinking    on    what    has 
happen* 

transported  Into  a  splendil  palace,  where  a  multitude  of 

slaves  hasten  to  wait  upon  him  and  charm  him  with  their  singing,     it  is  the 

the  queen  of  Palmyra-  the  fairy  Glrol-Nazar.    The  gazelle  he  had 

i  from  the  talons  of  the  spirit  of  Darkness  was  none  other  than  the  fairy 

grateful  Ghul-Naaar  promises  Antar  the  three  great  fruitions  of 

i.  when  he  decides  to  accept  the  gift,  the  vision  vanishes  and  he  awakes 

amid  the  ruins. 

II. 
The  first  fruition  granted  Antar  by  the  Queen  of  Palmyra     is  the  delights 

III. 
The  second  fruition — the  delights  of  power. 

IV. 

Antar  lias  returned  to  the  ruins  of  Palmyra.    The  third  fruition  granted 
r  by  tin1  fairy    -is  the  delights  of  love.    Antar  beseeches  the  fairy  to  take 
away  his  lit",   as  -  ion  as  she  perceives  the  least  coldness  on  his  part,  ami  she 
promises  to  fulfil  his  wish. 

When,   after   long  and    mutual   happiness,   the  fairy    sees   one   line   day   that 
Antar  ifl  minded  and  turns  his  gase  upon  the  distant  horizon,  she  forth- 

with guesses  the  reason  thereof.    Then  she  kisses  him  passionately.    The  tire 
passion  is  communicated  to  Antar  and  burns  up  his  heart 

,i-  lips   unite  in   a   lasl   omliraee.  and   Antar  dies  in   the   fairy's  ar;ns.¥ 

I.    There  is  an   introductory   Largo,  F-eharp  minor,    I  I.  with 
melodic  phraeea  againsi   phroma{ic  harmonies.    This  Introduction 

leads  in  an  Allegro  giocOSO,   D  minor.  3-4.      An   Eastern  melody  for 

flute  is  accompanied  by  horns  and  harp,  and  there  is  a  pedal  A  for 
first  \i<dins.  'I'm  some  analysts  the  arrival  of  the  gazelle  is  thus 
portrayed,  while  the  gigantic  bird  is  figured  in  the  lower  Btrings. 
There  is  ;<  fortissimo  rush  "leading  t<>  the  throwing  of  the  Javelin — 
cleverly  suggested   by  a  double-octave  skip  in  violins,  violas  and 

•The  translation  is  by  William  Poster  Aptborp. 


* 

YOU  need  cheeifulnesi  in  your  home      now.      Music 
will  bririR  it.     Why  not  have  a  member  of  your  family 
study,  or  stu<ly  it  yourself  with  the  piano  as  a  medium 
of  <                :i  and  note  the  soothing  eltrct  after  the  rush 

i  die  day?    Ask  Mr.  ALFRED  EDWARD 

FR1  •'.(  k  II. TON,   Jr.   (.»    pupil   for    nine    years    of    Ed- 
ward Morris  Bowman  i.  for  an  interview  or  literature-  of 
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flutes— and  the  bird's  shriek  of  terror  in  the  wood-wind  and  stopped 
horns."  After  a  short  return  of  the  Largo  the  main  body  of  the 
movement  enters,  but  not  in  the  orthodox  traditional  form,  Al- 
legretto vivace,  F-sharp  major,  6-8.  Two  themes  are  developed,  and 
the  "gazelle  theme,"  and  the  harmonies  of  the  Largo  reappear  at 
the  end. 

II.  Allegro  in  E  major,  2-2.  This  movement  is  free  in  form.  There 
is  an  elaborate  working-out  of  two  themes,  a  restless  one  and  a  more 
impressive  and  sinister  one.    There  are  frequent  changes  of  tempo. 

III.  Allegro  risoluto  alia  Marcia,  D  major,  4-4.  A  brilliant 
march  theme  and  a  sensuous  cantilena  are  developed  alternately. 
Later  there  is  a  tphrase  for  the  brass  that  enters  into  the  develop- 
ment. A  counter-theme  to  the  sensuous  melody  and  horn-calls  are 
also  conspicuous. 

IV.  A  few  measures  are  taken  from  the  main  body  of  the  first 
movement,  D  major,  6-8.  There  is  a  change  to  Andante  amoroso, 
D -flat  majox-,  2-4.  A  melody,  said  to  be  Arabian,  is  developed  al- 
ternately with  a  tuneful  phrase  taken  from  the  introductory  Largo. 
The  end  is  pianissimo. 
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ACCOMPANIST 
Repertoire:  Arias.  Italian,  French  and  English. 
Songs  and  Ballads.    Songs  in  Costume 

Copy  of  Col.  Taylor's  letter. — Shubert  Thea- 
tre, Boston,  June  24,  19 18. 
My  dear  Miss  Kingman, — The  devotion  to 
your  country  as  expressed  in  your  generous 
contribution  given  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  on 
Saturday  evening  was  sincerely  appreciated  by 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  you, 
especially  by  myself,  who  was  responsible  for 
half  the  programme.  Your  beautiful  voice 
together  with  your  charming  personality  cap- 
tivated everybody.  I  predict  for  you  a  most 
successful  future  and  shall  watch  your  career 
as  it  develops,  with  a  keen  interest. 

Very  sincerely,  CHAS.  W.  TAYLOR, 

Colonel  U.S.  Army — Cavalry. 


Management 
R.  E.  Johnston,  1451  Broadway,  N.y. 

Residence,  24  West  59th  St.,  N.Y. 
Telephone,  Plaza  6876 


(fcnero  in  E  minor,  pob  Violin,  Op.  64. 

1  Y.i.ix  M  i:m»klsm)h.\-Hahtholdy 
(Pom  at  Hamburg;  February  8,  L809;  died  at  Lelpaic,  November  4,  L847 

Mendelssohn  in  his  youth  composed  a  violin  concerto  with  ac- 
companiment of  Stringed  instruments,  also  a  concerto  for  violin 
and  pianoforte  (1823  |  with  the  same  sort  of . accompaniment.  These 
works  were  left  in  manuscript.    It  was  at  the  time  that  ho  was  put 

into  jackets  and  trousers.  Probably  these  works  were  played  at 
the  musical  parties  at  the  Mendelssohn  house  in  Berlin  on  alternate 
Sunday  mornings.  Mendelssohn  took  violin  lessons  first  with  Carl 
Wilhelm  Henning  and  afterwards  with  Eduard  Rietz,*  for  whom  he 
wrote  this  early  violin  concerto.  When  Mendelssohn  played  any 
Stringed  instrument,  he  preferred  the  viola. 

As  early  as  1838  Mendelssohn  conceived  the  plan  of  composing 
a  violin  concerto  in  the  manner  of  the  one  in  E  minor,  for  on 
July  30  he  wrote  to  Ferdinand  David:  "I  should  like  to  write  a 
violin  concetto  for  you  next  winter.    One  in  E  minor  is  running  in 

•  M>  n    spelled    this   musician's   name    "llitz."      Thev    were    Intimate   friends. 

!•.  L802  in  Berlin,  Kin/,  died  there  in  1882.     He  played  In  the  Royal  Orchestra  and 

was  a  tenor  in  the  Singakademle.    in  1828  he  founded  ami  conducted  the  Philharmonic 

ety.  Hi-  career  as  :i  violin  TirtUOM  was  cut  short  by  a  nervous  affection  of  the 
left  hand. 
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my  head,  and  the  beginning  does  not  leave  me  in  peace."*  On  July 
24  of  the  nex^;  year  he  wrote  from  Hochheim  to  David,  who  had 
pressed  him  to  compose  the  concerto :  "It  is  nice  of  you  to  urge  me 
for  a  violin  concerto!  I  have  the  liveliest  desire  to  write  one  for 
you,  and  if  I  have  a  few  propitious  days  here,  I'll  bring  you  some- 
thing. But  the  task  is  not  an  easy  one.  You  demand  that  it  should 
be  brilliant,  and  how  is  such  a  one  as  I  to  do  this?  The  whole 
of  the  first  solo  is  to  be  for  the  E  string !" 

The  concerto  was  composed  in  1844  and  completed  on  September 
16  of  that  year  at  Bad  Soden,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  David 
received  the  manuscript  in  November.  Many  letters  passed  between 
the  composer  and  the  violinist.  David  gave  advice  freely.  Men- 
delssohn took  time  in  revising  and  polishing.  Even  after  the  score 
was  sent  to  the  publishers  in  December  there  were  more  changes. 
David  is  largely  responsible  for  the  cadenza  as  it  now  stands. 

The  parts  were  published  in  June,  1845 ;  the  score  in  April,  1862. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettle- 
drums, and  strings. 

Mendelssohn  played  parts  of  the  concerto  on  the  pianoforte  to 
'his  friends;  the  whole  of  it  to  Moscheles  at  Bad  Soden. 

The  first  performance  was  from  manuscript  at  the  twentieth 
Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipsic,  March  13,  1845.  Ferdinand  David 
was  the  violinist.  Mels  W.  Gade  conducted.  Mendelssohn  did  not 
leave  Frankfort.  At  this  concert  Beethoven's  music  to  "The  Ruins 
of  Athens"  was  performed,  and  the  programme  stated  that  the 
greater  portion  of  it  was  still  unpublished. 
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=  By  WILLIAM  ARMS  FISHER  = 

PRICE,  $1.25  POSTPAID 

Richly  as  Boston  has  repaid  the  labors  of  historians  in  various  fields,  the  relation 
of  its  early  days  to  the  beginnings  of  American  music,  as  set  forth  in  this  little 
volume,  is  of  unique  interest. 

The  struggles  of  the  art  under  Puritan  suppressive  influence,  its  gradual  but 
healthy  growth  and  relation  to  social  and  historical  events,  together  with  the 
coincident  rise  to  greatness  of  the  oldest  music-publishing  house  in  America,  are 
told  by  one  who,  himself  a  musician,  is  ancestrally  in  sympathy  with  New  Eng- 
land, and  equipped  not  only  to  collect  facts  painstakingly  but  to  collate  them 
picturesquely. 

The  book  is  richly  illustrated  with  portraits  and  reproductions  of  old  prints,  maps 
and  music,  and  it  possesses  the  important  adjunct  of  a  full  index. 
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Tin.'  concerto  is  in  three  connected  movements.  The  first,  Allegro 
motto  appassionato,*  E  minor,  2-2,  begins  Immediately  after  an 
introductory  measure  with  the  first  theme  given  onl  by  the  solo 

violin.    This  theme  is  developed  a1  length  by  the  solo  Instrument, 

which  then  goes  on  with  caden/.n  like  passage-work,  after  which  the 
theme  la  repeated  and  developed  as  a  tutti  by  the  full  orchestra. 

Thf  second  theme  is  first  given  out  pianissimo  in  harmony  by  clari- 
nets and  flutes  <>\er  a  sustained  organ-point  in  the  solo  instrument. 
The  chief  theme  is  used  in  the  development  which  begins  in  the 
solo  violin.  The  brilliant  solo  cadenza  ends  with  a  series  of  arpeg- 
gios, which  continue  on  through  the  whole  announcement  <>f  the  first 
theme  by  orchestra]  strings  and  wind.  The  conclusion  section  is  in 
regular  form.  There  is  no  pause  between  this  movement  and  the 
Andante. 

The  first  section  of  the  Andante,  C  major.  •'. -s  Ifl  a  development 
of  the  first  theme  sung  by  the  solo  violin.  The  middle  part  is  taken 
up  with  the  development  of  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  agitated 
melody.  The  third  part  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  with  the  melody 
in  the  solo  violin,  hut  with  a  different  accompaniment.  Mendelssohn 
originally  intended  the  accompaniment  (strings)  to  the  first  theme 
t<»  be  played  pizzicato.  He  wrote  to  David:  "I  intended  to  write 
in  this  way.  hut  something  or  other  — 1  don't  know  what — prevented 

me." 

The    Finale    Opens    with    a    short    introduction.    Allegretto    lion 

troppo,  E  minor,  4-1.    The  main  l>ody  of  the  Finale,  Allegro  molto 

vivace,  E  major.  4-4.  begins  with  calls  on  horns,  trumpets,  bassoons. 

drums,  answered  by  arpeggios  of  the  solo  violin  and  tremolos  in 

the  strings.     The  chief  theme  of  the  rondo  is  announced  by  the  solo 

instruments.  The  orchestra  has  a  second  theme,  B  major;  the  violin 

one  in  (1  major.    In  the  recapitulation  section  the  fortissimo  second 

theme  appears  again,  this  time  in  E  major.     There  is  a  brilliant  coda. 

Joseph   Burke,  the  actor,  played  the  concerto  at   a  concert  of  the 

Philharmonic  Society  in  New  Fork,  November  -1,  isi!». 

•  TIip  Indication   in    the  original    neon-    i  con   fuoco. 
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Rapsodie  Espagnole  .     .     .     .     .     .     .     .     .  Joseph  Maurice  Ravel 

(Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses  Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  now  living  in  France.) 

The  "Rapsodie  Espagnole/'  dedicated  to  "Mon  cher  Maitre, 
Charles  de  Beriot,"  was  completed  in  1907  and  published  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  Colonne  con- 
cert in  Paris,  March  15,  1908.  The  programme  also  included  Schu- 
bert's Unfinished  Symphony,  the  overture  to  Lalo's  "Roi  d'Ys,"  the 
March  from  "Tannhauser,"  an  air  from  Rimsky-Korsakoff's  opera 
"Snegourotschka"  (sung  by  Mme.  de  Wieniawski),  Gabriel  Faure's 
Ballade,  Cesar  Franck's  Variations  Symphoniques  (pianist,  Alfred 
Cortot).  The  Rhapsody  was  enthusiastically  received,  and  the  sec- 
ond movement  was  repeated.  The  enthusiasm  was  manifested 
chiefly  in  the  gallery,  where  some  perfervid  student  shouted  to  the 
conductor  after  the  malaguena  had  been  repeated:  "Play  it  once 
more  for  those  down-stairs  who  have  not  understood  it."  And  at 
the  end  of  the  Rhapsody  the  same  person  shouted  to  the  occupants 
of  subscribers'  seats :  "If  it  had  been  something  by  Wagner  you 
would  have  found  it  verv  beautiful." 

The  Rhapsody  was  performed  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra 
in  Chicago  on  November  12,  13,  1909. 

It  is  scored  for  two  piccolos,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  sarrusophone, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  four 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  side  drum,  triangle,  tambourine, 
gong,  xylophone,  celesta,  two  harps,  and  the  usual  strings. 

It  is  really  a  suite  in  four  movements:  Prelude  a  la  Nuit,  Mala- 
guena, Habanera,  Feria. 

I.     Prelude  a  la  Nuit.     Tres  modere,  A  minor,  3-4.     The  move- 


N  conjunction  with  the  regular  courses  in  "Pianoforte-Playing"  Mr.  Ernest 
A.  Ash  begs  to  announce  a  course  of  Modern  Practical  Theory.   - 

Not  only  are  the  principles  of  Harmony,  Form,  etc.,  properly  taught, 
but  they  are  practically  applied  to  the  Sight,  Touch,  and  Hearing  in 
courses  of  Sight-Singing,  Keyboard  Harmony,  Dictation  and  Ear- Training. 

Through   such   co-ordination  a  student   acquires  a  real  "musical"  equipment 
and  a  proper  foundation  for  analysis,  composition  and  improvisation. 

Entire  classes  of  Schools  and  Teachers  in  any  branch  of  musical  art  accepted 
at  class  rates. 

Booklet  A  sent  upon  request. 
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iiH'iit  U  I  #faol6  is  based  <>n  a  lijjuiv  lt'i \  «*n  at  the  beginning  t<> 
inuicd  violins  and  violas  The  clarinets  have  ■  abort  subject,  and 
this  Is  repeated  at  the  end  by  solo  strings.  Oadensas,  now  for  tw<» 
clarinets  and  now  fot  two  bassoons,  interrupt  the  movement.  The 
cadenza  fdr  bassoons  is  accompanied  by  arpeggios  in  harmonics  for 
a  solo  violin  and  trills  for  three  other  violins.    The  movement  ends 

with  a  chord  in  harmonies  for  divided  violoncellos  and  double  -baft 

Tin-  second  movement  follows  Immediately, 

II.  Malapiena.  Assez  \  if.  a  minor,  3-4.  The  Malaguefia,  with 
the  Rodeffa,  is  classed  with  the  Fandango.  UA  Spanish  dance  in  3-8 
time,  of  moderate  movement  i  allegretto  i .  with  accompaniment  of 
irnitnr  and  e&StftlietS.  It  is  performed  between  rhymed  verses,  dur- 
ing the  singing  Df  which  the  dance  stops."  The  castanet  rhythm 
may  be  described  as  on  a  scheme  of  two  measures.  £-8  time;  the 
first  of  each  couple  of  measures  consisting  of  an  eighth,  four  thirty- 
seconds,  and  an  eighth;  and  the  second,  of  four  thirty-seconds  and 
two  eighths.  The  word  itself  is  applied  to  a  popular  air  character- 
istic of  Malaga,  but  Richard  BV>rd  described  the  women  of  Malaga, 
"las  Bialagoefias,"  as  "very  bewitching/1  Mrs.  Grove  says  the  dance 
shares  with  the  Fandango  the  rank  of  the  principal  dance  of  An- 
dalusia.    "It    is  sometimes  called  the  Flamenco,*  a  term  which  in 

•  "Flamenco"  in  Bpsnlsfa  meam  flamingo.     Mrs    Grove  hen  Hpeatoi  of  the  tropical 
use  <  •  r.i.     A  lyric  drama.  "La   Flaraenca,"  libretto  by  Cain  and  Adenis.  music 

produced  at   the  Oalte*.  Parle,  October  80.   1908.     The  heroine 
ert-hall  Binder.      I'h.-  scene  is  Havana  in   1  sOT.     T)i<>  plot   is  baaed  >>n  the  revo- 
lutionary history  <>(  the  time.     Mr.  Jackson,  an  American  who  i*  helping  the  Insurgents, 
is  one  <<t  tin-  chief  character!  in  the  tragedy.     The  composer  told  a   Parisian  reporter 
erformance  thai   no  place  was  more  plcturesQoe  than   Havana   during  the 
struggle  between  "tin-  ancient   Spanish  raoe,  the  young  Cubans,  and  the  rude  Yankees 

e    the    two    other    nations    j    thai    the   opera    would    contain    "Spanish    SOngS   of    a 
d    lively   nature,   rr.^lr   nirs   langUOroUl    with    love,    ami    rude   and   frank    Yankee 

i  •  named  were  to  be  sung  by  an  Insurgent  or  "rough  rider  "     The  singer 

PlamenCO   wan    iin jmt  by    Mine     Marie    Thiery.      The    opera    was   per- 

formed   eight    tii;  ' 
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Spain  signifies  gay  and  lively  when  applied  to  song  or  dance.,  It 
is  said  to  have  originated  with  the  Spanish  occupation  of  Flanders. 
Spanish  soldiers  who  had  been  quartered  in  the*  Netherlands  were 
styled  Flamencos.  When  they  returned  to  their  native  land,  it  was 
usually  with  a  full  purse;  generous  entertainment  and  jollity  fol- 
lowed as  a  matter  of  course."  Iu  1882  Chabrier  visited  Spain  with 
his  wife.*  Travelling  there,  he  wrote  amusing  letters  to  the  pub- 
lisher Costallat.  These  letters  were  published  in  8. 1.  M.,  a  musical 
magazine  (Paris:  Nos.  January  15  and  February  15,  1909).  Wish- 
ing to  know  the  true  Spanish  dances,  Chabrier  with  his  wife  went 
at  night  to  ball-rooms  where  the  company  was  mixed.  As  he  wrote 
in  a  letter  from  Seville:!  "The  gypsies  sing  their  malaguenas  or 
dance  the  tango,  and  the  manzanilla  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
and  every  one  is  forced  to  drink  it.  These  eyes,  these  flowers  in 
the  admirable  heads  of  hair,  these  shawls  knotted  about  the  body, 
these  feet  that  strike  an  infinitely  varied  rhythm,  these  arms  that 
run  shivering  the  length  of  a  body  always  in  motion,  these  undu- 
lations of  the  hands,  these  brilliant  smiles  .  .  .  and  all  this  to  the 
cry  of  'Olle,  Olle,  anda  la  Maria!  Anda  la  Chiquita!  Eso  est  Baile 
la  Carmen!  Anda!  Anda!'  shouted  by  the  other  women  and  the 
spectators.  However,  the  two  guitarists,  grave  persons,  cigarette 
in  mouth,  keep  on  scratching  something  or  other  in  three  time. 
(The  tango  alone  is  in  two  time.)  The  cries  of  the  women  excite 
the  dancer,  who  becomes  literally  mad  of  her  body.  It's  unheard 
of!  Last  evening,  two  painters  went  with  us  and  made  sketches, 
and  I  had  some  music  paper  in  my  hand.  We  had  all  the  dancers 
around  us;  the  singers  sang  their  songs  to  me,  squeezed  my  hand 

*  His  wife  was  Alice  Dejean,  daughter  of  a  theatre  manager.     The  wedding  was  in 
1873. 
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ami  Alice's  ami  went  away,  and  then  we  were  obliged  to  drink 
cult  Of  the  same  glass.  Ah.  it  was  a  tine  thing  indeed.  He  has 
really  seen  nothing  who  has  not  seen  two  or  three  Andalusians 
twisting  their  hips  eternally  to  the  heat  and  to  the  measure  of 
Andat  Anda!  Andai  and  the  eternal  clapping  of  hands.  They  beat 
with  8  marvellous  instinct  3-4  in  com  ra-rhythm  while  the  guitar 
peacefully  follows  its  own  rhythm.  As  the  others  beat  the  strong 
ci  each  measure,  each  heating  somewhat  according  to  caprice, 
ihere  is  a  most  curious  blend  of  rhythms.  I  have  noted  it  all — but 
what  a  trade,  my  children."  In  another  letter  Chabrier  wrote: 
•1  have  not  seen  a  really  ogly  woman  since  I  have  been  in  Andalusia. 
I  do  m>t  speak  of  their  feet:  they  are  so  little  that  1  have  m 
se<n  them.  Their  hands  are  small  and  the  arm  exquisitely  moulded. 
Then  add  the  arabesques,  the  beaux-catehers  and  other  ingenious 
arrangements  of  the  hair,  the  inevitable  fan.  the  iiowers  on  the  hair 
with  the  comb  on  one  side!" 

In  Kavel's  Malaguefia  there  is  at  the  beginning  a  ligure  for  the 
doable-basses  repeated  as  though  it  were  a  ground  bass.  The  key 
changes  to  D  major,  and  there  is  a  new  musical  thought  expressed 
by  muled  trumpet  accompanied  by  the  tambourine  and  pizzicato 
Chords.  After  a  climax  there  is  a  pause.  The  English  horn  has  a 
solo  in  recitative.  The  rhythmic  figure  of  the  opening  movement  is 
suggested  by  the  celesta  and  solo  strings.  The  figure  in  the  basses 
returns  with  chromatic  figures  for  llutes  and  clarinets. 

111.  Habanera.  Assez  lent  et  dim  rhythme  las.  1M.  Kavel 
WTOte  in  L895  a  Habanera  for  two  pianofortes,  four  hands.  This 
Utilized  in  the  Composition  of  the  Habanera  in  the  Rhapsody. 
The  chief  subject  enters  in  the  wood  wind  after  a  short  introduction 
in  which  the  clarinet  has  an  important  syncopated  ligure.  The  solo 
viola  continues  the  theme;  the  strings  repeat  the  Opening  section. 
T«.   WOOd-wind    Instruments  and   the  first    harp   is  given   a   new   idea 
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rhythmed  by  the  tambourine,  while  the  strings  arc  busied  with  the 

Syncopated   figure.     This  theme  is  worked  out  till   nearly  the  end. 

which  is  brought  i>y  harmonics  for  the  harp,  with  the  syncopated 

rhythm  in  the  first   violins  and  at  last  for  the  celesta. 

Few    histories   or   encyclopedias   of    the   dance    mention    the   Ha 
banera.      Mr.    II.    V.    Hamilton    contributed    the   article   about    this 
dance  to  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  (Revised  Edi- 
tion).     He  says   that    it    is  a   Spanish  BOng  and  dance  of  an  older 

origin  than  its  name  implies;  that  it  was  Introduced  into  Cuba 
by  negroes  from  Africa,  and  from  Cuba  went  to  Spain,     "it  is 

sunietimes  called  Vont radanza  criolla'  (Creole  country  dance).  .  .  . 
An  Habanera  usually  consists  of  a  short  introduction  and  two 
partfl  of  eight  or  sixteen  bars,  of  which  the  second,  should  the  first 
be  in  a  minor  key,  will  he  in  the  major,  and  will  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  refrain:  hut  these  rules  are  by  no  means  strictly  adhered  to. 
There  are  many  forms  of  the  melody,  a  marked  feature  being  that 

two  triplets  ol  semiquavers,  or  one  such  triplet  and  two  semiquavers, 

are  often  written  against  the  figure  which  occupies  one  whole1  bar 
in  the  ba^s  of  the  above  example."  (This  example  is  given  in 
notation,  i      "The  performers   opposite   to  each   other,   one  of  either 

sex.  generally  dance  to  the  introduction,  and  accompany  their  sini:- 
Ing  <>;'  several  'copias'  (stanzas)  with  gestures,  and  the  whole  of 

the  music  is  repeated  for  the  final  dance,  which  is  slow  and  stately, 
and  of  a  decidedly  Oriental  character,  the  feet  being  scarcely  lifted 

from  the  ground  (though  an  occasional  pirouette  is  sometimes  intro- 
duced), while  the  most  VOluptUOUS  movements  of  the  arms.  hips, 
head  and  eyes  are  employed  to  lure  and  fascinate  each  Other — and 
the  spectator.  The  dance,  if  well  done,  can  be  extremelv  grace- 
ful."  .   .   . 

Neither   the  academic    Desrat    in    his   u  I  >ict  ionna  ire  de   la    Danse" 
nop   the   eloquent    Vuillier    in    his   history   of   dancing   mentions    the 

Habanera.  Richard  Ford,  who  knew  Spain  perhaps  better  than  the 
Spaniards,  had  much  to  say  about  the  .iota  of  Aragon,  the  Bolero, 

the  (Jalician  and  A^tnrian  dances,  "the  ( 'omparsas."  0T  national 
quadrilles,  but  lie  did  not  name  the  Habanera.  Did  he  ha\e  it 
in  mind  when  he  described  a  gypsy  dance,  "the  dance  w  hich  is  closely 

;niai<'-_'(,iiv  i,,  the  Guowasee  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Nautcfa  of  the 
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Hindous"?  It  is  the  Ole  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Romalis  of  the 
gypsies.  "The  ladies,  who  seem  to  have  no  bones,  resolve  the  prob- 
lem of  perpetual  motion,  their  feet  having  comparatively  a  sinecure, 
as  the  whole  person  performs  a  pantomime,  and  trembles  like  an 
aspen  leaf;  the  flexible  form  and  Terpsichore  figure  of  a  young 
Andalusiad'  girl — be  she  gypsy  or  not — is  said'  by  the  learned  to 
have  been  designed  by  nature  as  the  fit  frame  for  her  voluptuous 
imagination."  * 

Nor  did  the  Spanish  dancers  who,  visiting  Paris  in  the  late  thirties 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  inspired  Theophile  Gautier'  to  write  dithy- 
rambs in  prose,  dance  the  Habanera ;  neither  Mesdames  Fabiani  nor 
Dolores  Tesrai ;  nor  did  Mile.  Noblet,  who  followed  Fanny  Elssler  in 
imitating  Dolores,  dance  the  Habanera.  The  two  Spanish  dances 
that  were  then  the  rage  were  the  Bolero  and  the  Cachucha. 

Perhaps  the  Habanera  came  from  Africa.  Perhaps  after  a  sea 
voyage  it  went  from  Cuba  into  Spain,  f  The  word  is  generally 
known  chiefly  by  reason  of  Chabrier's  pianoforte  piece  and  the  en- 
trance song  of  Carmen.  Bostonians  associate  it  also  with  Laparra's 
opera. 

Chabrier's  Habanera  for  the  pianoforte  was  published  in  1885 ; 
arrangements  for  four  hands,  orchestra  (1888),  pianoforte  and 
violin;  pianoforte  and  harp  followed.  The  Habanera  was  his  last 
musical  reminiscence  of  his  journey  to  Spain. 

When  "Carmen"  was  rehearsed  at  the  Op&ra-Comique,  Paris,  in 
December,  1874,  chorus  and  orchestra  complained  of  difficulties  in 
Bizet's  score.  Mme.  Galli-Marie  disliked  her  entrance  air,  which 
was  in  6-8  time  with  a  chorus.     She  wished  something  more  au- 

*  For  other  entertaining  matter  about  Spanish  dances  see  Richard  Ford's  "Gather- 
ings from   Spain,"   pp.   349-356    (Everyman's  Library). 

f  See  "Afro-American  Folk-Songs,"  by  H.  E.  Krehbiel  (New  York,  1914),  pp.  59,  68, 
93,  114,  115. 
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dueious.  I  long  int«»  which  she  could  bring  into  play  the  whole  hat 
tery  of  her  pcrvcrsites  artixtique*,  to  borrow  Charles  Pilot's  phrase: 
*■(  'aressinj;  tones  and  smiles,  volupt  nous  inllections.  killing  giant 

disturbing  gestures."  During  the  rehearsal*  Bizet  made  a  down 
reraiona.     The  linger  was  satisfied  only  with  the  thirteenth,  the 

m>w  familiar  Habanera,  based  on  an  old  Spanish  tune  that  had  been 

need  by  Bebastien  Yradier.     This  brought   Bizet  intd  trouble,  tor 

Vradier's  publisher.  Heu^el.  demanded  that  the  indebtedness  should 
be  acknowledged  in  Bizet's  score.  Yradier  made  no  complaint,  hut 
to  avoid  a  lawsuit  or  a  scandal,  Bizet  gave  consent,  and  on  the 
tirst  page  of  the  Habanera  in  the  French  edition  of  "Carmen"  this 
line  is  engraved:  "Imitated  from  a  Spanish  Bong,  the  property  of 
tin*  publishers  of  Lr  M<  tu  *tn  I." 

"La  Habanera,"  a  lyric  drama  in  three  acts,  libretto  and  music 
by  Kaoul  Laparra.  was  produced  at  the  Op6ra-Comique,  Paris,  Feb- 
ruary 26,  L90&  The  chief  singers  were  Salignac,  Pedro;  Seveilhac. 
Kainon ;  Mile.  Demellier,  La  Pilar;  Vieuille,  Un  Vieux.  Ruhlmaun 
conducted.  The  opera  was  performed  fifteen  times  in  L968,  ten 
times  in  1909. 

This  opera  was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House  on  December  14,  1910,  when  the  chief 
singers  were  Robert  Lassalle,  Pedro;  Ramon  Blanchart,  Ramon; 
Fely  Dereyne,  La  Pilar;  ami  dose  Mardones,  Un  Vieux.  Mr.  Caplet 
conducted.  There  was  a  second  performance  on  December  23, 
191(1.  Later  performance!  were  on  March  22,  25,  191l!.  when  the 
chief  Bingem  were  Mine.  (iay.  Kiddez.  and  de  Potter. 

IV.  Peril  (The  Fair).  Assez  nnimt*,  C  major,  6-8.  The  move- 
ment is  in  three  parte.  The  tirst  section  is  based  on  two  musical 
ideas:  the  first,  two  measures  long,  is  announced  by  the  tlute;  the 
second  by  three  muted  trumpets  rhyt limed  by  a  tambourine.  Oboes 
and  English  horn  repeat  the  figure,  and  the  xylophone  gives  rhythm. 
Finally  the  full  orchestra  fortissimo  takes  up  the  thematic  idea. 
The  second  section  opens  with  a  solo  for  the  English  horn.  The 
solo  is  continued  by  the  clarinet.  The  material  of  the  third  section 
Lfl  that  of  the  opening  part  of  the  movement. 
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AMERICAN  PIANIST  and  ACCOMPANIST 
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Authorized  representative  of  the  most  modern  ideas  in 
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Studio,  6  NEWBURY  STREET.  Tel..  B.B.  3529-R 
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THE 


Masmt&Ijamlm 

PIANOFORTE 


the  recognized  standard  of  tonal 
beauty  and  endurance 

Acclaimed  by  those  whose  judg- 
ment in  musical  matters  is 
final  as  being 

UNEQUALLED 


WARKKoi  IMS.  313  FIFTH  AVENUE 


The  regulations  of  the  Academy  of  Music  will  not  permit  the  distribution  of  these 
programme  books  at  the  concert.  They  may  be  had  at  the  liegeman  Drug  Co.,  Fulton 
Street  and  Lafayette  Avenue. 
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"The  world  needs  music  more  when  its  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
notion  of.,,— JOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.  It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  the 
family.      It  is  the   common  speech  that  is  understoe  !1.  that 

appeals  to  everybody,    that  enlists   the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old.  i.  Jk  of  li! 

I  he  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  CM  the  home,  the 
instrument  that  should  be  in  every  household.  And  the  greatest 
among  pianos  is  the  STEINWAY,  prized  and  cherishe  1  throughout 
the  wide  world  by  all  lovers  of   good  music.     Or.  in  tl  'fa 

well-known   American  writer:   "wherever  human  !  or 

glad,  and    songs    are    Ming,  m\A  strings   vib; 

love i  <  :r'    .  then     i  known,  respected,  revered     loved    the  name 
and  fame  of  STEINWAY." 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application 

Sold  un    itinvciucnt   piiijrncnt* 
Oil  plai 

In*p<(.  liun    iruilcJ 


STEINWAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 

107  i'.''  EAST  14th  STREET,  MAY  YnRk  CITY 

Subway  I  i:  .'."M.i  at  the  Door 

relented  rem     •/   /)<-,;/rr*    /    .  ri;'. 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor- 
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CARNEGIE  HALL,  NEW  YORK 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  23,  AT  3 


K.ACUMA-NINOKF 


THIRD  CONCERT  OF  MUSIC  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE 

PROGRAMME 

ALL  RUSSIAN 
ALL  FIRST  TIME  IN  NEW  YORK 


I.     a    Variations  on  a  theme  by  Chopin,  Op. 

( )p.  i<) 
Andante-  I 

II.  p.    II      I 

I  •         Op.  49    I 

1 1  ■'.■<  die  !  it,  ( )p. 

Fail  .  ■  l       o,  26  ) 

III.  . 


Rai  hmaninofl 
Scriabine 


Scriabine 

.     \.  MnltlUT 
R.u  hmaninofl 


'.  AY     MA  NO     USED 


iifkrt«.  7"),     to  $2  50  (plus  war  tax),  now  on  sale  at  the  Box  Office 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC       -        -        -        -       BROOKLYN 

Thirty-first  Season  in  Brooklyn 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 
HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  7 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Brahms Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo. 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino. 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito. 


Rachmaninoff  :         Concerto  No.  2,  in  C  minor,  for  Pianoforte  with 

Orchestra,  Op.  18 
I.     Moderato. 
II.     Adagio  sostenuto. 
III.     Allegro  scherzando. 

Berlioz    .         .         . '       .         .     Overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  Op.  9 


SOLOIST 
SERGEI  RACHMANINOFF 


STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 

5 


Btmphoni  No.  2,  in  i>  uajob,Op.  78 Fohannbs  Brahma 

(Bom   at    Hamburg,   May   7.    1888;   died   at    Vienna.   April  ;;.    L88T.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  Bongs  had 
made  Brahms  famous  before  he  allowed  his  ftrsl  symphony  to  be 
played.  The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
at  Oarlsrohe  od  November  i.  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Des- 
Bofl  as  conductor,  Circhner  wrote  111  a  letter  to  .Marie  Lipsins  that 
he  had  talked  about  this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  lime.  (Mara 

Schumann,  who  then  showed  him  fragments  of  it.     Rut  no  one  knew. 

id,  of  the  existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  com- 
pleted. 

The  Becond  symphony,  in  I)  major,  was  composed,  probably  at 
POrtschach-am  See.  in  the  summer  of  isT",  the  year  thai  saw  the 
ilication  of  the  first.  Brahms  wrote  Dr.  Billroth  in  September 
of  that  vear:  "I  do  not  know  whether  r  have  a  pretty  symphony;  I 
must  Inquire  of  skilled  persoi  He  referred  t<>  Clara  Schumann, 
io(f,  and  Pranck.  On  September  l!)  Mine.  Schumann  wrote  that 
he  had  written  out  tie-  first   movement,  and  early  in  October  he 

her  the   first    movement   and   ;i    portion   of   the  Last     The 

symphony  was  played  by  Brahms  and  [gnaz  Brnli  as  a  pianoforte 
duet  (arranged  by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte 
house  of  his  friend  Ehrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of 
tin-  ftrsl  performance,  the  announced  date  December  11.  Through 
for  rcumstances  the  symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in 

public    nt     the    succeeding    1  'hi  lluirmonic    concert    of    December    30, 

1^77.*     Etichter  conducted  it.    The  second  performance,  conducted 

in.'iiin.  In  hti  Life  of  Braho  January  10,   ist^.  as  the  date,  and  MTf 

Brabi  The  date  given  to  Erb'a  "Brahma"  li  December  24,  1  ^ .  7 .     Kalbeck, 

give    December   .".<».    1^77,    althoogh    contemporaneooa    maalc 
Jour;  ,     .     .  Dec<  mber  20,    1877. 


CHANDLER  plANO  company 

I  Mam  222  LIVINGSTON  STREET 

Brooklyn's  Oldest  Piano  House,  and  for  over  30  years  the  home  of  the 

IVERS  AND  POND 

and    several   other   well-known   Pian  >•        ryrry   one   absolutely    gunr.mtrrd    to   he   as 

PLAYER-PIAN  .  MS0.0Q  to  $800.00 

best   PI  .anism   with    .  rry  shade  of  musical  expression  can 

•^rd. 

km  Taken  m  I  gchange  I  f  Rfllt 

rm  .iri'i  Repairing  carefully  attended  to. 


AND  THE 


The  wonderful,  rich  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  very  conception 
of  beauty. — Levitzkl 

It  has  that  refined  quality,   that  warm   and   luscious   tone  which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual  appeal. — A  Ida. 

The   Baldwin  Piano   has  no  peer  in  faithfully  voicing  an  artist's 
spirit. — Brown. 

I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano. — La  Forge. 

The  beautiful  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  merits  its  popularity. — A  mato. 

Using  a  Baldwin,  we  rest  assured  that  we  have  an  instrument  which 
will  meet  every  requirement. — Fanning. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  is  a  most  wonderful  help  and  support. — Nielsen. 

I  consider  the  Baldv/in  the  Stradivarius  of  the  few  really  great  Pianos 
of  the  world. — De  Pachmann. 

A  tone  that  blends  so  well  with  my  voice. — Sembrich. 


CINCINNATI 
142  W.  Fourth  Street 

NEW  YORK 
665  Fifth  Avenue 

INDIANAPOLIS 
18  N.  Penn'a  Street 


CHICAGO 
323  S.  Wabash  Ave. 

DENVER 
1636  California  Street 

LOUISVILLE 
521  S.  Fourth  Avenue 


ST.  LOUIS 
1111  Olive  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
310  Sutter  Street 

DALLAS 
1911  Dm  Street 


Br  'mi-,  iraa  at  die  Gewandhaue,  Leipeac,  an  January  LO,  L878. 
The  review  written  by  Eduard  Eanslick  after  the  performance  at 
Vienna  mas  serve  to-day  those  who  arc  unwilling  to  trust  their 

:it. 
••1:   ifl  well  known  that   Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
■!v  the  possibility  of  anything  now  in  the  symphonic  form, 
— i.< ..  new  after  Beethoven,— but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  abso- 

instruniental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say.  N  now 
Superfluous  Since  Warner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only 
Ldfi  b;  mphonic  poems   in   one  movement    and   with  a    determined 

poetical  programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  niusi- 
taJ    world,   any   vitality.      Now    if   such   absurd    theories,    which    are 

framed  solely  for  Wagner-Liszt  household  use.  again  need  refuta- 
tion, there  can  be  no  more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than 
the  Long  row  of  Brahma's  instrumental  works,  and  especially  this 
ond  symphony. 

••The  character  of  this  symphony  may  he  described  concisely  as 
peaceful,  tender,  hut  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side 
is  quickened  to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  medi- 
tative seriousness.  The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a 
mellow  ami  dusky  horn  theme,  it  has  something  of  the  character 
of  the  serenade,  and  this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in 


Getting  Full  Benefit  from  a 
Concert  Programme 

HEARING    a   beautiful    concert,   then   going 
home  and  fixing  it  indelibly  on  your  mind 
by  having  your  Yictrola  play  over  the  composi- 
that  you  liked  best  in  it.  is  the  best  way  to 
Capitalize  the  benefit  you  get  from  good  music. 

I  he  \  ictrola   XV  1 1    U   I    perfect    instrument;    in 

ity    Of    appearance,    in    its    loveliness    of 
it    is     -27''. 00.    and    may    be    bought    on       ^^ 
easy  payments. 

Havr  yo  •  wondrrful  \k  tor  Kr.nrds  made  by  the  Boston  5yni| 

Orchestra  f     We   liavc   thfin. 

ApftAtfAM  »  §1  RAU'S 


the  scherzo  and  the  finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  irioder- 
ato,  in  3-4,  immerses  us  in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we 
rest,  swayed,  refreshed,  undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian 
reminiscences  which  emerge  before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of 
this  movement  expire  in  flashes  of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad 
singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows,  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is 
more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  development  of  the  themes  than  for 
the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves.  For  this  reason,  undoubtedly, 
it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon  the  public  than  do  the 
other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly  delightful  in  its  grace- 
ful movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice  interrupted  by  a  Presto 
in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment.  The  finale  in  D,  4-4, 
more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden  serenity,  is 
widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern  school. 
Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public*  The 
hearer  is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise 
full  of  deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The 

*  Spitta  spoke  of  the  second  symphony  as  a  sort  of  parody  of  the  first.  It  is 
thought  by  some  who  were  intimate  with  Brahms  that  the  idea  of  the  second  was 
coexistent  with  that  of  the  first. — P.  H. 


It  is  the  home  here  of  eight  makes  of  Pianos  which  have  been  chosen 
for  quality  from  all  the  world  of  music — the  superb  and  illustrious 
Kranich  &  Bach,  the  fine  old  Estey,  the  Bradbury,  Piano  of  the  White 
House,  the  Hazel  ton,  Webster,  Milton,  Bjur  Bros,  and  Gordon  &  Son. 

It  is  the  sole  representative  in  Greater  New  York  and  Long  Island 
of  the  famous  Estey  Organs  of  world-wide  renown. 

It  offers  the  safety  of  a  DOUBLE  GUARANTEE,  the  reliability 
and  confidence  inspired  by  the  Loeser  name,  the  advantage  of  choice 
from  EIGHT  famous  makes,  the  convenience  of 

YOUR  OWN  TERMS' OF  PAYMENT-IN  REASON 


BROOKLYN -NEW   YORK 


BofBraluMte«^«poi.ao*i«y^a«tatwerinigM 
. ,-is  ,,„,,,,!  to  aqneamishness  in  the  symphony  to 
rer  cannot  possibly  grasp  aU  the  motives  or  the 
,,,  motives  wUeh,  hower,  sln«»»r  them  «  flowenrte 

I.,,  „,  or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  ctouda. 

Ia  trne  that  the  second  symphony  contains  no  movemenl  o   such 
thos  as  the  finale  of  the  first    On  the  otter  hand, ...  rts  «,..- 
,'.„,,„,„,  and  its  sunny  Clearness,  U  is  an  advance  apon  tt. 
that  te  not  tow  underestimated. 
.  this  time  fortnnately  repressed  lus  noble  imt  danga 
one  inclination  to  conceal  Lis  Ideas  under  a  web  *****■*"" 
coyer  them  with  lines  of  contrapnntal  intersection;  and  J  U* 
„„.„,„;,.  development  in  the  second  symphony  appears  leas  rema* 
.  tha1  to  the  uwt,  the  ttemes  themselves  seem  more  flowing, 
ooa,  and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  mow 
;        ;        d  therefore  more  effective.    We  cannot  therefore,  pro- 
5Sm  too  loudly  onr  joy  thai  Brahnm,  after  he  had  given  intense 
e^resTn  in  his  first  symphony  to  Faustlike  cunflctBo/tte  soul, 
has  now  in  Lis  second  returned  to  the  earth,-tte  earth  thai  laugh- 
,l  blossoms  in  the  vernal  months." 
V,,  gome  may  prefer  this  abort  sketch  by  Hngnes  Imbert,  one  of 

the  ftrst  in  Prance  to  admire  Brahms:— 

mphony,  which  was  played  al  a  Popnlar  (  mmeri  in 
p„  ber21,  I880,andat  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  ol 

December  19  of  the  bum  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  r» 
.„„;„.„  nmde  against  it  by  Victorin  Jonderes,-tha1  it  la  Ml  of 

broshw I.     Nor  should  it   incnr  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur 

,,,„„„,     that  i.  is  childish!    11  is  trne  that  the  ftrst  movement 
contains  some  dissonances  which,  after  a  ftrst  hearing,  are  piquant 


YOU  ncr.l  rlimfulix-ss  in  your  home     now.     Mune 

will  I. rum  it       Why  not  have  a  DMmba  o(  yoor  family 

»tudy   or  stu.'v  it  \r..irvlf  With  ihr  i.iano  a>  a  mrd.um 
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and  not  at  all  disagreeable.  The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures 
of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic  serenity,  which  may  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  first  movement  of  the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The 
Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan  of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets 
of  Beethoven — an  idea,  tinged  with  the  deepest  melancholy,  is  led 
about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms.  The  scherzo  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first  trio,  with  its  biting 
staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement,  are  only  the 
mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full  speed.  Unity, 
which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly  observed 
in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  ex- 
hausted themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that, 
as  Beethoven's  fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's 
second  to  his  first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major 
is  a  fairy-tale.  When  Bulow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of 
Cherubini,  he  referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the 
finale  of  the  second.  Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonic 
nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin,  1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute 
and  discriminative  criticism,  coolly*  says  that  the  second  is  far  supe- 
rior to  the  first :  "The  stream  of  invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh 
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Copy  of  Col.  Taylor's  letter. — Shubert  Thea- 
tre. Boston,  June  24.  1918. 
My  dear  Miss  Kingman.— The  devotion  to 
your  country  as  expressed  in  your  generous 
contribution  given  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  on 
Saturday  evening  was  sincerely  appreciated  by 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  you, 
especially  by  myself,  who  was  responsible  for 
half  the  programme.  Your  beautiful  voice 
together  with  your  charming  personality  cap- 
tivated everybody.  I  predict  for  you  a  most 
successful  future  and  shall  watch  your  career 
as  it  develops,  with  a  keen  interest. 

Very  sincerely,  CHAS.  W.  TAYLOR, 

Colonel  U.S.  Army — Cavalry. 

Management 
R.  E.  Johnston.  1451  Broadway,  N.Y. 

Residence.  24  West  59th  St.,  N.Y. 
Telephone.  Plaza  6876. 


and  ipontaneonfl  in  other  vorka  by  Brahma,  and  nowhere  else  has 

he  colored  his  orchestration  bo  successfully."    And  after  a  eulogy 

ol  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony  among  the  very  best  of  the 

c  school  since  the  death  of  Beethoven, — "far  above  all  the 

tnphonies  of  Schumann." 

This  symphony  was  first  played  Ln  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 

Harvard  .Musical  Association,  January  '.».  1879.    It  was  then  consid- 

:   as  perplexing  and  cryptic     Mr.  John  s.  Dwighl   probably 

d  the  prevailing  opinion  when  he  declared  he  could  conceive  of 

Bterndale  Bennett   writing  a  better  symphony  than  the  one  by 

Brahms  in  D  major. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  twe  oboes,  two  clarim 
two  bassoons,  lour  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
krii  ledrums,  and  strings. 


Cok  No.  2,  in  C  minor,  roe  Pianoforte  with  Orchestra, 

Op.    Is BbRGBI   Vassii. h:\i.Ti    RACHMANINOFF 

(Born  in  the  Government  ol  Novgorod,  April  1,  is~:\ ;  now  living.) 

TMs  concerto  was  performed  lor  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the 

Philharmonic  Society  of  Moscow,  October  L4,  L901,  when  the  com* 

the  pianist.    Mr.  siloti  played  the  concerto  in  Petrograd 

in  April,  L902.    The  ftrsl  performance  in  New  York  was  at  a  con- 
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cert  of  the  Russian  Symphony  Society,  November  18,  1905,  when 
Raoul  Pugno  was  the  pianist.  The  concerto  was  played  again 
at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Symphony  Society  in  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 12,  1908,  when  Miss  Tina  Lerner,  the  pianist,  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  United  States.  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  played  the 
concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York,  De- 
cember 3,  1908,  and  in  Brooklyn,  December  4,  1908.  Mr.  Rachman- 
inoff played  it  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  at  Philadelphia, 
November  8,  1909,  Baltimore,  November  10,  1909,  New  York,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1909,  Hartford,  Conn.,  November  15,  1909. 

This  concerto  gained  for  the  composer,  in  1904,  the  Glinka  prize  of 
five  hundred  roubles,  founded  by  the  publisher  Belaieff.*  Published 
in  1901,  it  is  dedicated  to  N.  Dahl. 

*  Belaieff,  who  had  gained  a  great  fortune  as  a  merchant  in  grain,  offered  to  publish 
at  his  own  cost  the  compositions  of  Glazounoff,  his  intimate  friend.  The  young  mu- 
sician accepted  the  proposition,  but  he  insisted  on  introducing  the  Maecenas  to  his  col- 
leagues. Thus  the  hypo-modern  Russians  found  a  publisher,  and  one  that  delights  in 
handsome  editions.  Furthermore,  Belaieff  gave  at  his  own  expense,  in  Petrograd,  con- 
certs devoted  exclusively  to  the  works  of  the  younger  school,  and  it  was  he  that 
in  1889  organized  and  paid  all  the  cost  of  the  concerts  of  Russian  music  at  the  Tro- 
cade'ro,  Paris.  As  Bruneau  said  :  "Nothing  can  discourage  him,  neither  the  indifference 
of  the  crowd,  nor  the  hate  of  rivals,  nor  the  enmity  of  fools,  nor  the  inability  to  under- 
stand, the  inability  on  which  one  stumbles  and  is  hurt  every  time  one  tries  to  go  out 
of  beaten  paths.  I  am  happy  to  salute  here  this  brave  man,  who  is  probably  without 
an  imitator."  Mitrofan  Petrowitsch  Belaieff,  born  at  Petrograd,  February  22,  1836, 
died  there  .January  10,  1904.  He  founded  his  publishing  house  in  1885  ;  in  the  same 
year  the  Russian  Symphony  Concerts,  and  in  1891  the  Russian  Chamber  Music  Evenings. 
The  capital  of  his  firm  was  changed  by  his  will  into  a  fund  directed  by  Glazounoff, 
Liadoff,  and  Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
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Marcella  Sembrich  was  the  first  among  great  singers  to  reveal  the 
treasures  of  folksong,  and  her  knowledge  of  these  gems  from  many 
lands  is  most  extensive.  In  this  volume  she  has  collected  those 
which  her  experience  proved  were,  grateful  to  the  singer  and  pleas- 
ing to  her  audiences. 

"These  are  the  folksongs  which  Marcella  Sembrich  has  sung  so  often  in  her 
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I.  Mndorato,  r  minor,  2  -.  Introductory  chorda  r<>r  the  piano- 
fort  to  ill"  ex]  o  "i'  the  first  theme,  which  is  given  t<>  the 
strings  while  the  pianoforte  has  an  arpeggio  figure  in  accompani- 
ment,              is  ;i  short  .il  interlude,  and  the  second  theme, 

i  major,  is  am  I  by  the  pianoforte.    The  presents 

this  Bubjed  ends  with  a  coda  in  which  there  is  passage-work  For  the 

piaj  while  then-  is  a  si;  on  of  the  first  theme  in  the  braflfl 

choir.    The  section  o   d  -  elopme         .ins  with  a  working-oul  of  the 

•  motive,  at  first  in  the  orchestra,    in  the  recapitulation,  Ltfaes- 

•  .  alia  marcia,  the  chief  theme  is  given  to  the  Btrings,  while  there 
chords  tor  the  l>rass  and  a  counter  theme  for  the  solo  instrument, 

horns  take  the  second  theme  in  augmentation,  ModeratO,  A-llat 

major.  The  mat  '.  I  For  the  Coda,  meno  mosso,  i<  taken  from  the 
chief  theme,  and  the  pianoforte  has  p  work. 

I!.     Ad.  stenuto,  E  major,  4  !.    There  is  a  short  introduction 

with  sustained  harmonies  for  string  .    These  harmonies  a]  .re- 

inforced by  wind  Instruments.    The  pianoforte  enters  with  a  figure 

•  which  the  flute  and  then  the  clarinet   announces  the  theme  on 

which  the  movement  is  built.    The  opening  phrase  for  the  clarinet 
much  significance  in  this  respect.    The  pianoforte  now  has  tin1 

thei  d    the   accompaniment    of   a    broken   chord    figure    is   given 

ad  clarinets.    The  pace  is  quickened  for  the  work- 

the  subject  ami  for  epi80dic  material.     There  is  a  cadenza 

tor  the  pianoforte,  after  which  there  is  a  repetition  in  part  of  the 
opening  section.  The  Coda  contains  a  new  musical  thought  for  the 
pianoforte:  ;i  progression  of  chords  in  the  upper  part  is  accom- 
panied by  a  broken  chord  figure  in  the  left,  and  woodwind  Instru- 
ments play  against  t his  in  t riplets. 

in.    Allegi  irzando,  C  minor,  I  i.    There  are  Introductory 
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measures,  and  the  first  motive  is  for  the  pianoforte.  This  motive 
is  developed.  The  second  motive  is  for  oboe  and  violoncellos,  and 
is  taken  up  later  by  the  pianoforte  and  leads  to  figuration  in  triplets, 
meno  mosso,  for  the  same  instrument.  Then  comes  a  section  Allegro 
scherzando,  moto  primo,  in  which  the  chief  theme  is  further  de- 
veloped. There  is  a  fugato:  the  first  violins  are  answered  by  piano- 
forte and  lower  strings.  In  the  recapitulation  section  there  is  a 
suggestion  of  the  chief  theme,  but  the  second  motive  is  in  the  orches- 
tra, this  time  for  violins  and  flute,  and  it  is  taken  up  later,  as  it  was 
before,  by  the  solo  instrument.  The  triplet  figuration  returns.  Alle- 
gro scherzando :  the  chief  theme  is  treated  in  imitation  by  the  orches- 
tra. There  is  an  increase  in  speed  with  a  crescendo,  and,  when  the 
climax  is  reached,  there  is  a  cadenza  for  the  pianoforte.  The  second 
theme  is  announced  by  the  full  orchestra  maestoso,  with  chords  for 
the  solo  instrument.    There  is  a  brilliant  Coda. 

Rachmaninoff  has  composed  three  pianoforte  concertos :  No.  1, 
F-sharp  minor,  Op.  1;  No.  2,  C  minor,  Op.  18-;  No.  3,  Op.  30.  The 
first  concerto  has  been  revised  by  the  composer.  It  was  written 
when  he  was  a  pupil  of  Taneieff  and  Arensky  at  the  Moscow  Con- 
servatory. It  is  dedicated  to  Alexander  Siloti,  the  composer's 
cousin.  Carlo  Buonamici  played  it  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  7,  1904.  The  third  con- 
certo was  played  in  New  York  at  concerts  of  the  Symphony  So- 
ciety, November  28,  30,  1909,  by  Mr.  Rachmaninoff,  and  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  January  16,  1910,  by  Mr. 
Rachmaninoff. 

The  orchestral  portion  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass 
drum,  cymbals. 


MN  conjunction  with  the  regular  courses  in  "Pianoforte-Playing"  Mr.  Ernest 
A.  Ash  begs  to  announce  a  course,  of  Modern  Practical  Theory. 
Not  only  are  the  principles  of  Harmony,  Form,  etc.,  properly  taught, 
but  they  are  practically  applied  to  the  Sight,  Touch,   and  Hearing  in 
courses  of  Sight-Singing,  Keyboard  Harmony,  Dictation  and  Ear-Training. 

Through   such  co-ordination  a  student   acquires  a  real  "musical"  equipment 
and  a  proper  foundation  for  analysis,  composition  and  improvisation. 

Entire  classes  of  Schools  and  Teachers  in  any  branch  of  musical  art  accepted 
at  class  rates.  ,  ^Z\^r75*>i± 

Booklet  A  sent  upon  request.  jf\&~^QO/ 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

REALISM    IN    Ml  sir. 
(From  the  London  Time*t  June  22,   1918.) 
,„„,,.  1:lsl  line  «f  a  certain  song    «I1  was  oidy  the  voiceoM 

,„, ,,'■         .;, r  lately  made  on  the  anal  word  three  successive 

Ss7hir^aot  appear  in  the  printed  copy;  and  there  were 
,.:,„,„„„,,.     U  they  amiled  at  that,  why  do  the, ^should 
notal  the  cnckoo  whpee  actual  call  i- heard  mBeetiioven 

ttheb. k,"  or  at  the  nightingale's  "evensong    in  Handel. 

,'    Mi,...,,,-     v.,l  is  there  aol  something  presumptuous  in  rejectong 

roch  a  device  when  we  know  from  Lucretius  that  "the  act  of  unitat 

Bti7u<uid  notes  of  birds  was  far  earlier  than  the  art  of  unking 

- .'iu  verse  to  song"? 

Th  ,   W1.  ,,,,,,.   Mosart,  tew  composers  who  hart    nol 

made  , „  in  their  echeme  for  local  color.    Palestnna  senl    he 

roice  up  for  «« Ktincrfu*  aiul  down  for  seputtus  est.    i  arcel  Is 

,„„k  i„  rfa  the  heaven  is  in  comparison  with  the  earth 

, bines  ooth  motions;  and  once,  in  his  anriely  to  in,  approbate, 

te  even  misses  the  point,  when  he  sets  "They  thai  go  down  to Ohe 

,  inahips"  to  two  descending  octaves-as  if  the  words  had  been 

„,,„„,,  at  sea"!  Handel  makes  the  sun  stand  Btill  upon  Gibeon 

J,  ,  i,i..n   Land  Brahms  bases  the  stability  of  the  faith  on  a  low 

i,  '  By  Schflta  the  stone  is  Tolled  away"  from  the  sepulchre  on  a 

.'.,.■   „,H.  .rves.     Bach   would   g I  into  an  orgy  ol 

chromatic  intervals  al  ■  word  like  "sin"  or  "deceil  p»  or  ol  involved 
at  "dander"  or  "confuse";  and  with  this  the  question 

me,  elfin  the  deeper .of  the  power  of  tones  in  general  to 

ex  ,:  ,.,.,-  words,  with  which  we  are  nol  now  concerned. 

,„  theae  instances  and  thousands  of  others  there  is  a  progress 
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from  literal  to  allusive,  from  fact  to  idea.  As  long  as  the  imitation 
of  external  sounds  by  music  is  confined  to  allusion  and  stops  short 
of  statement  it  does  not  break  the  flow  of  the  thought.  When  Wag- 
ner's heroes  enter  to  fanfares,  when  his  dragon  moves  lumberingly  on 
low  muttered  notes,  or  his  flames  leap  to  bright  points  fanned  by 
the  wind  of  intermittent  crescendos,  we  feel  that  there  has  been  no 
imitation,  only  suggestion.  But  the  guillotine  in  the  Symphonie 
Fantastique,  like  the  execution  in  Salome,  pulls  us  up  short  with 
grewsomely  realistic  sounds.  It  is  as  if  our  boat  suddenly  grounded 
on  a  shallow.  The  bleating  of  sheep  that  breaks  in  upon  Don 
Quixote's  dreams  of  chivalry  is  as  incongruous  as  a  cat  marching 
down  the  aisle  tail  in  air  during  the  Psalms.  And  it  is  meant  to 
be  so,  because,  overdone  and  unmusical  as  the  bleating  is,  the 
incongruity  of  a  bemused  hero  and  a  misunderstanding  world  is  the 
very  thing  to  be  expressed.  Again,  the  brass  band  in  "Cockaigne," 
the  kitchen  implements  in  Vaughan  Williams's  " Wasps,"  and  the 
mouth  organ  in  his  symphony  are  the  very  stuff  out  of  which  the 
music  .is  to  beN  made. 

Poetry  has  an  interesting  analogue  to  this  imitation  of  external 
sounds  in  music.  The  "music"  of  verse  is  too  subtle  a  thing  to 
imprison  in  a  definition,  but  it  includes  such  suggestions  as  the 
fretful  f's  followed  by  the  smooth  liquids  in  "After  life's  fitful  fever 
he  sleeps  well,"  and  the  hollow  vowels,  of  "Toad,  that  under  cold 
stone  ..."  A  subtle  use  of  this  devise  makes  it  sometimes  state 
facts,  sometimes  hint  at  feelings.  Thus,  in  "First  Murderer. — Safe 
in  a  ditch  he  bides  with  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head"  we 
hear  the  reiterated  and  monotonous  blows  in  the  alliteration  and 
assonance  of  "twenty  trenched" ;  and  in  "Macbeth.— Here  lay  Dun- 
can, his  silver  skin  laced  with  his  golden  blood,"  the  level  antith- 
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ei  -  wiili  it^  balanced  euphony  contradicts  the  broken  Bense  of  the 
words,  an<l  by  thai  contradiction  hints  at  the  turmoil  in  the 
speaker3  i.    The  monotony  there  and  the  smoothness  here  arc 

both  exto  rnaJ  to  the  the  words,  and  arc  both  woven  Into  it 

for  ;i   pur]  i ml  thi^  is  much  what   mu&ic  docs  when  it  calls  in 

the  monol  bum  of  a  Bninnlng-wheel  to  accentuate  Margaret's 

dull  despair,  or  falaifiee  the  Walhalla  motive  to  hint  at  what  Wotan 
bis  sockstering  spirit. 
To  return  now  to  the  original  questions.    As  to  Lucretius,  art  is 
when  artists  are  most  themselves;  if,  in  the  morning 
the  world,  they  wore  (.-loser  than  we  are  to  nature,  they  wore  right 
to  dom<     icate  the  skylark's  unpremeditated  lays,  though  we  can- 
has  Led  us  BO  naturally  out  through  the  woods  and 
wuns  thai    wo  hoar  the  cuckoo  as  an   Integra]   part   of  the  land- 
In  Handel's  time  singers  sang  Like  nightingales,  and  there 

QOthil  rtling  in  a  soprano  pretending  to' ho  one.      Mr.  Lan- 

doD  Ronald  might  have,  but  has  not,  written  a  bravura  song;  so 

thai   when  the  lasl   word  was  trilled  there  was  a  musical  pun  which 

neithei  composer  nor  singer  intended. 
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Overture,  "The  Koman  Carnival/'  Op.  9 


Hector  Berlioz 


(Born  at  la  Cote  Saint- Andre,  December   11,   1803;   died  at  Paris,   March  9, 

1869.) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain/'  originally  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  the  second  act  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini/'  is  dedi- 
cated to  Prince  de  Hohenzollern-Hechingen.  It  was  performed  for 
the  first  time,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle 
Herz,  Paris,  on  February  3,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  led  by  Carl  Zerrahn,  at  the  Melodeon 
on  January  24,  1857.  The  overture  then  reminded  John  S.  Dwight 
of  "Mr.  Fry's  'Christmas'  symphony"! 

The  overture  was  composed  in  Paris  in  1843,  shortly  after  the 
journey  in  Germany.  The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  June, 
1844. 

The  chief  thematic  material  of  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioz 
from  his  opera,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"*  originally  in  two  acts,  li- 
bretto by  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Augusta  Barbier.     It  was  produced 

*  For  a  full  and  entertaining  account  of  this  opera  and  its  first  performance,  witb 
quotations  from  the  contemporaneous  criticisms,  see  Adolphe  Boschot's  "Un  Roman- 
tique  sous   Louis  Philippe,"   Chap.   VII.     (Librairie  Plon,   Paris,    1908). 
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;ii  the  Opera,  Paris,  on  September  10,  1838,  The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows: Benvenuto  Cellini,  Dupres;  Giacomo  Baldncci,  Deri  vis; 
Fieramoeca,  Massol:  le  Cardinal  Balviati,  Serda;  Francesco, 
Wartel;  Bernardino,  Ferdinand  Provost :  Pompeo,  Molinier;  an 
Cabaretier,  Trevaux;  Teresa,  Mme.  Dorus-Gras;  Ascanio,  Mme. 
l/.. 
The  story  lias  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish.  It  fcs  also 
wholly  fictitious.  *  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  1532  Cellini  is  in 
Rome,  called  thither  by  the  Pope.  He  falls  in  love  with  Teresa,  the 
daughter  of  Baldncci,  an  old  man,  who  favors  another  suitor, 
Pieramosca,  the  Pope's  sculptor.  Cellini  attempts  to  elope  with 
her.  and  neglects  work  on  his  Perseus,  which  he  at  last  finishes  in 
an  hour's  time,  fired  by  the  promise  of  Cardinal  Balviati  to  reward 
him  with  the  hand  of  Teresa.  It  should  also  be  said  that  Cellini 
and  his  pupils  and  friends  are  disgusted  early  in  the  opera  at  a 
paltry  sum  of  money  given  to  Cellini  by  the  Pope  through  Ascanio, 
but  only  after  he  had  promised  solemnly  to  complete  the  statue  of 
Perseus.  They  decided  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  stingy  and 
avaricious  treasurer, Balducci,  by  impersonating  him  in  the  theatre. 
Fieramosca,  who  has  overheard  the  plot,  calls  in  the  help  of  Pompeo, 
a  bravo,  and  they  plan  to  outwit  Cellini  by  adopting  the  same 
Costumes  that  he  and  his  pupil  Ascanio  '»  will  wear.  The  panto- 
mime of  "King  Midas"  is  acted,  and  Baldncci.  among  the  spectators, 
•jni/.i^  in  the  king  a  caricature  of  himself,  lie  advance's  to  lay 
hands  on  the  actor:  Cellini  profits  by  the  confusion  to  go  towards 
•  it   i*  true  that  there  was  a  Gracopo  Balducci  at  Rome,  the  Master  of  the  Mint. 

Cellini    <!■  I    trait'ir   of   B    master,    being   in    fact    tny    enemy"  ;    but    he    had 

i lighter  loved  by  Cellini.     The  statue  of  Perseus  was  modelled  and  east  at  Florence 
after  this  visit  t<>  Rome,  f.>r  tin-  Duke  o>sim.>  de'  Medici.     Nor  does  Aacanio, 
tin-  apprentice,  figure  in  i   Florence. 

opera   in  fin  libretto  by  Loots  Qnllet,  music  by  Camilla  Saint- 

•  t   the  Ope'ra,  Parle,  March  21,  1890      The  libretto  was  baaed  <>n 

enuto  Cellini,*'  by  Meurlce  an.]  Vacquerle  (1852).     The  operatic  cast  waa 

]:■■■■       i.      .     <  ;    Ascanio,  <'(,<sira;   Francola   I.    Planeon ;   Charlei   V  . 
i. a  ihi.ii,   .,  d'fttampea,  nlme.  Adlnj  .  -         me,  Mme. 
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Teresa,  but  Fieramosca,  also  comes  up,  and  Teresa  cannot  distin- 
guish her  lover  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  masks.  Cellini 
stabs  Pompeo.  He  is  arrested,  and  the  people  are  about  to  kill 
him,  when  the  cannon-shots  announce  that  it  is  Ash  Wednesday. 
The  lights  are  turned  out,  and  Cellini  escapes. 

The  overture  begins  Allegro  assai  con  fuoco,  with  the  chief  theme, 
which  is  taken  from  the  saltarello*  danced  on  the  Piazza  Colonna  in 
Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera.  This  theme  is 
announced  in  forte  by  the  violins  and  violas,  answered  by  wood-wind 
instruments  in  free  imitation;  and  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and 
cornets  make  a  second  response  in  the  third  measure.  Then  there  is 
a  sudden  silence.  Trills  that  constantly  swell  lead  to  an  Andante 
sostenuto  in  3-4  time.  The  English  horn  sings  against  a  pizzicato 
accompaniment  the  melody  of  Benvenuto  at  the  beginning  of  the 
trio  in  the  first  act:  "O  Teresa,  vous  que  j'aime  plus  que  ma  vie, 
je  viens  savoir,  si  loin  de  vous,  triste  et  bannie,  mon  ame  doit  perdre 
Pespoir."     The  violas  repeat  the  song  against  a  counter-theme  of 

*  Saltarello,  a  dance  in  6-8  or  6-4  time  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  at 
Rome  _and  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city.  It  is  a  duet  dance  "of  a  skipping  nature, 
as  its  name  implies."  The  man  played  a  guitar  and  his  partner  struck  a  tambourine 
during  the  dance,  although  some  say  she  held  her  apron  and  performed  graceful  evo- 
lutions. The  number  of  the  couples  was  not  limited.  Each  couple  moved  in  a  semi> 
circle,  and  the  dance  became  faster  and  faster.  It  was  especially  popular  with  gar- 
deners and  vine-dressers,  though  it  was  occasionally  introduced  at  courts.  The  name 
was  also  given  to  a  shorter  dance  known  to  the  contemporaneous  Germans  as  "Nach- 
tanz."  The  music  began  usually  with  a  triplet  at  the  beginning  of  each  phrase.  A  harp- 
sichord jack  was  called  a  saltarello  because  it  jumped  when  the  note  was  struck. 
Counterpoint  in  saltarello  is  when  six  eighth  notes  of  the  accompaniment  are  opposed 
to  each  half-note  of  the  cantus  firfnus.  The  saltarello  form  has  been  frequently  used 
by  composers,  as  by  Mendelssohn  in  his  "Italian"  symphony,  by  Alkan  and  Raff  in 
piano  pieces,  by  Gounod    ("Saltarelle"  for  orchestra,  1877). 
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ilutes.  1 1  it*n  violoncellos  and  violins,  the  last  named  in  canon  of  the 
OCtave.  Some  Of  the  wood  wind  and  brass  instruments,  with  pulsa- 
tile instruments,  strike  Dp  a  dance  tune,  which  is  heard  at  first  as 
afar  ol)'.  The  pace  gTOWl  livelier,  and  chromatic  sixths  in  the  wood- 
wind lead  to  tin'  Alle-ro  vivace.  Here  begins  the  main  body  of  the 
overture;  and  the  theme  given  out  Boftlv  by  the  strings  is  the  tune 
BUHg  in  the  opera  by  a  band  of.  Cellini's  followers,  who  are  standing 
on  a  little  stage  erected  in  the  piazza  at  the  linale  of  the  second 
act,  i  1  here  refer  to  the  edition  published  in  three  acts.)  A  pan- 
tomime ol  King  Midas  is  playing,  and  BalduoCJ  is  caricatured  by 
one  ol  the  amateur  actors.  Teresa  cannot  distinguish  between  her 
two  masked  lovers.  There  is  lighting  and  general  confusion.  Cel- 
lini is  arrested,  and  is  about  to  be  lynched,  when  three  cannon-shots 
announce  Ash  Wednesday.  The  lights  go  out,  and  Cellini  escapes. 
Now  the  song  sung  by  Cellini's  friends  begins  as  follows:  "Venez, 
vemz.  people  de  Rome!  Venez  entendre  du  nouveau."  The  theme 
in  the  overture  is  built  up  out  of  fragments,  and  is  then  immediately 
developed.  There  are  constant  returns  to  the  theme  heard  at  the 
beginning  of  the  overture,  but  there  is  no  formal  second  theme.  The 
•  lance  music  grows  softer;  and  the  love-song  of  Benvenuto  returns 
;is  a  counter  theme  for  contrapuntal  use,  first  in  the  bassoons,  then 
in  other  wind  instruments,  while  the  strings  keep  up  the  saltarello 
rhythm.  The  saltarello  comes  back,  is  again  developed,  and  pre- 
vails, with  a  theme  which  lias  been  already  developed  from  it,  until 
the  end. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutefl  (one  interchangeable  with 
piCGOlo),  iwo  oboes  (one;  interchangeable  with  Knglish  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets, 
three  trombone*,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums. 
and  strings.  Berlioz  wished  fifteen  first  violins,  fifteen  second 
violins,   ten   violas,  twelve  violoncellos,  and   nine  double  basses. 
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the  wide  world  by  all  lovers  of  good  music.  Or.  in  the  words  of  a 
well-known  American  writer:   'Wherever  human  hearts  are  tad  or 

glad,  and  re    Slingj  and  strings    vibrate,    and    keys  respond  to 

.  there    is   known,   respected,  revered      loved      the  name 

and  fame  of  STEINWAY." 

Catalogue  tma  pHCU  OH  application 
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Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Fradkin,  F. 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Traupe,  W. 

Thillois,  F. 
Fiedler,  B. 


Roth,  O. 
Hoffmann,  J. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Gerardi,  A. 

Spoor,  S. 
Ringwall,  R. 


Rissland,  K. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Sauvlet,  H. 
Griinberg,  M. 

Goldstein,  S. 
Henkle,  R. 


Bak,  A. 
Mahn,  F. 
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Di  Natale,  J. 

Gunderson,  R. 
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Deane,  C. 
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Kurth,  R. 
Fiedler,  G. 
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Wittmann,  F.  Berlin,  V.  Schwerley,  P.      Fiedler,  A.  Tartas,  M. 


Violoncellos. 

Malkin,  J.  Miquelle,  G.  Barth,  C.  Belinski,  M. 

Schroeder,  A.  Nagel,  R.  Nast,  L.  Mingels,  E. 


Fabrizio,  E. 
Stockbridge,  C, 


Villani,  A. 
Gerhardt,  G. 


Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 
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Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 


Ludwig,  O. 
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Laurent,  G. 
Brooke,  A. 
DeMailly,  C. 
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Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 


Clarinets. 

Sand,  A. 
Forlani,  N. 
Vannini,  A. 


Bassoons. 
Laus,  A. 
Mueller,  E. 
Piller,  B. 


Piccolo. 
Battles,  A. 


Horns. 

Wendler,  G. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Gebhardt,  W. 


English  Horns. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Horns. 

Jaenicke,  B. 
Miersch,  E. 
Hess,  M. 
Hubner,  E. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Stievenard,  E. 


Trumpets. 

Heim,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Nappi,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 


Contra-Bassoon. 
Fuhrmann,  M. 


Trombones. 
Adam,  E. 
Sordillo,  F. 
Mausebach,  A 
Kenfield,  L. 


Tuba. 
Mattersteig,  P. 


Organ. 
Snow,  A. 


Harps.  Tympani.  Percussion. 

Holy,  A.  Neumann,  S.  Ludwig,  C.  Burkhardt,  H. 

Cella.T.  Gardner,  C.  Zahn,  F. 

Librarian. 
Rogers,  L.  J. 
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fhe  wonderful,  rich  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  very  conception 
of  beauty. — Levitzk*- 

It    has   that   refined   quality,   that   warm   and    luscious    tone   which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual   appeal. — A  Ida. 

The    Baldwin   Piano    has   no   peer   in   faithfully    voicing   an   artist's 
spirit.   -Brown. 

I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano. — La  Forge. 

The  beautiful  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  merits  its  popularity.—  A  mato. 

I  sing  a  Baldwin,  we  rest  assured  that  we  have  an  instrument  which 
will  meet  every  requirement. — Fanning. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  is  a  most  wonderful  help  and  support. — Nielsen. 

I  consider  the  Baldwin  the  Stradivarius  of  the  few  really  great  Pianos 
of  the  world.      I)c  Pachmann. 

A  tone  that  blends  so  well  with  my  voice.     Scrnhriih. 


The  Baldwin  Piano  Company 
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ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC       ....       BROOKLYN 

Thirty-first  Season  in  Brooklyn 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  21 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Saint-Saens  ,         .         .         .         .     Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  3,  Op.  78 

I.     Adagio;  Allegro  moderato;  Poco  adagio. 
II.     Allegro  moderato;  Presto;  Maestoso;  Allegro. 


Franck    ....       Symphonic  Piece  from  the  Symphonic  Poem, 

"La  Redemption" 

Bach       .         .         .     Concerto  No.  2  in  F  major,  for  Violin,  Flute,  Oboe, 

and  Trumpet 

(Messrs.  Fradkin,  Laurent,  Longy,  Heim) 

I.     Allegro  moderato. 
II.     Andante. 
III.     Allegro. 

(Harpsichord  accompaniment  by  Charles  W.  Adams) 
Rimsky-KorsakofT "Sadko,"  a  Tone  Picture,  Op.  5 

Weber Overture  to  "Der  Freischutz" 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 

5 


Btmphoki  in  C  minor,  No.  i'».  Op.  78. 

OHARIJBfl   OaMILLI   Saint  Sakns 

m  at  Paris.  October  :».  iv:r, ;  -till  living  the] 

This  symphony  was  composed  for  the  London  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, and  ftnrt  performed  at  a  concert  of  thai  society  in  London, 

May  19,  ivv»'»,  when  the  composer  conducted,  it  was  performed 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  September  of  thai  year  under  the  direction  of 
the  composer;  at  a  concert  of  the  Paris  Conservatory,  January  EL 
L887;  in  New  Fork  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  (Theo- 
dore Thomas  conductor),  February  19,  L887. 

a  Bketch  of  the  symphony  was  prepared  for  the  first  performance 
in  London,  probably  with  the  assistance,  or  at  least  the  sanction, 
of  the  composer.  The  following  analysis  is  translated  from  the 
French  version  of  this  sketch  used  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  con- 
cert  in  L887 : — 

"This  symphony  is  divided  into  pails,  alter  the  manner  of  Saint- 

QS'g  fourth  concerto  for  piano  and  Orchestra  and  sonata  for  piano 

and    violin.      Nevertheless,    it    includes    practically    the    traditional 

four    movements:    the    first,    checked    in    development,    serves    as    an 

Introduction  to  the  Adagio,  ami  the  Scherzo  is  connected,  after 

the  same  manner,  with  the  Finale.  The  composer  has  thus  BOUghl 
to  Shun  in  a  certain  measure  the  interminable  repetitions  which 
are   more  ami    more  disappearing   from    instrumental    music. 

"The  composer  thinks  that    the  time  has  come  for  the  symphony 

t<.  i.em-iit  by  the  progress  of  modern  Instrumentation,  ami  he  there- 
fore  establishes    his   orchestra    as    follows:    three    llntes,    two   oboes, 

one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  one 

dOUble-baSSOOn,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one 
tuba,  three  kettledrums,  organ,  pianoforte   i  now    for  two  hands  and 
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Uyn'i  OldcM  1'i.ino  1  louse,  and  for  over  30  years  the  home  of  the 
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tod   several  other   well-known    I  ry   one   absolutely   guaranteed    to   he   as 
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Iml   VI  :ianism  with  which  every  shade  of  musical  expression  can 

be  perfe<  tly  exprr- 
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Tuning  and  K'-pairing  carefully  attendrd  to. 
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GALA  CONCERT 


GERALDINE  FARRAR 

RACHMANINOFF 

AND  THE 

PHILADELPHIA  ORCHESTRA 

LEOPOLD  STOKOWSKI,  CONDUCTOR 


TICKETS  NOW  ON  SALE  AT  OFFICE  OF  THE  VACATION  ASSO- 
CIATION, 38  VEST  39TH  STREET,  THE  BOX  OFFICE  METRO- 
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now  for  four',  one  triangle,  a  pair  of  cymbals,  base  drum,  and  the 
usual  string! 

•Ai  er  an  introduction  Adagio  of  a  few  plaintive  measures  the 
string  quartet  exposes  the  initial  theme,  which  is  sombre  and  agi- 
tated (Allegro  moderate).    The  drat  transformation  of  this  theme 
is  to  a  second  motive,  which  is  distinguished  by  greater  tran- 
quillity; after  a  short  development,  in  which  the  two  themes  are 
Mined  simultaneously,  the  motive  appears  in  a  characteristic 

form,  for  lull  orchestra,  hut  only  Tor  a  short  time.  A  second  trans- 
formation of  the  initial  theme  includes  now  and  then  the  plaintive 
notes  of  the  introduction.  Varied  episodes  bring  gradually  calm, 
and  thus  prepare  the  Adagio  in   D-tlat.     The  extremely  peaceful 

and  contemplative  theme  is  given  to  the  violins,  violas,  ami  violon- 
cellos, which  are  supported  by  organ  chords.  This  theme  IS  then 
taken  by  clarinet,  horn,  and  trombone,  accompanied  by  strings 
divided  into  several  parts.  After  a  variation  (in  arabesques)  per- 
formed by  the  violins,  the  second  transformation  of  the  initial  theme 
the  Allegro  appears  again,  and  brings  with  it  a  vague  feeling  of 
unrest,  which  is  enlarged  by  dissonant  harmonies.  These  soon  give 
way  to  the  theme  of  the  Adagio,  performed  this  time  by  some  of 
the  violins,  violas,  and  violoncellos,  with  organ  accompaniment 
and  with  a  persistent  rhythm  of  triplets  presented  by  the  preceding 
episode.  This  first  movement  ends  in  a  Coda  of  mystical  character, 
in  which  are  heard  alternately  the  chords  of  D-tlat  major  and  E 
minor. 

i  be  second  movement  begins  with  an  energetic  phrase  (Allegro 


Getting  Full  Benefit  from  a 
Concert  Programme 

T lEARlNG    a   beautiful   concert,   then   going 

*  ■  home  and  faring  it  indelibly  on  your  mind 
by  having  your  Victrola  play  over  the  composi- 
tions that  you  liked  best  in  it.  is  the  best  way  to 
Capitalize  the  benefit  you  get  from  good  music. 

I  he  Victrola   WII    il  a   perfect  instrument;   in 
its    beauty   of    appearance,    in    its    loveliness   of 
tone.      It    is    -"273.00,    and    may   be    bought   on      ^J 
easy  nts. 

Have  you  rvrr  betid  t},r  worulrrful  Vid  "b  made  l>y  thr  Ronton  Symphony 

Orchc»tra  ?     We  have   tlum. 


moderato),  which  is  followed  immediately  by  a  third  transformation 
of  the  initial  theme  in  the  first  movement,  more  agitated  than  it 
was  before,  and  into  which  enters  a  fantastic  spirit  that  is  frankly 
disclosed  in  the  Presto.  Here  arpeggios  and  scales,  swift  as  light- 
ning, on  the  pianoforte,  are  accompanied  by  the  syncopated  rhythm 
of  the  orchestra,  and  each  time  they  are  in  a  different  tonality 
(F,  E,  E-flat,  G) .  This  tricky  gayety  is  interrupted  by  an  expressive 
phrase  (strings).  The  repetition  of  the  Allegro  moderato  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  Presto,  which  at  first  is  apparently  a  repetition 
of  the  first  Presto;  but  scarcely  has  it  begun  before  a  new  theme 
is  heard,  grave,  austere  (trombone,  tuba,  double-basses),  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  fantastic  music.  There  is  a  struggle  for  the 
mastery,  and  this  struggle  ends  in  the  defeat  of  the  restless,  dia- 
bolical element.  The  new  phrase  rises  to  orchestral  heights,  and 
rests  there  as  in  the  blue  of  a  clear  sky.  After  a  vague  reminiscence 
of  the  initial  theme  of  the  first  movement,  a  Maestoso  in  O  major 
announces  the  approaching  triumph  of  the  calm  and  lofty  thought. 
The  initial  theme  of  the  first  movement,  wholly  transformed,  is 
now  exposed  by  divided  strings  and  the  pianoforte  (four  hands), 
and  repeated  by  the  organ  with  the  full  strength  of  the  orchestra. 
Then  follows  a  development  built  in  a  rhythm  of  three  measures. 
An  episode  of  a  tranquil  and  pastoral  character  (oboe,  flute,  English 
horn,  clarinet)  is  twice  repeated.  A  brilliant  Coda,  in  which  the 
initial  theme  by  a  last  transformation  takes  the  form  of  a  violin 
figure,  ends  the  work;  the  rhythm  of  three  measures  becomes  nat- 
urally and  logically  a  huge  measure  of  three  beats;  each  beat  is 


It  is  the  home  here  of  eight  makes  of  Pianos  which  have  been  chosen 
for  quality  from  all  the  world  of  music — the  superb  and  illustrious 
Kranich  &  Bach,  the  fine  old  Estey,  the  Bradbury,  Piano  of  the  White 
House,  the  Hazelton,  Webster,  Milton,  Bjur  Bros,  and  Gordon  &  Son. 

It  is  the  sole  representative  in  Greater  New  York  and  Long  Island 
of  the  famous  Estey  Organs  of  world-wide  renown. 

It  offers  the  safety  of  a  DOUBLE  GUARANTEE,  the  reliability 
and  confidence  inspired  by  the  Loeser  name,  the  advantage  of  choice 
from  EIGHT  famous  makes,  the  convenience  of 

YOUR  OWN  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT-IN  REASON 


BROOKLYN -NEW  YORK 


represented  i»v  a  whole  note,  and  twelve  quarters  form  the  complete 
measm  i 

This  symphony  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Franz  Liszt. 

Lis/t  died  at  Bayrenth,  July  31,  L886.  The  symphony  was  per- 
formed at   London  before  liis  death. 

*  * 

Saint  Snciis  has  not  been  satisfied  with  the  making  of  music 
or  the  car. -el'  o(  a  virtuoso.    Organist,  pianist,  caricaturist,  dabbler 

in  science,  enamoured  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  amateur 
comedian,  feuilletonist,  critic,  traveller,  archaeologist — he  has  been, 
and  is,  a  restless  man. 

He  is  of  Less  than  average  height,  thin,  nervous,  sick-faced;  with 
great  and  exposed  forehead,  hair  habitually  short,  beard  frosted. 
Hi-  almost  level  with  his  face.     His  eagle-beak  would  have 

excited  the  admiration  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  once  exclaimed: 
"Give  me  a  man  with  plenty  of  nose."  Irritable,  whimsical,  ironical, 
paradoxical,  indulging  in  sudden  changes  of  opinion,  he  is  faithful 
to  friends,  appreciative  of  certain  rivals,  kindly  disposed  towards 
young  composers,  zealous  in  practical  assistance  as  well  as  in  verbal 
encouragement.  A  man  that  knows  the  world  and  sparkles  in  con- 
ation; fond  of  society;  at  ease  and  on  eqnal  terms  with  leaders 
in  art.  Literature,  fashion.     A  man  whose  Monday  receptions  were 

z  famous  throughout  Paris,  eagerly  attended  by  'Tout  Paris"; 
yet  never  bo  happy  as  when  playing  Calchas  to  Bizet's  or  Begnaulfs 

Helen  in  Offenbach's  delightful  "La  belle  Helene."  or  impersonating 

in  an  extraordinary  costume  Gounod's  Marguerite  surprised  by  the 

jewels.  An  Indefatigable  student  of  Bach,  he  parodied  the  Italian 
opera  of  the  30's.  p>"  .  ;,n's  in  ••Cabrieiia  di  Vergi r:  pochade  mil 
caremo  carnavalesque" ;  •  in  "CarnavaJ  dee  Animaux,"  f  he  repro- 
duced the  crl  .  howls,  grunts,  duckings,  bellowings  of  the 

animal  kingdom.     A   Parisian  from  crown  to  sole;  yet  a  nomad. 

la  burlesque.   ••\v..r.ls  and  music  by  an  <>i<i  ..  a   work  «»f  Saint  Sains's 

■    rformed  in  l B88  at  "La  rtompette."     it  lias  not  been  published. 

t  "La   Carna-  \  ninia  u  \."    COmpoaed    In    1887,    lias    1 1  • » t    Ixcn    \n\\<\  islual.    with    the 

i'ti-.n  of  the  well-known  melody  "Le  i 


YOU  need  cheerfulneafl  in  your  home  now.  Music 
will  bring  it.  Why  not  hive  a  member  of  your  family 
•tudv.  or  stu  v  it  \<>ur*rlf  with  the  piano  as  a  medium 
of  '              n  and  note  thr  toothing  effect  after  tlir  rush 

'  awry  of  thr  day?    Ask  Mr.  AI  FRED  EDWARD 

IK!  <   Kl  LTON,   Jr.   (•    pupil   for    nine    years    of    ! 
ward  Morris  Bowman   .  fur  an  interview  or  literature  of 

information. 
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An  extraordinary  man  and  musician.  Possessing  an  uncommon 
technical  equipment  as  composer,  pianist,  organist ;  French  in  clear- 
ness of  expression,  logic,  exquisite  taste ;  a  master  of  rhythm,  a  clear 
appreciator  of  tonal  color  and  the  value  of  simplicity  in  orchestra- 
tion ;  he  is  seldom  warm  and  tender ;  seldom  does  he  indulge  himself 
in  sentiment,  passion,  imagination.  With  him  orthodox  form  must 
always  be  kept  in  mind,  nor  could  he  understand  the  saying  of 
Plotinus :  "Fire  surpasses  other  bodies  in  beauty,  because,  compared 
with  the  other  elements,  it  obtains  the  order  of  form;  for  it  is 
more  eminent  than  the  rest,  and  is  the  most  subtle  of  all,  bordering 
as  it  were  on  an  incorporeal  nature."  Hence  perhaps  the  reaction- 
ary attitude  of  his  later  years;  his  sharp  criticism  of  the  more 
modern  school  of  French  composers,  including  even  Cesar  Franck. 
His  wit  and  brilliancy  are  indisputable.  He  seldom  touches  the 
heart  or  sweeps  away  the  judgment.  He  is  not  a  great  creator.  Yet 
his  name  is  ever  to  be  mentioned  with  respect.  Without  considera- 
tion of  his  many  admirable  compositions,  one  should  bear  this  in 
mind :  In  the  face  of  difficulties,  discouragement,  misunderstanding, 
sneers,  he  has  worked  steadily  since  his  youth  and  always  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  for  righteousness  in  absolute  music ;  he  endeavored  to 
introduce  into  French  music  thoughtfulness  and  sincerity  for  the 
advantage  and  the  glory  of  the  country  that  he  dearly  loves. 
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ACCOMPANIST 

Repertoire:  Arias,  Italian,  French  and  English. 
Songs  and  Ballads.    Songs  in  Costume 

Copy  of  Col.  Taylor's  letter. — Shuhert  Thea- 
tre. Boston,  June  24,  1918. 
My  dear  Miss  Kingman,— -The  devotion  to 
your  country  as  expressed  in  your  generous 
contribution  given  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  on 
Saturday  evening  was  sincerely  appreciated  by 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  you, 
especially  by  myself,  who  was  responsible  for 
half  the  programme.  Your  beautiful  voice 
together  with  your  charming  personality  cap- 
tivated everybody.  I  predict  for  you  a  most 
successful  future  and  shall  watch  your  career 
as  it  develops,  with  a  keen  interest. 

Very  sincerely.  CHAS.  W.  TAYLOR, 

Colonel  U.S.  Army — Cavalry. 

Management 
R.  E.  Johnston.  1451  Broadway.  N.Y. 

Residence.  24  West  59th  St..  N.Y. 
Telephone.  Plaza  6876. 
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Symphonic  Pieck  from   "The  Kkmimithin."  a   Symfiiony-fof.m   in 

an  Pauts GftSAB    1'I:anvk 

mbtt  i".  1822;  died  at  Paris,  November  B,  1890.) 

This  Symphonic  Piece,  "Morceau  Symphonique,"  was  composed  in 
1x7;;  74.    ;•'  ■  pformed  probably  for  the  first  time  a1  a  concert 

tie,  Paris,  February  L3,  1874.  i_t  was  per- 
formed Later  at  the  Cirque  dUiver,  Paris,  March  lit,  L876.  It  was 
afterwards  rewritteD  and  played  at  a  concerl  of  the  OpGra,  Paris, 
November  17,  L895,  it  was  performed  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Philadelphia  ;it  jbhe  concerts  of  December  li  and  L5,  L906,  and 
•  New  York  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  L5, 
1906. 

Tie-  Bcore  in  tla'  editioD  for  voice  and  two  pianofortes  bears  this 
motto:  "The  ages  pass.  The  joy  of  the  world  which  is  transformed 
and  made  radiant  by  the  words  of  Christ." 

This  piece,  however,  was  not  composed  for  the  first  version  of 
"The  Redemption."  and  the  orchestra]  piece  for  which  it  was  sub- 
stituted was  not  played  at  the  first  performance  of  the  work  in  L873. 

Francfe  began  work  on  "The  Beatitudes"  in  L869.  The  Prologue 
and  the  First  Beatitude  wore  completed  in  1870,  and  were  arches* 
trated  during  the  bombardment  of  Paris.  Franck  then  left  his 
work  to  compose  the  music  ol  'The  Redemption."  The  first  version 
was  written  in  1871—72.  The  text  of  the  poem,  which  is  described 
as  philosophical   rather  than   religious,  was  written  by   fidouard 

Plan    i  L836-1906),  one  Of  the  Librettists  Oi  .Massenet's  -he  rid"  and 

'•W'ertlici'."  of  de  la   Nux'a  "/aire."  of  k,ha  Jacquerie"  by   halo 

Coquard,  of  Joncieres'  "Chevalier  dean."  of  Diaz's  "ha  Ooupe  dn 

du  Thnle":  the  Librettist  of  Lalo's  "Roi  d'Ys,w  Godard'a  "Dante." 

Dubois'  "Paradise  host."  and  of  a  IVw  operettas.    It  lias  been  stated 
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that  the  poem  of  "The  Kedemption"  was  first  offered  to  Massenet, 
who  could  see  nothing  in  it  for  him;  that  Franck  accepted  it  be- 
cause "he  believed  in  that  which  was  in  it."  Franck  had  little 
discernment  in  literary  matters,  although  Vincent  d'Indy  tells  us 
that,  busy  as  Franck  was  in  teaching,  he  found  some  time  to  read, 
especially  during  vacations,  which  he  spent  at  Quincy;  that  he 
read  ancient  and  modern  works  of  a  serious  nature;  and  he  gives 
this  instance:  "One  day,  while  reading  in  his  garden  with  the  at- 
tention which  characterized  him  in  all  that  he  did,  one  of  his  sons, 
seeing  him  smile  frequently,  asked :  'What  are  you  reading  that  is  so 
funny/  and  'Pere'  Franck  answered,  'A  book  by  Kant,  "The  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason" ;  it  is  very  amusing.'  "  And  d'Indy  adds :  "Is  it  not 
permitted  us  to  think  that  these  words,  coming  from  the  mouth 
of  the  French  believer  and  musician,  constitute  the  subtlest  criti- 
cism that  could  be  made  of  the  heavy  and  indigestible  Critique  of 
the  German  philosopher  ?"  That  Franck  had  little  literary  discrim- 
ination is  shown,  however,  by  his  choice  of  the  text  of  "The  Beati- 
tudes," "The  Redemption,"  the  operas  "Hulda"  and  "Ghiselle," 
and  minor  works,  even  songs. 

The  following  account  of  "The  Redemption"  is  taken  chiefly  from 
d'Indy's  life  of  Franck  (published  at  Paris  in  1906).  I  have  para- 
phrased certain  pages,  and  at  times  I  have  used  d'Indy's  words. 

As  soon  as  Franck  had  received  Blau's  poem  he  applied  himself 
with  such  zeal  that  he  finished  his  task  in  about  six  months.  There 
are  two  versions  of  "The  Redemption,"  and  they  are  very  dissimilar. 
"If  the  second  contains  the  fine  chorus  and  the  admirable  sym- 
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phonic  intermezzo,  now  In  the  repertory  of  all  the  concert  orches- 
s,  which  are  qoI  In  the  first  version,  nevertheless  it  must  be  said 

that    the  first   was  evident  ly  the  better  <>ne  in  the  ireneral   arrange* 

ment  of  the  composition,  which  was  established  <>n  a  wholly  new 
plan,  "tic  that  could  have  been  conceived  and  realised  only  by 
Franck. 

P'lndy  gives  the  argument  of  the  poem  in  order  to  explain  tins 
plan. 

Part  First,  Men  are  busy  and  restless  in  the  midst  of  the  selfish 
shad"\vs  of  paganism.  They  think  they  find  happiness  in  pleasure 
and  in  hate,  but  only  works  of  death  are  the  result.  Suddenly  a 
flight  of  angelfl  illuminates  space:  one  of  them  announces  that  re- 
demption through  the  Saviour  has  come  on  earth:  regenerated  men 

ring  together  a  Christmas  son£. 

Part  Second.  Symphonic  Piece  ("Here  r  copy."  says  d'Indy, 
-•the  argument  of  this  poem  for  orchestra  alone,  an  argument  which 

3    ii!i;iurined   and   written   out    by    Franck   himself").      "The   agee 
8,     Joy   of   the  world   which    is  transformed   and   made   radiant 

by  the  words  of  Christ.    In  vain  does  the  era  of  persecutions  begin; 

faith  triumphs  Over  all  obstacles.   But  the  modern  hour  has  sounded  ! 

Faith  is  Lost ;  man.  again  a  prey  to  the  hitter  desire  of  pleasure  and 

Sterile  bustle,  has  found  again  the  passions  of  a  former  age." 

Part  Third.  The  angels,  veiling  their  faces  with  their  wingB  at 
the  Bight   of  the  crimes  on  earth,  weep  over  man.  who  has  returned 

t<»  pagan  bestiality.  But  the  Archangel  comes,  and  now  in  a  graver 
tone  announces  a  new  redemption:  pardon  for  sin  can  be  obtained 

by  prayer;  and   men.  consoled  and   repentant,  unite  their  hearts  in 

ong  <>f  brot berly  Love. 

Franck  was  si  ruck   by  the  alternation   between  shadow  and   light 

in  this  poem,  lie  determined  that  only  a  carefully  established 
gradation  of  those  musical  tints  which  are  named  tonalities  could, 
by  opposition  and  contrast,  render  the  nuances  of  color  so  clearly 
exposed  by  the  poem.  He  conceived  then  of  ;i  tonal  construction 
moulded  absolutely  to  tin-  meaning  of  the  text  and  proceeding  in 
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the  first  and  third  parts  from  darkness  to  light,  while  the  Sym- 
phonic Piece,  the  faithful  interpreter  of  his  argument,  began  with 
the  utmost  warmth  and  ended  in  the  cold  and  drab  tonality  assigned 
to  the  opening  chorus  of  the  work.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
Franck  applied  deliberately,  in  his  search  after  poetic  expression, 
this  fruitful  and  traditional  principle  of  tonal  architecture,  which, 
hitherto  used  only  timidly,  became  later  the  corner-stone  of  his 
instruction. 

"The  first  performance  of  'The  Kedemption'  took  place  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  April  10, 1873,  at  a  sacred  concert  at  the  Odeon.  Colonne 
was  the  conductor.  The  rehearsals  did  not  pass  without  hitches. 
It  was  seen  at  once  that  the  parts  had  been  badly  copied,  for  it 
was  necessary  to  stop  at  each  measure  to  correct  the  gross  mis- 
takes,— a  thing  that  always  greatly  disquiets  an  orchestra  and  dis- 
poses it  usually  against  the  work  itself.  This  rehearsal  was  over, 
and  the  parts  were  given  to  poor  Franck,  who  was  upset  by  this 
blundering.  It  was  necessary  in  two  days  (for  the  second  rehearsal 
was  at  hand)  to  look  over  and  correct  all  the  orchestral  parts  and 
even  to  copy  again  a  certain  number  of  them  which  were  illegible." 


This  Symphonic  Piece  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
ophicleide,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

Maestoso  poco  lento,  D  major,  4-4.  The  chief  constituent  elements 
are  the  motive  to  which  d'Indy  has  already  alluded,  which  is  an- 
nounced by  the  clarinet,  repeated  by  flute  and  oboe,  and  then  de- 
veloped by  the  strings ;  an  energetic  phrase,  given  to  the  trombones, 
"which  seems,"  as  M.  fitienne  Destranges  says,  "the  affirmation  of 
a  Credo";  a  recollection  of  the  Noel  in  the  first  part  of  "The  Re- 
demption"— "Devant  la  loi  nouvelle";  the  return  and  the  develop- 
ment by  different  instruments  of  the  first  motif ;  the  reappearance 
of  the  Archangel's  air,  at  first  pianissimo  for  the  clarinet  and  then 
arriving  through  a  crescendo  to  an  impressive  fortissimo;  and  at 
last  the  affirmative  trombone  phrase  and  a  final  use  of  the  Noel 
chorus 
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EM  1"  MAJOR,  lOB  Ymi.ix,  PLUTB,  ObOB,  TrUMPBT,  with 
OMPANTJfBNl  Of  TWO  VlOUNS,  \  IOLA,  VlOLON<  BLLO,  anp  HaBP- 
BOBD JOHANIN    SEBASTIAN    BaCB 

(Bom  at  .  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipeic,  July  2S.  1750.) 

Thia  composition  is  the  second  of  the  six  Brandenburg  concertos. 

pleted  March  'Jl.  1721,  they  were  written  in  answer  to  the  wish  of 

nan    prince,  Chri  Ludwig,  Mai  >f    Brandenburg,  the 

son  of  the  Greal  Elector  by  a  second  wife.    The  prince  was 

the  ( lathedral  a1  Balberstadt.     He  was  a  bachelor,  and  be 

I  dow  at    Berlin  and  now  on  his  estate  at    Malchow.     Fond  of 

music,  and   DOl    in  an  idle  way.   he  was  e\t  ravagant    in  his  tastes  and 

:  life,  and  often  went  beyond  bis  income  of  nearly  fifty  thousand 
thalers.     He  mei  Bach    some  say  at  Carlsbad -in  1718  or  1720,  and 
asked  him  to  write  some  pieces  for  bis  private  orchestra,  which  oon- 
d  players  of  high  reputation. 

t  the  pi  atitled  "('oncerts  avec  lMusieurs  Instruments" 

to  Berlin,  with  a  dedication  in  French,    'litis  dedication  was  probably 

written  l>y  some  courtier  a1  Cothen,  where  Bach  was  then  living. 
x>         '   -  Ifl  known  about   the  reception,  nor  is  it   known  whether  they 

«r  played  at  the  palace  of  die  prince.    It  was  bis  habit  to  cajta- 

•  his  music;  but  the  name  of  Bach  was  not  found  in  the  list,  although 

the  names  of   Vivaldi,   Venturini,   Valentin,   Brescianello,  and  other 

writer.-  of  COIK  were  recorded.      Spitta  thinks  that  the  pieces  were 

probably  included  in  miscellaneous  lots,  as  "77  concertos  by  different 

a  and  for  various  instruments  at    l  ggr    altogether  12  thlr,  20 

";    01    "  LOO  concertos  by  different  masters  for  varum-  inst  ruments 

— N  !  L6th."    The  Brandenburg  concertos  came  into  the  poc 

sion  of  J.   P.   EQrnberger.    They  were  then  owned  by  the  Prim 
Amalie,  Bister  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  a  pupil  of  Bamberger.    Their 
and  final  home  was  the  K'oyal  Library,  Berlin.    They  were  edited 
by  S.  W.  Dehn,  and  published  by  Peters,  Leipsic,  in  L850, 

In  the  dedication  3on  Ah.  —   Royafie,   Monseigneur  Cr6tien 

Louis.  Marggraf  de  Brandenbourg,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,"  dated  Cdthen, 
Marco  24,  L721,  Bach  entreated  the  Margrave  "very  humbly" 
"not  to  judge  the  imperfections  of  the  concertos  by  the  severity  of 

that    fine  and  which  every  One  knows  that    he  possec 
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but  rather  to  see  in  them,  by  his  kind  consideration,  the  profound 
respect  and  the  very  humble  allegiance  which  they  seek  to  convey." 

The  original  autograph  bears  the  title  "  Concerto  2do  a  1  Tromba, 
1  Flauto,  1  Hautbois,  1  Violino  concertati,  e  2  Violini,  1  Viola  e  Violone 
in  Bipieno  col  Violoncello  e  Basso  per  il  Cembalo." 

The  original  version  has  seldom  been  used,  mainly  on  account  of 
the  high  range  of  Bach's  music  for  the  trumpet.  Kretzschmar  sug- 
gested instead  of  the  trumpet  a  second  violin  rather  than  the  C  clarinet 
or  the  lower  octave  of  trumpet.  Felix  Mottl  divided  the  trumpet  part 
between  two  trumpets.  He  used  the  lower  octaves  in  the  extreme 
high  passages  and  he  added  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns.  This 
version  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  concert, 
December  28,  1901,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor. 

Mr.  Rabaud  has  given  the  music  for  solo  trumpet  to  two  trumpets; 
otherwise  the  score  of  Bach  is  followed. 

I.  Allegro,  alia  breva,  F  major. 

II.  Andante,  D  minor,  3-4.  The  movement  is  based  on  a  subject 
that  is  given  first  to  the  solo  violin.  Scored  for  flute,  oboe,  violin, 
violoncello,  and  harpsichord. 

III.  Allegro  assai,  F  major,  2-4. 

"The  limitations  of  the  trumpet  cause  the  subject  of  the  first  move- 
ment to  have  rather  an  Italian  air,  as  it  was  inevitable  to  base  the 
passages  allotted  to  it  mainly  on  the  component  notes  of  a  chord; 
otherwise  that  instrument  does  its  best  to  play  the  same  type  of  pas- 
sages as  the  violins.  The  middle  movement  is  a  kind  of  quartet  be- 
tween the  flute,  hautboy,  violin,  and  'cello;  and  the  last  a  showy 
movement  in  which  the  trumpet  figures  very  gaily,  and  has  a  part 
which  is  almost  unplayable  in  modern  times  owing  to  the  extreme 
altitude  to  which  it  is  called  to  rise." — C.  Hubert  H.  Parry's  "Johann 
Sebastian  Bach." 

Mottl  said  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  published  in  1901:  "Perhaps 
a  talented  builder  will  invent  an  instrument  which,  keeping  the  quality 
of  the  trumpet,  may  provide  the  means  of  performing  the  original  score. 
In  that  case,  of  course,  my  arrangement  must  be  instantly  ignored." 
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,  TONl  PlCTUBE,  I  >P,  5 

Nicolas  Andbejevtxgh  Rimsky-Korsaxoff 

rn  at  Tikhvin.  in  the  government  of  '  R  isaia,  March  18,  1844;  died  at 

lVt  June  21,  1006 

This  orchestral  fantasia  has  been  called  the  first   Russian  symphonic 

poem.     It  was  composed  in  L867;    the  first  performance  m  Germany 

a  at  a  meeting  of  the  German  Congress  of  Musicians  at  Altenburg 

in  l^To;    it  was  afterwards  revised  in   \S\)\  and  published  in  the  new 
i:i  Is"' '2. 

."  dedicated  to  Milv  P.alakireff,  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  tin 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  honiSj  two  trumpets,  three 
trombone8,    bass    tuba,    kettledrums,    bass    drum,    cymbals,    tam-tam. 
harp,  and  stri; 

Ti  contains  a  programme  note,  which  may  be  Englished  freely 

as  follows:  "The  ship  bearing  Sadko,  a  famous  gusli  player,  is  becalmed 

on  the  high  sea.     Ho  is  thrown  overboard  by  the  fellow-travellers  | 
propitiatory  offering  to  the  Sea  King,  who  receives  him  in  his  domain, 
while  the  ship  sails  on.     There  is  a  ,u;reat  company  beneath  the  wa 
for  the  Sea  King  is  celebrating  the  wedding  of  his  daughter  to  the 
in.     He  compels  Sadko  to  play  on  his  gusli,  and  they  all  dance  to 
the  music.    Spectres  appear;    the  dance  grows  wilder  and  wilder; 

mier   and   Btormier  are   the   billows.      Sadko    breaks   the   BtringS 
his  instrument;    an  end    is  put  to  the  dancing,  the  sea  grows  calm,  and 
it  is  soon  dark  and  still  in  the  ocean  depths/' 

"Sadko"   begins  with   a   musical   representation  of  the   calm 

the  Legend,  moderato  assai.   l)-flat   major,  6-4,  />/>-  violas,   then  violins 

and  a  long  drum-roll  pp.     Energetic  chords  and  figures  are  afterwards 

.   thrown  overboard,  sinks.    Short    phrases  in  D 

major,  first   for  clarinet,  then  for  violoncello  (D  major,   3-4),  serve  as 
thematic  material  for  alluring  and  curiously  orchestrated  strains.     The 

ttd  section  portrays  the  Sea  King's  festival.     Long  drawn  out  mel- 
odies art-  heard;    arpeggios  of  harp  and  wood-wind  Sow  about  them; 

there  an'  mocking  figures  formed  out  of  the  phrases  above  mentioned; 

and    now    the   wood-wind   instruments   chuckle,   and    the   billows   begin 
to   swell      Strings).      The   opening    measures   of    the   sea-calm    reappear. 
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Bach 

Concerto  No.  2  in  F  major,  for  Violin,  Flute,  Oboe,  and  Trum- 
pet (Messrs.  Fradkin,  Laurent,  Longy,  Heim) 
(Harpsichord  accompaniment  by  Charles  W.  Adams) 

V.     March  21 
Beethoven 

Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92  II.     December  6 

Berlioz 

Overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  Op.  9  IV.     February  7 

Brahms 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  73  IV.     February  7 

Chopin 

Concerto  in  E  minor  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  11 

Josef  Hofmann    II.     December  6 

Debussy 

Recitative  and  Air  of  Lia,  from  "L'Enfant  Prodigue" 

Florence  Easton    I.     November  8 
"Iberia,"  " Images"  for  Orchestra,  No.  2  I.     November  8 

Franck 

Symphony  in  D  minor  I.     November  8 

Symphonic  Piece  from  the  Symphonic  Poem  "La  Redemption" 

V.     March  21 

d'Indy 

Symphonic  Variations,  "Istar,"  Op.  42  I.     November  8 

Mendelssohn 

Concerto  in  E  minor  for  Violin,  Op.  64 

Fredric  Fradkin    III.     January  10 

Mozart 

Recitative,  "E  Susanna  non  vien?"  and  Aria,  "Dove  Sono," 
from  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro  "  (Act  III.,  Scene  8) 

Florence  Easton    I.     November  8 

Rachmaninoff 

Concerto  No.  2  in  C  minor,  for  Pianoforte  with  Orchestra, 

Op.  18  Sergei  Rachmaninoff    IV.     February  7 

Ravel 

Rapsodie  Espagnole  III.     January  10 

RlMSKY-KORSAKOFF 

Symphony  No.  2,  "Antar,"  Op.  15  III.     January  10 

"Sadko,"  a  Tone  Picture  V.     March  21 

Saint-Saens 

"La  Jeunesse  d'Hercule"  ("The  Youth  of  Hercules"),  Sym- 
phonic Poem  No.  4,  Op.  50  II.     December  6 
Symphony  No.  3  in  C  minor,  Op.  78  V.     March  21 

Schumann 

Overture  to  Byron's  "Manfred,"  Op.  115  I.     November  8 

Weber 

Overture  to  "  Der  Freischiitz "  V.     March  21 
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OPERA   HOUSE  ACADEMY  OF    MUSIC 


1919-1920 


Thirty-ninth  Season 


FIVE  CONCERTS  BY  THE 


ON  FRIDAY  EVENINGS 

November  7  December  5  January  9 
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Under  the  terms  of  the  recent   Federal   Revenue   Act,  tickets  for 
SYMPHONY  CONCERTS  will  be  exempt  from  any  admission  tax. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICES:    $4.50,  $6.00,  $7.00,  $9.00     Box  Seats,  $12.50 


Address  all  communications  regarding  season  tickets  for  these  concerts  to 
Mr.  C.  D.  Atkins,  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Academy  of  Music,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York. 
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g  ing  motives  are  worked  over,  and  soon  full  harp  chords  intro- 
duce Sadko  playing  his  gusli.  A  dance  melody  for  muted  strings, 
D-flat,  2-4,  enters,  and  is  developed  into  a  more  pronounced  form.  The 
dance  grows  livelier  and  turns  into  an  orgy.  The  ocean  roars,  and 
after  the  introduction  of  the  whole  pulsatile  battery  (drums,  cym- 
bals, gong,  c  -  dko  breaks  the  Btrings  oi  the  gusli,  and  tin* 
quickly  calm-  down  to  the  musical  form  of  the  opening  measures. 

This  -  adventure  fascinated  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  who  was 

intended  for  a  naval  career,  and  served  for  several  years  in  the  navyj 

he  wrote  his  first  Bymphony  when  he  was  a  midshipman,  and  left  the 

for  music  in  L873,  though  he  was  then  appointed  inspector  of  all 

the  bands  of  the  Beet,  and  filled  this  position  till  L884.    The  bale  of 

Sadko  fascinated  him,  a-  did   that  of  Sindbad   (see  the  "Scheherazade" 

suite*.      \ot  only  did  he  write  "Sadko,"  a  musical  picture,  hut  he  also 

be  an  opera.  "Sadko  of  Novgorod,"  produced  at  Moscow  very  Late 

1!.     L£ 

This  "Musical  Picture"  was  used  by  Serge  de  Dighileff's  Ballet  Ruf 
visiting  this  country  in  th<  >n  of  1916  17.    The  ballet   "Sadko" 

was  produced  at  the  Boston  opera  Bouse  November  '.'.  L916. 


b,  "Deb  Fheisch6tz"     ....    Carl  Maria  vox  Webbs 

loraal  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  Deoembet  18,  L786;  diefl  at  London,  June  •">.  L826 

Dei  l  ." -isi-hiitz."  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  hook  by  Friedricfa 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  .June  L8,  L821, 
The  cast  was  as  follows:  Agathe,  Caroline  Seidler;  Aennchen,  Johanna 
Ehinike;  Brautjungfer,  Henriette  Reinwald;  Max,  Beinrich  Stumer; 
Ottaker,  Gottlieb  Etebenstein;  Kuno,  Carl  Wauer;  Caspar,  Beinrich 
Blume;    Bremit,  Georg  Gem;    Kilian,  August  Wiedemann;    Samiel, 

Ilillihrand.      It     was    the    first    opera    performed    in    the    new    theatre. 

Bchauspielhaus,  erected  by  Bchinkel  in  L818  21,  to  replace  the  original 

building,  which  wa-  burned  down  in    1M7.      Weber  wrote  in  his  diary 
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that  the  opera  was  received  with  "incredible  enthusiasm;  Overture  and 
Folk-song  were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen  music-pieces  were 
stormily  applauded.  Everything  went  exceedingly  well,  and  was  sung 
con  amove.  I  was  called  before  the  curtain  and  took  Mad.  [sic]  Seidler 
and  Mile,  [sic]  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could  not  get  hold  of  the  others. 
Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying.  'Soli  Deo  Gloria.1"  Some  of  these 
verses  were  malicious,  and  reflected  on  Spontini,  much  to  Weber's 
distress. 

Weber  began  work  on  the  overture  February  22,  1820;  and  May  13 
he  noted  in  his  diary:  " Overture  of  ' Die  Jagersbraut'  finished,  and  with 
it  the  whole  opera.  God  be  praised,  and  to  Him  alone  be  the  glory." 
("Die  Jagersbraut"  was  the  original  title  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  kept 
until  into  the  year  1820,  when  Weber  changed  it  to  "Der  Freischutz" 
at  the  advice  of  Count  Bruhl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  Court  theatres.) 
Weber  heard  the  music  for  the  first  time  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Dresden 
orchestra,  June  10,  1820,  and  this  was  the  first  music  of  the  opera  that 
he  heard. 

The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copenhagen, 
October  8,  1820.  Weber  was  making  a  tour  through  North  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  second  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  October 
31,  1820.  And  before  the  performance  of  the  opera  itself  the  overture 
was  played  for  the  third  time  at  Dresden,  December  18,  1820,  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  Weber's  friend  Heinrich  Joseph  Barmann,  the  brilliant 
clarinetist. 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty-two 
measures  of  this  overture  are  in  the  opera  itself,  and  yet  there  is  no 
thought  of  patchwork.  As  Mr.  Mees  has  well  said:  "Weber's  overture, 
far  from  being  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  tunes,  is  absolutely  symmetrical 
in  form,  in  that  it  comprises  an  exposition  of  the  melodies  utilized,  a 
section  in  which  they  are  worked  out,  and  a  climacteric  coda." 
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Some  globe  trotters  have  been  good  enough  to  say  that  the  Puritan 
is  one  of  the  most  homelike  and  attractive  hotels  in  the  world. 
The  illustrated  booklet  of  the  Hotel  will  be  mailed  on  request.  P.  P.  Costello.  Manager 
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Although  the  originality  of  the  music  is  skrilring,  Weber  did  not 

escape-  the  charge  of  plagiarism;  and  this  charge  has  been  repeated 
by  some  who  evidently  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  for 
themselves.     Weber  was  accused  of  appropriating  a  theme  from  the 

piano  concerto  in  1)  major.  Op,  8,  of  J.  L.  Bohner  (17S7-1860),  the 
singular  being  who  was  supposed  to  have  sat  to  Hoffman  for  his  por- 
trait of  Johannes  Krei-ler.  This  theme  was  used  by  Weber,  they  say, 
in  measures  L2,  L3,  1 1.  of  the  Allegro  of  Agathe's  grand  aria,  as  well  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  chief,  and  the  last  theme  of  the  overture, 

the  theme  that  also  OCCUrs  at  the  end  of  the  opera. 

The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major.  4-4,    After  eight  measures  of 

introduction  there  is  a  part-song  for  four  home.  This  section  of  the 
overture  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent  Stage  action. 
After  the  quartet  the  Sarnie]  motive  appears,  and  there  i<  the  thought 
of  Max  and  his  temptation.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  molto 
vivace.  C  minor,  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  a  climax,  which  is 
repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet  in  the  Wolf's  (den. 
In  the  next  episode,  K-flat  major,  themes  associated  with  Max  (clari- 
and   Agathe    (first    violins  and   clarinet)   appear.     The   climax   of 

the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major,  and  there  is  use  of  Agathe's 

theme.  There  is  repetition  of  the  demoniac  music  that  introduces  the 
Allegro,  and  Samiel's  motive  dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda. 
(  '  major,  fortissimo,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 

The  overture  i-  scored  for  two  ilutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 

90O1I8,  four  horn-,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and 

-t  rii 

The  first  performance  of  "J)er  fireischutz"  in  the  United  States 
.in  English  version  produced  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York, 
March  2, '  1825.  The  chief  singers  were  Miss  Kelly.  Mrs.  1).  Luce, 
Woodhull,  and  Clarke.  Miss  Lydia  Kelly  was  a  niece  of  Michael 
Kelly,  singer  and  the  author  of  the  amusing  Memoirs,  she  is  described 
a-  " nither  masculine  in  appearance."  Her  costumes  were  distin- 
guished  for   "richness  and  elegance."     She  had   " never-f ailing  animal 

spirit         "I  humor, and  vivacity."    She  married  a  French  baron,  who 

lef!    1m  he  failt  <l   In  he  a   profitable  in\  c>t  inelit . 

i     Ubton  Browi  '    rch  12,  li  m    ■    •  Mewl 
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Wilbur,  Flora  Zabelle,  Edward  Foley,  George  gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,  Ellis 
Rhodes,  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
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INCORPORATED 
Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 
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COPYRIGHT,   1918,   BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,   INCORPORATED 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


"The  world  needs  music  more  when  it's  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
notion  of."— JOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.  It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that 
appeals  to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  of  the  home,  the 
instrument  that  should  be  in  every  household.  And  the  greatest 
among  pianos  is  the  STEiNWAY,  prized  and  cherished  throughout 
the  wide  world  by  all  lovers  of  good  music.  Or.  in  the  wordl  of  a 
well-known  American  writer:  "Wherever  human  hearts  are  sad  or 
glad,  and  songs  arc  sung,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  keys  respond  to 
loves  caress,  there  is  known,  respected,  revered  loved-  the  name 
and  fame  of  STEINWAY." 
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Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Fradkin,  F.                      Roth,  Ol 

Concert-master.         Hoffmann, 
Noack,  S. 

Rissland,  K. 
J;s                    Theodorowicz,  J. 

Bak,  A. 
Mahn,  F. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Traupe,  W. 

Goldstein, 
Thillois,  F 

H.                    Sauvlet,  H. 

Griinberg,  M. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Di  Natale,  J. 

Tak,  E. 
Fiedler,  B. 

Spoor,  S. 
Ringwall,  '. 

Goldstein,  S. 
R..                      Henkle,R. 

Gunderson,  R 
Diamond,  S. 

Deane,  C. 
Balas,  J. 

Kurth,  R.                          Bryant,  M. 
Fiedler,  G.                        Zsiga,  L. 

Violas. 

Barrier,  C. 
Wittmann,  F 

Werner,  H. 
Berlin,  V. 

v.Veen,  H.           Fiedler,  A. 
Mager,  G.            Langley,  A. 

Violoncellos. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C. 
Tartas,  M. 

Malkin,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 
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PROGRAMME 


Beethoven  .         .         .         .  Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  Sostenuto;  Vivace. 

II.  Allegretto. 

III.  Presto :  Presto  meno  assai. 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio. 


Chopin    .         .         .         .         .      Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Pianoforte  and 

Orchestra,  Op.  11 
I.     Allegro  maestoso. 
II.     Romanze:  Larghetto. 
III.     Rondo:  Vivace. 

Debussy  .....     "Iberia":  "Images"  for  Orchestra,  No.  2 

I.     ''Par  les  rues  et  par  les  chemins"  ("In  the  streets  and  waysides"). 
II.     "Les  parfums  de  la  nuit"  ("The  odorous  night"). 
III.     "Le  matin  d'unjour  de  fete"  (''The  morning  of  a  festal  day"). 


SOLOIST    ■ 
JOSEF  HOFMANN 

STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  ik  a  major,  No.  7,  Qp.  92    .     .     Lajdwig  van  Bbbtho 
(Bon  .i-  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  al  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

The  first  sketches  of  this  symphony  were  made  by  Beethoven 
probably  before  L811  or  even  1810.  Several  of  them  in  the  sketch* 
b  thai  belonged  to  Petterof  Vienna,  and  was  analysed  by  Notte- 
bohm,  were  for  the  first  movement.  Two  sketches  for  the  famous 
allegretto  arc  mingled  with  phrases  of  the  Quartet  in  C  major,  Op. 
59,  No.  •"•.  dedicated  in  L818  to  Count  Rasoumoffsky.  One  of  the  two 
bean  the  title:    "Anfang  Variations."     There  is  a  Bketcfa  for  the 

Scheno,    first    in    V   major,    then    in   C   major,    with    the    indication: 

"Second  pari."  Another  sketch  for  the  Scherzo  bears  a  general  re- 
semblance to  the  beginning  of  the  "Dance  of  Peasants"  in  the  Pas- 
toral Symphony,  for  which  reason  it  was  rejected.  In  one  of  the 
sketches  for  the  Finale  Beethoven  wrote:  "(iocs  at  first  in  F-sharp 
min<»r.  then  in  ('sharp  minor."    lie  preserved  this  modulation,  but 

he  did  not  use  the  theme  to  which  the  indication  was  attached. 
Another  motive  in  the  Finale  as  sketched  was  the  Irish  air.  "Nora 
Creina,"  for  which  he  wrote  an  accompaniment  at  the  request  of 
George  Thomson,  the  collector  of  Scottish,  Welsh,  and  [risk 
melod  • 
Thayer  states  that  Beethoven  began  the  composition  of  the 
enth  Symphony  in  the  spring  of  L812,  Prod'homme  believes  that 
the  work  was  begun  in  the- winter  of  1811-12.  The  autograph  manu- 
script thai  belongs  to  the  Mendelssohn  family  of  Berlin  bears  the 
inscription :  "Sinfonie.  L.  v.  Bthvn  L812  1 3 ten  M»M  A  clumsy  binder 
cut  the  paper  so  that  only  the  first  line  of  the  M  is  to  be  seen. 
There  was  therefore  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  month  were  Hay, 
June,  or  duly.  Beethoven  wrote  to  Varena  on  May  8,  1M-:  "1 
promise  yon  immediately  a  wholly  new  symphony  for  the  next 
demy,  and,  as  I  now  have  opportunity,  the  copying  will  not  cost 
yon  a  heller."  li«-  wrote  on  July  19:  "A  new  symphony  is  now 
a-  the  Archduke  Rudolph  will  have  i'  copied,  yon  will  be 
at  no  expense  in  the  matter."  it  is  generally  believed  that  the 
symphony  was  completed  Maj  13,  in  the  hope  that  ii  would  be  per 
formed  at  a  concert  at  Whitsunt  i« l«*. 

*  * 

Th<  .l'un\   is  scored  for  two  times,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 

two  i,.  .  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

I.     The  first    movement   opens  with   an    Introduction,   poco  sos 

tenuto,  A  major,  i  i.     a  melodic  phrase  Is-  given  to  the  oboe,  then 

clarinets,    horns,    bnssoom  Inst    crashing   chords   of    the    full 

orchestra.    This  figure  iv  worked  contra  pun  tallj  against  alternate 

nding  ncale  p  in  violins  nnd  in  hasses.     There  is  n  modn 

iatlon  i"  C  major.     A  more  inelodioui  motive,  a  slow  and  delicate 

dance  thei  en  out  bj  wood-wind  instruments,  then  repeated 

w  bile  double  i»      t       alternat  Ing    *  it  b   oboe   and 

oon,  maintain  a   rhythmic  accompaniment.     (A    theme  of  the 

ment  I  loped  out  of  thi^  rhythmic  limine,  and  some 

i\  thai  all  the  movements  of  thi^  symphony  are  in 

the  i  hip  with   this  same   lignre.  i      The   initial   motive 

eveloped  bj  the  whole  orchestra  fortissimo,  A  major;  there  is  a 

o 


repetition  of  the  second  theme,  F  major;  and  a  short  coda  leads  to 
the  main  portion  of  the  movement. 

This  main  body,  Vivace,  A  major,  6-8,  is  distinguished  by  the  per- 
sistency of  the  rhythm  of  the  "dotted  triplet."  The  tripping  first 
theme  is  announced,  piano,  by  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns, 
accompanied  by  the  strings.  It  is  repeated  by  the  full  orchestra 
fortissimo.  The  second  theme,  of  like  rhythm  a"nd  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  first,  enters  piano  in  the  strings,  C-sharp 
minor,  goes  through  E-flat  major  in  the  wood-wind  to  E  major  in 
the  full  orchestra,  and  ends  quietly  in  C  major.  The  conclusion 
theme  is  made  up  of  figures  taken  from  the  first.  The  first  part  of 
the  movement  is  repeated.  The  free  fantasia  is  long  and  elaborate. 
The  third  section  is  in  orthodox  relationship  with  the  first,  although 
the  first  theme  is  developed  at  greater  length.  The  coda  is  rather 
long. 

II.  Allegretto,  A  minor,  2-4.  The  movement  begins  with  a  solemn 
first  theme  played  iri  harmony  by  violas,  violoncellos,  and  double- 
basses.  The  strongly  marked  rhythm  goes  almost  throughout  the 
whole  movement.  The  second  violins  take  up  the  theme,  and  violas 
and  violoncellos  sing  a  counter-theme.  The  first  violins  now  have 
the  chief  theme,  while  the  second  violins  play  the  counter-theme. 
At  last  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns  sound  the  solemn,  march- 
like motive,  and  the  counter-theme  is  given  to  the  first  violins.  The 
rhythm  of  the  accompaniment  grows  more  and  more  animated  with 
the  entrance  in  turn  of  each  voice.  A  tuneful  second  theme,  A  major, 
is  given  to  wood-wind  instruments  against  arpeggios  for  the  first 
violins,  while  the  persistent  rhythm  is  kept  up  by  the  basses.  There 
is  a  modulation  to  C  major,  and  a  short  transition  passage  leads 
to  the  second  part.  This  is  a  repetition  of  the  counter-theme  in 
wood-wind  instruments  against  the  first  theme  in  the  basses  and 
figuration  for  the  other  strings.  There  is  a  short  fugato  on  the 
same  theme,  and  the  second  theme  enters  as  before.  There  is  a 
short  coda. 

III.  The  third  movement,  Presto,  F  major,  3-4*  is  a  brilliant 
scherzo.  The  theme  of  the  trio,  assai  meno  presto,  D  major,  3-4,  is 
said  to  be  that  of  an  old  pilgrim  hymn  in  Lower  Austria.  "This 
scherzo  in  F  major  is  noteworthy  for  the  tendency  the  harmony 
has  to  fall  back  into  the  principal  key  of  the  symphony,  A  major." 
A  high-sustained  A  runs  through  the  trio. 

IV.  The  Finale,  Allegro  con  brio,  A  major,  2-4,  is  a  wild  rondo 
on  two  themes.  Here,  according  to  Mr.  Frod'homme  and  others,  as 
Beethoven  achieved  in  the  Scherzo  the  highest  and  fullest  expression 
of  exuberant  joy, — "unbuttoned  joy,"  as  the  composer  himself  would 
have  said, — so  in  the  Finale  the  joy  becomes  orgiastic.  The  furious, 
bacchantic  first  theme  is  repeated  after  the  exposition,  and  there  is 
a  sort  of  coda  to  it,  "as  a  chorus  might  follow  upon  the  stanzas  of  a 
song."  There  is  imitative  contrapuntal  development  of  a  figure 
taken  from  the  bacchantic  theme.  A  second  theme  of  a  more  delicate 
nature  is  announced  by  the  strings  and  then  given  to  wind  instru- 
ments.   There  are  strong  accents  in  this  theme,  accents  emphasized 

*Mr.  Alexander  Siloti,  the  Russian  pianist  and  conductor,  contributed  an  article  to 
the  Signals  of  September  17,  1913,  in  which  he  argued  that  this  whole  Scherzo  should  be 
considered  as  being  in  6-4  instead  of  3-4. 


liv  full  orchestra,  on  the  second  beat  of  the  measure.  Brilliant 
passage-work  of  the  orchestra,  rourtnntlj  increasing  in  strength, 
includes  b  figure  from  the  lirst  Theme.  There  is  a  repeat.  The  first 
theme  is  then  developed  in  an  elaborate  manner,  but  the  theme 
itself  returns,  so  that  the  rondo  character  Is  preserved.  There  n  i 
return  to  the  first  theme  in  A  major.  The  third  pail  <>f  the  move 
luciii  is  practically  b  repetition  of  the  first,  but  the  second  theme 
is  aow  in  A  minor.  There  is  a  Long  coda  with  a  development  of 
the  figure  from  the  first  theme  over  a  bass  which  changes  from 
E  !••  1 1  sharp  and  back  again.  The  concluding  passage  of  the  theme 
is  used  fortissimo,  and  the  movement  ends  with  a  return  of  the 
conspicuous  figure  Prom  the  main  theme. 


Concerto  in  E  iciftoR,  roa  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  11. 

Frederick  Chopin 

(Born  at  Zelazowa-Wola,  near  Warsaw,  March  t.  L869;  died  at  Paris, 

October   IT.   1849.) 

In  .March.  L830,  Chopin  wrote  from  Warsaw-:  "1  hope  yet  t»»  finish 
before  the  holidays  the  first  Allegro  of  my  second  concerto"  (♦.  c., 

the  one  in   E2  minor).     The  concerto  in    P  minor  was  composed  and 

played  before  the  one  in  E  minor,  but  ii  was  published  Later  |  L836). 

lie  wrote  on   May    15  of  the  same  year:  "The   Rondo   for  my   con- 

certo  is  aot  yet  finished,  because  the  right  inspired  mood  has  always 
been  wanting.    If  I  have  only  the  Allegro  and  the  Adagio  completely 
finished,  I  shall  be  without  anxiety  about  the  Finale.    The  Adagio 
n   E  major,  and  af  a   romantic,  calm,  and   partly   melancholy 
character,     it   is  intended  to  convey  the  impression  which  one  re- 
ceives when  the  (•)*'  rests  on  a  beloved  landscape  which  calls  up  in 
-  -Miii  beautiful  memories,     for  instance,  on  a  fine  moonlit  spring 
oigbt.     I  have  written  violins  with  mutes  as  an  accompaniment  to 
ii.    i  wonder  if  that  will  have  a  good  effect  ?    Well,  time  will  show." 
in  August  the  rinale  was  ready,  and  in  September  the  concerto 
rehearsed  with  a  Quartet.     Chopin  wrote:    "Those  who  were 
i  that  the  Pinale  is  the  most  successful  movement   (prob 
:ii»i\  because  U  Is  easilj  Intelligible)."    The  musical  world  of  War 
r.,i.       <    sens,   Germans,    Italian*    were   invited    to   the   re 
wiih  full  orchestra,,  except  trumpets  and  drums.  September 
22,  I8JH).    "Then  I  bave  also  to  provide  the  desks  and  mutes,  which 
i.i\    total  h    forgotten:  without   the  latter  the  Adagio 
would  !"•  wholly  insignificant  and  its  success  doubtful,     The  Rondo 
rivcv  the  in^1    Mlegro  vigorous,    Cursed  self-loveJ    And,  it  it 
fault  that   I  am  conceited,  it   is  yours,  egoist:  be  who 
nh  -ik-Ii  ;i   person  hccomen  like  him." 
Tin  •■' i  was  given  In  the  theatre  at   Warsaw  on  October  il. 

ml     W;  i -ess |  nl. 

The  t  a/as  full.    Chopin,  who  had  been  exceedingly  nervous, 

ph,  on  one  ui  Stretcher^  pianos,    Boliva  conducted. 

"The   first    Allegro  oi    the  concerto   went    verj    smoothly,   and   the 


audience  rewarded  him  with  thundering  applause.  Of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Adagio  and  Rondo  we  learn  nothing  except  that  in  the 
pause  between  the  first  and  second  parts  the  connoisseurs  and  ama- 
teurs came  on  the  stage,  and  complimented  him  in  the  most  flatter- 
ing terms  on  his  playing.  The  great  success,  however,  of  the  even- 
ing was  his  performance  of  the  Fantasia  on  Polish  airs.  'This  time 
I  understood  myself,  the  orchestra  understood  me,  and  the  audience 
understood  us.'  "  Soliva  was  obliged  to  make  many  corrections  in 
the  score.  Carl  Mikuli,  who  copied  many  of  Chopin's  manuscripts, 
says  that  "they  were  full  of  slips  of  the  pen,  such  as  wrong  notes 
and  signatures,  omissions  of  accidentals,  dots,  and  intervals  of 
chords,  and  incorrect  markings  of  slurs  and  octaves." 

Chopin  plaved  the  concerto  at  Breslau  (November,  1830),  Vienna 
(1831 ),  Munich  (1831),  Paris  (Februarv  26,  1832,  and  April  5,  1835), 
Rouen  (1838). 

This  concerto  has  been  changed  by  some  pianists  for  the  sake  of 
fuller  orchestration  and  their  own  glory.  The  most  famous  of  these 
versions  is  the  one  by  Tausig. 

Chopin  dedicated  this  concerto  to  Friedrich  Kalkbrenner,  whose 
playing  he  greatly  admired.    The  work  was  published  in  1833. 


* 


The  concerto  was  scored  originally  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  bass  trombone,  a 
set  of  three  kettledrums,  strings,  and  solo  pianoforte. 

Allegro,  maestoso,  E  minor,  3-4.  There  are  three  chief  themes, 
and  they  are  exposed — the  first  two  in  E  minor,  the  third  in  E  major 
— by  the  first  violins  in  the  orchestral  introduction.  After  the  third 
theme  fragments  of  the  first  are  heard,  and  they  prepare  the  first 
entrance  of  the  pianoforte.  The  themes  are  used  again  in  similar 
fashion,  and  the  tonalities  are  those  of  the  introduction,  but  the 
themes  are  broadened  and  lead  to  a  virtuoso  use  of  the  pianoforte. 
In  the  second  orchestral  tutti  there  is  employment  of  the  first 
motive,'  and  there  is  a  modulation  to  C  major  with  the  second 
theme  given  to  the  solo  instrument.  Brilliant  pianoforte  passages 
follow,  while  the  orchestra  makes  use  of  the  first  motive.  There  is 
then  a  tutti  with  the  first  motive  in  E  minor,  followed  by  the  piano- 
forte with  the  second  motive  in  E  minor  and  at  last  the  third  in  G 
major.  The  close  is  in  E  minor  with  the  initial  motive  in  the 
orchestra. 

Romanze:  Larghetto,  E  major,  4-4.  The  strings  play  a  short 
introduction.  The  first  phrase  is  used  later  in  various  ways.  The 
important  motives  are  given  out  in  succession  by  the  pianoforte 
and  varied.  Later  a  theme  in  C-sharp  minor  is  introduced  which 
has  only  passing  significance  and  gives  way  to  the  second  motive, 
which  is  now  in  G-sharp  minor.  The  strings  sing  the  first  theme 
with  ornamentation  in  the  pianoforte. 

Rondo :  Vivace,  E  major,  2-4.  After  a  few  measures  of  orchestral 
introduction  the  first  chief  theme  is  given  to  the  pianoforte.  The 
most  noticeable  of  the  other  themes  are  an  energetic  tutti  motive 
and  a  delicate  melody  given  to  the  pianoforte. 


'•Irani  a*"  :  "1m.\',i:s"  I'oii;  i  )i:imiv>tuk.  No.  -. 

Clax  i»k  Achilla  Dbbubbi  * 

(Bora  at  si.  Germain  (Seine  tet  Oise),  Prance,  August  22,  \^'>-  ;  died  :it  Paris, 

Ifareta  26,  r.»iv  | 

"Iberia"  ia  the  second  in  a  series  of  three  orchestra]  composition* 
by  Debussy  mi ii led  "Images."  According  to  M.  Daniel  Ghenneviere, 
"Iberia"  was  composed  in  L907;  uRohdes  de  Printemps"  in  l!Mi!». 
i  "Gigues"  was  n<»t  completed  mnil  L912. 

The  first,  "Gigues,"— -il  was  originally  entitled  uGigue  Triste," — 
\  published  in  1913,  and  performed  for  the  ftrsl  time  at  a  Colonne 
concert,  Paris,  January  26,  L913,  The  third,  (<Rondes  <le  Printetnps," 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  on  March  2,  r.nn.  at  the  third  of  the 
four  "Concerts  de  Musique  franicaise,"  organised  in  Paria  by  the 
publishing  house  Of   Duniinl.  and  the  first   performance  in   America 

!  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  <»!'  New  York,  con- 
ducted by  Ghwtav  Mahler.  November  i~>.  I91(h  The  ftrsl  performance 
of  the  "Raudes"  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  November  26,  1910.  There  was  another  performance  by 
this  orchestra,  December  17.  liiio. 
"Iberia/'  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  a  Colonne  concert  in 

Paris.  February  20,  1910.  It  contains  three  movements,-  "Tar  les 
rues  et  par  les  chemins";  "Les  parfuma  do  la  unit":  "Le  matin  d'nn 
Jonr  de  Mr.  BoutareJ  wrote  after  the  first  performance  that 

the  bearers  are  supposed  to  he  in  Spain.  The  hells  of  horses  and 
millea   an-   heard,   and    the  JOVOUS  sennds   of   wayfarers.      The   night 

falls;  nature  sleeps  ami  is  at  rest  until  hells  ami  aubades  announce 

the  dawn  and   the  world  awakens  to  life.     "DebUSSy  appears  iii  this 

srork  to  have  exaggerated  bia  tendency  to  treat  music  with  means  ol 

'in-  Par  k<  Mil''  Claude  Debussy,  and  the  tin.'  pa| 

the  iirsi   edition  of     Ari.i  i.s"  composed   iu   h^   reads   thus :    "Ariettes :    L'uroli 
■  In*',   \f uttiquc  <]<    Ach     I  >ebu«*j  " 


]'!.,'! ',!;:M.C    .[■' U  A  j  ;  K  I  N 

CONCERT  MASTER 
BOSTON   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA 

\\  ill  accept  a  limited  number  of  pupils 

■ 
Misi  .11  W    III  I. 

Heni'  n-\.i\    I  lotr  1.  Boston 


Mile.  CAROUNE     .'.     High-Class  Millinery 

Owing  to  thr  war  in<!  tlir  danger  of  i/oing  abroad,  which  *lir  <li.)  f  .r  isventeen  con* 

iriwni,  iIk  ifmt    lirnr    |,y    mtktnf  up  a  Inrgr   tMOftfnehl  ol  trimmed 

hat  *  /fir  lirr  Hrpartmrnt  of  no  luxt  alil^e  in  lint,  colot  and  material  «t 

jvoo        DOU  v  H.6I 

4H0  BoyUton  -st  r-  ton 

In  thr  dlfx  k  nf  thr  Brunswidi  ll"trl 
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expression  analogous  to  those  of  the  impressionistic  painters..  Never- 
theless, the  rhythm  remains  well  defined  and  frank  in  ^Iberia.'  Do 
not  look  for  any  melodic  design,  nor  any  carefully  woven  harmonic 
web.  The  composer  of  'Images'  attaches  importance  only  to  tonal 
color.  He  puts  his  timbres  side  by  side,  adopting  a  process  like  that 
of  the  'Tachistes'  or  the  Stipplers  in  distributing  coloring."  The 
Debussyites  and  Pelleastres  wished  "Iberia"  repeated,  but,  while  the 
majority  of  the  audience  was  willing  to  applaud,  it  did  not  long  for 
a  repetition.  Repeated  the  next  Sunday,  "Iberia"  aroused  "frenetic 
applause  and  vehement  protestations." 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New  York,  conducted  by  Gustav  Mahler,  on 
January  3,  1911. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  April  22,  1911. 

"Iberia"  is  scored  for  these  instruments :  piccolo,  three  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  a  second  piccolo),  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  three  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns, 
three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  side-drum,  tambourine, 
castanets,  xylophone,  celesta,  cymbals,  three  bells  (F,  G,  A),  two 
harps,  and  the  usual  strings. . 

I.  "Par  les  rues  et  par  les  chemins"  ("In  the  streets  and  way- 
sides").   Assez  anime  (dans  un  rhythme  alerte  mais  precis). 

II.  "Les  parfums  de  la  nuit"  ("The  odorous  night").  Lent  et 
reveur.    This  movement  is  connected  with 

III.  "Le  matin  d'un  jour  de  fete"  ("The  morning  of  a  festal 
day").  Dans  un  rhythme  de  marche  ]ointaine,  alerte  et  joyeuse. 


UBMMMMMMM^MMMgSMMMMMM^MMMMgi 


THE  KILTIES'  MARCH 

High,  in  G  Medium,  in  F  Low,  in  E5 

By  KENNETH  M.  MURCHISON 

Sung  by :  REINALD  WERRENRATH,  HOWARD  WHITE 

MY  BOY 

High,  in  D  Medium  high,  in  C  Medium,  in  Bb 

By  BRUNO  HUHN 

Sung  by :  Mme.  SCHUMANN-HEINK,  MORGAN  KINGSTON, 

REINALD  WERRENRATH 

WHEN  PERSHING'S  MEN  GO  MARCHING  INTO 

PICARDY 

High,  in  Bb  Medium,  in  G  Low,  in  F 

By  JAMES  H.  ROGERS 

Sung  by :  PARNELL  EGAN,  JOHN  McCORMACK, 
REINALD  WERRENRATH 

Price  each,  30  cents  net ;  by  mail,  2  cents  extra 


Note  Our  New  Address 


178-9  TREMONT  STREET 


ORDER  OF  YOUR  LOCAL  DEA     I  1  1 


SYMPHONY  HALL 


BOSTON 


r.  AFT. 
NOV.  2 
AT  3.00 


SUN.  AFT. 
NOV.  3 

AT  3.30 

SUN.  AFT. 
NOV.  10 
AT  3.30 

SUN.  AFT. 
DEC.  22 
AT  3.30 


SUN.  AFT. 

MAR.  2 
AT  J.30 


SI  N,   \l  I. 
R1L  20 


Helen  Stanley 

AND 

Raoul  Laparra 

"A   Musical   Journey   thru  Spain  " 
Tickets.  50c.  to  $2 — plus  10'  \   war  tax,  now  on  sale 


!  leifetz 


VIOLIN 
RECITAL 


Tickets.  75c.  to  $2— plus  10'  ,   war  tax,  now  on  sale 


Rosita  Renard 


CHILEAN 
PIANIST 


AND 


Emilio  de  Gogorza 

Tickets,  50c.  to  $2     plus  10'  \   war  tax,  now  on  sale 


AMERICAN 
BARITONE 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society 

1 04th  Season.  1918-19 
EMIL  MOLLENHAUER,  Conductor 


CI  IRISTMAS  PERFORMANCE 

The  Messiah 

MABEL  c.ARRISON 
MERLE  ALCOCK 
ARTHUR  HACKETT 

ARTHUR  MIDDLITON 


The  Verdi  Requiem 


MARIE  RMMMLD 
Ioi  ISE  HOMER 
MORGAN  KINGSTON 
I  LAR]  V  I    Will  I  (HILL 


EASTER  PERFORMANCE 

The  Creation 

1 1  OR]  v  i    EA5T0N 
ARTHUR  HACKET1 
l  REDERK    MARTIN 

^ClliOll  tnkrti  for  thr  tl  rl.v  17.50,  5<)  and  $4.50 

plui  1"'  \    w,ir  tax 


I   SALE  AT  SYMPHONY   HALL 


SANDERS  THEATRE  ::  CAMBRIDGE 


Thursday  Evening,  November  14,  1918 

AT  EIGHT 


HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 


TICKETS,  $1  EACH 

ON  .SALE  AT  KENT'S  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 

HARVARD  SQUARE,  CAMBRIDGE 
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The  Boston  Music  Co. 


26  WEST  STREET 

TELEPHONE,    BEACH    LM1 


The   most  convenient   music  store   in  Boston 


SIXTY   YEARS'  REPUTATION 


BROWN'S  bronchial  TROCHES 

An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  trouble*  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.     Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.     Sold  everywhere  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices.  13c..  35c.  75c.  and  $1.25 


BROWN'S 


CAMPHORATED 
SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE 


Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  Price,  25c  at  druggists  or  by  mai 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


JOHN  LANE 


TEACHFR  OF  SINGING 

172  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Madame  Claire  Forbes  DeMailly 

ITVUIK  OP  PIANOFORTE 
SOLO  and  ENSEMBLE  PLAYING 

I  I  )urliam  S\rcc[ 


1  i 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE,  ORGAN,  HARMONY  AND 
APPRECIATION  OF  MUSIC 


6  NEWBURY  STREET 


BOSTON 


TEACHER  OF   THE   HARP 

CLASSES  IN  ENSEMBLE 
EAR-TRAINING,  THEORY  OF  MUSIC 

Address,  236  BAY  STATE  ROAD,  BOSTON 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


GEORGES  LONGY 


Director 


COACHING,  VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  ENSEMBLE,  PIANO,  VIOLIN, 

'CELLO,  HARP,  FLUTE,  OBOE,  CLARINET,  BASSOON,  TRUMPET,  SOLFEGGIO, 

HARMONY,  COUNTERPOINT,  COMPOSITION,  RHYTHMIC-GYMNASTICS 


CLASSES  AND  PRIVATE  LESSONS  FOR  BEGINNERS 
AND  ADVANCED  PUPILS 


Medals  and  Diplomas  Presented  to  Solfeggio  Pupils  at  Public  Exercises  at  End  of  School  Year 


FOR    ALL    PARTICULARS    APPLY 

LONGY  SCHOOL      -      -     103  Hemenway  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  497  i-M 

Daily,  9  to  12  a.m.,  2  to  5  p.m.  (Sundays  excepted) 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Class  Lessons  will  be  held  in  connection  with  Piano  work 

282  DARTMOUTH  STREET 


Telephone,  Back  Bay  5958-J 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  Used 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

311  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY  SQ. 
51    BRATTLE   STREET,   CAMBRIDGE 

Pupil  of  Shakspeare,  London,  Cortesi,  Florence 
Send  for  a  copy  of  "Notes  on  the  Oid  Italian  Method' 


ail^¥B.^!ljfeMlS^Jl 


Boston  Studio:  303  Hunt.  Chambers 

30  Huntingdon  Ave.  Tel.  B.B.  3297-R 

WHAT   CRITICS   SAT  OF  MR.  GRANT 

There  have  been  no  greater  masters  than  those 
with  whom  he  studied.— Rev.  E.  W.  Applebee,  late 
Pastor,  Clove  Christian  Church,  Windale,  N.  Y. 

He  is  one  of  the  greatest  singing  teachers  of 
this  day.  —  William  W.  Robinson,  former  Night 
Editor,  Boston  Herald. 


Mme.  Flower,  graduate  Leipcic  Conservatory, 
Germany,  who  for  her  wonderful  voice  was  given 
the  proud  title  of  Bronze  Melba  by  the  noted  opera 
singer  Melba,  says:  "Mr.  Grant's  teaching  in 
further  enriching  my  voice  has  proven  to  me  that 
he  is  in  a  class  with  the  greatest  teachers  of 
Europe  as  well  as  America." 

Publisher's  Note. 

Send  for  literature  of  Mr.  Grant's  noted  career 
and  his  world  famous  Pen  Works  on  Singing. 

Branch  E,  Greater  Boston  Pub.  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  15,  Station  A,  Boston,  Mass. 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


Miss  ALICE  HUTCHINS  BAKER 

PIANIST  INSTRUCTION 

The  principles  of  Leschetizky  presented  in  a  definite  and  comprehensive  manner 

STUDIO.  HOTEL  HEMENWAY.  BOSTON 

Telephone.  Back  Bay  3180 
TWELFTH  SEASON 

AMERICAN  STRING  QUARTETTE 

GERTRIP'    MARSHALL  VwBn 
RUTH  STK  KNEY.Vufin 

Telephone.  Beach  4 1 97 


ADELINE  PACKARD.  V,oU 
HAZEL  LAFRICAIN.  'Cello 
Management  A.  H.  HANDLEY 

160  Boylston  Street.  Boston 


MISS  MINNIE  HAYDEN 

VOICE  BUILDING 

SONG  INTERPRETATION.  CONCERT 
RECITAL  AND  REPERTOIRE  WORK 

Steinert  Hall      -      BOSTON 


ETHEL  DAMON  CLARK 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

STUDIO       -       -      23  STEINERT  HALL 
BOSTON 


Miss   PR1SCILLA   WHITE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  PIERCE  BUILDING 

COPLEY  SQUARE        -        -        BOSTON 


Miss  Bertha  Wesselhoeft  Swift 

Soprano  and  Teacher  of  Singing 
Studio     -     -     280  Dartmouth  Street.  Boston 

Telephone.  Back  Bay  5151  W 


HELEN  ALLEN  HUNT 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 


Teacher  of  Singing 
No.  509  Pi.  (<  e  Bull  Img     .     .     . 


Boston 


Mr. HARRIS  S.SHAW 

PIANO.  ORGAN,  HARMONY  and 
INTERPRETATION 

Room  417.  Huntington  Chambers 
30  Huntington   Avenue.   Boston.   Y. 


Bertha  Gushing  Child 

CONTRALTO 

TI  NGING 

>\OS.  6  NEWBURY  STREET 


Miss  Gertrude  Edmands 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 


STUDIO 
yUton  S( 


R 


oom 
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ELIZABETH  SIEDOFF 

AMI  I  IP    \M" 

'  !< 


ROLAND  W.  HAYES,  I^r 

lv    i!  iN     I  M<  trt  ( >prra 

"An    utiwMinlU  I  \\r   iiAiur.il   qua! 

I  Mr     I  1  i\ <-• 

liflgl   (rrr|>    anil    M 

run  IP  hai  l.  inth 

AddrcM.  i  Warwi.k  Street,  Boston,  Mas*. 

I  M 


Mis.  MARY  A.  STOWELL 

[I 


Mrs.  H.  H.  GALLISON 

..  M\     N     .. 
w   m   HUNTH  CHAMBERS 

1\      M      tllM||l 

i  IMBRIDGI  .  MA 

75  U' 


Ifl 


THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES 

OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

INCORPORATED 


JUDGE  FREDERICK  P.  CABOT     -       President 
GALEN  L.  STONE  -         -         -       Vice-President 

FREDERICK  E.  LOWELL      -         -       Treasurer 


JUDGE  FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE 
MARK  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE 
JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE 
FREDERICK  E.  LOWELL 
ARTHUR  LYMAN 
HENRY  B.  SAWYER 
GALEN  L.  STONE 
BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 


THE 


itomt&fjimttlm 

PIANOFORTE 


the  recognized  standard  of  tonal 
beauty  and  endurance 

Acclaimed  by  those  whose  judg- 
ment in  musical  matters  is 
final  as  being 

UNEQUALLED 


WAkkROOM   492  4W  i  PON  STREET 

ON 


SANDERS  THEATRE        .         .         .         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD   UNIVERSITY 
Thursday  Evening,  November  14,  at  8.00 


1W 
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BOSTON 
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SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


INCORPORATED 

THIRTY-EIGHTH 

SEASON 

W8-1919 


9*%N 


PRSGRKttftE 


5r#  9  *& 
2?« 


6 
1 


,   v)!  ,  Mii       i.  ('      •    )  ^  ,0 


STEINWAY 
STEINERT 


PJEWETT 
lanos  WOODBURY 


DUO  ART  PIANOS 

PIANOLA  PIANOS 

AEOLIAN  PIPE  ORGANS 

VICTOR.  VICTROLAS 

VICTOR  RECORDS 


162  Boyltton  Sti 


| 


SANDERS  THEATRE  .         .         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARP  UNIVERSITY 


INCORPORATED 
Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  14 

AT  8.00-  .  , 


COPYRIGHT,  1918,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INCORPORATED 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


"The  world  needs  music  more  when  it's  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
cf  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
notion  of."— JOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.  It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that 
appeals  to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  of  the  home,  the 
instrument  that  should  be  in  every  household.  And  the  greatest 
among  pianos  is  the  STEIN  WAY,  prized  and  cherished  throughout 
the  wide  world  by  all  lovers  of  good  music.  Or,  in  the  words  of  a 
well-known  American  writer:  "Where\cr  human  hearts  are  sad  or 
1  and  songs  are  sung,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  keys  respond  to 
love  I   Ctra    .  theft   if   known,  respected,  revered—  loved-   the  n. 

■ndfameof  STEINWAY." 

Catalogue  and  price*  on  application 

St'ld  on  convenient  paytnenti 

(>L{  pfarNN    taken   in   exchnrn'r 
Inspection    ini  Ued 


STEINWAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 

107  Mi"  EAST,  |4t!i  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Suluitiy  }  qpran  Stations  dt  iht  I  > 

f<eprr%rntr<l  /•<;  the  Foremost  Drillers  iveriftrhrrr 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Fradkin,  F.                      Roth,  0. 

Concert-master.         Hoffmann, 
Noack,  S. 

Rissland,  K. 
J.                    Theodorowicz,  J. 

Bak,  A. 
Mahn,  F. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Traupe,  W. 

Goldstein, 
Thillois,  F. 

H.                   Sauvlet,  H. 

Griinberg,  M. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Di  Natale,  J. 

Tak,  E. 
Fiedler,  B. 

Spoor,  S.                           Goldstein,  S. 
Ringwall,  R.                      Henkle,  R. 

Gunderson,  R. 
Diamond,  S. 

Deane,  C. 
Balas,  J.             i 

Kurth,  R.      ,                   Bryant,  M. 
■  Fiedler,  G.                        Zsiga,  L. 

Violas. 

Barrier,  C. 
Wittmann,  F 

Werner,  H. 
Berlin,  V. 

v.Veen,  H.           Fiedler,  A. 
Mager,  G.           L:  n'4ley,  A. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C 
Tartas,  M. 

- 

Violoncellos. 

Malkin,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Miquelle,  G. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.             Belinski,  M. 
Nast,  L.               Mingels,  E. 

Fabrizio,  E. 
Stockbridge,  C. 

Basses. 

• 

Villani,  A. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K 
Jaeger,  A. 

•    Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

j 
Bassoons.  ~ 

DeMailly,  C. 
Brooke,  A. 
Knight,  W. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus, 

Sand,  A. 
Forlani,  N. 
H.                   Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Mueller,  E. 
PiUer,  B. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horn. 

Bass  Clarinet 

Rattles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stievenard>  E. 

Horns. 

Trumpets.     , 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hess,  M. 

- 

Heim,  G. 
Mann.  J. 
Nappi,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Sordillo,  F. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps. 

Tympani.                              Percussion. 

Jaeger,  A. 

Holy,  A. 
Cella,  T. 

Neumann,  S.             Ludwig,  C. 
Gardner,  C.               Zahn,  F. 

Burkhardt,  H 

Organ. 
Snow,  A., 

. 

\ 
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Librarian 
Mann,  J. 

SYMPHONY  HALL 
Sunday  Afternoon,  November  17,  1918.  at   3.30 

PIANO  RECITAL 

BY 

Josef  Hofmann 

PROGRAMME 

I. 

d,    Yakivtions   in  I)  naii< >r       Handel 

'      Pastob  M.I.  / 

c.  Capriccio   \     Scarlatti 

vr\  in  A  major,  <>p.   101        ! 

Allegretto,  ma  nun  m>ppo 
Vivace  alia  Mama 
Adagio,  ma  n<>n  troppo,  con  affetto 
Allegro 
II. 


;n  F-ebarp  minor 
No*  n  km    in  F-enarp  minor 
H  majoi 

d    W  -  it  major 

.  H-Hat  tninot 


Chopin 


III. 


.  MK S?tOJ< 

[noon  in  F  major Rubinstein 

La  Jok  Moaakowaky 

■i.  Rhamodi  No.  12 

Tick  |i       '.  $1.50.  $l.(Mi  and  50  cents,  plus  war  tax,  at  Svmphonv  Hall 


Wo|.KMlHN     MlHKAL     BUREAU 


Local  Management,  I..  H.  Mm 


Steinwai    I'l  \n<> 


landel  and  Haydn  Society 


0m    Hundred    and    Fourth    Season.    1918-1919 


CHORUS  OF  FOUR  HUNDRED 

FULL  ORCHESTRA  AND  SOLOISTS 
BMIL   MOLLENHAUER,  Conduotor  B    Q     iicki.i:,  On 

81  MPHON1    il  \i  I  .  B4 BTON 

IDAl     M  I  IH\«  ON,   DECEMB1  R  32,    \  I 

(  HR1STMAS  PI  Kl  ()KMAN'(  I.  OF 

The  Messiah 


mahi  i.  <.\i 

Ml  in  !      \n 


VR  III!   R     II  \<    Kl    II 

\i{  i  in  1:   miihh  i  n 


M  MHi:     l<  \I'I"«.|  I) 

M«.M|   l: 


)A\     Mi  ERNOON,  M  \i;<  11  .     I  i 

The  Verdi  Requiem 


MOKCAN     KIN(i 

(  I  \  I :  I  \ «  I     u  1 1 1  I  I  1 1 1 1  I 


•  DAY   AFTE1  III    W 

I  A   ii  R  PI  I  IANCE  01 

The  Creation 

\l;ll!l         HAC'Kl 


HI   Itlf    M  \i 


-  : 
U    I        II       \1  '  ll:ill, 


SANDERS  THEATRE         .        .        .        .  ,   CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 
HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING.  NOVEMBER  14 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven 


.     Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 


I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 


Handel 

Franck 
Saint-Saens 

Weber 


Air,  "Ombra  mai  fu,"  from  the  Opera    Serse, 
_*  Act  I.,  Scene  1 

Symphonic  Poem:  "Les  Eolides"  ("The  Aeolidae") 

"My  Heart  at  thy  Dear  Voice,"  from 
"Samson  and  Delilah" 

.         .         .         .         Overture  to  "Euryanthe" 


SOLOIST 
MERLE  ALCOCK 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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i  No.  3,  in  E-fi  \i  MA.im:.  "Eboica/'  Dp,  .">. 

Lrnwn;  van  BEETHOVEN 
(Born  at  B  ober  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  iv_7.> 

Aui<»n  Bbhindler  wrote  in  his- Life  of  Beethoven  (Minister.  Mih  : 
••i'ii-vi  in  the  Tall  of  L862  was  his  |  Beet  hoven's  |  mental  condition  so 
much  bettered  that  he  could  take  hold  afresh  of  his  long-formulated 
i  and  make  some  progress:  to  pay  homage  with  a  great  instru- 
mental w»>rk  i«»  tlir  hero  of  the  time,  Napoleon.    Yet  n«>t  until  1803 

did  he  Bel  himself  seriously  to  this  gigantic  work,  which  we  now 
kimw  umler  the  tiile  of  'Sinphonia  Kmica':  on  account  of  many 
interruptions  it  was  not  finished  nntil  the  following  year.  .  .  .  The 
first  idea  of  this  symphony  is  said  to  have  come  from  General  Ber- 
nadotte, who  was  then  Frencfi  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  ami  highly 
treasured  Beethoven.  1  heard  this  from  many  friends  of  Beethoven. 
('••lint  Iforiti  Lichnowsky,  who  was  often  with  Beethoven  in  the 
company  of  Bernadotte,  .  .  .  told  me  the  same  story."  Schindler 
also  wrote,  with  reference  to  the  year  im'."»:  "Tin1  correspondence 
of  the  King  of  Sweden  led  Beethoven's  memory  hack  to  the  time 
when  the  King,  then  General  Bernadotte.  Ambassador  of  the  French 
Republic,  was  at   Vienna,  ami  Beethoven  had  a  Lively  recollection 

Of  ili«'  fact    that    Bernadotte  indeed    lirst   awakened   in   him   the   idea 

of  i  he  'Sinphonia  Eroica.'  n 
These  statements  are  direct.     CJnfortunately,  Schindler,  in  the 

third  edition  of  his  book,  mentioned  Beejthoven  as  a  visiter  at  the 

hoUSe   of    Bernadotte    in    1 7i»S.    repeated    the   statement    that    Bermi- 

dotte  inspired  the  idea  of  the  symphony,  ami  added:     "Not   Long 

afterward    the   idea    blossomed    into  a    deed";   lie  also   laid   stress   on 

tin-  fact  thai  Beethoven  was  a  Btanch  republican,  ami  cited,  in  sup- 

DOrt  of  his  admiration  of  Napoleon,  passages  from   Beethoven's  own 

co|,\  of  Schleiermacher/s  translation  of  Plato, 

Thayer  admits  that  the  thonght'of  Napoleon  may  have  influenced 

the  form  and   the  contents  of  the  symphony;  that   the  composer 

have  based  a  system  of  politics  on  Plato;  'i»nt."  he  adds,  "Ber* 

oadotte  had  been  long  absent  from  Vienna  before  the  Consular  form 

adopted  at   Paris,  and  before  Schleierraacher'a 
Plal  published  in   Berlin." 

The  symphony    wi  -  composed  in   1803   I.     The  Btory  is  that  the 
the  manuscript  bore  the  word  "Buonaparte"  ami  ai  the 
the  page  "Luigi  van  Beethoven";  "and  aot  a  word  moi 
said  Bies,  who  -;iu  i he  manuscript.    "I  was  the  lirsi ."  also  said  Ries, 
"who  broughl   him  the  news  that    Bonaparte  had  had  himself   de- 
clared I . ti  it  he  broke  out  angrily:    "Then  he'a  nothing 
Inn  ;  ii  ordinary  man!     Non  he'll  trample  on  all  tin-  rights  of  men 
•  \s  n  ambition  :  he  will  put  himself  higher  than  ;ill  otheri 

!     t  It  JIl    ..l|!     ;i     |  \  |;i  HJ 

Furthermore,  there  ii  the  story  that,  when  the  death  of  Napoleon 

I  hi.    II.  i  |  |   •-■!  |l()\  ell    e\e|;i  lined.    u  I  >id     I     llol     fore 

rophe  when  I  wrote  the  funeral  march  in  the  'Eroica' ".'" 

•  meiit.  Allegro  <  "a  brio,   I !  flat   m  i.  (,i" 

Willi      tWO     he;i\\      el,  for     fill!     o  |c  1 1  -  ■  -  I  I  .  i  .     .llh'l'     which      til- 

th<  n  out  b]  the  'cellos.    This  theme  Is  note  for  aote  the 

a  ol  the  flr  i  measures  ol  the  Intrude  written  ••>  Mozart 

111  \   lean. i     I  K.tKl  ioil    el      I'.        i  ielllie." 
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performed  in  1786  at  a  Viennese  garden-house  (K.  50).  Mozart's 
theme  is  in  G  major.  Beethoven's  theme  is  finished  by  the  violins 
and  developed  at  length.  There  is  a  subsidiary  theme,  which  begins 
with  a  series  of  detached  phrases  distributed  among  wood- wind  in- 
struments and  then  the  violins.  The  second  theme,  of  a  plaintive 
character,  is  given  out  alternately  by  wood- wind  and  strings.  The 
development  is  most  elaborate,  full  of  striking  contrasts,  rich  in 
new  ideas.  The  passage  in  which  the  horn  enters  with  the  first  two 
measures  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  chord  of  the  key,  while  the 
violins  keep  up  a  tremolo  on.A-nat  and  B-flat,  has  given  rise  to  many 
anecdotes  and  provoked  fierce  discussion.  The  coda  is  of  unusual 
length. 

The  funeral  march,  Adagio  assai,  C  minor,  2-4,  begins,  pianissimo  e 
sotto  voce,  with  the  theme  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  simple 
chords  in  the  other  strings.  The  theme  is  repeated  by  the  oboe, 
accompanied  by  wood-wind  instruments  and  strings;  the  strings 
give  the  second  portion  of  the  theme.  A  development  by  full  orches- 
tra follows.  The  second  theme  is  in  C  major.  Phrases  are  given  out 
by  various  wood-wind  instruments  in  alternation,  accompanied  by 
triplet  arpeggios  in  the  strings.  This  theme,  too,  is  developed ;  and 
there  is  a  return  to  the  first  ttieme  in  C  minor  in  the  strings.  There 
is  fugal  development  at  length  of  a  figure  that  is  not  closely  con- 
nected with  either  of  the  two  themes.  The  first  theme  reappears 
for  a  moment,  but  strings  and  brass  enter  fortissimo  in  A-flat  major. 
This  episode  is  followed  by  another;  and  at  last  the* first  theme 
returns  in  fragmentary  form  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  piz- 
zicato bass  and  chords  in  oboes  and  horns. 

M.  d'Indy,  discussing  the  patriotism  of  Beethoven  as  shown  in  his 
music,  calls  attention  to  the  "militarisme"  the  adaptation  of  a 
warlike  rhythm  to  melody,  that  characterizes  this  march; 

Scherzo :  Allegro  vivace,  E-flat  major,  3-4.  t  Strings  are  pianis- 
simo and  staccato,  and  oboe  and  first  violins  play  a  gay  theme  which 
Marx  says  is  taken  from  an  old  Austrian  folk-song.  This  melody 
is  the  basic  material  of  the  scherzo.  The  trio  in  E-flat  major  in- 
cludes hunting-calls  by  the  horns,  which  are  interrupted  by  pas- 
sages in  wood-wind  instruments  or  strings. 

Finale:  Allegro  molto,  E-fiat  major,  2-4.  A  theme,  or,  rather,  a 
double  theme,  with  variations.  Beethoven  was  fond  of  this  theme,, 
for  he  had  used  it  in  the  finale  of  his  ballet,  "Die  Geschopfe  des  Pro- 
metheus," in  the  Variations  for  pianoforte,  Op.  35,  and  in  a  country 
dance.  After  a  few  measures  of  introduction,  the  bass  to  the  melody 
which  is  to  come  is  given  out,  as  though  it  were  an  independent 
theme.  The  first  two  variations  in  the  strings  are  contrapuntal. 
In  the  third  the  tuneful  second  theme  is  in  the  wood-wind  against 
runs  in  the  first  violins.  The  fourth  is  a  long  fugal  development  of 
the  first  theme  against  a  counter-subject  found  in  the  first  variation. 
Variations  in  G  minor  follow,  and  the  second  theme  is  heard  in  C 
major.  There  Ms  a  new  fugal  development  of  the  inverted  first 
theme.  The  tempo  changes  to  poco  andante,  wood-wind  instruments 
play  an  expressive  version  of  the  second  theme,  which  is  developed 
to  a  coda  for  full  orchestra,  and  the  symphony  ends  with  a  joyful 
glorification  of  the  theme. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 
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AlK.   "OUBRl    MAI    Ft"   KKo.M    THK  (M'KKA    "SkKSK.**    AtT    I..    SiF.NK    1. 

Qboroi  Pridhuc  IIaxuki. 

(Bom  at   Halle.  February  i'."..   lCv",;  died  ft|   London.  April   11.    ITfiO.) 

Tlif  opening  scene  <>f  this  opera  In  three  acts,  tirst  performed  in 

London.    April    15,    \~.\S.   represents   "a    summer-house   near   a    most 

lieantifnl  garden,  in  the  middle  <>t'  which  la  a  plane  tree."    Xerxes 

is  under  t  his  tree. 

Recital  Ive : 

■n<ii  tenere  e  belle  *  1 1 *l  mio  plantano  amato  per  vo\  rtsplenda   ii   fato. 
TdodI,  lampi,  e  procelle  son  r'ol  traggeno  ma)  la  oart  pace  no  glunga  a  pro- 

fanarvi  BUStro  rapace. 

Air: 

<  tanbra  dmU  f  ii 
I  »i  vegetabile 
Cara  ed  amabile 

Soave  piil. 

Recitative : 

Tailder  and   beantifnl   leaves  of  my  loved  plane  tree.  splendid  year  destiiiy! 

Thunder,  the  lightnings  and  tempests  never  distort)  your  dear  peace,  nor  does 
the  greedy  southwind  join  in  violating  it. 

Air: 

There  never  waa  a  sweeter  shade  of  a  dear  and  lovely  plant 

The  air  sung  by  Xerxes,  a  soprano  or  mezzo-soprano,  is  in  F  major, 
::  i.  larghetto.  The  accompaniment  is  Tor  strings,  in  full  four-par! 
harmony. 

The  opera  was  written  in  London  between  December  26,  1T.*)7,  and 
February  l  1.  1738.  The  text,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  music,  appears 
to  have  been  taken  from  an  Italian  opera  forty  or  fifty  years  older. 

The  characters  in  the  opera  are  Seise,  Arsamene,  Amastre.  Koinilda. 

Atalanta,  Ariodate,  ami  Elviro. 

The   air    is    now    familiar   through    the   preposterous   arrangement 

known  as  "Handel's  Largo."    The  arrangement  by  Joseph  Bellmes- 

berger  Is  made  for  violin  BOlo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,   two  clarinets. 

two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  hass  tuba, 
harp,  the  usual  strings,  and  harmonium  or  organ  <ul  lib.    The  air  is 

transposed    from     F    major    to    <i    major.       Hellmesher^er    made    an 

earlier  arrangement  for  violin,  harp,  pianoforte,  ami  harmonium. 


tovmm?  rTm    Ai  m- n,\i  ""  i.  BVMPHOKIC  POIM.  CASAH  FRANCS 
December  10,  1822;  died  at  Paris,  November  8,  1890.) 
This  symphonic  poem,  composed  in  1876,'  was  performed  for  the 

lir^i  time  ;it  ;i  COncerl  of  the  Sooh'te  N;itionale.  Paris,  May   L3,  L877, 

Lamoureui  brought  it  out  at  (me  of  his  concerts,  February  26,  L882, 

hut   it   was  not   favorably  received  ;  some  in  the  audience  hissed.    This 
embittered  La  moii  reu  \  against  "IVre"  Frnnck,  as  he  was  nicknamed 

affectionately  by  his  pupils,  and  be  neglected  the  ^composer  until 
i  lead  and  bis  worth  recognized,    "Lea  Bolides"  waa  again 

played  at  b  Lamoureui  concert.  February  bs,  1894.    The  first  per 

.     in    the    I'nited    States   was   at    Chicago  at    a   concert    Of   the 

Chici  go  Orel  Th lore  Thomas  conductor,  In  1895.    The  tirst 

■nance    in     BOStOO    was    by    the    lioxton    Symphony    Orchestra, 
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February  17,  1900,  Mr.  Gericke  conductor.  There  was  a  second  per- 
formance by  the  same  orchestra,  December  20,  1902,  Mr.  Gericke 
conductor;  a  third  on  October  18,  1913,  Dr.  Muck  conductor. 

"Les  bolides"  is  in  one  movement,  Allegretto  vivo,  A  major,  3-8. 
The  pace  slackens  for  a  while  towards  the  end.  The  piece  is  free 
in  form.  The  chief  theme  is  a  short  chromatic  phrase,  from  which 
other  melodic  phrases  of  a  similar  character  are  derived.  The  de- 
velopment suggests  the  constant  variation  of  the  chief  thought, 
which  is  itself  as  a  mere  breath ;  and  this  development  is  rich  in 
harmonic  nuances.  The  piece  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums, 
cymbal  (struck  with  a  kettledrum  stick),  harp,  and  strings. 

Georges  Servieres  says  in  his  sketch  of  C6sar  Franck:  "Desirous 
of  trying  himself  in  all  kinds  of  music,  the  artist,  who  up  to  that 
time  had  not  written  orchestral  compositions,  allowed  himself  to 
be  tempted  by  the  seductive  but  dangerous  form  of  the  symphonic 
poem.  He  therefore  wrote  a  descriptive  piece  entitled  'Les  bolides,' 
to  which  he  gave  as  a  programme  the  exquisite  lines  of  Leconte  de 
Lisle."    There  is  no  allusion  in  Franck's  score  to  this  inspiration. 


"My  Hearst  at  thy  Dear  Voice,"  from  '/Samson  and  Delilah." 

Camille  Saint-Saens 
(Born  in  Paris  on  October  9,  1835 ;  still  living  in  Paris.) 

"Samson  et  Dalila,"  opera  in  three  acts,  text  by  Ferdinand  Le- 
maire,  music  by  Saint-Saens,  was  completed  about  1872,  although 
the  second  act  was  rehearse^  with  Augusta  Holmes,  Regnault,  the 
painter,  and  Brussine,  as  the  singers,  in  1870.  The  same*  act  was- 
sung  in  1874  at  Pauline  Viardot's  country  place,* when  she,  Mcot, 
and  Auguez  were  the  singers.  The  first  act  was  performed  in  con- 
cert form  at  the  Chatelet,  Paris,_on  Good  Friday,  1875. 

The  first  operatic  performance  was  in  German  at  Weimar,  De- 
cember 2,  1877.  The  opera  was  afterwards  performed  at  Hamburg 
(1883),  Cologne,  Prague,!  and  Dresden. 

The  first  performance  in  France  of  the  work  as  an  opera  was  at 
Rouen,  NMarch  3,  1890.  The  first  operatic  performance  in  Paris 
was  at  the  Eden  Theatre,  October  31,  1890.  Rosine  BlOch  was  the 
Delilah.  Not  until  November  23,  1892,  was  there  a  performance  at 
the  Opera,  and  then  Mme.'  Deschamps-Jehin  was  the  Delilah; 
Vergnet  and  Lassalle  were  the  other  chief  singers. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  in  concert  form 
at  New  York,  Marcti  25,  1892,  by  the  Oratorio  Society,  led  by  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch.  The  singers  were  Mme.  Ritter-Goetze,  Montariol, 
Moore,  Fischer., 


SEVENTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.    Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.     Sold  only  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices,  15c.,  35c,  75c,  $1.25,  at  druggists  or  by  mail 

Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  '  Price,  30c.  at  druggists  or  by  mail 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON.  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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ir.  "My  Bearl  al  thy  Dear  Voice/'  is  in  the  second  act,  scent 
iii.  it  is  night,  and  Samaon  visits  Delilah  at  her  home  in  the 
valley  ni  Sorek.    a  thunder-storm  is  Hearing. 

The  air  is  realh   part  df  a  duel  between   Delilah  and  Samson;  hnt 

Samson's  replies  to  these  entreaties  <>r  the  woman  of  Sorek  afe 

omitted   in  the  concert   version. 
Amlantino.    1  Mlat    major.  :;  I. 

Moo  WBur  s'ouvre  a  t.i  toIs 
( "uiuMic  s'ouvrenl  Lea  fleui 
Au\  baisera  <1*'  faurore  I 

M : i i < .  <*>   nn'ii   l»itMi-:iiiiu'-. 

Poor  mleux  archer  mfes  pilars, 
Qui  in  voi\  parte  ouoore I 
Dia-moi  qua  Dalila  tu  reviens  poui  jajmaif, 
Redis  a  ma  tendresse 
Les  sermenta  d'autrefois, 
-i  rniciits  que  j'ainiaN  ! 

I'n  pOCO  pin  lento. 

aIi  :  lvpMM.N  a  ma  tend  IN  - 
\  t TM'  nidi  L'ivresse  I 

Ainsi,  quvon  voit  des  blea 
.  Lea  §pia  onduler 

ia  la  briae  16gere, 

AinaJ  fivniit  mon  c(iair.  • 

;'i  se  consoler 

A  ta    \  ui\  qui   m'esl   cliriv ! 

i.a  Adobe  es4  meina  rapi'if 
A  porter  le  i  repaa 
fine  ia-  L'e8l  ton  amante 
a  roler  dans  tea  bras'. 

Ah  !  reponda  a  mi  tendresse, 
\  erse  nidi  L'lvresse  ! 


FREDRIC  FRADKIN 

CONCERT-MASTER 
BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Will  accept  a  limited  number  o]  pupils 

particular*,  addresi 

Misi  JEAN  TKI.L 

1  (eonenway  I  Intel.  Boiton 


Mile.  CAROLINE     A     High-Class  Millinery 

tg  up  a  larKr  assort  iticd 

half  inline,  color  and  material  at 

*3  SBS  $6.60 

It,  •  •.  o|  the  Bruruwii  k  Hoi 
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The  English  prose  translation*  of  which  is  as  follows  ess 

Delilah. — My  heart  opens  at  the  sound  of  thy  voice  as  the  flowers  open  to  the 
kisses  of  sunrise !  But,  O  my  well-beloved,  let  thy  voice  speak  again,  the  bet- 
ter to  dry  my  tears!  Tell  me  that  thou  hast  come  back  to  Delilah  forever, 
repeat  to  my  love  the  oaths  of  yore,  the  oaths  that  I  loved !  Ah !  respond  to 
my  love,  pour  out  intoxication  for  me! 

As  you  see  the  bearded  wheat  wave  beneath  the  light  breeze,  so  does  my 
heart  tremble,  ready  to  console  itself  at  thy  dear  voice !  The  arrow  is  less 
swift  to  bring  death  than  thy  beloved  to  fly  to  thy  arms !  Ah !  respond  to 
my  love,  pour  out  intoxication  for  me !  i 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe"  ,     .     .     .     .     .  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Borr^at  Eutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at 

London,  June  5,  1826.). 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by  Helmina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  "Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nev'ers  et  de  la  belle  et 
vertueuse  Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie," — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio 
("Decameron/'  second  day,  ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("Cymbe- 
line"), — music  by  Von  Weber,  was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor 
Court  opera  theatre,  Vienna,  October  25,  1823.  The  cast  was  as 
follows:  Euryanthe,  Henriette  Sontag;  Eglantine,  Therese  Gruen- 
baum  (born  Mueller);  Bertha,  Miss  Teimer;  Adolar,  Haizinger; 
Kudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart,  Forti;  King  Ludwig,  Seipelt.  The 
composer  conducted. 

*  This  translation  is  by  W.  F.  Apthorp. 
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THE  KILTIES'  MARCH 

High,  in  Gx  Medium,  in  F  Low,  in  Eb 

By  KENNETH  M.  MURCHISON 
Sung,  by :  REINALD  WERRENRATH,  HOWARD  WHITE 

MY  BOY 

High,  in  D  Medium  high,  in  C  Medium,  in  Bb 

By  BRUNO  HUHN 

Sung  by:  Mme.,SCHUMANN-HEINK,  MORGAN  KINGSTON, 
REINALD  WERRENRATH 

WHEN  PERSHING'S  MEN  GO  MARCHING  INTO 

PICARDY 

High,  in  Bb  Medium,  in  G  Low,  in  F 

By  JAMES  H.  ROGERS 

Sung  by:  PARNELL  EGAN,  JOHN  McCORMACK, 
REINALD  WERRENRATH 

Price  each,  30  cents  net ;  by  mail,  2  cents  extra 


Note  Our  New  Address 


178-9  TREMONT  STREET 


ORDER  OF  YOWR  LOCAL  DEALER 


rrilfAWAWYtltraiTTWlTfl^ 
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LEWANDO 

Americas  Greatest 

CLEANSERS 

DYERS 
LAUNDERERS 

Cambridge  Shop 
1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Harvard  Shop 


BROOKLME  shop 

I  310  Beacon  StNtl 
Coolidft  Corner 

W>o    MAI  J  K 

i  rrcHBt 

rVIDENC  E 

HKllx.LPORT 


BOSTON  SHOPS 

284  Boyltton  Street  17  Temple  PUce 

248  Huntington  Avenue 

29  St«te  Street 

79  Summer  Street 


SALEM 
FALL  RIVER 
NEWPORT 

ALBANY 


t.YNN 

WOR<  ESTER 
NEW  HAVEN 

PHI1AI)I.IJ'H1A 


WA1LRTOWN  SHOP 

I    G«len  Street 
■J   Works 

LOWELL. 
SPRINGFIQ  D 
WATERBURY 
NEW  VORJC  city 


I'ad^agrt   called  for  and   delivered  hy   our   nun    trucks 
f  Alii  BHED    1829 

"YOU    CAN    RELY^ON    LEWANDOS" 


SANDERS  THEATRE  ::  CAMBRIDGE 


Thursday  Evening,  December  12,  1918 

AT  EIGHT 


•     > 

'! 

« 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 

* 

V                1 

t 

1 

SOLOIST 


Pianist 


TICKETS,  $1  EACH 
ON  SALE  AT  KENT'S  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 

HARVARD  SQUARE,  CAMBRIDGE 
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SLEEP,   MY    DARLING      .... 

J.t>\  E'S   COM]  

lUlll     FIRST    LOVE 

lLt      D  \Din  '8   LITTLE   BOY 

i:   AND   A   GLOWING    WEST     . 
///'/'//        TELL   ME   [F  THI8   BE  TRUE   (2  keys) 
11  C  C  CI         TEAR    DROPS  (2  keys)        .... 
■ix   PLAI8IB  

'Via  no  Solo 
poi  ...  

/ 'iol'ni  and  Piano 

l'Ai: ARHRASE    ON    A    CHOPIN    ETUDE      . 


The  ^Boston  ^hCiisic  Qompanx 


2(5  WEST  STREET 


.40 
.4(i 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 
.40 


.40 


.50 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


JOHN  LANE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Madame  Claire  Forbes  DeMailly 
TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

SOLO  AND  ENSEMBI  E   PLAYING 

Studio.    *  I  Xirham  S( 


WILLARD  FLINT 

B  0 

Voice  Specialist  ai  Ifih 

i 


LOI    i    WITH    mi 
Hnndrl  md  Hiydn  an<l  Cecilia  Societies, 

\p..llo   Club,   Oitf-ago 
IharmooM   <  lub,  Minneapo 


1 1 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE,  ORGAN,  HARMONY  AND 
APPRECIATION  OF  MUSIC 

6  NEWBURY  STREET BOSTON 


TEACHER  OF  THE   HARP 

CLASSES  IN  ENSEMBLE 
EAR-TRAINING,  THEORY  OF  MUSIC 

Address,  236  BAY  STATE  ROAD,  BOSTON 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


GEORGES  LONGY 


Director 


COACHING,  VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  ENSEMBLE,  PIANO,  VIOLIN, 

'CELLO,  HARP,  FLUTE,  OBOE,  CLARINET,  BASSOON,  TRUMPET,  SOLFEGGIO, 

HARMONY;  COUNTERPOINT,  COMPOSITION,  RHYTHMIC-GYMNASTICS 


.   CLASSES  AND  PRIVATE  LESSONS  FOR  BEGINNERS 
AND  ADVANCED  PUPILS 


Medals  and  Diplomas  Presented  to  Solfeggio  Pupils  at  Public  Exercises  at  End  of  School  Year 


FOR    ALL    PARTICULARS    APPLY  , 

LONGY  SCHOOL     -     -     103  Hemenway  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  497 1 -M 
Daily,  9  to  12  a.m.,  2  to  5  p.m.  (Sundays  excepted) 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Class  Lessons  will  be  held  in  connection  with  Piano  work 

282  DARTMOUTH  STREET 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  5958-J 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  Used 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

311  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY  SQ. 
51    BRATTLE   STREET,   CAMBRIDGE 

Pupil  of  Shakspeare,  London,  Cortesi,  Florence 
Send  for  a  copy  of  "Notes  on  the  Old  Italian  Method' 


H  H  AGRANTSINGlNGsH 


Boston  Studio:  303  Hunt.  Chambers 

30  Huntington  Ave.  Tel/B.B.  3397-R 

WHAT   CRITICS   SAY  OF  MB.  GRANT 

There  have  been  no  greater  masters  than  those 
•with  whom  he  studied.— Rev.  E.  W.  Applebee,  late 
Pastor,  Clove  Christian  Church,  Windale,  N.  Y.  » 

He  is  one  of  the  greatest  singing  teachers  of 
this  day.  —  William  W.  Robinson,  former  Night 
Editor,  Boston  Herald. 


Mme.  Flower,  graduate  Leippic  Conservatory, 
Germany,  who  for  her  wonderful  voice  was  given 
the  proud  title  of  Bronze  Melba  by  the  noted  opera 
singer  Melba,  says:  "Mr.  Grant's  teaching  in 
further  enriching  my  voice  has  p-roven  to  me  that 
he  if  in  a  class  with  the  greatest  teachers  of 
Europe  as  well  as  America." 

Publisher's  Note. 

Send  for  literature  of  Mr.  Grant's  noted  career 
and  his  world  famous  Pen  Works  on  Singing. 

Branch  K,  Greater  Boston  Pub.  Co.,  Inc. 

Box  15,  Station  A,  Boston,  Mass. 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


Miss  ALICE  HUTCHINS  "BAKER 

PIANIST  INSTRUCTION 

The  principles  of  Leschetizlcy  presented  in  a  definite  and  comprehensive  manner 

STUDIO.  HOTEL  HEMENWAY.  BOSTON 

Telephone.  Back  Bay  3180 
TWELFTH  SEASON 

AMERICAN  STRING  QUARTETTE 


GERTRUDE  MARSHALL.  Violin 
RLTH  STICKNEY.  Viol.n 

Telephone.  Beach  4197 


ADELINE  PACKARD.  Viola 
HAZEL  LAFRICAIN.  'Cello 
Management  A.  H.  HANDLEY 

160  Boylston  Street.  Boston 


MISS  MINNIE  HAYDEN 

VOICE  BUILDING 

SONG  INTERPRETATION.  CONCERT 
RECITAL  AND  REPERTOIRE  WORK 

Steinert  Hall      -     BOSTON 


ETHEL  DAMON   CLARK 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

STUDIO       -       -      23  STEINERT  HALL 
BOSTON 


Miss   PRISCILLA   WHITE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  PIERCE  BUILDING 
COPLEY  SQUARE        -        -        BOSTON 


Miss  Bertha  Wesselhoeft  Swift 

Soprano  and  Teacher  of  Singing 
Studio    -     609  Huntington  Chambers, 'Boston 

Telephone.  Back  Bay  5  1 5  I  W        ' 


HELEN  ALLEN  HUNT 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 


Teacher  of  Singing 
No.  509  Pirrcc  Building 


Boston 


Mr. HARRIS  S.SHAW 

PIANO.  ORGAN.  HARMONY  and 
INTERPRETATION 

Room  417.  Huntington  Chambers 
30  Huntington  Avenue,   Boston.   Mass# 

Telephone.  Back   Bay  4(/>4  M 


Bertha  Cushing  Child 

CONTRALTO 
TE.VHEK  OF  SINGING 

!   STUDIOS.  6  NEWBURY  STREET 


ALICE  BATES  RICE 

SOPANO  SOLOIST 
TEACHER  of  SINGING 


I^ng  Studio 


6  Newbury  Street 


ELIZABETH  SIEDOFF 

AMI  MPANIST 

KTS 

lr«i  in 
ptan 

\'l  ■  nri 

I  K 
KmmJcti"     t! "il  I.    II 


ROLAND  W.  HAYES,  ISS 

R»  (incrrts.  Oratorio.  Opera 

"An    unumallv    food    \  ••!<<-  I  QUftllt)     tl 

beautiful      It  it  • 
ungi  IrrrU   tnd  wil  li  k<»"I  I 

PHII  IP  hai  i  .  m  ■ 
Address.  3  Warwn  k  ton.  Mass. 


Miss  MARY  A:  STOWELL 

r  of  1  'i.uio  md  |  tannony 

The  ll.KI.I 

'Uton 


Mrs.  H.  H.  GALLISON 

..  SINGING   .. 

ROOM   Ml    HUNTINGTON   CHAMBERS 

i  hurtda) .  -  >>«• 

Ji>.|Uifr  al    any   linf    »l    K.kiiii    115.    «     B3    Bl 

(  AMOR1DCE,   MA 

IS  ^ 
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THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES 

OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

INCORPORATED 


JUDGE  FREDERICK  P.  CABOT     -       President 
GALEN  L.  STONE  -         -         -       Vice-President 

FREDERICK  E.  LOWELL      -         -       Treasurer 


JUDGE  FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE 
M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE 
JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE 
-FREDERICK  E.  LOWELL 
ARTHUR  LYMAN 
HENRY  B.  SAWYER 
GALEN  L.  STONE 
BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 


THE 


PIANOFORTE 


the  recognized  standard  of  tonal 
beauty  and  endurance 

Acclaimed  by  those  whose  judg- 
ment in  musical  matters  is 
final  as  being 

UNEQUALLED 


\\  VREROOMS  492  4(M  BOYLSTON  STREET 
B6ST0N 


^  i  ivirnwiN  I     HALL 
Friday   Afternoon,  December    13,    1918,    at    2.30 
Saturday  Evening,    December    14,    1918,  at  8 


osfton 


HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


HENRI  RABAUD 


Beethoven 


Converse 


Guilmant 


JOSEPH  BONNET 

..  PROGRAMME  .. 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major,  Op.  93 


"The  Mystic  Trumpeter,"  Orchestral  Fantasy  (after 
the  poem  by  Walt  Whitman),  Op.  19 

Symphony  No.  1,  in  D  minor,  for  Organ  and  Orchestra, 
Op.  42.     Cadenza  by  Joseph  Bonnet 


Soloist,  JOSEPH  BONNET 


Tickets,  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50,  plus  war  tax,  at  Symphony  Hall 
Box  Office 


PI'XMf.  ANNOUNCEMENT 


One  of  ihe  two  pairs  of  Symphony  Con- 
certs scheduled  for  October  and  postponed  because 
of  the  closing  of  all  Halls  and  Theatres  will  be 
given  in  Svmphony  Hall 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  DECEMBER  30,  at  2.30  o'clock 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  31,  at  8  o'clock 


PROGRAMMJ'. 

Celebrating  the  Close  of  the  Year  of  Victory 

Star  Spangled  Banner 
'La  Brabanconne 
( rOD  Save   the  Kino 
Marcia  Reale  [taliana 
La   Marseillaise 

G.  W.  Chadwick  (I).  Lowell,  Mass.,  L864) 

"Land  of  our  Hearts,"  Patriotic  Hymn 

(to  words  by  .John  Hall  [ngham) 

(  !HORU8     WD    (  >RCHE8TB  \ 

(i.  Bizet  (b.  Paris,  France,  L838)  "Patria,"  Dramatic  Overture 
C.  France  (b.  Li6ge,  Belgium.  1822) Psalm  CL 

(  SHOBUS,  (  >K(  II  ESTB  \     \\D   (  )i(«.  w 

Gile8   Farnabi    !l>.  Trury,    England,    L568)  and  anonymous 
English  composers      .    .     Si  ite  op  the  X'VIth  Centi  ry 

i  Arranged  by  I  tenri  Rabaud ) 
Maestoso       Moderato       Allegro       Andante       Maestoso 

( ,.  Verdi  (b.  Roncole,  ttaly,  1813      Te  Dei  m 

I  )di  iu.i:   CliORl  - .  Or<  mi  9TRA     IND   ORGAN 

\mi:i;k  \ 

<  'in. hi  S,  I  >i«  HE8TRA     \  \l>    <  Mn.  \  \ 


\ 1. 1 1<  i    p.  Boston  Symphoni  Obi  hestra  Season  Tii  ki  r  1 1< n  di  tu 

I  dated  Friday    Afternoon,  October  11,  1918,  to  be  used 

\I< pii'I.i\    Afternoon,  I  tecember  30 
il.it.-. |  Saturday  Evening,  October  12,   1918,  to  I"'  used 
:      I    ei   i      Di   ember  31 

Single  I  concert*  n<»w  <>n  Bale  at  Box  Office 


SANDERS  THEATRE        .         .         .        CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
Thursday  Evening,  December  12,  at  8.00 

\ 
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BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


INCORPORATED 

THIRTY-EIGHTH 

SEASON 

W849J9 


iiiii/zi 


PR5GR7WVE 


^    0   ^ 


; 


t 

V 


0 


M.  Steinert  &  Sons  Co. 


STEINWAY    r»-  JEWETT 


5 


Pi 


STEINERT     1   lanOS    WOODBURY 

DUO  ART  PIANOS 

PIANOLA  PIANOS 

AEOLIAN  PIPE  ORGANS 

VICTOR  VICTROLAS 

VICTOR  RECORDS 


62  Bovlslnn  Si  t 
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SANDERS  THEATRE  .         .         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


INCORPORATED 
Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  12 

AT  8.00 


COPYRIGHT,   1918,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,   INCORPORATED 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


'The  world  needs  music  more  when  it's  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
notion  of."— JOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.  It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that 
appeals  to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  of  the  home,  the 
instrument  that  should  be  in  every  household.  And  the  greatest 
among  pianos  is  the  STEINWAY,  prized  and  cherished  throughout 
the  wide  world  by  all  lovers  of  good  music.  Or,  in  the  words  of  a 
well-known  American  writer:  "Wherever  human  hearts  are  sad  or 
glad,  and  songs  are  sung,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  keys  respond  to 
loves  caress,  there  is  known,  respected,  revered— loved—  the  name 
and  fame  of  STEINWAY." 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application 

Sold  on   convenient  payments 

Oli!  pianos    taken    in    exchange 

Inspection    iruitcd 


STEINWAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 

107  109  EAST  1 4th  STREET,  NliW  YORK.  CITY 

'  iratj  i  tpftm  Stations  at  the  Door 
Represented  hij  the  f-oremo.'t  Dealers  l:vcnjndirre 


. 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 
HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Fradkin,  F. 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 

Ribarsch,  A.  . 
Traupe,  W. 

Thillois,  F. 
Fiedler,  B. 


Roth,  O. 
Hoffmann,  J. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Gerardi,  A. 

Spoor,  S. 
Ringwall,  R. 


Rissland,  K. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Sauvlet,  H. 
Griinberg,  M. 

Goldstein,  S. 
Henkle,  R. 


Bak,  A. 
Mahn,  F. 

Tak,  E. 

Di  Natale,  J. 

Gunderson,  R. 
Diamond,  S. 


Deane,  C. 
Balas,  J. 


Kurth,  R. 
Fiedler,  G. 


Bryant,  M. 
Zsiga,  L. 


Barrier,  C. 
Wittmann,  F. 

Werner,  H. 
Berlin,  V. 

Violas. 
v.Veen,  H. 
Mager,  G. 

Fiedler,  A. 
Langley,  A. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C 
Tartas,  M. 

Violoncellos. 

Malkin,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Miquelle,  G. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C. 
Nast,  L. 

Basses. 

Belinski,  M. 
Mingels,  E. 

Fabrizio,  E. 
Stockbridge,  C 

Villani,  A. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

DeMailly,  C. 
Brooke,  A. 
Knight,  W. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus, 

Sand,  A. 
Forlani,  N. 
H.                   Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Mueller,  E. 
Piller,  B. 

Piccolo, 

English  Horn. 

Bass  Clarinet 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 

Stievenard,  E. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hess,  M. 

Heim,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Nappi,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Sordillo,  F. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

• 

Tuba. 

Harps. 

Tympani. 

Percussion. 

Jaeger,  A. 

Holy,  A. 
Cella,  T. 

Neumann,  S. 
Gardner,  C. 

Ludwig,  C. 
Zahn,  F. 

Burkhardt,  H 

Organ. 
Snow,  A. 

Librarian 
Mann,  J. 

COMING  EVENTS  at  SYMPHONY  HALL 


SUN.  AFT. 

DEC.  15 
AT  3.30 


RACHMANINOFF 


PROGRAMME 

I.      (a)   Theme  and  Variations  in  A  major 

(b)  Sonata.  Op.  10,  No.  3 

Presto     Largo  e  mesto     Menuetto     Rondo 

II.     (a)   Nocturne 
lb)  Valse 

(c)  Polonaise 

III.     (a)  Prelude  in  G  major 

(b)  Prelude  in  B-flat  major 
Two  Transcriptions: 

(c)  Romance.  "The  Lilacs" 
(</)  Polka  de  W.  R. 


Mozart 
Beethoven 


Chopin 


Rachmaninoff 


IV.     Rhapsodie  No.  12 


Liszt 


Tickets,  $2,  $1.50  and  $1,  now  on  sale  at  Box  Office 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society 


1 04th  Season,  1918-19 


EMIL  MOLLENHAUER.  Conductor 


SUN.  AFT. 
DEC.  22 
AT  3.30 

SUN.  AFT. 
MAR.  2 
AT  3.30 

SUN.  AFT. 

APRIL  20 

AT  3.30 


CHRISTMAS  PERFORMANCE 

T"l*.*%.    KiV^*ft«»a~fcl«    Mabel  Garrison  Arthur  Hackett 

1  ne    lYieSSian    Merle  Alcock  Arthur  Middlcton 


Verdi  Requiem 


Marie  Rappold     Morgan  Kingston 
Louise  Homer     Clarence  Whitehill 


EASTER  PERFORMANCE 

1  ne     VsireatlOn    Arthur  Hackett  Frederic  Martin 

Season  tickets  for  the  three  concerts,  $7.50,  $6  and  $4.50-  plus  10'  j    war 

tax.     NOW  ON  SALE  AT  SYMPHONY  HALL 
SINGLE  SALE  for  "Messiah"  opens  Monday  Morning,  December  16 


SUN.  AFT. 
DEC.  29 
AT  3.30 


Ethel  LEGINSKA 

PIANISTE 


AND 


Max  ROSEN 

Young  Violinist  of  Rare  Gifts 
I  i<  lu  t  v  V  < .  to  $-} .0  I     plus  war  tax 


Mail  Ofdcfl  for  the  ahovr  (  ODCCftl  accompanied   by  rhrrk  or  money  order  and  ad- 
dreued    L.  H.    MudfOtt,   Symphony   Hall,  fillrd    ill   Drdet    ol    r< M  npt  and  as  near  desired 
>n  ai  poinblf 


SANDERS  THEATRE         ....      CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 
HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  12 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Schubert 


Liszt 


Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor 


I.     Allegro  moderate 
II.     Andante  con  moto. 


.    Concerto  in  E-flat  major,  for  Pianoforte,  No.  i 


Cesar  Franck  .         .         .         .         .         .         .        Symphony  in  D  minor 

I.    Lento :  Allegro  non  troppo. 
II.    Allegretto. 
III.     Allegro  non  troppo. 


SOLOIST 

ROSITA  RENARD 

STEINWAY  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  concerto 
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Unfinished   Symphony   in  B   minor     ....     Franz   Schubert 

(Bora  at  Lk-hU'iithal.  near  Vienna.  January  31,  1797;  died  at  Vienna, 

November  19,  1828.) 

Two  brothers,  Anselni  and  Joseph  Hiittenbrenner,  were  fond  of 
Schubert.  Their  home  was  in  Graz,  Styria,  but  they  were  living  at 
Vienna.  Anselm  was  a  musician ;  Joseph  wTas  in  a  government  office. 
Anselm  took  Schubert  to  call  on  Beethoven,  and  there  is  a  story 
that  the  sick  man  said,  uYou,  Anselm,  have  my  mind;  but  Franz 
has  my  soul."  Anselm  closed  the  eyes  of  Beethoven  in  death.  These 
brothers  were  constant  in  endeavor  to  make  Schubert  known. 
Anselm  went  so  far  as  to  publish  a  set  of  "Erl-king  Waltzes,"  and 
assisted  in  putting  Schubert's  opera,  "Alfonso  and  Estrella"  (1822), 
in  rehearsal  at  Graz,  where  it  would  have  been  performed  if  the 
score  had  not  been  too  difficult  for  the  orchestra.  In  1822  Schubert 
was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  musical  societies  of  Linz  and 
Graz.  In  return  for  the  compliment  from  Graz,  he  began  the  Sym- 
phony in  B  minor,  No.  8  (October  30,  1S22).  He  finished  the  Allegro 
and  the  Andante,  and  he  wrote  nine  measures  of  the  Scherzo. 
Schubert  visited  Graz  in  1827,  but  neither  there  nor  elsewhere  did 
he  ever  hear  his  unfinished  work. 

Anselm  Hiittenbrenner  went  back  to  his  home  about  1820,  and  it 
was  during  a  visit  to  Vienna  that  he  saw  Beethoven  dying.  Joseph 
remained  at  Vienna.  In  18G0  he  wrote  from  the  office  of  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  a  singular  letter  to  Johann  Herbeck,  who  then 
conducted  the  concerts  of  the  Gesselschaft  der  Musikfreunde.  He 
begged  permission  to  sing  in  the  concerts  as  a  member  of  the  society, 
and  urged  him  to  look  over  symphonies,  overtures,  songs,  quartets, 
choruses,  by  Anselm.  He  added,  towards  the  end  of  the  letter: 
"He  [Anselm]   has  a  treasure  in  Schubert's  B  minor  symphony, 

which  we  put   00  a   level  with  the  great   symphony  in  0,  his  instru- 
mental  swansong,  and  any  one  of  the  symphonies  by   ISeethoven." 

Herbeck  was  inactive  and  silent  lor  live  years,  although  several 
times  lie  visited  ( Ira/..  Perhaps  he  was  afraid  that,  if  the  manuscript 
came  to  Light,  he  could  no]   gain   |  -ion  of  it.  and  the  symphony, 

like    tin-   one    in    ( \   would    he   produced    elsewhere   than    at    Vienna. 
Perhapi   he   thOUghl    the   price  Pf   producing  one  of  Anselm    Hutten- 

brenner*!  works  in  Vienna  too  dear,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 

that    Joseph    insisted    on    this   condition.      (See   "dohann    Herbeck, " 

h\  I..  Herbeck,  Vienna,  L886,  i».  L66.) 

In  l^ti.")  Herbeck  was  obliged  to  journey  with  his  sister  in  law, 
who  sought  health.  They  k topped  in  Graz,  and  on  May  1  he  went 
to  Over  Andritz,  where  the  old  and  tired  Anselni,  in  a  hidden,  little 
onestoi\     cottage,     v  \:iilin^    denth.        Herbeck     sat     down     in     a 

humble  i 1 1 M .    lie  talked  with  ihe  landlord,  who  told  him  that  Anselm 


was  in  the  habit  of  breakfasting  there.  While  they  were  talking, 
Anselm  appeared.  After  a  few  words  Herbeck  said,  "I  am  here  to 
ask  permission  to  produce  one  of  your  works  at  Vienna."  The  old 
man  brightened,  he  shed  his  indifference,  and  after  breakfast  took 
him  to  his  home.  The  work-room  was  stuffed  with  yellow  and  dusty 
papers,  all  in  confusion.  Anselm  showed  his  own  manuscripts,  and 
finally  Herbeck  chose  one  of  the  ten  overtures  for  performance. 
"It  is  my  purpose,"  he  said,  "to  bring  forward  three  contemporaries, 
Schubert,  Htittenbrenner,  and  Lachner,  in  one  concert  before  the 
Viennese  public.  It  would  naturally  be  very  appropriate  to  repre- 
sent Schubert  by  a  new  work."  "Oh,  I  have  still  a  lot  of  things  by 
Schubert,"  answered  the  old  man;  and  he  pulled  a  mass  of  papers 
out  of  an  old-fashioned  chest.  Herbeck  immediately  saw  on  the 
cover  of  a  manuscript  "Symphonie  in  H  moll,"  in  Schubert's  hand- 
writing. Herbeck  looked  the  symphony  over.  "This  would  do. 
Will  you  let  me  have  it  copied  immediately  at  my  cost?"  "There 
is  no  hurry,"  answered  Anselm,  "take  it  with  you." 

The  symphony  was  first  played  at  a  Gesselschaft  concert,  Vienna, 
December  17, 1865,  under  Herbeck's  direction. 

The  Unfinished  Symphony  was  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  in  1867. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Orchestral  Union,  led 
by  Carl  Zerrahn,  February  26,  1868. 

The  first  performance  at  a  concert  .of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston  was  on  February  11,  1882,  Georg  Henschel 
conductor. 

The  symphony  remained  a  fragment,  as  "Christabel,"  until  a  Ber- 
liner named  August  Ludwig  added  two  movements  of  his  own 
invention.  He  entitled  the  third  "Philosophen- Scherzo,"  in  which 
"a  ring  was  put  through  the  nose  of  the  bear  Learning,  i.e.,  counter- 
point, that  he  might  dance,  to  the  amusement  of  all."  "The  second 
and  tender  theme  conjures  from  the  fairyland  of  poetry  (Invention) 
a  fay  which  tames  and  frees  the  bear,  who  pines  in  constraint." 
The  Finale  is  a  "March  of  Fate,"  described  by  the  composer  at 
length  and  in  fearsome  words.  The  motto  is,  "Brazen  stalks  Fate, 
yet  is  she  crowned  with  roses  and  love!"  "Truly,"  says  Ludwig, 
"Fate  has  stalked  with  brazen  steps  over  our  ancient  masters.  A 
new  age  has  awakened  a  new  music-era."  There  is  much  more  of 
this.  The  incredible  work,  the  Unfinished  Symphony  of  Schubert, 
finished  by  August  Ludwig,  was  performed  at  the  Philharmonie, 
Berlin,  December  8,  1892. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettle- 
drums, strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  moderato,  B  minor,  3-4,  opens  with  a 
solemn  phrase  in  violoncellos  and  double-basses  in  low  octaves.  The 
first  and  second  violins  enter  in  the  ninth  measure  with  restless 
passage-work  in  thirds  and  sixths,  an  accompaniment  to  a  lamenting 
theme  of  oboe  and  clarinet.    There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the 


classification  of  these  motives.  Let  us  quote  William  Foster  Ap- 
thorp:  "I  have  long  been  in  doubt  exactly  how  to  classify  these 
three  phrases;  indeed,  I  think  I  have  classified  them  differently  each 
time  I  have  had  to  analyze  the  symphony  for  these  programme- 
books.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  on  maturer  consideration,  that  the 
true  classification,  the  one  most  consistent  with  the  ordinary  canons 
of  the  sonata-form,  is  this.  The  plaintive  melody  of  the  oboe 
and  clarinet  is  but  the  continuation  and  further  development  of 
the  initial  phrase  of  the  violoncellos  and  double-basses — or  the  re- 
sponse to  it — and  the  two  together  constitute  the  first  and  second 
members  of  the  first  theme.  The  nervous  passage-work  in  the  violins 
is  the  counter-theme  to  this."  The  development  is  suddenly  cut 
short  by  syncopated  chords  in  the  full  orchestra.  A  long-held  D  in 
horns  and  bassoons  is  followed  by  a  modulation  to  G  major,  and 
the  most  Schubertian  second  theme  is  sung  first  by  violoncellos 
against  syncopated  harmonies  in  the  violas  and  the  clarinets,  and 
then  by  violins  in  octaves.  The  development  is  soon  of  an  imitative 
contrapuntal  character.  The  free  fantasia  is  a  long  and  elaborate 
working-out  of  the  first  section  of  the  first  theme.  The  third  part 
of  the  movement  begins  with  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic,  and  the 
second  theme  enters  in  D  major.  The  coda  is  short  and  based  on 
the  first  section  of  the  first  theme. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  con  moto,  E  major,  3-8,  is  in 
sonatina  form,  "the  sonata  form  without  the  free  fantasia."  The 
first  theme  is  in  E  major  in  the  strings.  Wind  instruments  interrupt 
occasionally.  A  subsidiary  theme  is  given  out  forte  by  wood-wind 
and  brass  over  a  contrapuntal  bass  in  all  the  strings.  There  is  a 
return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  wood-wind.  The  second  theme  is  a 
clarinet  solo  in  O-sharp  minor  over  syncopated  harmonies  in  the 
strings.  The  theme  suffers  modulation  in  the  development.  A 
subsidiary  in  (.-sharp  minor  is  announced  fortissimo  by  the  full 
Orchestra,  and  a  theme  in  I)  major  follows;  the  first  violins  imitate 
the  violoncellos  and  the  double-bassos  against  a  syncopated  accom- 
paniment in  second  violins  and  violas.  There  is  a  free  closing  pas- 
sage, based  on  figures  from  this  conclusion  theme.  The  second 
part  of  tin-  movement  is  planned  according  to  the  same  scheme  with 
the  conventionally  regular  changes  Of  tonality.  The  coda  is  short 
and  built  on  the  conclusion  theme  and  the  first   theme. 
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palace  during  the  Berlioz  week,  February  17,*  1855,  when  Liszt 
was  the  pianist  and  Berlioz  conducted  the  orchestra. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  Alide  Topp,f  at  an  after- 
noon concert  in  the  first  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  May  9,  1868.  The  first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  New  York,  was  on  April  20,  1867,  when  S.  B. 
Mills  was  the  pianist. 

The  concerto  is  dedicated  to  Henri  Litolff,  and  the  orchestral  part 
is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns, 
two  trumpets,  two  bassoons,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  triangle, 
cymbals,  strings. 

The  score  and  the  edition  for  two  pianofortes  were  published  in 
May,  1857;  the  orchestral  parts  in  June,  1872. 

The  form  is  free.  A  few  important  themes  are  exposed,  developed, 
and  undergo  many  transformations  in  rhythm  and  tempo.  The 
first  and  leading  theme  is  at  once  given  out  decisively  by  the  strings, 
with  interrupting  chords  of  wood-wind  and  brass.  This  is  the  theme 
to  which  Liszt  used  to  sing,  "Das  versteht  ihr  alle  nicht!"  but, 
according  to  Billow  and  Ramann,  "Ihr  konnt  alle  nichts  !■"  This 
theme  may  be  taken  as  the  motto  of  the  concerto.  The  opening  is 
Allegro  maestoso,  tempo  giusto,  4-4.  The  second  theme,  B  major, 
Quasi  adagio,  12-8,  is  first  announced  by  muted  violoncellos  and 
double-basses  and  then  developed  elaborately  by  the  pianoforte. 
There  are  hints  of  this  theme  in  the  preceding  section.  The  third 
theme,  E-flat  minor,  Allegretto  vivace,  3-4,  in  the  nature  of  a  scherzo, 
is  first  given  to  the  strings,  with  preliminary  warning  and  answers 
of  the  triangle,  which  the  composer  says  should  be  struck  with 
delicately  rhythmic  precision.  The  fourth  theme  is  rather  an 
answer  to  the  chief  phrase  of  the  second  than  an  individual  theme. 
The  scherzo  tempo  changes  to  Allegro  animato,  4-4,  in  which  use 
is  made  chiefly  of  the  motto  theme.  The  final  section  is  an  Allegro 
marziale  animato,  which  quickens  to  a  final  presto. 

*  The  date  February  16  is  given  by  some  biographers  of  Liszt,  but  the  Neue 
Zeitschrift  fur  MusiTc  (Leipsic,  February  23,  1855)  says  that  this  concert  directed  by  Ber- 
lioz was  on  February  17  and  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  the  Grand  Princess-Duchess.  The 
programme  included  these  pieces  by  Berlioz  :  "Fest  at  Capulet's  House"  ;  "The  Captive" 
(sung  by  Miss  Genast)  ;  "Mephistopheles'  Invocation"  (sung  by  von  Milde)  ;  Chorus 
of  Sylphs  and  Gnomes  and  Sylphs'  Dance  from  "Damnation  of  Faust"  ;  chorus  of 
artists,  etc.,  from  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  (Miss  Wolf  as  Ascanio)  ;  and  Liszt's  concerto 
(MS.),  played  by  the  composer.  The  Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale  de  Paris  (February  25, 
1855)  also  gives  February  17  as  the  date.  J.  G.  Prodhomme,  in  "Hector  Berlioz"  (1905), 
says  :  "The  concerts  of  Berlioz  at  Weimar  took  place  February  17-21." 

f  Alide  (or  Alida)  Topp  was  a  pupil  of  von  Bulow,  who  wrote  to  Julius  Stern  in 
May,  1863,  that  her  parents  at  Stralsund  were  anxious  for  her  to  take  private  lessons 
of  him.  Stern  was  at  the  head  of  a  conservatory  in  Berlin  where  von  Bulow  was  then 
engaged  as  a  teacher,  and  by  the  terms  of  contract  von  Billow  was  not  allowed  to 
give  private  lessons.  Von  Bulow  asked  that  Alide  might  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  : 
"I  do  not  think  that  she  now  needs  any  other  instruction  than  mine."  He  prophesied 
that  she  would  bring  him  reputation,  and  said  that  he  would  not  ask  pay  for  her 
lessons.  Her  name  was  recorded  in  1861-62  as  a  pupil  of  Stern's  Conservatory  ;  and 
von  Biilow  mentioned  her  in  his  report  as  "the  most  talented  and  industrious  pupil" 
he  had  found  in  the  Conservatory.  In  1864  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Gille  :  "She  is  for  me  what 
I  am  for  Liszt."  She  played  Liszt's  sonata  at  the  Tonkiinstler-Versammlung  of  1864  at 
Carlsruhe,  and  Liszt  then  characterized  her  as  "a  marvel."  Nor  was  he  afraid  to  praise 
her  in  his  letters  to  the  Princess  Carolyne  Sayne-Wittgenstein  (vol.  iii.  pp.  35,  37). 
Miss  Topp's  first  appearance  in  Boston  was  at  the  same  Handel  and  Haydn  Festival, 
at  an  afternoon  concert,  May  6,  when  she  played  Schumann's  concerto.  Mr.  John  S. 
Dwight  was  moved  to  write  of  her :  "Youth  and  grace  and  beauty,  the  glow  of  artistic 
enthusiasm,  blended  with  the  blush  of  modesty,  won  quick  sympathy."  'She  was,  indeed, 
a  beautiful  apparition.  Yet  she  could  not  persuade  Mr.  Dwight  by  her  performance 
that  Liszt's  concerto  was  worth  while.;  "for  anything  more  wilful,  whimsical,  outree, 
far-fetched  than  tliis  composition  is,  anything  more  incoherent,  uninspiring,  frosty  to 
the  finer  instincts,  we  have  hardly  known  under  the  name  of  music." 


Lis/i  wrote  at  some  length  concerning  this  concerto  in  a  letter  to 
Ekinard  Liszt,*  dated  Weimar.  March  26,  isr>7:— 
••The  fourth  movement  of  the  Concerto  from  the  Allegro  mantiale 

corresponds  with  the  second  movement.  Adagio.  It  is  only  an  urgent 
recapitulation  of  the  earlier  subject-matter  with  quickened,  livelier 
rhythm,  and  contains  no  new  motive,  as  will  be  clear  to  you  by  a 
glance  through  the  score.  This  kind  of  binding  together  and  round- 
ing off  a  whole  piece  at  its  (dose  is  somewhat  my  own,  but  it  is 
quite  maintained  and  justified  from  tin1  standpoint  of  musical  form. 
The  trombones  and  basses  take  up  the  second  part  of  the  motive  of 
the  Adagio  (B  major).  The  pianoforte  figure  wiiich  follows  is  no 
other  than  the  reproduction  of  the  motive  which  was  given  in  the 
Adagio  by  flute  and  clarinet,  jnst  as  the  concluding  passage  is  a 
Yariante  and  working  up  in  the  major  of  the  motive  of  the  scherzo 
until  finally  the  first  motive  on  the  dominant  pedal  B-flat,  with  a 
shake  -accompaniment,  comes  in  and  concludes  the  whole. 

"The  scherzo  in  E-flat  minor,  from  the  point  wiiere  the  triangle 
begins,  I  employed  for  the  effect  of  contrast. 

"As  regards  the  triangle  I  do  not  deny  that  it  may  give  offence, 
especially  if  struck  too  strong  and  not  precisely.  A  preconceived 
disinclination  and  objection  to  instruments  of  percussion  prevails, 
somewhat  justified  by  the  frequent  misuse  of  them.  A  few  con- 
ductors are  circumspect  enough  t<>  bring  out  the  rhythmic  element 
in  them  without  the  raw  addition  of  a  coarse  noisiness,  in  works  in 
which  they  are  del iberately  employed  according  to  the  intention  of 
tin*  composer.  The  dynamic  and  rhythmic  spicing  and  enhance- 
ment, which  are  effected  by  the  instruments  of  percussion,  would 
in  more  cases  be  much  more  ell'ectnally  produced  by  the  careful 
trying  and   proportioning  of  insertions  and  additions  of  that   kind. 

But  musicians  who  wish  to  appear  serious  and  solid  prefer  to  treat 

the  instruments  of  percussion  rn  canaille,  which  must  not  make  their 
appearance  in  the  seemly  company  of  the  Symphony.  They  also 
bitterly  deplore,  inwardly,  that  Iieethoven  allowed  himself  to  be 
seduced  into  using  the  big  drum  and  triangle  in  tin1  Finale  to  the 
Ninth  Symphony.    Of  Berlioz,  Wagner,  and  my  humble  self,  it  is  no 

WOnder  that   "like  draws  to  like.'  and.  as  we  a  re  treated  as  impotent 

canaille  amongst  musicians,  it   is  quite  natural  thai  we  should  be 

on  good  terms  with  the  <<in<iilh  among  the  insl  rnmeiit  s.  Certainly 
here,  as  in  :ill  elsr.  it    [g  the  right   thing  tO  seize  upon  and  hold   fast 

[the|  mass  of  harmony,     in  race  of  the  most  wise  proscription  of 
the  learned  critics,  I  shall,  however,  continue  to  employ  instruments 
of  percussion,  and  think  I  shall  yet  win  for  them  some  effects  Little 
m  n."     I  Englished  by  ( Constant    Bache.  I 

!!<•  wrote  bo  Pruckner:  "In  the  B-flat  major  (No.  I)   I  have  now- 
hit  on  the  expedient  of  striking  ih<'  triangle  (which  aroused  such 
er  and  gave  such  offence)  quite  lightly  with  a  tuning-fork-    and 
in  the  I  in. 1 1«-  (Mnrcia)  I  have  pretty  aearlj  struck  it  out  altogether, 
Hn  ordinary  triangh  virtuosi,  as  a  rule,  come  in  wrong  and 
it  too  bard."  |  Prague,  March  9,  L858. 1 
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Concerning  a  report  that  Joachim  Raff  orchestrated  this  concerto 
see  Theodor  Mtiller-Reuter's  "Lexikon  der  deutschen  Konzertliter- 
atnr,^  p.  346. 

Liszt's  remarks  about  the  triangle  were  inspired  by  the  opposition 
in  Vienna  when  Pruckner  played  the  concerto  in  that  city  (season 
of  1856-57).  Hanslick  damned  the  work  by  characterizing  it  as  a 
"Triangle  Concerto,"  and  for  some  years  the  concerto  was  therefore 
held  to  be  impossible.  It  was  not  played  again  in  Vienna  until 
1869,  when  Sophie  Menter  paid  no  attention  to  the  advice  of  the 
learned  and  her  well-wishers.  Rubinstein,  who  happened  to  be 
there,  said  to  her :  "You  are  not  going  to  be  so  crazy  as  to  play  this 
concerto  ?  No  one  has  yet  had  any  luck  with  it  in  Vienna."  Bosen- 
dorfer,  who  represented  the  Philharmonic  Society,  warned  her 
against  it.  To  which  Sophie  replied  coolly  in  her  Munich  German : 
"Wenn  i  dos  nit  spielen  kann,  spiel  i  goar  nit — i  muss  ja  nit  in  Wien 
spielen"  ("If  I  can't  play  it,  I  don't  play  at  all — I  must  not  play 
in  Vienna").     She  did  play  it,  and  with  great  success. 

Yet  the  triangle  is  an  old  and  esteemed  instrument.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century  it  was  still  furnished  with  metal  rings,  as  was  its 
forbear,  the  sistrum.  The  triangle  is  pictured  honorably  in  the 
second  part  of  Michael  Pratorius'  "Syntagma  musicum"  (Part  II., 
plate  xxii.,  Wolffenbuttel,  1618).  Haydn  used  it  in  his  military 
symphony,  Schumann  in  the  first  movement  of  his  B-flat  symphony; 
and  how  well  Auber  understood  its  charm! 

We  read  in  the  Old  Testament  (2  Sam.  vi.  5)  :  "And  David  and 
all  the  house  of  Israel  played  before  the  Lord  on  all  manner  of 
instruments  made  of  fir  wood,  even  on  harps,  and  on  psalteries,  and 
on  timbrels,  and  on  cornets,  and  on  cymbals";  but  should  not  the 
word  "manghanghim"  be  translated  "sistrums,"  not  "cymbals"? 
The  sistrum  *  jingled  at  the  wanton  and  mysterious  feasts  of  Isis 
as  well  as  in  the  worship  of  Cybele.  It  was  believed  that  if  Ceres 
were  angry  at  her  priestess  she  struck  her  blind  with  a  sistrum. 
Petronious  tells  us  that  it  had  the  power  of  calming  a  storm.  Jubas 
says  that  the  instrument  was  invented  by  the  Syrians,  but  Neanthes 
prefers  the  poet  Ibycus  as  the  inventor.  Cleopatra  used  to  wear  the 
apparel  of  Isis,  but  is  it  true  that  at  the  battle  of  Actium  she  cheered 
her  men  by  the  sound  of  the  sistrum,  or  is  Virgil's  line,  "Regina  in 
mediis  patrio  vocat  agmina  sistro,"  an  unworthy  sneer  at  that 
wonder  of  wonders? 


Symphony  in  D  minor,  for  Orchestra    ....     Cesar  Franck 

(Born  at  Liege,  Belgium,  on  December  10,  1822 ;  died  at  Paris  on 

November  8,  1890.) 

This  symphony  was  produced  at  the  Conservatory,  Paris,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1889.f    It  was  composed  in  1888  and  completed  on  August 

*  For  a  long  and  learned  discussion  whether  the  sistrum  should  be  included  in  the 
cymbal  family,  see  F.  A.  Lampe,  "De  Cymbalis  veterum"   (L.  1  c.  21,  Utrecht,  1703). 

t  Franck  wrote  a  symphony  for  orchestra  and  chorus,  "Psyche\"  text  by  Sicard  and 
Fourcaud,  which  was  composed  in  1887  and  produced  at  a  concert  of  the  National  So- 
ciety, March  10,  1888.  He  also  wrote  in  his  earlier  years  a  symphony,  "The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,"  after  the  manner  of  Liszt's  symphonic  poems.  The  manuscript  exists,  but 
the  work  was  never  published, 
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22  of  that  year.  It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  April  15,  1899,  Mr. 
( lericke  conductor. 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Henri  I)ui>arc,  is  scored  for  two  flutes, 

two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  two 

lOOns,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-piston,  three  trom- 

boneBj  one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  harp,  and  strings. 

Vincent  iL'Indy  in  bis  Life  ol  Francs:*  gives  some  particulars 
about  the  first  performance  of  the  Symphony  in  D  minor.  ''The  per- 
formance was  quite  against  the  wisli  of  most  members  of  the  famous 
orchestra,  and  was  only  pushed  through  thanks  to  the  benevolent 
obstinacy  of  the  conductor,  Jules  Garcin.  The  subscribers  could 
make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it,  and  the  musical  authorities  were 
much  in  the  same  position.  I  inquired  of  one  of  them — a  professor  at 
the  Conservatoire,  and  a  kind  of  factotum  on  the  committee — what 
he  thought  of  the  work.  'That,  a  symphony?'  he  replied  in  contemp- 
tuous tones.  'But,  my  dear  sir,  who  ever  heard  of  writing  for  the 
English  horn  in  a  symphony?  Just  mention  a  single  symphony  by 
I  la  yd  n  or  Beethoven  introducing  the  English  horn.  There,  well,  you 
-your  Franck's  music  may  be  whatever  you  please,  but  it  will 
certainly  never  be  a  symphony]'  This  was  the  attitude  of  the  Con- 
servatoire in  the  year  of  grace  1SS9. 

•At  another  door  of  the  concert  hall,  the  composer  of  'Faust'  es- 
corted by  a  train  of  adulators,  male  and  female,  fulminated  a  kind 
of  papa]  decree  t<>  the  effect  that  this  symphony  was  the  affirmation 

of  incompetence  pushed  1<»  dogmatic  lengths.  For  sincerity  and  dis- 
interestedness we  must  turn  to  the  composer  himself,  when,  on  his 
return  from  the  concert,  his  whole  family  surrounded  him,  asking 
eagerly  for  news.  'Well,  were  you  satisfied  with  the  effect  on  the 
public?  Was  there  plenty  of  applause?'  To  which  'Father  Franek,' 
thinking  only  of  his  work,  replied  with  a  beaming  countenance:  'Oh, 
it    SOUnded   well;  just    as    I    thought    it    would!'" 

The  following  analysis  is  based,  iu  a  measure,  on  a  synopsis  pre- 
pared by  Cesar  Frnnck  for  the  first  performance  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory  concert  ; — 

I.  LentO,  I>  minor.  II.  There  is  first  a  slow  and  sombre  intro- 
duction, which  begins  With  the  Characteristic  figure,  the  thesis  of  the 

first  theme  of  the  movement  ('cellos  ami  basses).  This  phrase  is  de- 
veloped for  some  thirty  measures,  and  leads  into  the  Allegro,  or  first 
movement   proper.     Allegro  non  troppo,  I>  minor,  2-2.     The  theme  is 

given  out  by  all  the  strings  and  developed  with  a  new  antithesis. 

Mr.  Apt  horp  rem;  irks  in  his  analysis  of  this  symphony  :  "It  is  not  ice- 
able  that,  whenever  this  theme  comes  in  slow  tempo,  it  has  a  differ- 
ent antithesis  from  when  it  COmeS  in  rapid  tempo.  The  characteristic 
figure    i  tic  reminds   one  a    little,  especially   by   its   rhythm   and 

general  lie  and  fall,  of  the  'Musi  68  Beitl?  (.Must  it  he  ?  t  theme  in 
Reetho  •    quartet,    in    F   major."      There    is  a    short    develop- 

ment, and  tie-  opening  slow  passage  returns,  now  in  F  minor,  which 
leads  to  a  resumption  of  the  Allegro  mm  troppo,  now  also  in  F 
minor.     This  lead  -  tO  the  appearance  of  the  second  theme.  moltO  ean- 

le,  r  major,  for  the  strings,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  ;<  third 

theme  ()f  a   highly  energetic  nature,  which  is  much  used  in  the  eiiHti- 

\.    A  ln;i  I  .   h 
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ing  development,  and  also  reappears  in  the  Finale.  The  free  fan- 
tasia is  long  and  elaborate.  Then  there  is  a  return  of  the  theme  of 
the  introduction,  which  is  now  given  out  fortissimo  and  in  canonic 
imitation  between  the  bass  (trombones,  tuba,  and  basses)  and  a 
middle  voice  (trumpets  and  cornets)  against  full  harmony  in  the 
rest  of  the  orchestra.  The  theme  of  the  Allegro  non  troppo  is  re- 
sumed, and  leads  to  the  end  of  the  first  movement. 

II.  Allegretto,  B-flat  minor,  3-4.  The  movement  begins  with 
pizzicato  chords  for  the  string  orchestra  and  harp.  The  theme,  of  a 
gentie  and  melancholy  character,  is  sung  by  the  English  horn.  The 
first  period  is  completed  by  clarinet,  horn,  and  flute.  The  violins 
then  announce  a  second  theme,  dolce  cantabile,  in  B-flat  major.  The 
English  horn  and  other  wind  instruments  take  up  fragments  of  the 
first  motive,  in  B-flat  minor.  Now  comes  a  new  part,  which  the  com- 
poser himself  characterizes  as  a  scherzo.  The  theme,  of  lively 
nature,  but  pianissimo,  is  given  to  the  first  violins.  Clarinets  intone 
a  theme  against  the  restless  figuration  of  the  violins,  and  this  is 
developed  with  various  modulations  until  the  opening  theme  returns, 
first  in  G  minor,  then  in  C  minor.  Then  the  whole  opening  section, 
announced  by  the  English  horn,  is  combined  with  the  chief  theme  of 
the  scherzo,  given  to  the  violins. 

III.  Finale :  Allegro  non  troppo,  2-2.  After  a  few  energetic  in- 
troductory measures  the  chief  theme  appears,  dolce  cantabile,  in 
violoncellos  and  bassoons.  After  the  first  period  of  nearly  sixty 
measures,  a  phrase  in  B  major,  announced  by  the  brass,  is  answered 
by  the  strings.  A  more  sombre  motive  follows  in  violoncellos  and 
basses.  The  opening  theme  of  the  second  movement  now  reappears 
(English  horn),  accompanied  by  a  figure  in  triplets.  The  composer 
gives  this  description  of  the  remainder  of  the  movement:  Develop- 
ment of  the  themes  of  the  Finale.  A  marked  retard  in  the  tempo.  A 
fragment  of  the  opening  theme  of  the  second  movement  alternates 
with  fragments  of  the  sombre  third  theme  of  the  Finale.  Resump- 
tion of  the  original  tempo,  with  a  great  crescendo,  which  ends  in  a 
climax, — the  restatement  of  the  opening  D  major  theme  with  all  pos- 
sible sonority.  The  chief  theme  of  the  second  movement  returns,  also 
with  great  sonority.  The  volume  of  tone  subsides,  and  the  third 
theme  of  the  first  movement  reappears.  This  leads  to  a  coda,  con- 
structed from  the  chief  themes  of  the  first  movement  in  conjunction 
with  the  opening  theme  of  the  Finale. 


SEVENTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.     Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.    Sold  only  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices,  15c.,  35c,  75c,  $1 .25,  at  druggists  or  by  mail 

Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  Price,  30c  at  druggists  or  by  mail 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  8c  SON.  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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HOLMES 

HIMSELF 

m  5  VICTORY 
TRAVELOGUES 

SYMPHONY 
HALL 

5    Friday     Evenings     at    8:15 
5    Saturday  Matinees  at   2:30 

VVC I'M  THE 
"YANKS" 

IN  ENGLAND  -  - 
IN  PARIS 
IN  FRANCE  -  -  - 
AT  THE  FRONT 
IN  ITALY 
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FRIDAY      EVE.. 
SATURDAY  MAT. 

FRIDAY      EVE.. 
SATURDAY  MAT 

FRIDAY      EVE.. 
SATURDAY  MAT. 

FRIDAY      EVE.. 
SATURDAYMAT„ 

FRIDAY    EVE* 

SATURDAY  MAT., 


JANUARY    10 
.  JANUARY    II 

JANUARY    17 
.  JANUARY    18 

JANUARY    24 
.  JANUARY    25 

JANUARY    31 
FEBRUARY     1 

FEBRUARY    7 

I  I.KRUARY     8 


SALF.  OF  (  PICKETS  open.  MONDAY.   DECEMBER  30.  and  closes  SAT- 

UR  \KV  4. 

I  I'   KFT,   for   ritfirr  Course,  securing  to  thr  hol.hr  thr  same  reserved  seat  at 
each  of  the  five  TfwIoglMi  of  the  tame  Course.  $4.00.  $3.00  and  $2.50. 
fGl  E    TH  KETS,  $1.00.  75c.  and  50c..  w;ll    be  on  sale  on  and  after   MONDAY. 

JANUARY  6 

n  day  of  each  Travelogue. 

panied  \>y  cheque.  will  receive  attention   in   the   order  of   their 
|UaV  sale.      Ticket!  Will  be  mailed  at  purchaser's  riak 
if  order  ii  accompanied  by  stamped  and  self  addressr.l  envelope, 

WAR    TAX    WILL   HI     ADDED    It)   AIH>\I     I'KK'ES. 
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JHE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  VOLUME  OF  FOLK  SONGS  EVER  PUBLISHED 


=    By  MARCELLA  SEMBRICH  = 

PRICE,  $1.25  POSTPAID 

Marcella  Sembrich  was  the  first  among  great  singers  to  reveal  the 
treasures  of  folk  song,  and  her  knowledge  of  these  gems  from  many 
lands  is  most  extensive.  Moreover,  she  has  had  practical  experi- 
ence of  those  which  were  grateful  to  the  singer  and  pleasing  to 
delighted  audiences.  That  she  has  grouped  her  favorites  in  this 
attractive  volume  is  a  boon  to  all  music-lovers;  and  singers  who 
are  increasingly  using  folk  songs  on  their  programs  will  profit  by 
Mme.  Sembrich' s  inspired  enterprise. 

A  new  catalog  REPRESENTATIVE  SONGS  BY  AMERICAN  COMPOSERS 

will  be  sent  free  on  request 


Note  Our  New  Address 


178-9  TREMONT  STREET 


ORDER  OF  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 


M^^^^^^^^^^e^eee^^^e^e^M 


CONCERT-MASTER 
BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Will  accept  a  limited  number  of  pupils 

For  particulars,  address 

Miss  JEAN  TELL 

Hemenway  Hotel,  Boston 


Owing  to  the  war  and  the  danger  of  going  abroad,  which  she  did  for  seventeen  con- 
secutive seasons,  she  consumes  that  time  by  making  up  a  large  assortment  of  trimmed 
hats  for  her  department  of  no  two  alike  in  line,  color  and  material  at 

$5.00  DOLLARS  $6.60 

480  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
In  the  block  of  the  Brunswick  Hotel 
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LEWANDOS 

Americas  Greatest 

CLEANSERS 

DYERS 
LAUNDERERS 

Cdhibridge  Shop 
1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 


Harvard  Shop 

BOSTON  SHOPS 

284  Boyliton  Street                   17  Temple  Place 

BROOKLINE  SHOP 

248  Huntington  Avenue 

WATERTOWN  SHOP 

1310  Beacon  Street 

29  State  Street 

1    Galen  Street 

Coolidge   Corner 

79  Summer  Street 

at   Work* 

Alto   MALDEN 

SALEM                         LYNN 

LOWELL 

F1TCHBURG 

FALL  RIVER           WORCESTER 

SPRINGFIELD 

briix.eport 

NEWPOKI                    NEW  HAVEN 

WATERBURY 

PROVIDENCE 

AIJ1ANY                   PHILADELPHIA 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

I  \i<  luiRct   called  for  and   delivered  by  our  own    trucks 
I  Alii .1   HID    1829 

YOU    CAN    RELY    ON    LEWANDOS" 
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SANDERS  THEATRE  ::  CAMBRIDGE 


Thursday   Evening,  January    16,    1919 

AT  EIGHT 


HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 


Viol 


in 


TICKETS,  $1  EACH 

ON  SALE  AT  KENT'S  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 

HARVARD  SQUARE,  CAMBRIDGE 
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UeK^oven  s 

vveading    JVlarch 

DIGNIFIED  .-.  BEAUTIFUL 

Organ    .     .     .     6oc.  net 
Piano     .     .     .     6oc  net 
Orchestra   .       $1.00  net 

The  Boston  <^Music  Qo. 

26  WEST  STREET    .    .    TEL.  BEACH  1561 

iwiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiihiiiiniiuuiiii.*:: 


HOTEL  PURITAN 

390   Commonwealth  Avenue,  near  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Surface  Lines  and  Subway  Station 


(Ebr  9tfitmrtttir  fBnHtim  ISmtHP 


A  high-class  hotel  with  modest  rates 

Some  globe  trotter*  have  been  good  enough  to  say  that  the  Puritan 
is  one  of  the  most  homdike  and  attractive  hotels  in  the  world. 
The   illustrated  booklet  of  the  Hotel  will  be  mailed  on  request.  P.  P.  Costello.  Manager 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


JOHN  LANE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Madame  Claire  Forbes  DeMailly 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 
SOLO  AND  ENSEMBLE   PLAYING 

Studio.  3  Durham  Street 


iAj-tyCc^u^) 


"t^L^tr 


BASSO 

Voi  i.ilist   and  CoftCl] 

STUDIO:   246  !  TON  AVKNUE 


•mi  oiST  wun  nn 

I  Lndel  and  Haydn  and  Cecilia  Societies, 

Boston    (tCO  Ukd  f""r  engagements  respectively) 

Apollo   Club.  Chicago 
Philharmonic   Club.   Minneapolis 
Baltimore   Oratorio  Society,  etc. 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE,  ORGAN,  HARMONY  AND 
APPRECIATION  OF  MUSIC 

6  NEWBURY  STREET       -        -        -    -   -        -        -        -       BOSTON 

TEACHER  OF  THE   HARP 

RIFT    A      QlfAW  CLASSES  IN  ENSEMBLE 

IE,  i    A.   MAW  EAR-TRAINING,  THEORY  OF  MUSIC 

Address,  236  BAY  STATE  ROAD,  BOSTON 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


GEORGES  LONGY 


Director 


COACHING,  VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  ENSEMBLE,  PIANO,  VIOLIN, 

'CELLO,  HARP,  FLUTE,  OBOE,  CLARINET,  BASSOON,  TRUMPET,  SOLFEGGIO. 

HARMONY,  COUNTERPOINT,  COMPOSITION,  RHYTHMIC-GYMNASTICS 


CLASSES  AND  PRIVATE  LESSONS  FOR  BEGINNERS 
AND  ADVANCED  PUPILS 


Medals  and  Diplomas  Presented  to  Solfeggio  Pupils  at  Public  Exercises  at  End  of  School  Year 


FOR    ALL    PARTICULARS    APPLY 

LONGY  SCHOOL      -     -     103  Hemenway  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  497 1-M 
Daily,  9  to  12  a.m.,  2  to  5  p.m.  (Sundays  excepted) 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Class  Lessons  will  be  held  in  connection  with  Piano  work 

282  DARTMOUTH  STREET 


Telephone,  Back  Bay  5958-J 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  Used 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

311  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY  SQ. 
51   BRATTLE   STREET,   CAMBRIDGE 

Pupil  of  Shakspeare,  London.  Cortesi,  Florence 
Send  for  a  copy  of  "Notes   on  the  Old  Italian  Method' 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  DIPLOMAS 
Author  of 

"'Vocal  Art  as  Nature  Intended,"  "Essay  on  the  Art  of  Singing,"  "Health  and  Breath  Culture" 
Vocal  Studio,  202  Huntington  Chambers,  30  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston.      Phone  Back  Bay  3932 

Send  for  circular  pertaining  to  Mr.  Grant's  Pen  Works  on  Singing,  which  also  gives  details  of  his  teaching  and  of 
one  of  his  many  noted  pupils  who  was  given  a  proud  title  by  "Melba,  the  World-famous  Grand  Opera  Singer." 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


Miss  ALICE  HUTCHINS  BA* 

PIANIST  INSTRUCTION 

The  principles  of  Leschetizky  presented  in  a  definite  and  comprehensive  manner 

STUDIO,  HOTEL  HEMENWAY.  BOSTON 

Telephone.  Back  Bay  3180 
TWELFTH  SEASON 

AMERICAN  STRING  QUARTETTE 


CERTRUDE  MARSHALL.  Violin 
RUTH  STICJCNEY.  Violin 

Telephone.  Beach  4197 


ADELINE  PACKARD.  Viola 
HAZEL  LAFRICAIN.  'Cello 
Management  A.  H.  HANDLEY 

160  Boylston  Street.  Boston 


MISS  MINNIE  HAYDEN 

VOICE  BUILDING 

SONG  INTERPRETATION.  CONCERT 
RECITAL  AND  REPERTOIRE  WORK 

Steinert  Hall      -      BOSTON 


ETHEL  DAMON  CLARK 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

STUDIO       -       -      23  STEINERT  HALL 
BOSTON 


Miss   PRISCILLA   WHITE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

602  PIERCE  BUILDING 
COPLEY  SQUARE        -        -        BOSTON 


Miss  Bertha  Wesselhoeft  Swift 

Soprano  and  Teacher  of  Singing 
Studio    -     609  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston 

Telephone.  Back  Bay  5151  W 


HELEN  ALLEN  HUNT 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 


Teacher  of  Singing 
No.  509  Pierce  Building      .      ■      , 


Boston 


Mr. HARRIS  S.SHAW 

PIANO,  ORGAN,  HARMONY  and 
INTERPRETATION 

Room  417,  Huntington  Chambers 
30  Huntington  Avenue.   Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone.  Back  Bnv  4654-M 


Bertha  Cushing  Child 

ALICE  BATES  RICE 

CONTRALTO 

SOPANO   SOLOIST 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

TEACHER  of  SINGING 

ii  i;lOS.  6  NEWBURY  STREET 

Lang  Studio       ....      6  Newbury  Street 

ELIZABETH  SIEDOFF 

AMI  .  NISTamLV  COMPANIST 

A     ■,   i  .-■     r   ,  r  <  •'  i      •  i  .r   ,,(    t  Ik-    hh.ii    modern  idea*  in 

ptaiv  tr<  hn.'        I  'r  mrrd  and    l'.vliTi'l 
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The  world  needs  music  more  when  it's  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
notion  of."— JOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.  It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that 
appeals  to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  of  the  home,  the 
instrument  that  should  be  in  every  household.  And  the  greatest 
among  pianos  is  the  STEINWAY,  prized  and  cherished  throughout 
the  wide  world  by  all  lovers  of  good  music.  Or.  in  the  words  of  a 
well-known  American  writer:  "Wherever  human  hearts  are  sad  or 
glad,  and  songs  arc  sung,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  keys  respond  to 
loves  caress,  there  is  known,  respected,  revered  loved-  the  name 
and  fame  of  STEINWAY." 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application 

Sold  on   convenient  paymuitt 
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COMING   EVENTS  at  SYMPHONY  HALL 

SUN.  AFT. 
JAN.  19 
AT  3.30 

Galli-Curci 

Tickets.  $1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50— plus  war  tax 

SUN.  AFT. 
JAN.  26 
AT  3.30 

PIANOFORTE  RECITAL 
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AT  3.30 

John  McCormack 

THE  WORLDS  GREATEST  CONCERT  TENOR 

Tickets,  $1.00.  $1  JO.  and  $2.00    plus  war  tax 
On   sale  now 
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Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 
HENRI   RABAUD,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  16 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven 
Converse 


Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  3,  Op.  72 


"The  Mystic  Trumpeter,"  Orchestral  Fantasy, 
Op.  19  (after  the  Poem  of  Walt  Whitman) 


Mendelssohn  .         .         .  '     .        Concerto  for*  Violin  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.     Allegro  molto  appassionato. 

II.  Andante. 
III.     Allegretto  non  troppo;  Allegro  molto  vivace. 


Giles  Farnaby  and  anonymous 
English  composers 

Maestoso.         Moderate 

Lalo        .        .        . 


Suite  of  the  XVIth  Century 
(Arranged  by  Henri  Rabaud) 

Allegro.         Andante.        Maestoso. 

Rhapsody  for  Orchestra  in  A 


SOLOIST 
FREDRIC  FRADKIN 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Converse's  Orchestral  Fantasy 


A 


OvBftTUBl  T0  t<L«ONORlw  No.  3,  Op.  72  .     .     .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  P.onn,  December  10  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven's  opera  "Fidelio,  bder  die  Eheliche  tiebe,w  with  text 

adapted  freely  by  do/Ad"  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  of  Bouilly 
("Leonore;  ou  L'Amour  Conjugal,"  a  "i'ait  histor^que"  in  two  acts 

and  in  prose,  music  by  Gaveaux,  Opera-Comique.  Paris,  February 
19,  L798),  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna, 
November  20,  1S(J5,  with  Anna  Pauline  Milder,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Hauptmann.  as  the  heroine.  The  other  parts  were  taken  as  follows: 
Don  Fernando,  Weinkopf ;  Don  Pizarro,  Meier;  Florestan,  Demmer; 
Rocco,  Rothe;  Marzelline  (sic),  Miss  Muller;  Jacquino,  Cach6; 
Wachehanptniann,  Meister.    We  quote  from  the  original  bill. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  was  the  overture  played  at  the  first  perform- 
ance in  Vienna.  The  opera  was  withdrawn,  revised,  and  produced 
again  on  March  2!*.  1806,  when  "Leonore"  No.  3,  a  remodelled  form 
of  No.  2,  was  played  as  the  overture.  The  opera  was  performed 
twice,  and  then  withdrawn.  There  was  talk  of  a  performance  at 
Prague  in  1807,  and  Beethoven  wrote  for  it  a  new  overture,  in  which 
he  retained  the  theme  drawn  from  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens 
Friihlingstagen,"  but  none  of  the  other  material  used  in  Nos.  2  and 
3.  The  opera  was  not  performed,  and  the  autograph  of  the  over- 
ture disappeared.  "Fidelio"  was  revived  at  Vienna  in  ISM.  and  for 
this  performance  Beethoven  wrote  the  "Fidelio'1  overture.  We  know 
from  his  diary  that  he  "rewrote  and  bettered"  the  opera  by  work 
from  Hard]  to  May  L6  of  that  year. 

The  dress  rehearsal  was  on  May  22,  but  the  promised  overture 
was  not  ready.  On  the  20th  OX  21st  licet  hoven  was  dining  at  a 
tavern  with  his  friend  Bartolini.  After  the  meal  was  over,  Beethoven 
took  a  bill  of  fare,  drew  lines  on  the  back  M'  it,  and  began  to  write. 
"Come,   let    us  go,M  said    P>;irtolini.     "No,  wait   a   while:    I    have  the 

scheme  of  my  overture/'  answered  Beethoven,  and  he  sat  until  he 
had  finished  his  sketches.    Nor  was  he  at  the  dress  rehearsal*    They 

waited  for  him  a  long  time,  then  went  to  his  lodgings.  He  was 
asleep  in  bed.  A  cup  and  wine  ami  biscuits  were  near  him, 
and  sheets  of  the  overture  were  on  the  bed  and  the  lloor.  The 
candle  was  burnt  out.  It  was  impossihle  to  use  the  new  overture, 
which  was  not  even  finished,     Srhindler  said  a  Leonore  overture  was 

played.    According  to  Seyfried  the  overture  used  was  that  to  "The 

Ruins  <-i   Alliens,"  and  his  \  iew  is  now  accepted,  although  Treitsche 

asserted  th.it  tin-  "Prometheus"  pverture  was  the  one  chosen.  After 

ihovcn's   deatli   a    score  id  an   overture   in   C   was   found   among 

manuHcriptH.      h    was   not    ;m   autograph   score,   as    I    have  said, 

but    it    was    bought    b\     Tobias    llaslingcr   at    the   sab;  of    Heethoven's 


effects  in  November,  1827.  This  score  was  not  dated,  but  a  first 
violin  part  bore  the  words  in  the  composer's  handwriting:  "Over- 
tura  in  C,  charakteristische  Ouverture.  Violino  Imo."  This  work 
was  played  at  Vienna  at  a  concert  given  by  Bernhard  Romberg, 
February  7,  1828,  and  it  was  then  described  as  a  "grand  character- 
istic overture"  by  Beethoven.  It  was  identified  later,  and  circum- 
stances point  to  1807  as  the  date  of  composition.  The  overture 
was  published  in  1832  or  1833. 

The  order,  then,  of  these  overtures,  according  to  the  time  of 
composition,  is  now  supposed  to  be  "Leonore"  No. '2,  "Leonore"  No. 
3,  "Leonore"  No.  1,  "Fidelio."  But  the  manager  of  the  theatre  and 
friends  of  Beethoven  insisted  with  equal  force  on  "Fidelio,"  be- 
cause the  same  story  had  been  used  by  Gaveaux  ("Leonore,"  Opera- 
Comique,  Paris,  1798)  and  Paer  ("Leonore,"  Dresden,  1805). 

It  is  said  that  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  rewritten  because  certain 
passages  given  to  the  wood-wind  troubled  the  players.  Others  say 
it  was  too  difficult  for  the  strings  and  too  long,  In  No.  2,  as  well 
as  in  No.  3,  the  chief  dramatic  stroke  is  the  trumpet  signal,  which 
announces  the  arrival  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  confounds  Pizarro, 
and  saves  Florestan  and  Leonore. 

The  "Fidelio"  overture  is  the  one  generally  played  before  per- 
formances of  the  opera  in  Germany,  although  Weingartner  has 
tried  earnestly  to  restore  "Leonore"  No.  2  to  that  position.  "Leonore" 
No.  3  is  sometimes  played  between  the  acts.  The  objection  to  this 
is  that  the  trumpet  episode  of  the  prison  will  then  discount  the 
dramatic  effect  when  it  comes  in  the  following  act,  nor  does  the 
joyous  ending  of  the  overture  prepare  the  hearer  for  the  lugubrious 
scene  with  Florestan's  soliloquy.  Hans  von  Bulow  therefore  per- 
formed the  overture  No.  3  at  the  end  of  the  opera.  Zumpe  did  like- 
wise at  Munich.  They  argued  with  Wagner  that  this  overture  was 
the  quintessence  of  the  opera,  "the  complete  and  definite  synthesis 
of  that  drama  that  Beethoven  had  dreamed  of  writing."  There  has 
been  a  tradition  that  the  overture  should  be  played  between  the 
scenes  of  the  second  act.  This  was  done  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
London,  in  1851,  when  Ferdinand  Hiller  conducted  and  Sophie 
Cruvelli  took  the  part  of  Leonora ;  *  and  when  "Fidelio"  was  per- 
formed at  the  Theatre  Italien,  Paris,  in  1852  and  1869,  the  over- 
ture was  played  before  the  last  scene,  which  was  counted  a  third 
,  act.     Mottl  and  Mahler   accepted  this  tradition.     The  objection 

*  The  Rev.  John  E.  Cox  says  in  his  "Musical  Recollections"  (London,  1872)  that 
this  production  was  "well-nigh  spoiled  by  the  outrageous  manner  in  which  she  dressed 
the  character  of  Leonora,  which  was  said  to  have  brought  down  a  well-deserved  reproof 
from  the  highest  personage  in  the  land."  Benjamin  Lumley,  then  the  director  of  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  says  nothing  about  this  in  his  "Reminiscences  of  the  Opera"  (London, 
1864)  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  speaks  of  Mme.  Cruvelli's  "well  deserved  and  unquestionable 
triumph."  Her  performance  was  "magnificent,  both  in  singing  and  acting.  The  sym- 
pathies of  the  audience  were  stirred  to  the  quick."  Sims  Reeves  took  the  part  of 
Florestan.  ' 


lias  been  made  to  this  that  after  the  brilliant  peroration,  the  little 
orchestral  introduction  to  the  second  scene  sounds  rather  thin.  To 
meet  the  objection,  a  pause  was  made  for  several  minutes  after  the 
overture. 

The  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  Beethoven's  first  grand  overture;  and 
in  genera]  scope  and  in  the  richness  of  development  it  was  far  in 
advance  of  its  time.  There  is  still  more  pronounced  dramatic  de- 
velopment in  the  No.  3.  The  exceedingly  long  free  fantasia  of  No. 
'2  is  shortened,  and  its  character  is  changed.  In  No.  2,  between 
the  trumpet-calls,  there  is  a  return  to  certain  developments  of  the 
chief  theme.  This  does  not  appear  in  No.  3,  but  there  are  some 
measures  from  the  "Song  of  Thanksgiving"  in  the  scene  in  the 
opera  where  these  trumpet-calls  are  heard,  and  the  return  to  the 
flrsi  theme  occurs  only  after  the  episode  is  over.  The  thematic 
material  of  Nos.  2  and  3  is  practically  the  same,  but  the  differ- 
ences in  treatment  are  great  and  many. 

Overtures  No.  2  and  No.  3  are  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
a  pair  of  kettledrums,  strings. 


"Thi  Mystic  TRUMPETER,"  Orchestral  Fantasy,  Op.  19  (after  the 
POBM  OF  WAltf WHITMAW)      .     .     FREDERICK  SHEPHERD  CONVERTS 

(Bora  at  Newton,  Mass.,  January  r>.  1871;  now  living  at  Westwood,  M 

This  fantasy  was  composed  in  L903  (M  and  completed  in  August 
of  the  Latter  year. 

it  was  performed  Cor  the  lirst  time  i>y  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
at  Philadelphia,  March  3,  -I.  1905.  It  was  performed  by  the  Cin- 
cinii.it i  Symphony  orchestra  n't  Cincinnati.  February  23,  24,  L906, 
and  at  New  York.  April  2,  L906,  at  the  second  concert  of  the  New 
Music  Society  of  America  In  Carnegie  Hall.  The  ftral  performance 
in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra!  January  26,  L907, 
Dr.  Muck-  conductor. 

The  fantasy  Lb  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  Interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  English  born,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two 

bassoons,    double  bassoon,    four    horns,    three    trumpets,    three    1mm- 

bones,  ba  -  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
ogle,  ba  rp,  si  rii 
Whitman's  poem  was  ftrsl  published  in  the  Kansas  Magazine  of 

FVhruui  It    w;is    afterwards    published    by    Whit  man    in    a 

thin  volume  entitled  MAa  e  Strong  Bird  on  Pinions  Free"  (Wash- 
on,  D.C.,  1872).    This  volume  contained  a  prose  preface  of  six 

i-s  dat<d   Washington,  .May  31,   1872,  and  these  poems;  "One 


Song,  America,  before  I  go";  "Souvenirs  of  Democracy";  "As  a 
Strong  Bird  on  Pinions  Free,"  a  Commencement  Poem,  read  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  June  26,  1872,  on  invitation  of  the  United  Literary 
Societies;*  "The  Mystic  Trumpeter";  "O  Star  of  France!"  (1870- 
71)  ;f  "Virginia — the  West";  "By  Broad  Potomac's  Shore";  and 
eight  pages  of  advertisements  of  Whitman's  books,  John  Burroughs's 
•'Notes  on  Walt  Whitman,"  "Foreign  Criticism  on  Walt  Whitman," 
etc.,  forty  pages  in  all. J 

*  "The  Mystic  Trumpeter"  is  here  printed  as  Whitman  wrote  it  and 
published  it  in  "As  a  Strong  Bird."  We  have  followed  Whitman's 
division. 

Mr.  Converse  omitted  an  episode  which  is  here  enclosed  in  brack- 
ets, the  episode  that  refers  to  the  mediaeval  pageant.  "This  because 
I  wished  only  to  use  the  elemental  phrases  of  the  poem:  mystery 
and  peace,  love,  war  or  struggle,  humiliation,  and  finally  joy.  So  I 
divided  the  poem  into  five  parts  and  my  music  follows  this  division. 
Each  section  is  introduced  or  rather  tied  to  the  preceding  one  by 
characteristic  phrases  for  trumpet." 

The  divisions  made  by  Mr.  Converse  are  indicated  by  Koman 
numerals  on  the  side  of  the  page. 

THE     MYSTIC     TRUMPETER. 
1. 

I.      Hark !  some  wild  trumpeter — some  strange  musician, 

Hovering  unseen  in  air,  vibrates  capricious  tunes  to-night. 

I  hear  thee,  trumpeter — listening,  alert,  I  catch  thy  notes, 
Now  pouring,  whirling  like  a  tempest  round  me, 
Now  low,  subdued — now  in  the  distance  lost. 

2. 

Come  nearer,  bodiless  one — haply,  in  thee  resounds 

Some  dead  composer — haply  thy  pensive  life 

Was  fill'd  with  aspirations  high- — unform'd  ideals, 

Waves,  oceans  musical,  chaotically  surging, 

That  now,  ecstatic  ghost,  close  to  me  bending,  thy  cornet  echoing,  pealing, 

Gives  out  to  no  one's  ears  but  mine — but  freely  gives  to  mine, 

That  I  may  thee  translate. 

3. 

Blow,  trumpeter,  free  and  clear — I  follow  thee, 

While  at  thy  liquid  prelude,  glad,  serene, 

The  fretting  world,  the  streets,  the  noisy  hours  of  day,  withdraw ; 

A  holy  calm  descends,  like  dew,  upon  me, 

I  walk  in  cool  refreshing  night,  the  walks  of  Paradise, 

I  scent  the  grass,  the  moist  air,  and  the  roses; 

Thy  song  expands  my  numb'd,  imbonded  spirit — thou  freest,   launch- 

est  me, 
Floating  and  basking  upon  Heaven's  lake. 

*  For  an  interesting  account  of  the  delivery  of  this  poem  see  Bliss  Perry's  "Walt 
Whitman,"  pp.  203-210   (Boston,  1906). 

t  "O  Star  of  France"  was  published  originally  in  the  Galaxy.  Translated  into 
French  by  Jules  Laforgue  :  "Les  Brins  d'Herbes  (traduit  de  l'6tonnant  po&te  am6ricain, 
Walt  Whitman),  'O  fitoile  de  France,'  "  it  was  published  in  La  Vogue  (Paris,  July  5-12, 
1886).  Other  poems  by  Whitman  translated  by  Laforgue  and  published  in  La  Vogue 
were  "Dedication"  and  "A  Woman  waits  for  me." 

$  A.  presentation  copy  of  this  book  with  Whitman's  signature  brought  twelve  dollars 
and  a  half  in  New  York,  April  18,  1906,  at  the  auction  sale  of  Dr.  Burnet's  library. 
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4. 

[Blow  Again,  trumpeter!  and  for  my  sensuous  eyes, 
Bring  the  old  pageants — show  the  feudal  world. 

What  charm  thy  music  works! — thou  makest  pass  before  me, 

Ladies  and  cavaliers  long  dead — barons  are  in  their  castle  halls — the 

troubadours  are  singing; 
:n*d  knights  go  forth  to  redress  wrongs — some  in  quest  of  the  Holy 

Graal  : 
I  see  the  tournament — I  see  the  contestants,  encased  in  heavy  armor, 

seated  00  stately,  champing  horses; 
I  hear  the  shouts — the  sounds  of  blows  and  smiting  steel : 
I  see  the  Crusaders'  tumultuous  armies — Hark !  how  the  cymbals  clang ! 
LoJ  where  the  monks  walk  in  advance,  bearing  the  cross  on  high!] 

5. 

II.      Blow  again,  trumpeter!  and  for  thy  theme, 

Take  now  the  enclosing  theme  of  all — the  solvent  and  the  setting ; 

Lore,  that  is  pulse  of  all — the  sustenance  and  the  pang; 

The  heart  of  man  and  woman  all  for  love ; 

No  other  theme  but  love — knitting,  enclosing,  all-diffusing  love. 

O,  how  the  immortal  phantoms  crowd  around  me! 

I  see  the  vast  alembic  ever  working — I  see  and  know  the  flames  that 

heat  the  world ; 
The  glow,  the  blush,  the  beating  hearts  of  lovers. 

So  blissful  happy  some — and  some  so  silent,  dark,  and  nigh  to  death: 
Love,  that  is  all  the  earth  to  lovers — Love,  that  mocks  time  and  space ; 
Love,  that  is  day  and  night — Love,  that  is  sun  and  moon  and  stars ; 
Love,  that  is  crimson,  sumptuous,  sick  with  perfume ; 
No  other  words,  but  words  of  love — no  other  thought  but  Love. 

6. 
III.      P.low   again,  trumpeter — conjure  war's  wild  alarums. 

Swift  to  thy  spell,  a  shuddering  hum  like  distant  thunder  rolls; 

Lol  where  the  arm'd  men  hasten— Lol  'mid  the  clouds  of  dust,  the  glint 

of  bayonets : 
i    see    the    grime  meed    cahnonlers — I  mark  the  rosy  flash  amid  the 

smoke    i  bear  the  cracking  of  the  guns: 

— Nor    war    alone      thy    fearful    music  -song,    wild    player,    brings    every 

•m  of  fear, 

The   deed-   of   ruthless   brigands      rapine,    murder      1    hear   the   cries   for 

hdp: 

I      ee    ihips    foundering  :it    sea      I    behold   on   deck,   and   below   dock,   the 

terrible  tableaux 

7. 

i v.     0  trumpeter!  metbinkc  i  am  myself  the  Instrument  thou  playeetl 

Thou  melt's!  my  heart,  my  brain    thou  moreet,  drawest,  changes!  them. 

at    will: 

i  dow  thy  Milieu  notes  send  darkness  through  me; 
Thou  ill  cheering  Ugh!     all  bop< 

I  d,   the  overthrown,    Hie   hurt,    the   opprea!    of  the   whole 

tb  j 
I    :  the   tin  ■        <   shame   ami    humiliation    "f   my    rare      l!    beOOIHBf 

all    mi; 

r  humanity     the  wrongs  .if  ngew     hn filed  feuds 
'  PI        : 

i  upon  ••'ii  i"~!  I  ' he  foe  victorious  ! 

•  be  ruin-  Prid<  mi  baken  to  t he  last  : 

ition,  to  t io 

m 


8. 

V.      Now,  trumpeter,  for  thy  close, 

Vouchsafe  a  higher  strain  than  any  yet ; 
Sing  to  my  soul — renew  its  languishing  faith  and  hope ; 
Rouse  up  my  slow  belief — give  me  some  vision  of  the  future; 
Give  me,  for  once,  its  prophecy  and  joy. 

O  glad,  exulting,  culminating  song! 

A  vigor  more  than  earth's  is  in  thy  notes ! 

Marches  of  victory — man  disenthralls — the  conqueror  at  last! 

Hymns  to  the  universal  God,  from  universal  Man — all  joy ! 

A  reborn  race  appears — a  perfect  World,  all  joy! 

Women  and  Men,  in  wisdom,  innocence  and  health — all  joy ! 

Riotous,  laughing  bacchanals,  fill'd  with  joy ! 

Wrar,  sorrow,  suffering  gone — The  rank  earth  purged — nothing  but  joy 

left ! 
The  ocean  fill'd  with  joy — the  atmosphere  all  joy! 
Joy !  Joy !  in  freedom,  worship,  love !  Joy  in  the  ecstasy  of  life ! 
Enough  to  merely  be !    Enough  to  breathe ! 
Joy !  Joy !  all  over  Joy ! 


Concerto  in  E  minor,  for  Violin,  Op.  64. 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Leipsic,  November  4,  1847.) 

Mendelssohn  in  his  youth  composed  a  violin  concerto  with  ac- 
companiment of  stringed  instruments,  also  a  concerto  for  violin 
and  pianoforte  (1823)  with  the  same  sort  of  accompaniment.  These 
works  were  left  in  manuscript.  It  was  at  the  time  that  he  was  put 
into  jackets  and  trousers.  Probably  these  works  were  played  at 
the  musical  parties  at  the  Mendelssohn  house  in  Berlin  on  alternate 
Sunday  mornings.  Mendelssohn  took  violin  lessons  first  with  Carl 
Wilhelm  Henning  and  afterwards  with  Eduard  Rietz,*  for  whom  he 
wrote  this  early  violin  concerto.  When  Mendelssohn  played  any 
stringed  instrument,  he  preferred  the  viola. 

As  early  as  1838  Mendelssohn  conceived  the  plan  of  composing 
a  violin  concerto  in  the  manner  of  the  one  in  E  minor,  for  on 
July  30  he  wrote  to  Ferdinand  David:  "I  should  like  to  write  a 
violin  concerto  for  you  next  winter.  One  in  E  minor  is  running  in 
my  head,  and  the  beginning  does  not  leave  me  in  peace."  On  July 
24  of  the  next  year  he  wrote  from  Hochheim  to  David,  who  had 
pressed  him  to  compose  the  concerto :  "It  is  nice  of  you  to  urge  me 
for  a  violin  concerto!  I  have  the  liveliest  desire  to  write  one  for 
you,  and  if  I  have  a  few  propitious  days  here,  I'll  bring  you  some- 
thing. But  the  task  is  not  an  easy  one.  You  demand  that  it  should 
be  brilliant,  and  how  is  such  a  one  as  I  to  do  this?  The  whole 
of  the  first  solo  is  to  be  for  the  E  string !" 

The  concerto  was  composed  in  1844  and  completed  on  September 
16  of  that  year  at  Bad  Soden,  near  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  David 
received  the  manuscript  in  November.    Many  letters  passed  between 

*  Mendelssohn  spelled  this  musician's  name  "Ritz."  They  were  intimate  friends. 
Born  in  1802  in  Berlin,  Rietz  died  there  in  1832.  He  played  in  the  Royal  Orchestra  and 
was  a  tenor  in  the  Singakademie.  In  1826  he  founded  and  conducted  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  His  career  as  a  violin  virtuoso  was  cut  short  by  a  nervous  affection  of  the 
left  hand. 
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the  composer  and  the  violinist.  David  gave  advice  freely.  Men- 
delssohn took  time  in  revising  and  polishing.  Even  after  the  score 
was  sent  to  the  publishers  in  December  there  were  more  changes. 
David  is  largely  responsible  for  the  cadenza  as  it  now  stands. 

The  parts  were  published  in  June,  1845;  the  score  in  April,  1862. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettle- 
drums, and  strings. 

Mendelssohn  played  parts  of  the  concerto  on  the  pianoforte  to 
his  friends;  the  whole  of  it  to  Moscheles  at  Bad  Soden. 

The  first  performance  was  from  manuscript  at  the  twentieth 
Oewandhaus  concert  in  Leipsic,  March  13,  1845.  Ferdinand  David 
was  the  violinist.  Niels  W.  Gade  conducted.  Mendelssohn  did  not 
leave  Frankfort.  At  this  concert  Beethoven's  music  to  "The  Ruins 
of  Athens"  w^as  performed,  and  the  programme  stated  that  the 
greater  portion  of  it  was  still  unpublished. 

The  concerto  is  in  three  connected  movements.  The  first,  Allegro 
molto  appassionato,*  E  minor,  '2'2,  begins  immediately  after  an 
introductory  measure  with  the  first  theme  given  out  by  the  solo 
violin.  This  theme  is  developed  at  length  by  the  solo  instrument, 
which  then  goes  on  with  cadenza-like  passage-work,  after  which  the 
theme  is  repeated  and  developed  as  a  tutti  by  the  full  orchestra. 
The  second  theme  is  first  given  out  pianissimo  in  harmony  by  clari- 
aetfl  and  flutes  over  a  sustained  organ-point  in  the  solo  instrument. 
The  chief  theme  is  used  in  the  development  which  begins  in  the 
solo  violin.  The  brilliant  solo  cadenza  ends  with  a  series  of  arpeg- 
gios, which  continue  on  through  the  whole  announcement  of  the  first 
theme  by  orchestral  strings  and  wind.  The  conclusion  section  is  in 
regular  form.  There  is  no  pause  between  this  movement  and  the 
Andante 

The  first  section  of  the  Andante,  C  major,  6-8,  is  a  development 
of*  the  first  theme  sung  by  the  solo  violin.  The  middle  part  is  taken 
up  with  the  development  of  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  agitated 
melody.    The  third  part  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  with  the  melody 

in  the  solo  violin,  but  with  a  different  accompaniment.     Mendelssohn 

originally  intended  the  accompaniment  (strings)  to  the  first  theme 

to  he  played    pizsicatO,      He  wrote  to   David:   "I    intended   to  write 

in  this  way,  bul  something  or  other-:   l  don't  know  what— -prevented 


me." 


The  Finale  opens  with'  a  s]\ov\  Introduction,  Allegretto  non 
troppo,  E  minor,  f  i.  The  main  body  of  the  Finale,  Allegro  molto 
ce,  i<  major,  I  I.  begins  with  calls  on  horns,  trumpets,  bassoons, 
drums,  ai  I  by  arpeggios  of  the  solo  violin  and   tremolos  in 

tin-  The  chief  theme  of  the  rondo  is  announced  by  the  solo 

Instruments.  'The  <>r<  I  estra  has  ;i  second  theme.  B  major;  the  violin 
one  in  <;  major,  in  the  recapitulation  section  the  fortissimo  second 
gain,  this  time  in  E  major.    There  is  a  brilliant  coda. 

Joseph  Burke,  the  actor,  played  the  concerto  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  New  fork,  November  -i.  1849. 

<•  Indication   in   tlio  original   *<•<•  re  Is   Atlotrro  con   fo< 


Suite  of  the  XVIth  Century,  Arranged  by  Henri  Rabaud  from 
Music  Found  in  a  Virginal  Book  of  Queen  Elizabeth 

Giles  Farnaby  and  Anonymous  English  Composers 

Mr.  Rabaud  has  arranged  three  orchestral  Suites  from  his  music 
for  the  performances  of  Lucien  Nepoty's  version  of  Shakespeare's 
comedy  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  at  the  Theatre  Antoine  in  Paris  in 
the  season  of  1916-17.  The  stage  music  itself  was  derived  from 
the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book,  one  of  several  MS.  collections  of 
clavier  music  and  arrangements  for  the  clavier  which  were  brought 
together  in  Elizabethan  times.  This  book  was  written  at  some  time 
between  1600  and  1620.  The  earliesf  mention  of  it  is  1740,  when 
the  book  belonged  to  Dr.  Pepusch.  Robert  Bremer  bought  it  in 
1762  at  the  sale  of  Pepusch's  collection  and  gave  it  to  Viscount 
Fitzwilliam,  who,  dying  in  1816,  bequeathed  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge  the  annual  interest  on  £100,000  in  money,  paintings, 
books,  engravings,  etc.  The  MS.  book,  formerly  and  erroneously 
called  "Queen  Elizabeth's,"  was  in  his  collection  of  music.  The 
contents  of  the  book  edited  by  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland  and  W.  Barclay 
Squire  were  published  in  1899.  The  volume  is  fully  discussed  by 
E.  W.  Naylor  in  "An  Elizabethan  Virginal  Book"  (London  and  New 
York,  1905). 

Mr.  Rabaud  has  orchestrated  the  Suites  for  concert  use,  using 
instruments  that  are  not  anachronistic.  The  Third  Suite  is  scored 
for  four  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  harps,  organ,  and 
strings.  The  Suites  are  as  yet  in  manuscript,  and  the  present  per- 
formances are  the  first  of  any  one  of  the  three. 

I.  Maestoso,  B-flat  major.     Anonymous  composer. 

II.  Moderato,  E-flat  minor.  By  Giles  Farnaby.*  From  his 
"Daphne"  (Fitzwilliam  Book,  II.,  12). 

III.  Allegro.  By  Giles  Farnaby.  From  "Pawles  Wharf e"  (Fitz- 
william Book,  II.,  17). 

IV.  Andante.  Anonymous  composer.  C  major — with  middle 
section  in  C  minor. 

V.  Maestoso.    A  repetition  of  No.  I. 

Farnaby's  "Meridian  Alman"  is  used  in  Scheinpflug's  "Overture 
to  a  Comedy  of  Shakespeare." 

*  Giles  Farnaby  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Truro.  He  began  the  study  of  music 
about  1580,  was  living  in  London  in  1589,  was  graduated  at  Oxford  as  Bachelor  of 
Music,  July  7,  1592.  He  was  one  of  the  ten  composers  employed  by  Thomas  Este  to 
harmonize  tunes  for  his  Book  of  Psalms  (1592).  In  1598  he  published  "Canzonets  to 
four  "voices  with  a  song  of  eight  parts."  He  also  contributed  harmonies  to  some  tunes  in 
Ravenscroft's  Psalter  (1621).  There  are  more  than  fifty  pieces  by  him  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Virginal  Book.  To  quote  Naylor  :  "From  them  it  may  be  gathered  that  he  was  a  more 
clever  player  than  Byrd,  though  nowhere  near  Bull  in  this  respect.  In  sentiment 
and  musical  feeling  Giles  Farnaby's  music  is  comparable  with  Byrd's." 
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Rhapsody  in  A  maStob  fob  Orchestra Edouard  Lalo 

(Born  at  Lille  on  January  27,  1823 :  died  at  Paris  on  April  22,  1892.) 

Lalo.  encouraged  by  the  success  pf  his  Symphonie  Espagnole  for 
violin  and  orchestra,  produced  at  a  Chatelet  concert  in  Paris  in 
L874,  composed  a  Fantaisie  Norvegienhe  for  violin  and  orchestra 
which  was  performed  with  Paolo  de  Sarasate,  as  violinist,  with 
great  success  in  Germany. 

This  Fantaisie  Norvegienne,  in  reality  a  Suite,  consisted  of  three 
movements:  an  Allegretto,  an  Andante  and  an  Allegro  followed  by 
a  Presto.  It  met  with  so  great  favor  that  Lalo  conceived  the  idea 
of  transforming  it  into  a  purely  orchestral  work.  He  retained  the 
tirst  movement  and  then  added  a  new  movement;  a  Presto,  which 
contained,  as  an  episode,  a  theme  taken  from  the  Andante  of  the 
Fantaisie.  The  Rhapsody  was  performed  for  the  Gbrst  time  at  a 
concert  of  the  Societe  Rationale  in  Faris,  April  20,  L879.  It  was 
performed  at  one  of  Colonne's  concerts  at  the  Chatelet,  Paris,  Octo- 
ber :ii;.  1879. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Mr.  (iericke  conductor,  on  December  22,  1888. 

The  Rhapsody,  dedicated  t<>  Edouard  Oolonne,  is  scored  for  these 
instruments:  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  ophicleide  (bass 
tuhai.  kettledrums,  bass*  drain,  tambourine,  triangle,  harp,  and 
st  rings, 

The  Rhapsody  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  tirst  begins,  Andan- 
tino.  A  major.  6-8,  with  thematic  material  exposed  chiefly  by  the 
st  rings  leading  into  the  main  body  of  the  sect  ion,  Allegret  l<>.  A  major, 
L!  1.  The  chief  theme  is  given  to  the  clarinets,  then  taken  ap  by  the 
first  violins,  with  pizzicato  accompaniment  for  the  strings  ami 
chords   for  the   harp. 

The   subject    of   the   second    part,    Presto.    I)    minor,   3  L    is    loudly 

announced  by  the  trumpets,  witty  the  end  of  each  phrase  punctuated 
by  two  full  orchestra]  chords.    This  motif  is  a  Scandinavian  dance 

i iiih-  which  Greig  employed  in  the  first  number  of  "Aus  dem  Yolks- 

b'hon."    a    set     of    pianoforte    pieces.      A    broader    theme    is    on    the 

ring   of   the   violins   with    horns.      Note   also   the  gay   subject    for 

the    Huh-    in    BtaCCatO    triplets,    also    the   subject    for   1  he    llutcs    with 

pizzicato  accompaniment  in  the  strings,  ami  a  stroke  of  the  triangle 
to  m.i H;  t he  measures. 
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BUT  OF  PERMANENT  WORTH 


High,  medium  and  low'voice 
By  JAMES  H.  ROGERS 

Price  32  cents,  postpaid 
Sung  by:  JOHN  McCORMACK  * 

'reinald  WERRENRATH 


High  and  medium  voice 
By  CECIL  FORSYTH 

Price  27  cents,  postpaid 
Sung  by:  REINALD  WERRENRATH 


High,  medium  and  low  voice 
By  KENNETH  M.MURCHISON 

Price  32  cents,  postpaid 
Sung  by:  REINALD  WERRENRATH 
HOWARD  WHITE 


Baritone  and  bass 
By  WILLIAM  ARMS  FISHER 

Price  32  cents,  postpaid 
Sung  by:  REINALD  WERRENRATH 
HOWARD  WHITE 


High,  medium  and  low  voice 
By  A.  H.  BEHREND 

Price  32  cents,  postpaid 
Sung  by:  HOWARD  WHITE 


New  catalogs,  REPRESENTATIVE  SONGS  BY  AMERICAN  COMPOSERS, 
and  FRENCH  MUSIC,  will  be  sent  on  request. 

*  Management  of  Charles  L.  Wagner. 


178-179  TREMONT  STREET 

ORDER  OF  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 


For  particulars,  address 

Miss  JEAN  TELL 

Hemenway  Hotel,  Boston 


Owing  to  the  war  and  the  danger  of  going  abroad,  which  she  did  for  seventeen  con- 
secutive seasons,  she  consumes  that  time  by  making  up  a  large  assortment  of  trimmed 
hats  for  her  department  of  no  two  alike  in  line,  color  and  material  at 

$5.00         DOLLARS  $6.60 

480  Boylston  Street,  Boston 
In  the  block  of  the  Brunswick  Hotel 
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LEWA 


O 


Americas  Greatest 


CLEANSERS 

DYERS 
LAUNDERERS 

Cambridge  Shop 
1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 


Harvard  Shop 

BOSTON  SHOPS 

284  Boyltton  Street                   17  Temple  Place 

BROOKI.1NE  SHOP 

248  Huntington  Avenue 

WATER  I'OWN  SHOP 

ii  Street 

29  State  Strrrt 

1    Cairn    Street 

Coottdge  Comer 

79  Summrr  Street 

at    Worki 

'/,o    MALL! 

l.M                          !/>NN 

LOWELL 

I  II'  III'.' 

I  A I  I    RIVER            WORCESTER 

SPRINGFIELD 

BRIDGEPORT 

NEWPOR1                 NEW  HAVEN 

WATEKBURY 

A1.P.ANY                        PHILAD1  l-I'MIA 

NEW  YORK  t  ii  v 

l'a  illrd  for   and   dclitertd  by   <>ur   MM    titi<k* 

I.   IAUI  I.  IIIJ)    1829 

YOU    CAN    RELY    ON    LHWANDOS" 


p. 


SANDERS  THEATRE  ;;  CAMBRIDGE 


Thursday   Evening,   February   13,  1919 

AT  EIGHT 


HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


SOLOIST 


Soprano 


TICKETS,  $1  EACH 

ON  SALE  AT  KENT'S  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 

HARVARD  SQUARE,  CAMBRIDGE 
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INTERESTING  BOOKS 


Far  Lovers  of  MODERN  MUSIC 

The  Philosophy  of  Modernism 

By  Cyril  Scotl 

Scriabinc,  a  Great  Russian  Tone  Poet 

By  A.  E.  Hull 

Cyril  Scott,  Composer,  Poet  and  Philosopher 

By  A.  E.  Hull 
h  $1.75  net 

T/je  'Bosto?/  <^Music  Qo. 

WEST  BTREBT   .    .    TEL.  BEACH   1501 


HOTEL  PURITAN 

390   Commonwealth  Avenue,  near  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Surface  Lines   and  Subway  Station 


DUittnrttnr  iBiistmt  iSnuar 

■ 

A   high-class  hotel  with  modest  rates 

Some  globe  trotter t  hate  been  good  enough  to  say  that  the  Puritan 
is  one  0/  the  moat  homelike  and  attractive  hoteh  in  the  world. 

The   illustrated  booklet  of  the  Hotel  will  be  mailed  on  request.  P.  P.  Costello.  Manager 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


JOHN  LaANE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Madame  Claire  Forbes  DeMailly 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

SOLO   AND   ENSEMBLE    PLAYING 

Studio.   ^  I  hirharn  Strrrt 


Lir-cLLd^ 

B  AS  SO 

Vfi.  (  mliat  arid  (  oa<  h 

STUUlo     M*  Id  MTINGTON  AVENUE 


SOI  Ol ST  WITH   THE 

Handel  and  Haydn  and  Cecilia  Societies. 

Boston   <trn  •"<!  f'»"  engagements  ict\+ii>v*\y) 

Apollo    Club.   Chicago 

Philharmonic   Club.   Minneapolis 

Baltimore  Oratorio  Society,  etc. 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE,  ORGAN,  HARMONY  AND 
APPRECIATION  OF  MUSIC 

6  NEWBURY  STREET       -        -        -        -        -       -        -       BOSTON 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Class  Lessons  will  be  held  in  connection  with  Piano  work 

282  DARTMOUTH  STREET 

Telephone.  Back  Bay  5958-J 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  Used 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


GEORGES  LONGY 


Director 


COACHING,  VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  ENSEMBLE,  PIANO,  VIOLIN, 

CELLO,  HARP,  FLUTE,  OBOE,  CLARINET,  BASSOON,  TRUMPET,  SOLFEGGIO, 

HARMONY,  COUNTERPOINT,  COMPOSITION,  RHYTHMIC-GYMNASTICS 


CLASSES  AND  PRIVATE  LESSONS  FOR  BEGINNERS 
AND  ADVANCED  PUPILS 


Medals  and  Diplomas  Presented  to  Solfeggio  Pupils  at  Public  Exercises  at  End  of  School  Year 


FOR    ALL   PARTICULARS   APPLY 


LONGY  SCHOOL 


103  Hemenway  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Telephone,  Back  Bay  6880 
Daily,  9  to  12  a.m.,  2  to  5  p.m.  (Sundays  excepted) 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

311  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY  SQ. 
51    BRATTLE   STREET,  CAMBRIDGE 

Pupil  of  Shakspeare,  London,  Cortesi,  Florence 
Send  for  a  copy  of  "Notes  on  the  Old  Italian  Method" 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  DIPLOMAS 

Author  of 

'Vocal  Art  as  Nature  Intended,"  "Essay  on  the  Art  of  Singing,"  "Health  and  Breath  Culture" 

Vocal  Studio,  202  Huntington  Chambers,  30  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston.     Phone  Back  Bay  3932 

Send  for  circular  pertaining  to  Mr.  Grant's  Pen  Works  on  Singing,  which  also  gives  details  of  his  teachingand  of 
one  of  his  many  noted  pupils  who  was  given  a  proud  title  by  "Melba,  the  World-famous  Grand  Opera  Singer." 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


Miss  ALICE  HUTCHINS  BAKER 

PIANIST  INSTRUCTION 

The  principles  of  Leschetizky  presented  in  a  definite  and  comprehensive  manner 

STUDIO,  HOTEL  HEMENWAY.  BOSTON 

Telephone.  Back  Bay  3180 
TWELFTH  SEASON 

AMERICAN  STRING  QUARTETTE 

GERTRUDE  MARSHALL  Violin 
RUTH  STICKNEY.  Violin 

Telephone.  Beach  4197 


ADELINE  PACKARD.  Viola 
HAZEL  LAFRICAIN.  'Cello 
Management  A.  H.  HANDLEY 

160  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


MISS  MINNIE  HAYDEN 

VOICE  BUILDING 

SONG  INTERPRETATION.  CONCERT 
RECITAL  AND  REPERTOIRE  WORK 

Steinert  Hall      -     BOSTON 


ETHEL  DAMON  CLARK 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

STUDIO       -       -      23  STEINERT  HALL 
BOSTON 


Miss   PRISCILLA   WHITE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

610  PIERCE  BUILDING 

COPLEY  SQUARE        -        -        BOSTON 


Miss  Bertha  Wesselhoeft  Swift 

Soprano  and  Teacher  of  Singing 
Studio    -     609  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston 

Telephone.  Back  Bay  5151  W 


HELEN  ALLEN  HUNT 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 


Teacher  of  Singing 
No.  509  Pierce  Building      .      .      , 


Boston 


.HARRIS  S.SHAW 

PIANO,  ORGAN,  HARMONY  and 
INTERPRETATION 

Room  417,  Huntington  Chambers 
30  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone.  Back  B.iy  4o>4-M 


Bertha  Cushing  Child 

CONTRALTO 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

LANG  STUDIOS,  6  NEWBURY  STREET 


ALICE  BATES  RICE 

SOPANO  SOLOIST 
TEACHER  of  SINGING 


Lang  Studio 


6  Newbury  Street 


ELIZABETH  SIEDOFF        ROLAND  W.  HAYES,  l£H£f 


AMERICAN  PIANIST  and  A<  (  OMPANIST 
hi  (  mm   Ml    K  Mi 

irat  m 
ptMMMW      l'rirn»/v.  A-I-.  »rw  r,|  an.!   F<-»iL 

I  KM    I.   Irl.  BB    V>?l  R 
Hull  I.  HLMLNWAY.    lei..  HI'. 


Recitals,  Concerts,  Oratorio.  Opera 
"An  unusually  good  voict.      I  l>r  nntural  quality  it 

beautiful.     Il  i»  n  luaciolM,  \c\  m»nlv.  vi'iir.    Mr.  Hayes 
tingi  frrrlv  nncj  with  uixmI  tn»tc 

rim  IP  hai  E.  in  tfc  B$thn  H 

Address,  3  Warwi  k  Street,  Hoston,  Mass. 

1M 


Miss  MARY  A.  STOWELL 

of    I  'iano  and   I  larmony 

The  ILKL1 

Hun' 

'nlxfltnd  Ni'"  rntro 


Mrs.  H.  H.  GALLISON 

..    SINGING    .. 
ROOM  312    HUNTINGTON  CHAMBERS 

iiv,  mil  I   t'.ln\    M    rnnigt 
ii   M5,    <>f    M    Brattlr 

CAMBRIDGE    MA 
TeUi  mbrtdt*  357S  U 


THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES 

OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

INCORPORATED 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT  -         -       President 

GALEN  L.  STONE  -         -         -       Vice-President 

FREDERICK  E.  LOWELL      -         -       Treasurer 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE 
M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE 
JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE 
FREDERICK  E.  LOWELL 
ARTHUR  LYMAN 
HENRY  B.  SAWYER 
GALEN  L.  STONE 
BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 


THE 


PIANOFORTE 


the  recognized  standard  of  tonal 
beauty  and  endurance 

Acclaimed  by  those  whose  judg- 
ment in  musical  matters  is 
final  as  being 

UNEQUALLED 


WAR}  ROOMS  492  494  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON 


SANDERS  THEATRE        .        .         .        CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
Thursday  Evening,  February  13,  at  8.00 


PRoGRKttttE 


STB 


^H^ 


i 


,!■: 


M.  Steinert  &  Sobs  Co, 


STEINWAY 
STEINERT 


PJEWETT 
lanos  WOODBURY 


DUO  ART  PIANOS 

PIANOLA  PIANOS 

AEOLIAN  PIPE  ORGANS 

VICTOR  VICTROLAS 

VICTOR  RECORDS 


Steinert  Hall 


162  Boylston  Street 
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SANDERS  THEATRE  .         .         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


INCORPORATED 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  13 
AT  8.00 


COPYRIGHT,  1919,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INCORPORATED 


W.  H.  BRENNANl,  Hanager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


"The  world  needs  music  more  when  its  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
notion  of."— JOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.  It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that 
appeals  to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  of  the  home,  the 
instrument  that  should  be  in  every  household.  And  the  greatest 
among  pianos  is  the  STEINWAY,  prized  and  cherished  throughout 
the  wide  world  by  all  lovers  of  good  music.  Or,  in  the  words  of  a 
well-known  American  writer:  "Wherever  human  hearts  are  sad  or 
glad,  and  songs  are  sung,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  keys  respond  to 
loves  caress,  there  is  known,  respected,  revered—  loved — the  name 
and  fame  of  STEINWAY." 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application 

Sold  on  convenient  payments 

Old  pianos   taken   in  exchange 

Inspection    incite! 


STEINWAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 

107  109  EAST  MiK  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Suhu  at)  I  x press  Stations  at  the  /)<>.,/ 
Represented  /></  the  ForzmOll  Dealer!  I  ■ 


Thirty-eighth  Season,   1918-1919 
HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


'Violins. 


Fradkin,  F. 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Traupe,  W. 

Thillois,  F. 
Fiedler,  B. 


Roth,  O. 
Hoffmann,  J. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Gerardi,  A. 

Spoor,  S. 
Ringwall,  R. 


Rissland,  K. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Sauvlet,  H. 
Grunberg,  M. 

Goldstein,  S. 
Henkle,  R. 


Bak,  A. 
Mahn,  F. 

Tak,  E. 

Di  Natale,  J. 

Gunderson,  R. 
Diamond,  S. 


Deane,  C. 
Balas,  J. 


Kurth,  R. 
Fiedler,  G. 


Bryant,  M. 
Langley,  A. 


Violas. 
Barrier,  C.  Werner,  H.  v. Veen,  H.  Mager,  G.       Van  Wynbergen,  C. 

Wittmann,  F.  Berlin,  V.  Schwerley,  P.      Fiedler,  A.  Tartas,  M. 


Violoncellos. 
Malkin,  J.  Miquelle,  G.  Barth,  C.  Belinski,  M. 

Schroeder,  A.  Nagel,  R.  Nast,  L.  Mingels,  E. 


Fabrizio?  E. 
Stockbridge,  C. , 


Villani,  A. 
Gerhardt,  G. 


Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 


Basses. 


Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 


Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 


Flutes. 
Laurent,  G. 
Brooke,  A. 
DeMailly,  C. 


Oboes. 
Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 


Clarinets. 

Sand,  A. 
Forlani,  N. 
Vannini,  A. 


Bassoons. 
Laus,  A. 
Mueller,  E. 
Piller,  B. 


Piccolo. 
Battles,  A. 


Horns. 
Wendler,  G. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Gebhardt,  W. 


English  Horns. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Horns. 

Jaenicke,  B. 
Miersch,  E. 
Hess,  M. 
Hubner,  E. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Stievenard,  E. 


Trumpets. 

Heim,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Nappi,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 


Contra-Bassoon. 
Fuhrmann,  M. 


Trombones. 
Adam,  E. 
Sordillo,  F. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Tuba. 
Mattersteig,  P. 


Organ. 
Snow,  A. 


Harps.  Tympani.  Percussion. 

Holy,  A.  Neumann,  S.  Ludwig,  C.  Burkhardt,  H. 

Cella,  T.  Gardner,  C.  Zahn,  F. 

Librarian. 
Mann,  J. 


SYMPHONY  HALL BOSTON 


SAT.  AFT. 
FEB.  22 
AT  2.30 


SUN.AFTS. 
FEB.  16" 

AND 

FEB.  23 

FRI.  EVE. 

FEB.  21 

AT  8.15 

SUN.  AFT. 
MAR.  2 
AT  3.30 


SAT  AFT. 

MAR.  8 
AT  2.30 

SUN.  AIT. 
MAR.  9 
AT  3.30 


CONCERT  OF  PIANOFORTE  MUSIC 

Rachmaninoff 

FOREMOST  OF  RUSSIAN  MUSICIANS 

(Direction  C.  A.  Ellis) 

PROGRAMME 

ALL  RUSSIAN 

ALL  FIRST  TIME  IN  BOSTON 

1.  (a)  Variations  on  a  theme  6i  Chopin.  Op.  22    . 

(o)  Sonata-Fantasie,  Op.  19    . 
Andante — Presto. 

2.  (a)  Eight  Preludes.  Op.  1 1    ) 


(o)  Two  Etudes.  Op.  42 

(c)    Tragedie-Fragment.  Op.  7  ) 

(J)  Three  Fairy  Stories,  Op.  20-26  ) 


3.    Six  Etudes-Tableaux 


Rachmaninoff 
.   Scriabine 

.   Scriabine 
N.  Medtner 

Rachmaninoff 


Tickets,  $2,  $1.50  and  $1,  now  on  sale  at  Box  Office 


John  McCormack 

THE  WORLDS  GREATEST  CONCERT  TENOR 
,   THREE  CONCERTS 

Prices,  $1.50  and  $2.00— plus  war  tax 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society 


EMIL  MOLLENHAUER.   Conductor. 


The  Verdi  Requiem 

Tickets.  $1.50,  $2.00.  $2.50  -plus  war  tax 


H.  G.  TUCKER.  Organist 
SOLOISTS 

Marie    Rappold         Morgan    Kingston 
Louise  Homer  Clarence   Whitchill 


Frieda  !  iemp 

SOPRANO  (Met.  Op.  Co.) 


Ticket*,  50c  to  $2.00 


Toscha  Seidel 

Vioi  INIST 

I  IK   I   APPEARAN 
Ticket*  75c.  to  12.00 


Mul  Opdofl  for  the  »[>ove  ConCOftl  accompanied  by  check  or  money  order  and  ad- 
dressed 1  11.  Mud«ett.  Symphony  Hall  Boston.  Mais,  filled  in  order  of  receipt  and 
•  s  near  desired  location  at  pouihle  -*. 


SANDERS  THEATRE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 
HENRI   RABAUD,  Conductor 


Mozart 


FIFTH  CONCERT 
THURSDAY  EVENING,  FEBRUARY  13 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


I.  Allegro  vivace. 

II.  Andante  cantabile. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 


Symphony  in  C  major,  " Jupiter" 


Rabaud    .         .   "La  Procession  Nocturne,"  Symphonic  Poem  (after  Lenau) 


Mozart   . 
Chabrier 
Duparc   . 

Rimsky-Korsakoff 

Berlioz    .  ' 


.  Aria,  "Batti,  Batti,"  from  "Don  Giovanni" 

.     Prelude  to  Act  II.  of  the  Opera  "Gwendoline" 

"Chanson  Triste,"  Song  with  Orchestra 
(First  time  at  these  concerts) 

"Chanson  Indoue"  from  the  Opera  "Sadko" 
(First  time  at  these  concerts) 

Overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain" 


SOLOIST 
ETHEL  FRANK 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Bymphoptc  in  C  major  with  Fugue  Finale,  "Jupiter"  (K.  551). 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27.  lT.'ti ;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  lT'at.) 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  1788.  The  one  in 
E-flat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  (1  minor  July  26,  the  one  in  C 
major  with  the  Fugue-finale  August  10. 

J I  is  other  works  of  that  year  are  of  little  importance  with  the 
exception  of  a  pianoforte  eoncerto  in  D  major  which  he  played  at 
the  coronation  festivities  of  Leopold  IT.  at  Frankfort  in  171)0.  There 
are  canons  and  pianoforte  pieces;  there  is  the  orchestration  of 
Handel's  "Acis  and  Galatea";  there  are  six  German  dances  and 
twelve  minuets  for  orchestra.  Nor  are  the  works  composed  in  ITS*,) 
of  interest  with  the  exception  of  the  clarinet  quintet  and  a  string 
quartet  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  Again  we  find  dances  for 
orchestra, — twelve  minuets  and   twelve  German  dances. 

Why  is  this?  17S7  was  the  year  of  "Don  Giovanni'';  1790,  the 
year  of  "Cosi  fan  tutte."  Was  Mozart,  as  some  say,  exhausted  by 
the  feat  of  producing  three  symphonies  in  sncli  a  short  time?  Or 
was  there  some  reason  for  discouragement  and  consequent  idleness? 

The  Bitter  Gluck,  composer  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  died  ^No- 
vember L5,  17S7,  and  thus  resigned  his  position  with  salary  of  two 
thousand  llorins.  .Mozart  was  appointed  his  successor,  but  the 
thrifty  -Joseph  cut  down  the  salary  t<>  eight  hundred  florins.    Mozart 

at  tins  time  was  sadlv  in  need  Of  money,  as  his  letters  show.  Ill  a 
letter  of  .June,  1 7S8,  he  tells  of  his  new  Lodgings,  where  lie  could  have 
better  air,  a  garden,  quiet.  In  another,  dated  dune  l!7,  he  sa vs : 
"I  have  done  more  work  in  the  ten  days  that  1  have  lived  here  than 
in  two  months   in  my  other  lodgings  and   1  should   be  much  better 

here,  were  it  not  for  dismal  thoughts  that  often  come  to  me,  1 
must  drive  them  resolutely  away;  for  I  am  living  comfortably,  pleas- 
antly, and  cheaply."    We  know  that  he  borrowed  from  Puchberg,  a 

merchant  with  whom  he  heranie  acquainted  at  a  .Masonic  Lodge,  for 
the   letter   with    Puchberg'f   nieiiiora uduin   of   the   amount    is   in   the 

collection  edited  by  Nbhl. 
Kosart  could  not  reasonably  expect  help  from  the  Emperor,    The 

composer    of    "Don    Giovanni"    and     the    "Jupiter"    symphony    was 

unfortunate,  in  his  Emperors. 

The  Emperor  .Joseph  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  up  at  live  o'clock  ; 

he  dined  on  boiled  bacon  at  y>.\~>:  he  preferred  water,  but  he  would 

drink  a   glass  of  Toka\  ;   he  was  mm  inualh    putting  chocolate  drops 

Prom  his  waistcoat  pocket  Into  his  mouth;  he  gave  gold  coins  to  the 

poor:   he  was  unwilling   to  sit    for  his  portrait)   he   had    remarkably 

line  teeth;  he  disliked  (sycophantic  fuss;  he  patronized  the  English 
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who  introduced  horse- racing ;  and  Michael  Kelly,  who  tells  us  many 
things,  says  he  was  "passionately  fond  of  music  and  a  most  excel- 
lent and  accurate  judge  of  it."  We  know  that  he  did  not  like  the 
music  of  Mozart. 

Mozart  in  1783  was  unappreciated  save  by  a  few,  among  whom 
was  Frederick  William  II.,  King  of  Prussia ;  he  was  wretchedly 
poor;  he  was  snubbed  by  his  own  Emperor,  whom  he  would  not 
leave  to  go  into  foreign,  honorable,  lucrative  service.  This  was  the 
Mozart  of  1788  and  1789. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  concerning  the  first  years  of  the  three 
symphonies.  Gerber's  "Lexicon  der  Tonktinstler"  (1790)  speaks 
appreciatively  of  him :  the  erroneous  statement  is  made  that  the 
Emperor  fixed  his  salary  in  1788  at  six  thousand  florins ;  the  varied 
ariettas  for  pianoforte  are  praised  especially;  but  there  is  no  men- 
tion whatever  of  any  symphony. 

The  enlarged  edition  of  Gerber's  work  (1813)  contains  an  ex- 
tended notice  of  Mozart's  last  years.  We  find  in  the  summing  up 
of  his  career :  "If  one  knew  only  one  of  his  noble  symphonies,  as  the, 
overpoweringly  great,  fiery,  perfect,  pathetic,  sublime  symphony  in 
0."  This  reference  is  undoubtedly  to  the  "Jupiter,"  the  one  in  C 
major. 

Mozart  gave  a  concert  at  Leipsic  in  May,  1789.  The  programme 
was  made  up  whojly  of  pieces  by  him,  and  among  them  were  two 
symphonies  in  manuscript. 

It  is  possible  that  the  "Jupiter"  symphony  was  performed  at  the 
concert  given  by  Mozart,  iu  Leipsic.  The  two  symphonies  then 
played  were  not  published.  The  two  that  preceded  the  great  three 
were  composed  in  1783  and  1786.  The  latter  one  in  T>  major  was 
performed  at  Prague  with  extraordinary  success.  The  publishers 
were'  not  slow  in  publishing  Mozart's  compositions,  even  if  they 
were  as  conspicuous  niggards  as  Joseph  II.  himself.  The  two 
symphonies  played  at  Leipsic  Were  probably  of  the  three  composed 
in  1788,  but  this  is  only  a  conjecture. 

Nor  do  we  know  who  gave  the  title  "Jupiter"  to  this  symphony. 
Some  say  it  was  applied  by  J.  B.  Cramer,  to  express  his  admiration 
to  the  loftiness  of  ideas  and  nobility  of  treatment.  Some  maintain 
that  the  triplets  in  the  first  measure  suggest  the  thunder-bolts  of 
Jove.  Some  think  that  the  "calm,  godlike  beauty"  of  the  music  com- 
pelled the  title.  Others  are  satisfied  with  the  belief  that  the*  title 
was  given  to  the  symphony  as  it  might  be  to  any  masterpiece  or  any 
impressively  beautiful  or  strong  or  big  thing.  To  them  "Jupiter" 
expresses  the  power  and  brilliance  of  the  work. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  Finale  of  the  "Jupiter."  Tfie  opening 
theme  of  four  measures  is  an  old  church  tone  that  has  been  used 
by  many, — Bach  and  no  doubt  many  before  him,  Purcell,  Michael 
Haydn,  Handel,  Beethoven,  Croft,  Schubert,  Goss,  Mendelssohn, 
Arthur  Sullivan,  and  others.  It  was  a  favorite  theme  of  Mozart.  It 
appears  in  the  Credo  of  the  Missa  Brevis  in  F  (1774),  in  the  Sanctus 
of  the  Mass  in  C  (1776),  in  the  development  of  the  first  movement 
of  the  symphony  in  B-flat  (1779),  in  the  development  of  the  first 
movement  of  the  sonata  in  E-flat  for  piano  and  violin  (1785). 


uLa   Procession    Nocturne":    Symphonic    Poem    (after    Lenau), 
Op.  6 Henri  Rabaud 

(Bom  in  Paris.  November  10,  1873;  now  Living  in  Boston.) 

"La  Procession  Nocturne''  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Concert  Colonne,  Paris,  January  15,  1899. 

There  was  a  performance  of  this  work  by  the  Cincinnati  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Cincinnati,  on  November  30,  1900.  Mr.  Van  der 
Btuckeo  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Orchestral  Club,  Mr. 
Longy  conductor,  January  7,  1903.  Mr.  Chadwick  conducted  a 
performance  at  a  concert  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  Orches- 
tra, November  19,  1909. 

The  poem  lias  been  played  in  Boston  at  a  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra concert  led  by  Mr.  Rabaud. 

The  programme  book  of  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra  contained  this 
translation  of  Lenau's  *  poem  : 

"From  a  lowering  sky  the  heavy  and  sombre  clouds  seem  to  hang  so  close  to 

the  tops  of  the  forest  that  they  seem  to  he  looking  into  its  very  depths.     The 

night  is  murky,  but   the  restless  breath  of  Spring  whispers  through  the  wood, 

a  warm  and  living  murmur.     Faust  is  doomed  to  travel  through  its  obscurity. 

His  gloomy  despair  renders  him  insensible  to  the  marvellous  emotions  which 

are  called  forth  by  the  voices  of  Spring.     He  allows  his  black  horse  to  follow 

him  at  his  will,  ami  a-  he  passes  along  the  road  which  winds  through  the  forest 

3   unconscious   of   the   fragrant   halm   with   which   the  air   is   laden.      The 

further  he  follows  the  path  into  the  forest  the  more  profound  is  the  stillness. 

•What  is  that  peculiar  light  that  illumines  the  forest  in  the  distance,  casting 

ttfl   glow  upon  both  sky  and  foliage?     Whence  come  these  musical  sounds   <>f 

hymns  which  seem   to  he  created   to  assuage  earthly  sorrow?      PaUSl   stops   his 

e  and  expects  that  the  glow  will  become  invisible  and  the  sounds  inaudible. 

as  the  illusions  of  a  dream.     Not  so.  however  ;  a  solemn  procession   is  passing 

near.  an<l  a   multitude  of  children,  carrying  torches,  advance,   two  by   two.      It 

is  the  nighl  of  St.  John's  Eve.     Following  the  children  there  come,  hidden  by 

monastic  veils,  a  host  of  virgins,  bearing  crowns  in  tboir  bands.     Behind  them 

inarch  in  ranks,  clad  in  sombre  garments,  those  grown  old  in  the  service  of 

religion,  each  bearing  a  cross  upon  the  shoulder.     Their  heads  are  bare,  their 

are  white  with  the  silvery  frost   of  Eternity.     Listen  how  the  shrill 

if  the  children's  voices,  indicative  of  the  Spring  of  Life,  Intermingles 

with  tin-  profound  presentiment  of  approaching  wrath  in  the  voices  of  the  aged. 

•'From  bis  leafy  retreat,  whence  lie  Bees  the  passing  <>r  the  faithful.  Faust 

rly  envies  them  their  happiness,    a-  the  last  echo  of  the  song  dies  away 

in  ibo«];  :md  the  last  glimmer  of  the  torches  disappears,  the  Cores!  again 

:bt   with  the  magic  glOW  Which  kisses  and  trembles  upon  tbe  !<■. 

alone  among  the    hadows,  seizes  bis  faithful  horse,  and,  hiding  his 
■  in  it-    oft  mane,  sheaVthe  most  bitter  ami  burning  tears  of  in-  life." 

.Mr.  k;i  kind's  s\  m  phonic  poem  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes, 

tu<»  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  tront* 

hum  .  tiiki.  Let  i  lethiinis.  ii.i^s  drum   (with  kettledrum  stick), 

he pp,  ;i do  b1  ri i!'- 

The  compoHition  is  dedicated  to  ftdouard  Colonne, 

Usxt  wrote  "Two  Episodes  in  [jeaau'i  'Faust* :  'i><-r  Nachtliche 

•  •  t  .  ,.  troe  ,,„,  .  l,   \,,M   Strehlenau.  was 

II--  Htudled   law   nnd   medicine  at    Vienna. 

he    vis  United    Btntei    and    did    not    like    tot 

!       it, ■<    love    f"r    Sophie    von    l^oewonthnl    bad 

with    tl  1 1 1 •  ■  r . t .- 1 1    condition    >>f    IiIk    i  is       it,-    died    lit 

r    \  i.  !  in-    hlmnelf    rnllec]    "Don    Juan,"    which 

>  .,-.-.    t,   ;   i:i,i,i,r.|      Iran       •   tmir   poo  in  of   thai    nnine,   lila   ntronife«1    worh       His   "Fault?' 
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Zug'  and  'Der  Tanz  in  der  Dortschenke.>  M  The  latter  is  f amUiar 
here  as  "Mephisto's  Waltz."  '  The  former,  composed  1858-60  at 
Weimar,  was  completed  in  January,  1861.  The  date  of  the  first 
performance  has  not  yet  been  determined.  PohPs  statement  that 
the  two  Episodes  were  performed  at  Weimar,  April  8,  1860,  is  not 
correct.  The  Court  concert  was  in  1861,  not  1860,  and  only  the 
second  Episode  was  played. 


"Batti,  batti,  O  bel  Masetto,"  from  "Don  Giovanni"   (Act  I, 
No.  12) Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

The  scene  is  a  garden.  Masetto  reproaches  Zerlina  for  her  light 
behavior  with  the  stranger,  Don  Giovanni.  She  assures  him  that  she 
meant  no  harm;  she  was  only  flattered  for  the  moment;  let  nim  strike 
her,  even  kill  her  if  he  believes  her  gtiilty .     She  then  sings : — 

Andante  grazioso,  F  major,  2-4,  6-8. 

Batti,  batti,  O  bel  Masetto, 
La  tua  povera  Zerlina! 
Staro  qui  come  agnellina 
Le  tue  batte  ad  aspettar.    ■* 

Lasciero  straziarmi  il  crine, 

Lasciero  cavarmi  gli  occhi, 

E  le  care  tue  manine 

Lieta  pOi  sapro  baciar.  , 


Pace,  pace,  o  vita  mia! 
In  contento  ed  allegria 
Notte  e  di  vogliam  passar. 


Strike,  strike,  dear  Masetto,.  your  poor  Zerlina!  I  will  stand  like  a  little  lamb 
and  await  your  blows.  I  will  let  you  pull  me  by  the  hair;  I  will  let  you  pluck 
out  my  eyes,  and  even  then  will  I  gladly  kiss  your  dear  hands. 

Let  us  make  it  up,  my  sweetheart!  And  afterwards  we  will  spend  the  nights 
and  days  in  contentment  and  mirth. 

The  orchestral  accompaniment  is  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  bassoon, 
two  horns,  and  strings,  with  violoncello  obbligato/ 

"II  Dissoluto  Punito  o  sia  II  Don  Giovanni,  dramma  giocoso  in  due 
atti,"  libretto  by  the  Abbe  da  Ponte  and  the  music  by  Mozart  was 
first  performed  at  Prague,  October  29,  1787.  Mozart  conducted.  The 
part  of  Zerlina  was  then  taken  by  Teresa  Bondini. 


Prelude  to  Act  II.  of  "Gwendoline"     .     .     Emmanuel  Chabrier 

(Born  at  Ambert   (Puy-de-D6me)    France,   January  18,   1841;   died  at  Paris 

September  13,  1894.) 

"Scene  et  Legende"  from  the  first  act  of  "Gwendoline,"  opera 
in  two  acts,  poem  by  Catulle  Mendes,  was  performed  with  Mme. 
Montalba,  soprano,  at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  Paris,  November  9, 
1884.  The  Prelude  to  act  ii.  was  performed  at  a  Lamoureux  con- 
cert in  Paris,  November  22,  1885. 


The  opera  was  produced  at  the  Monnaie,  Brussels,  April  10,  1886, 
with  Mine.  Thuringef  as  Gwendoline,  Ueradi  as  Harald,  Eugel  as 
Arinel.  It  was  performed  at  Caiisruhe  (1889),  Munich  (1890), 
and  at  Lyons  before  it  was  produced  in  Paris  at  the  Opera,  Decem- 
ber 27,  189$,  with  Miss  Berthet,  Renaud,  and  Vaguet,  the  chief 
singers. 

The  argument  of  Mendes's  poem  is  as  follows.  Long  ago  on  the 
coast  of  Britain  there  lived  a  petty  king  whose  name  was  Armel. 
He  had  a  gentle  daughter  Gwendoline,  a  maiden  of  sixteen  years. 
There  was  peace  in  the  land.  The  men  fished.  The  women  spun' 
and  looked  after  their  homes,  and  one  day,  as  they  were  a-gossiping, 
Gwendoline  told  a  dream:  that  a  Dane  had  borne  her  away  over 
the  sea.  Her  companions  laughed  at  her,  and  as  they  laughed  there 
was  a  great  cry.  The  fishermen  were  seen  running  madly,  pur- 
sued by  Danes  with  Harald  at  their  head.  The  young  chief  ordered 
Armel  to  hand  over  his  treasure,  and,  as  Armel  refused,  Harald 
would  have  slain  the  old  man,  had  not  Gwendoline  thrown  her 
body  as  a  buckler  before  her  father.  Harald  was  sorely  troubled. 
Not  knowing  that  lips  and  braided  hair  are  deadlier  than  "fire  and 
iron  and  the  wide-mouthed  wars,"  he  wished  to  be  alone  with 
Gwendoline.  He  asked  her  name;  she  told  him;  he  proclaimed  his 
own  in  a  tempestuous  burst,  and  then  said  to  her  solemnly  that 
once  in  battle,  when  he  was  about  to  be  summoned  to  Walhalla,  he 
saw  in  the  sunlight  the  Valkyrie  with  her  golden  helmet;  Gwendo- 
line was  also  of  dazzling  beauty,  but  sweeter  and  more  joyous. 
Harald  helped  her  to  gather  flowers;  he  sat  by  her  spinning-wheel; 
she  hummed  a  simple  ballad*;  he  Bang  of  war,  and  his  voice  was  as 
the  clash  of  swords.  "Sing  my  Bong,  Harald."  she  said,  and  he  was 
about  to  sing  it  when  Danes  and  Saxons  entered.  Arinel  con- 
sented to  his  demand  Tor  her  hand,  that  there  might  be  peace;  but 
Armel  consented  with  treacherous  heart,  for  it  was  his  plan  that 
the  Saxons  should  butcher  their  foes  at  the  wedding  feast.     At  the 

man  ceremony   the   old    man    blessed    the   couple,   but    gave 

secretly. a  Knife  to  the  bride,  and  said  unto  her:  "If  Harald  should 
escape  as,  yon  must  kill  him  as  be  sleeps  in  your  arms."  i;m  Gwen- 
doline loved  Harald."  When  they  were  alone,  she  warned  him  of 
o'erhanging  danger,  and  begged  him  to  leave  the  coast.     Lost  in 

.  he  WOUld   not    listen.     Suddenly  there  were  shouts  and   shrieks; 

Danes  called  to  Harald  for  help.  (Gwendoline  put  in  his 
hand  the  knife,  one  wild  embrace,  and  he  left  her.  The  Danes 
fled  in  the  darkness.  Harald,  wounded,  fought  with  Armel  and 
men.  Gwendoline,  who  hud  escaped  from  her  chamber,  snatched 
the  knife  from  Harald,  stabbed  herself,  and  in  the  hurst  of  sunlight 
which  announced  the  apparition  of  the  Valkyrie  the  husband  and 
wife  of  :i  [light  sang  exultingly  for  the  last  time  the  ecstatic  theme 
of  Walhalla  and  of  the  Valkyrie,  the  divine  promiser  of  the  su- 
preme paradl 

The   Prelude  to   the  second   ml    is  dreamy,   poetically   imaginative 

:<■.  Andante sottenuto,  D-flat  major,  i  i.  free  in  form.  like  a  pre- 
luding Improvisation.    There  are  two  prominent  themes:  the  Aral 
ri  "ut  at  once  by  bass-clarinet  accompanied  by  the  bassoons, 

then   taken   Dp  by  the  oboe;   the  second   ^iven  out    soon   afterwards 
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by  the  clarinet.  The  Prelude,  which  is  short,  is  taken  up  with  the 
alternate  working-out  of  these  two  themes,  with  occasional  hints  at 
episodic  matter. 

These  instruments  are  called  for:  piccolo,  two  flutes,  oboe,  Eng- 
lish horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  two  harps, 
and  strings. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Prelude  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  October  13,  1894.  There  was  a  second  per- 
formance on  January  29,  1898. 


Chanson  Triste      \    .    .  Henri  Duparc 

(Born  at  Paris,  January  21,  1848;  now  living  in  Switzerland.) 

"Chanson  Triste/'  words  by  Jean  Lahor,  was  composed  in  1868.  It 
was  not  published  until  1894.  The  composer  afterwards  orchestrated 
the  accompaniment.  The  translation  by  Bliss  Carman  is  published 
here  through  the  courtesy  of  G.  Schirmer,  New  York. 

O'er  thy  heart)  love,  like  moonlight  slumbers, 

Magic  through  a  clear  summer  night. 
To  escape  life's  stern  importuning,  i 

Ah,  let  me  drown,  lost  in  its  light. 

Ev'ry  grief  there  will  be  forgotten, 

Oh,  my  love,  when  from  every  harm 
Thou  lullest  restless  heart  and  longing, 

Safe  there,  in  the  calm  of  thine  arm. 

Thou  wilt  take  my  head  on  thy  bosom, 

How  grief  and  fear  shall  all  depart! 
For  thou  wilt  tell  some  tender  story, 

Some  lover's  story,  a  ballad  singing  to  the  heart. 

,    Then  from  thine  eyes  brimming  with  sorrow,  ' 
I  will  drink  the  tears,  love  unsealed, 
Solaced  by  kindness  and  caresses, 
By  thy  beauty  I  shall  be  healed. 


Chanson  Indoue  from  "Sadko." 

Nikolas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakoff 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March  18,  1844;    died  at 

Petrograd,  June  21,  1908.) 

"Sadko,"  a  legendary  opera,  was  composed  in  1895-96.  It  was 
produced  by  the  Private  Opera  Company  at  Moscow  in  December, 
1897.  Rimsky-Korsakoff  had  composed  an  orchestral  work  "  Sadko, "  as 
early  as  1876.  Some  of  the  themes  he  employed  in  his  opera.  "  Sadko" 
the  symphonic  poem,  is  the  music  used  by  the  Russian  Ballet  in  its 
production.  The  story  of  the  opera  tells  of  Sadko,  a  minstrel,  who 
figures  in  the  legendary  history  of  Novgorod.  In  one  of  his  adventures 
he,  thrown  into  the  sea,  meets  the  Sea-king  and  is  betrothed  to  the 
youngest  daughter.  The  Chanson  Indoue,  written  for  a  tenor,  is  sung 
in  the  opera  by  an  over-sea  merchant  as  one  of  the  solos  demanded  by 
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Sadko  in  acknowledgment  of  his  mercy  in  renouncing  the  greater  part 
of  wealth  won  in  a  wager. 

Thy  hidden  cema  arc  rich  beyond  all  measure, 
Unnumbered  arc  the  pearls  thy  waters  treasure, 

()  wondrous  land!      ()  land  of  India. 

\\  here  t  ho  sea  encloses 

Cliffs  with  rubies  laden, 

Phoenix  there  repos 

Bin!  with  face  of  maiden. 

Sweet  the  cadence  falling, 
Paradise  recalling 

( lolden  plumes  advancing 

Hide  the  ripple-  dancing: 

1  le  w  ho  hears  that  singer 

Shall  forever  linger. 
Thy  hidden  gems  are  rich  beyond  all  dreaming, 
Beneath  thy  waves  unnumbered  pearls  lie  gleaming. 

O  wondrous  land!  fair  land  of  India. 


Overture,  "The  Roman  Carnival/'  Op.  9     .     .    Hector  Berlioz 

ii  at  la  COte  Saint-Andre,  December   11,   1803;   died  at  Paris,   March   9, 

1869.) 

1».  rliozs  overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  originally  intended  as 
an  Introduction  to  the  second  act  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini/'  is  dedi- 
cated to  Prince  de  HohensoUern-Hechingen.    It  was  performed  for 

the  first  time,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  at  the  Salle 

Herz.  Paris,  on  February  3,  lsn.    The  first  performance  in  Boston 
nt  a  Philharmonic  concert,  led  by  Carl  Zerrahn,  at  the  Bielodeon 

nil  January  24,  1  S.~)7.     The  overture  then  reminded  John  S.  Dwight 
of  "Mr.  Fry's  'Christmas'  symphony"! 

The  overture   was  composed    in    Paris  in    L843,  shortly  after  the 

journey  in  Germany.    The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  June, 

IMI. 

Tie-  chief  (hematic  material  <>f  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioi 
from  iiis  opera,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"*  originally  in  two  acts,  li- 
bretto  by  Leon  de  w.iiiiv  and  Augusta  Barbier.  ii  was  produced 
at  tin-  Opera,  Paris,  on  September  10,  L888.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows: Jtenvenuto  Cellini,  Duprec;  Giacbmo  Balducci,  Deri  vis; 
Fieramosca,  llassol;  i<-  Cardinal  Balviati,  Berda;  Francesco, 
\\':i rt«-i :  Bernardino,  Ferdinand  Prevost;  Pompeo,  fcfolinier;  on 
Cab  Trevaux;   Teresa,   Iffme.    Dorus-Gras;   Aacanio    Ifme 

Th<  py  has  been  condemned  aa  weak  and  foolish,  it  is  also 
wholly  fictitious,  t  It  l«  enough  to  say  that  In  1532  Cellini  is  In 
Rome,  called  thither  by  the  Pope.     Ee  rails  In  love  with  Teresa,  the 


perfomuuMi   trttS 

""""    f'  ronfpfnporni  i  .  .      \  .  ,Brhot'i    "Un    Roman- 

ia  Louli  i'hli!|.|  ;,     \  ii      i  Llbralrlc    Plon,    Paris,    l»08) 

B  i  ducd  tl   Rom*  the  tfaatar  of  the  Mint. 

■  r.   doing  In   fnc(   mj    onomy"  ;  dul   be  bad 

•    Hii.f.i-  of  I'oiwiii  was  modelled  nnd  catl   at   Florence 

"'lN  vlN  '  '"  o  do'   Medici.      Npr  doei  Aecanlo, 

f   Floroi 
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daughter  of  Balducci,  an  old  man,  who  favors  another  suitor, 
Fieramosca,  the  Pope's  sculptor.  Cellini  attempts  to  elope  with 
her,  and  neglects  work  on  his  Perseus,  which  he  at  last  finishes  in 
an  hour's  time,  fired  by  the  promise  of  Cardinal  Salviati  to  reward 
him  with  the  hand  of  Teresa.  It  should  also  be  said  that  Cellini 
and  his  pupils  and  friends  are  disgusted  early  in  the  opera  at  a 
paltry  sum  of  money  given  to  Cellini  by  the  Pope  through  Ascanio, 
but  only  after  he  had  promised  solemnly  to  complete  the  statue  of 
Perseus.  They  decided  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  stingy  and 
avaricious  treasurer  >  Balducci,  by  impersonating  him  in  the  theatre. 
Fieramosca,  who  has  overheard  the  plot,  calls  in  the  help  of  Pompeo, 
a  bravo,  and  they  plan  to  outwit  Cellini  by  adopting  the  same 
costumes  that  he  and  his  pupil  Ascanio  *  will  wear.  The  panto- 
mime of  "King  Midas'*  is  acted,  and  Balducci,  among  the  spectators, 
recognizes  in  the  king  a  caricature  of  himself.  %  He  advances  to  lay 
hands  on  the  actor;  Cellini  profits  by  the  confusion  to  go  towards 
Teresa,  but  Fieramosca  also  comes  up,  and  Teresa  cannot  distin- 
guish her  lover  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  masks.  Cellini 
stabs  Pompeo.  He  is  arrested,  and  the  people  are  about  to  kill 
him,  when  the  cannon-shots  announce  that  it  is  Ash  Wednesday. 
The  lights  are  turned  out,  and  Cellini  escapes. 

*  '.:■-■ 

The  overture  begins  Allegro  assai  con  fuoco,  with  the  chief  theme, 
which  is  taken  from  the  saltarello  f  danced  on  the  Piazza  Colonna  in 
Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera.  This  theme  is 
announced  in  forte  by  the  violins  and  violas,  answered  by  wood-wind 
instruments  in  free  imitation;  and  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets,  and 
cornets  make  -a  second  response  in  the  third  measure.  Then  there  is 
%a  sudden  silence.  Trills  that  constantly  swell  lead  to  an  Andante 
sostenuto*  in  3-.4  time.  The  English  horn  sings  against  a  pizzicato 
accompaniment  the  melody  of  Benvenuto  at  the  beginning  of  the 
trio  in  the  first  act:  "O  Teresa,  vous  que  j'aime  plus  que  ma  vie, 
je  viens  savoir,  si  loin  de  vous,  triste  et  bannie,  mon  ame  doit  perdre 
l'espoir."  The  violas  repeat  the  song  against  a  counter-theme  of 
flutes,  then  violoncellos  and  violins,  the  last-named  in  canon  of  the 
octave.  Some  of  the  wood-wind  and  brass  instruments,  with  pulsa- 
tile instruments,  strike  up  a  dance  tune,  which  is  heard  at  first  as 
afar  off.  The  pace  grows  livelier,  and  chromatic  sixths  in  the  wood- 
wind lead  to  the  Allegro  vivace.     Here  begins  the  main  body  of  the 

*  "Ascanio,"  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  music  by  Camille  Saint- 
Saens,  was  produced  at  the  Op6ra,  Paris,  March  21,  1890.  The  libretto  was  based  on 
a  play,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  by  Meurice  and  Vacquerie  (1852).  The  operatic  cast  was 
as  follows :  Benvenuto,  Lassalle  ;  Ascanio,  Cossira  ;  •  Frangois  I.,  Plangon  ;  Charles  V., 
Bataille  ;  Colomba,  Emma  Eames  ;  La  Duchesse  d'fitampes,  Mme.  Adiny  ;  Scozzone,  Mme. 
Bosman. 

f  Saltarello,  a  dance  in  6-8  or  6-4  time  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  at 
Rome  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city.  It  is  a  duet  dance  "of  a  skipping  nature, 
as  its  name  implies."  The  man  played  a  guitar  and  his  partner  struck  a  tambourine 
during  the  dance,  although  some  say  she  held  her  apron  and  performed  graceful  evo- 
lutions. The  number  of  the  couples  was  not  limited.  Each  couple  moved  in  a  semi- 
circle, and  the  dance  became  faster  and  faster.  It  was  especially  popular  with  gar- 
deners and  vine-dressers,  though  it  was  occasionally  introduced  at  courts.  The  name 
was  also  given  to  a  shorter  dance  known  to  the  contemporaneous  Germans  as  "Nach- 
tanz."  The  music  began  usually  with  a  triplet  at  the  beginning  of  each  phrase.  A  harp- 
sichord jack  was  called  a  saltarello  because  it  jumped  when  the  note  was  struck. 
Counterpoint  in  saltarello  is  when  six  eighth  notes  of  the  accompaniment,  are  opposed 
to  each  half-note  of  the  cantus  flrmus.  The  saltarello  form  has  been  frequently  used 
by  composers,  as  by  Mendelssohn  in  his  "Italian"  symphony,  by  Alkan  and  Raff  in 
piano  pieces,  by  Gounod    ("Saltarelle"  for  orchestra,  1877). 
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overture:  and  the  theme  given  out  softly  by  the  strings  is  the  tune 
sun-  in  the  opera  by  a  band  of  Cellini's  followers,  who  are  standing 
OD  a  little  stage  erected  in  the  piazza  at  the  finale  of  the  second 
net.  i  I  here  refer  to  the  edition  published  in  three  acts.)  A  pan- 
tomime of  King  Midas  is  playing,  and  Halducei  is  caricatured  by 
one  of  the  amateur  actors.  Teresa  cannot  distinguish  between  her 
i  masked  lovers.  There  is  lighting  and  general  confusion.  Cel- 
lini is  arrested,  and  is  about  to  be  lynched,  when  three  cannon-shots 
announce  Ash  Wednesday.  The  lights  go  out.  and  Cellini  escapes. 
Now  the  soag  sun-  by  Cellini's  friends  begins  as  follows:  "Venez, 
vein'/.,  pcuple  de  Rome!  Venez  entendre  du  nouveau.''  The  theme 
in  the  overture  is  built  up  out  of  fragments,  and  is  then  immediately 
developed.  There  are  constant  returns  to  the  theme  heard  at  the 
beginning  of  the  overture,  but  there  is  no  formal  second  theme.  The 
dance  music  grows  softer;  and  the  love-song  of  Benvenuto  returns 
as  a  counter-theme  for  contrapuntal  use.  first  in  the  bassoons,  then 
in  other  wind  instruments,  while  the  strings  keep  up  the  saltarello 
rhythm.  The  saltarello  comes  back,  is  again  developed,  and  pre- 
vails, with  a  theme  which  has  been  already  developed  from  it,  until 
the  end. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo  i.  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets, 
three  trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.  Berlioz  wished  fifteen  first  violins,  fifteen  second 
violins,  ten  violas,  twelve  violoncellos,  and  nine  double  basses. 


JORDAN  HALL 
Tuesday,   February    18,  at  8.15  P.M. 

RECITAL 

Mme.   PEROUX-WILLIAMS 

MEZZO 

'\\YA>    ! 
Tl.krts.  $1.50  to 

' ' !        !ston  Street.  Mason  \  i  Uunlin  Building 


BROWN'S  bronchial  TROCHES 

■  any 
.  $1.25.   at  .IrntiRiiU  or  l.y  mail 

BROWN'S  DENTIFRICE 

>t  .inu-jc'U  ..r  by  mail 

JO!  N   v   SON.   IIOSTON.  MASS. 

__________ ___^ ___ 
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ARRANGED  FOR  THE  ORGAN 

By  JAMES  H.  ROGERS 

Price/ 75  cents  postpaid 

Well  harmonized,  and  with  registration  indicated  for  each,  these 
songs,  concisely  stated,  will  be  of  large  usefulness  in  the  various 
patriotic*  and  international  celebrations  which  mark  present-day 
events. 


ORGANISTS  AND  CHOIRMASTERS 

Ask  to  have  your  name  added  to  our  mailing  list.    State  requirements 


178-179  TREMONT  STREET 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  8-10-12  E.  34th  Street,  New  York 

ORDER  OF  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 


For  particulars,  address 

Miss  JEAN  TELL 

Hemenway  Hotel,  Boston 


N 


Many  of  her  Exclusive  Models  have  now  reached 
the  Department 

$5.00   .   .  .and   .   .   $6.00 

NO  TWO  ALIKE   IN  FORM  OR  COLOR 


480  BOYLSTON  STREET 


(BLOCK  OF  BRUNSWICK  HOTEL) 


BOSTON 
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LEWANDOS 


Americas  Greatest 

CLEANSERS 

!    DYERS 
LAUNDERERS    . 

Cambridge  Shop 
1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Harvard  Shop 


BROOK  I.  INK   SHOP 

1)10  Beacon   %mt 

Coolidge   Corner 

4lM    MAU)EN 

I  II'  III'.' 

*  CPORT 
PROVIDI 


BOSTON  SHOPS 

284  Boyltton  Sti-  17  Temple  Pl»«e 

248  Huntington  Avenue 

29  St»te  Street 

79  .Summer  Street 


SAJ  EM 
PALL  RIVER 

NLWPOR'I 

AJJJANY 


[.VNN 

WON  l->TER 
M  *  HAVEN 
PHII.AI  >l.l  JHIA 


WATERTOWN  SHOP 

I    C«lcn    Street 
M   Works 

LOWELL 

sprincfield 
waterbury 
NEW  ^okk  CITY 


Package*    tolled  frir   and    delivered  hy   mir   ou'n    trucirs 
BTAflU  HID    1829 

"YOU    CAN    RELY    ON    LEWANDOS 


l: 


SANDERS  THEATRE  ::  CAMBRIDGE 


Thursday   Evening,  March  6,  -1919 

AT  EIGHT 


HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


TICKETS,  $1  EACH 

ON  SALE  AT  KENT'S  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 

HARVARD  SQUARE,  CAMBRIDGE 
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I  Chamber  ffilustt  Classics  l 

—  Published  in  ihe  Augener  Edition  ^S 

=  BEETHOVEN,   STRING   QUARTETS,  Op.  IS  (1-6)        .     $3.75  = 

=              BEETHOVEN,   TRIOS 2  00  = 

=             MENDELSSOHN,  TRIOS 1 50  = 

=  SCHUMANN,   TRIOS,  Op.  63,  80,  110          ....       4  40  = 

Z=             TSCHAIKOWSKY,   TRIO,  Op.  50 6  00  = 

=             SCHUMANN,  PIANO  QUINTET 2.25  = 

=              SCHUMANN,   PIANO   QUARTET 2.00  = 

||  The  "Boston  iMusic  fa     -  .  -    *     .    26  West  Street  = 

=1  The  most  convenient  music  store  in  Boston   '  — — 


HOTEL  PURITAN 

390   Commonwealth  Avenue,  near  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Surface  Lines   and  Subway  Station 

gfo  Eliflttnrttw  SliiHtmt  lumgg 

A  high-class  hotel  with  modest  rates 

Some  globe  trotters  have  been  good  enough  to  say  that  the  Puritan 
is  one  of  the  most  homelike  and  attractive  hotels  in  the  world. 
The   illustrated  booklet  of  the  Hotel  will  be  mailed  on  request.  P.  P.  Costello.  Manager 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


JOT  (I  '  v, 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Madame  Claire  Forbes  DeMailly 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

SOLO  AND  ENSEMBLE   PLAYING 

Studio,  3  Durham  Street 


L{^t>tcd^ 


BASSO 


Voice  Specialist  and  (  oath 

STUDIO:   2U>  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE 


SOLOIST  WITH  THE 
Handel  and  Haydn  and  Cecilia  Societies, 

Boston   (ten  and  four  rrmogrmrnU  respectively) 

Apollo    Club.   Chicago 

Philharmonic  Club.  Minneapolis 

Baltimore  Oratorio  Society,  etc. 


l^ 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE,  ORGAN,  HARMONY  AND 
APPRECIATION  OF  MUSIC 


6  NEWBURY  STREET 


BOSTON 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Class  Lessons  will  be  held  in  connection  with  Piano  work 

282  DARTMOUTH  STREET 

Telephone,  Back  Bay  5958-J 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  Used 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


GEORGES  LONGY 


Director 


COACHING,  VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  ENSEMBLE,  PIAN6,  VIOLIN, 

CELLO,  HARP,  FLUTE,  OBOE,  CLARINET,  BASSOON,  TRUMPET,  SOLFEGGIO, 

HARMONY,  COUNTERPOINT,  COMPOSITION,  RHYTHMIC-GYMNASTICS 


CLASSES  AND  PRIVATE  LESSONS  FOR  BEGINNERS 
AND  ADVANCED  PUPILS 


Medals  and  Diplomas  Presented  to  Solfeggio  Pupils  at  Public  Exercises  at  End  of  School  Year 


FOR    ALL    PARTICULARS    APPLY 


LONGY  SCHOOL 


103  Hemenway  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Telephone,  Back  Bay  6880 
Daily,  9  to  12  a.m.,  2  to  5  p.m.  (Sundays  excepted) 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 
311  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY  SQ. 
51    BRATTLE  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE 

Pupil  of  Shakspeare,  London,  Cortesi,  Florence 
Send  for  a  copy  of  "Notes  on  the  Old  Italian  Method" 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  DIPLOMAS 

Author  of  ^ 

"Vocal  Art  as  Nature  Intended,"  "Essay  on  the  Art  of  Singing,"  "Health  and  Breath  Culture" 

Vocal  Studio,  202  Huntington  Chambers,  30  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston.      Phone  Back  Bay  3932 

Send  for  circular  pertaining  to  Mr.  Grant's  Pen  Works  on  Singing,  which  also  gives  details  of  his  teaching  and  of 
one  of  his  many  noted  pupils  who  was  given  a  proud  title  by  "Melba,  the  World-famous  Grand  Opera  Singer.' 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


Miss  ALICE  HUTCHINS  BAKER 

PIANIST  INSTRUCTION 

The  principles  of  Leschetizky  presented  in  a  definite  and  comprehensive  manner 

STUDIO,  HOTEL  HEMENWAY.  BOSTON 

Telephone.  Back  Bay  3180 
TWELFTH  SEASON 

AMERICAN  STRING  QUARTETTE 


GERTRUDE  MARSHALL  Violin 
RUTH  ST1CKJMEY.  Violin 

Telephone.  Beach  4197 


ADELINE  PACKARD.  Viola 
HAZEL  L'AFRICAIN.  'Cello 
Management  A.  H.  HANDLEY 

160  Boylston  Street.  Boston 


MISS  MINNIE  HAYDEN 

VOICE  BUILDING 

SONG  INTERPRETATION,  CONCERT 
RECITAL  AND  REPERTOIRE  WORK 

Steinert  Hall      -     BOSTON 


ETHEL  DAMON  CLARK 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

STUDIO       -       -      23  STEINERT  HALL 
BOSTON 


Miss   PRISCILLA  WHITE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

610  PIERCE  BUILDING 
COPLEY  SQUARE        -        -        BOSTON 


Miss  Bertha  Wesselhpeft  Swift 

Soprano  and  Teacher  of  Singing 

Studio    -     609  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston 
Telephone.  Back  Bay  5151  W 


HELEN  ALLEN  HUNT 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 


Teacher  of  Singing 
No.  509  Pierce  Building      .     . , 


Boston 


Mr. HARRIS  S.SHAW 

PIANO,  ORGAN,  HARMONY  and 
INTERPRETATION 

Room  417.  Huntington  Chambers 

30  Huntington   Avenue,   Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone,  B.ick  Bav  4h 54 -M 


Bertha  Cushing  Child 

CONTRALTO 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

LANG  STUDIOS.  6  NEWBURY  STREET 


ALICE  BATES  RICE 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST 
TEACHER  of  SINGING 


Lang  Studio 


6  Newbury  Street 


ELIZABETH  SIEDOFF 

AMI  I  PIANIST  tod  ACCOMPANIST 

MUMCALE  l;  i 

■    modern  ide*i  in 

p»»rw>  irchrur      Primary,  A'K 

Stud.'  i.  Mr. 

Rmdencr.   lluli.l.   HI-MLNwAY.   Tel..  B  B    *l«fl 


ROLAND  W.  HAYES 

PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS 

NO!   <>N   VM  1    AT 

A.    I.    IACKSON  &   CO. 

i  M  BOYLSTON  STRI  I  I 

oncerl   dates,  address   $  Warwick  Si 
Roi    5133  M 


Miss  MARY  A.  STOWELL 

I  (if  \\rr  of  I  'iano  tnd  I  laRnony 

n,c  \\K\.\\ 

Huntington  A  ,  Boston 




Mrs.  H.  H.  GALLISON 

..  SINGING  .. 

ROOM  312   HUNTINGTON  CHAMBERS 

lav.    I "iifi.l.iv.    Puirt'lav.  KIM  Friday  M"rmngi 
li)'|Hirr  At   nnv  timr   n|   Renin    H5.    "t    M    Bratllr 
(  AMI1KII  H.I  .    MA 
Telephone,  '  unbridec  5575  W 


THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES 

OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

INCORPORATED 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT  -         -       President 

GALEN  L.  STONE  -         -         -       Vice-President 

FREDERICK  E.  LOWELL      -         -       Treasurer 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE 
M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE 
JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE 
FREDERICK  E.  LOWELL 
ARTHUR  LYMAN 
HENRY   B.  SAWYER 
GALEN  L.  STONE 
BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 


THE 


PIANOFORTE 


the  recognized  standard  of  tonal 
beauty  and  endurance 

Acclaimed  by  those  whose  judg- 
ment in  musical  matters  is 
final  as  being 

UNEQUALLED 


WAkk ROOMS  492  4'M  BOYLSTON  STR1 
BOSTON 


SANDERS  THEATRE        .         .         .         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD   UNIVERSITY 
Thursday  Evening,  March  6,  at  8.00 
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BOSTON 


SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


INCORPORATED 

THIRTY-EIGHTH 

SEASON       ^« 


PRoGRSttttE 


\ 
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M.  Steinert  &  Sons  Co. 


STEINWAY 
STEINERT 


PJEWETT 
mnos  WOODBURY 


DUO  ART  PIANOS 

PIANOLA  PIANOS 

AEOLIAN  PIPE  ORGANS 

VICTOR  VICTROLAS 

VICTOR  RECORDS 


Steinert  Hall 


162  Boylston  St  i 
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SANDERS  THEATRE  .         .'        CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


INCORPORATED 
Thirty-eighth  Season,  1^18-1919 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


THURSDAY  EVENING/MARCH  6 
AT  8.00 


COPYRIGHT,   1919,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INCORPORATED 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


"The  world  needs  music  more  when  it's  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
notion  of."— JOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.  It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that 
appeals  to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  of  the  home,  the 
instrument  that  should  be  in  every  household.  And  the  greatest 
among  pianos  is  the  STE1NWAY,  prized  and  cherished  throughout 
the  wide  world  by  all  lovers  of  good  music.  Or.  in  the  words  of  a 
well-known  American  writer:  "Wherever  human  hearts  arc  sad  or 
glad,  and  songs  are  sung,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  keys  respond  to 
love's  caress,  there   is   known,   respected,  revered      loved—  the  name 

■nd  fame  of  STEINWAY." 
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Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 
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Thillois,  F. 
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COMING  EVENTS  at  SYMPHONY  HALL 


SAT.  AFT 
MAR.  8 
AT  2.30 


SUN.  AFT. 
MAR.  9 
AT  3.30 


SUN.  AFT. 
MAR.  16 

AND 

MON.EVE. 
MAR.  17 


SUN.  AFT. 
MAR.  23 
AT  3.30 


Frieda  H© 


LEADING  SOPRANO  (METROPOLITAN  OPERA  COMPANY) 
Tickets.  50c.  to  $2.00 


Toscha  Seidel 

VIOLINIST— FIRST  APPEARANCE 

"Another  of  those  phenomenal  young   Russians   who   seem  to  be  born  with  almost  un- 
canny insight  into  the  fiddler's  art." 

"Toscha     Seidel.     who    'looks   like   a     young     Paganini'   and    'plays    like     a     young 
Ysaye.'  " 

"He  is  probably  the  best  musician  of  the  younger  violinists  who  have  appeared  in  the 
last  few  years." 

Tickets.  75c.  to  $2.00 


Galli-Curci 

LAST  APPEARANCE  THIS  SEASON 
Tickets  at  Box  Office 


Schumann-Heink 

ASSIMIM.  AIM  IMS 

I  HARLES  CARVER.  Basso  FRANK  LA  FORCE.  Pianist 

btl,  $2  00.  $1.50.  $1.00.  75c.      plus  war  tax 


M>il  orrjrn  for  the  abov  tl  accompanied   by  check  or  money  order  and  ad* 

dr-ss^d   I-    H.    MtatJMtt   Symphony   Hall.  Boston.  Mass..  filled   in  order  of   receipt  and 
•  i  n»-ar  desired  location  as  possible 


SANDERS  THEATRE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-191? 
HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


Franck    . 


Debussy 


SIXTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  6 
AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Symphonic  Piece  from  the  Symphonic  Poem, 
"La  Redemption" 


Nocturnes 


I.    Nuages. 
II.     Fetes. 


Rameau  .         ...         .    Airs  de  ballet  from  "Hippolyte  et  Aricie" 

I.  ler  Air  des  matelots;  2™e  Air  des  matelots. 

II.  lere  Gavotte;  2me  Gavotte. 

III.  Air  en  Rondeau  (pour  les  Amours) . 

IV.  ler  Rigaudon  en  Tambourin;  2me  Rigaudon. 


Schumann 


.   Symphony  No.  2  in  C  major,  Op.  6i 


I.     Sostenuto  assai;   Allegro  ma  non  troppo. 
II.  -  Scherzo:   Allegro  vivace;   Trio  (i),  Trio  (2), 

III.  Adagio  espressivo. 

IV.  Allegro  molto  vivace. 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after. Rameau's  "Airs  de  Ballet' 
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Symphonic  P              >m  "Thi  Bimmption,"  a  Symphony-poem  in 
Thru  Parts C&sab  France 

(Born  al   U  ge,  December  10,  1822;  died  :it  Paris,  Norember  8,  L890.) 

5Fhia  S\  mphonic  Piece,  "Morceau  Bymphonique,"  was  composed  in 
[873  7t.  h  was  performed  probabfr  for  the  fisst  time  ai  a  concert 
the  Societe*  Rationale,  Paris.  February  13,  L874,  It  was  per- 
formed  later  at  the  Cirque  (FHiver,  Paris,  March  L9,  1876.  It  was 
afterwards  rewritten  and  played  at  a  coneert  <>f  tjie  Opera,  Paris! 
November  17.  iv'.'7».  1:  was  performed  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Philadelphia  at  the  concerts  of  December  1 4  and  17),  huh;,  rm 
at  New  STork  by  the  New  Xork  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  L5, 
L906. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Symphony  concert 
December  28,  L907,  Dr.  Muck  conductor.  There  was  a  second  per- 
formauce  under  his  leadership  on  April  6,  i!>i7. 

•  in  the  edition  for  voice  and  two  pianofortes  bears  this 
tto:  "The  ass.  The  joy  of  the  world  which  is  transformed 

and  made  radiant  by  the  words  of  Christ." 

Thi  e.    QOW<  9    OOt    composed    for   the    first    version   of 

'The  Redempl inn."  and  the  orchestral  pi  r  which  it  was 

stituted  was  nut  played  at  the  first  performance  of  the  work  in  l 
Franck  began  work  en  -The  Beatitudes"  in  L869.    The  Prologue 

and   the    In-'  itude   were  Completed    in    1>7»).  and   were  orches- 

ted  during  the  bombardment   of   Paris.     Franck   then   left   his 
Ork  t<>  compose  tlie  music  of  "The  Redemption."    The  firsl  i 

written  in  187]   72.    The  text  of  the  poem,  which  i^  described 
as   philosophical    rather  than   religious,   was   written   by    Gdouard 
i  I  L83(J   i'  16  .  mi„.  of  tin-  Librettists  of  Massenet's  "Le  Cid"  and 
"Werther,"  of  d  ''Zaire,''  of  "1.1   Jacquerie"  bj    Lalo- 

Coquard,  of  Joncieres'  "Chevalier  Jean,"  oi  i>i;i/:s  "La  Coupe  da 
Roidn  Th  a  le";  ih«-  librettist  of  I. ah.'s  "Roi  d*Ys,"  Gk>dard's  "Dante," 
Dubois'  "Paradise  Lost,"  and  of  a  lew  operettas,  it  has  been  stated 
that  th  the  Redemption"  was  first  pffered  t«»  Massenet, 

*ho  «""i«i  see  nothing  in  it   for  him;  that   Franck  accepted  it   be 
1      ■"•  believed  in  that   whirl,  w;,s  in   it,"     Francb  had   little 
discernment  in  Literary   matters,  although  Vincent  d'Indj   tells  us 
that,  i"  in  teaching,  he  round  Borne  I  ime  to  read, 

'■'••ii\    during   vacations,   which   he  spent   at    Quinc]  ;   that    he 
:  ancient  ami  modern  works  of  a  serious  nature;  and  he  gives, 
this  i  >ne  day,  while  reading  In  his  garden  u  iih  the  at 

tention  which  cht  ed  aim  in  ail  that  he  did,  one  pf  his  sons, 

tile  i  requeutly,  asked  :  'What  are  you  reading  thai  is  so 
and  -i'.   ■  '  Franck  answered,  *A  booh  i»\  Kant,  "The  Critique 
a";  "  Is  verj  amusing.1 "     \nd  d'Indj  adds:  "Is  It  not 
to  think  that   thi   e  words,  coming  from  the  mouth 
■    I    •  '"h  believer  and  musician,  constitute  the  subtlest  criti 
Id  be  made  of  the  heai  j  and  indigestible  Critique  of 
1,1,1  '"  "  •"'  i'hih-,,|, i, ,,'••    '||1;||  Franck  ||;|(|  i^tle  literary  discrim- 

a 


ination  is  shown,  however,  by  his  choice  of  the  text  of  "The  Beati- 
tudes/' "The-  Redemption,"  the  operas  "Hulda"  and  "Ghiselle," 
and  minor  works,  even  songs. 

The  following  account  of  "The  Redemption"  is  taken  chiefly  from 
d'lndy's  life  of  Franck  (published  at  Paris  in  1906).  I  have  para- 
phrased certain  pages,  and  at  times  I  have  used  d'Indy's  words. 

As  soon  as  Franck  had  received  Blau's  poem  he  applied  himself 
with  such  zeal  that  he  finished  his  task  in  about  six  months.  There 
are  two  versions  of  "The  Redemption,"  and  they  are  ,very  dissimilar. 
"If  the  second  contains  the  fine  chorus  and  the  admirable  sym- 
phonic intermezzo,  now  in  the  repertory  of  all  the  concert  orches- 
tras, which  are  not  in  the  first  version,  nevertheless  it  must  be  said 
that  the  first  was  evidently  the  better  one  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  composition,  which  was\established  on  a  wholly  new 
plan,  one  that  could  have  been  conceived  and  realized  only  by 
Franck. 

D'Indy  gives  the  argument  of  the  poem  in  order  to  explain  this 
plan. 

Part  First.  Men  are  busy  and  restless  in  the  midst  of  the  selfish 
shadows  of  paganism.  They  think  they  find  happiness  in  pleasure 
and  in  hate,  but  only  works  of  death  are  the  result.  Suddenly  a 
flight  of  angels  illuminates  space:  one  of  them  announces  that  re- 
demption through  the  Saviour  has  come  on  earth;  regenerated  men 
sing  together  a  Christmas  song. 

Part  Second.  "Symphonic  Piece  ("Here  I  copy,"  says'  d'Indy, 
"the  argument  of  this  poem  for  orchestra  alone,  an  argument  which 
was  imagined  and  written  out  by  Franck  himself")'.  "The  ages 
pass.  Joy  of  the  world  which  is  transformed  and  made  radiant 
by  the  words  of  Christ.  In  vain  does  the  era  of  persecutions  begin; 
faith  triumphs  over  all  obstacles.  But  the  modern  hour  has  sounded ! 
Faith  is  lost ;  man,  again  a  prey  to  the  bitter  desire  of  pleasure  and 
sterile  bustle,  has  found  again  the  passions  of  a  former  age." 

P&rt  Third.  The  angels,  veiling  their  faces  with  their  wings  at 
the  sight  of  the  crimes  on  earth,  weep  over  man,  who  has  returned 
to  pagan  bestiality.  But  the  Archangel  comes,  and  now  in  a  graver 
tone  announces  a  new  redemption :  pardon  for  sin  can  be  obtained 
by  prayer;  and  men,  consoled  and  repentant,  unite  their  hearts  in 
a  song  of  brotherly  love. 

Franck  was  struck  by  the  alternation  between  shadow  and  light 
in' this  poem.  He  determined  that  only  a  carefully  established 
gradation  of  those  musical  tints  which  are  named  tonalities  could, 
by  opposition  'and  contrast,  render  the  nuances  of  color  so  clearly 
exposed  by  the  poem.  He  conceived  then1  of  a  tonal  construction 
moulded  absolutely  to  the  meaning  of  the  text  and  proceeding  in 
the  first  and  third  parts  from  darkness  to  light,  while  the  Sym- 
phonic Piece,  the  faithful  interpreter  of  his  argument,  began  with 
the  utmost  warmth  and  ended  in  the  cold  and  drab  tonality  assigned 
to  the  opening  chorus  of  the  work.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
Franck  applied  deliberately,  in  his  search  after  poetic  expression, 
this  fruitful  and  traditional  principle  of  tonal  architecture,  which> 
hitherto  used  only  timidly,  became  later  the  corner-stone  of  his 
instruction. 


-The  tirst  performance  of  'The  Redemption*  seek  place  on  Maundy 

Thursday.  April  10,  1873,  at  a  sacred  concert  at  the  Odeon.  Colonne 
was  the  conductor.  The  rehearsals  did  not  DAM  without  hitches. 
It  was  seen  at  once  that  the  parts  had  been  badly  copied,  for  it 
was  necessary  to  stop  at  each  measure  to  correct  the  ^ross  mis- 
takes.— a  thing  that  always  greatly  disquiets  an  orchestra  and  dis- 
poses it  usually  against  the  work  itself.  This  rehearsal  was  over, 
and  the  parts  were  given  to  poor  Franck,  who  was  upset  by  this 
blundering.  It  was  necessary  in  two  days  i  for  the  second  rehearsal 
was  at  hand  I  to  look  over  and  correct  all  the  orchestral  parts  and 
even  to  copy  again  a  certain  number  of  them  which  were  illegible." 


* 


The  orchestral  intermezzo,  now  known  as  the  Morceau  Sym- 
phonique,  was  most  carefully  revised  by  Franck.  He  at  tirst 
made  many  corrections,  then  he  decided  to  rewrite  it  wholly,  and 
he  retained  only  the  entrance,  at  the  end.  of  the  fundamental  theme 
of  the  work  which  brings  the  peroration. 

This  entire  rewriting  of  a  piece  that  had  cost  the  composer 
infinite  Labor  and  had  already  been  engraved  is  a  curious  instance. 
Bays  d'Indy.  of  artistic  conscientiousness,  "but  to  this  we  owe  the 
superb  melody  at  the  beginning,  which  it  is  impossible  to  hear  with- 
out emotion,  for  it  is  'music  itself/  as  Chabrior  said. 

"This  new  Morceau  Symphonique  is  in  1)  major,  and  its  poetic 
meaning  is  Less  complex  than  that   of  the  one  preceding,  for  its 

aim  is  to  express  <»nly  'the  joy  of  the  world  which  is  changed  ami 
made  radianl  by  the  words  of  Christ.'  it  therefore  remains  tonal, 
and  there  LS  no  reason  for  a  dramatic  modification  of  the  colors  by 

an  advance  Into  darkness,  as  in  the  first   version.     This  is  why 
Franck,  wishing,  however,  to  depict  the  stale  of  humanity  return- 
to  pagan  doubt,  thought   to  add.  as  a  Counterpart,  the  chorus  in 

I)  minor,  which  in  tlii^  second  version  precedes  the  plaintive  chorus 
of  angels,  and  already  presages  a  new  manner  of  writing." 


This  Symphonic  Piece  is  scored  tor  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  iwo  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
ophicleide,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

poco  lento,  i>  major,  I  i.    The  chief  constituent  elements 
tin-  motive  i«»  which  d'Indy  bas  already  alluded,  which  is  an* 

nounced  in   the  clarinet,  repeated  i>.\   flute  and  ol and  then  de- 

vHojied  l»\  the  strings;  .in  energetic  phrase,  given  t<»  the  trombones, 
"which  Si.  Gtienne  Destrangos  nays,  "tin-  affirmation  of 

i  ollection  <»i  Hh-  Noel  in  tin-  first  pari  of  "The  Re- 
demption" "Devanl  hi  i«»i  nouvelle";  tii<-  return  and  the  develop 
meni  i>\  different  instruments  "i  iii<-  first  motif)  the  reappearance 
"i  I  air,  ;it  first  pianissimo  for  the  clarinet  and  then 

through   .1   crescendo   i<>  an    impressive   fortissimo;   and   :il 
Urinative    trombone   phrase   and    a    final    use   of   tin-    .\<>,  | 
choi 


Nocturnes  Nos.  1,  2:  Nuages;  Fetes  .     .     .     .     .  Claude  Debussy 

(Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris,     , 

March  26,  1918.) 

The  Nocturnes  by  Debussy  are  three  in  number.  The  first  two, 
"Nuages"  and  "Fetes,"  were  produced  at  a  Lamoureux  concert, 
Paris,  December  9, 1900,  and  they  were  played  by  the  same  orchestra 
January  6,  1901.  The  third,  "Sirenes/'  was  first  produced — in  com- 
pany with  the  other  two — at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  October  27,  1901. 
The  third  is  for  orchestra  with  chorus  of  female  voices.  At  this 
last  concert  the  friends  of  Mr.  Debussy  were  so  exuberant  in  mani- 
festations of  delight  that  there  was  sharp  hissing  as  a  corrective. 

The  first  performance  of  the  three  Nocturnes  in  the  United  States 
was  at  a  "Chickering  Production"  Concert  in  Boston,  February 
10,  1904,  when  Mr.  Lang  conducted.  The  Nocturnes  were  played 
twice  at  this  concert.  Nocturnes  Nos.  1  and  2  were  played  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Vincent  d'Indy  as  guest, 
at  Philadelphia,  December  4,  1905,  Washington,  D.C.,  December  5, 
1905,  New  York,  December  9,  1905.  The  three  were  played  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  December 
12,  1908.  Mr.  Fiedler  conducted,  and  the  Choral  Club  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  sang  the  Vocal  parts  in  the  third 
Nocturne.  The  three  were  performed  again  in  Boston  on  April  27, 
1912,  when  the  Musical  Art  Club  sang  the  vocal  parts.  The  first 
Nocturne  was  played  on  April  5,  1918,  in  memory  of  the  composer. 

Debussy  furnished  a  programme  for  the  suite :  at  least,  this 
programme  is  attributed  to  him.  Some  who  are  not  wholly  in 
sympathy  with  what  they  loosely  call  "the  modern  movement" 
may  think  that  the  programme  itself  needs  elucidation.  Debussy's 
peculiar  forms  of  expression  in  prose  are  not  easily  Englished, 
and  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  reproduce  certain  shades  of 
meaning. 

"The- title  'Nocturnes'  is  intended  to  have  here  a  more  general 
and,  above  all,  a  more  decorative  meaning.  We,  then,  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  form  of  the  nocturne,  but  with  everything  that 
this  word  includes  in  the  way  of  diversified  impression  and  special 
lights. 

"  'Clouds' :  the  unchangeable  appearance  of  the  sky,  with  the 
slow  and  solemn  march  of  clouds  dissolving  in  a  gray  agony  tinted 
with  white. 

"  'Festivals' :  movement,  rhythm  dancing  in  the  atmosphere,  with 
bursts  of  brusque  light.  There  is  also  the  episode  of  a  procession 
(a  dazzling  and  wholly  idealistic  vision)  passing  through  the  festi- 
val and  blended  with  it;  but  the  main  idea  and  substance  obsti- 
nately remain, — always  the  festival  and  its  blended  music, — 
luminous  dust  participating  in  the  universal  rhythm  of  all  things. 

"  'Siren' :  the  sea  and  its  innumerable  rhythm ;  then  amid  the 
billows  silvered  by  the  moon  the  mysterious  song  of  the  Sirens  is 
heard ;  it  laughs  and  passes." 

The  Nocturnes  are  scored  as  follows : — 

I.  Two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three 
bassotfns,  four  horns,  kettledrums,  harp,  strings.  The  movement 
begins  Modere,  6-4. 


II.  Tin."  flutes,  iw<>  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
three  bassoons,  imir  home,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones^  one 

-  tuba,  two  harps,  a  set   <>r  three  kettledrums,  cymbals,  and 

snare-drum    «in  the  distance),  strings.     Anime  et   ires  rhyt lime.  -1-1. 

III.  Three  flutes,  one  oboe,  one   English   horn,   two  clarine 
three  bassoons,  tour  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  harps,  eight   so- 
prano  voices,   eight    mezzo-soprano   voices,   strings.     Moderement 

anime.   12-8, 

Debussy  before  his  death  made  many  changes  in  the  instru- 
mentatipn  of  these  N  tetanies.  The  revised  edition  will  be  heard 
here  for  t he  first  time. 

The 'score  is  dedicated  to  Georges  Bartmann,  music  publisher 
and     librettist.      ML    -lean     Marnold    contributed    an    elaborate 

Btudy   Of   these   Nocturnes    to    / ,<     CoUtTU  f   Musical    (Paris),    March 

l.  L5,  May  l.  December  L5,  L902;  January  LO,  February  i:>.  1903* 
He  analyzed  them  minutely,  with  the  aid  of  many   illustrations 

iti   musical   Dotation,  and  dissected   the  tonal   and  harmonic  syntax 

of  the  composer.    He  arrived  at  two  conclusions: — 

1.  "The  natural  predisposition  of  the  human  organism  to  perceive 

son. nons  combinations  according  to  the  simplest  relations  would 
;i^  ;i  consequence  have  only  the  introduction  into  our  music  of  the 
interval  corresponding  t'»  t  he  harmonics  7  and  1 1 . 

2.  "After  all  tin1  masterpieces  which  constitute  the  history  of  our 
innsie  as  it  is  written  by  the  greatest  masters,  the  Nocturia's  and 

the   whole   work    of   (Mamie    Debussy   are   as   a    tlat    denial    to   every 

dogmatic  theory.  But  in  the  ten  centuries  of  the  evolution  of  our 
musical  art  there  is.  perhaps,  not  one  instance  of  such  an  important 
step  ;is  this  in  advance.'1 


!-i.    B  m  :  >M    "  I  [iPPOLTTB    r.r   Aim  i 

Jean  Philippe  R  uobatj 
Born  at  Dijon,  September  25,  L683;  died  at  Paris,  :  iber  12,  1764 

"Hippoh  '.i  lyric  tragedy  in  five  acts  and  a  pro!  >gue, 

by  the  .Abbe*  Pellegrin  *  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  on 
l.i;..  1  >iane,  I  )ih-.  Pelissier;   1/  Imour,  Jelyotte; 

Jupiter,  Dun.     'I  Vricie,  DUe.  i'  r;    Ph&dre,  Dlle.  Ajitier; 

ne,    DUe.  Monvillej    Prtl  de   Diane,    Matelote,  Chassen 

l  )\\e,  I  *e\  it  pa  ;    I  Lippolyte,  Tribou;    Thesee,  ( Jhi  I 

Dun;    I.--   I'anju.'s.   ( "niirnifr,   .lelyotte,   ( 'uvillier.     Ballet,   lee    Dlles. 
I  (  1 1  in!''.   1  Kimoulin.      There  were 
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The  opera,  revised  by  Vincent  dTndy,  was  produced  at  the  Opera, 
Paris,  May  13,  1908.  Phedre,  Lucienne  Breval;  Aricie,  Y.  Gall; 
Diane,  Mile.  Hatto;  L' Amour,  Mile.  Mastio;  Oenone,  Mme.  Caro- 
Lucas;  La  grande  pretresse  de  Diane,  Mme.  Laute-Brun;  Une  pre- 
tresse  de  Diane,  Mile.  Courbieres;  Une  Matelote,  Mile.  Mathieu; 
Hippolyte,  Plamondon;  Thesee~  Delmas;  Pluton,  Gresse;  Tisiphone, 
Dubois;  Jupiter,  Nucelly;  Les  Parques,  Gonguet,  Corpait,  Cerdan; 
Mercure,  Nansen;  Areas,  Triadou.  The  chief  dancers  were  Mmes. 
Boni,  Couat,  Barbier.  Paul  Vidal  conducted.  There  were  seven 
performances  that  year.  .  -. 

Vincent  dTndyhas  arranged  two  Suites  for  concert  use  from  the  ballet 
music  in  this  opera.     Mr.  Rabaud  has  chosen  dances  from  these  Suites. 

I.  ler  Air  des  Matelots.  Gravement,  G  minor,  2-2.  Two  oboes 
and  strings.  2me  Air  des  Matelots.  Vivement  et  marque,  G  major, 
2-2.     From  Act  III.,  Scene  8:  Strings. 

II.  Gavotte  No.  1.  Modere,  D  major,  2-2.  Gavotte  No.  2,  D 
minor,  2-2.     Two  flutes  and  strings.     From  the  Prologue,  Scene  V. 

III.  Air  en  Rondeau  (pour  les  Amours),  (jrracieusement,  F-sharp 
minor,  3-4.     Two  flutes  and  strings.     From  the  Prologue,  Scene  V. 

IV.  1.  Rigaudon  en  Tambourin.  Vite,  G  major,  2-2.  2.  Rigau- 
don,  G  minor,  2-2.  Flageolet,*  two  bassoons,  tambourine,  and  strings. 
From  Act  III.,  Scene  8. 

"The  flageolet  may  be  replaced  by  a  piccolo,  playing  the  music  for 
it  an  octave  lower.'' 

The  Opera  orchestra  in  1733  was  composed  of  piccolos,  flutes,  oboes, 
musettes,  bassoons,  horns,  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings,  and  clavecin. 

Parodies:  "Hippolyte  et  Aricie"  in  one  act,  in  prose  and  in  vaude- 
villes, by  Riccobonithe  Younger  (Paris,  Theatre  Italien,  1733);  "Hip- 
polyte et  Aricie"  in  one  act  and  in  vaudevilles,  by  Favert  (Paris, 
Theatre  Italien,  1742). 


•Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  2,  Op.  61     .     .     .     .    Robert  Schumann 
(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

In  October,  1844,  Schumann  left  Leipsic,  where  he  had  lived  for 
about  fourteen  years.  He  had  given  up  the  editorship  of  the  Neue 
Zeitschrift  in  July.  He  had  been  a  professor  of  pianoforte  playing 
and  composition  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  from  April,  1843.  A 
singularly  reserved  man,  hardly  fitted  for  the  duties  of  a  teacher, 
^without  pupils,  he  was  in  a  highly  nervous  condition,  so  that  his 
physician  said  he  should  not  hear  too  much  music ;  a  change  of  scene 
might  do  him  good. 

Schumann  therefore  moved  to  Dresden.  "Here,"  he  wrote  in  1844, 
'"one  can  get  back  the  old  lost  longing"  for  music ;  there  is  so  little  to 
hear.  This  suits  my  condition,  for  I  still  suffer  very  much  from 
my  nerves,  and  everything  affects  and  exhausts  me  directly."  He 
lived  a  secluded  life.    He  saw  few,  and  he  talked  little.    In  the  early 

*  Mr.  Cecil  Forsyth  says  of  the  flageolet  in  his  "Orchestration":  "We  owe  its 'introduction  to 
the  craze  for  French  fashions  which  set  in  at  the  time  of  Charles  II.  The  instrument  was  used  by 
Handel  in 'Hush,  ye  pretty  warbling  quire'  (Acis  and  Galatea').  It  is  also  in  all  probability  intended 
in  'O  ruddier  than  the  cherry,'  though  the  score  merely  says  'Flauto'  and  a  piccolo  is  generally 
employed.     Gluck  used  the  instrument  in  'Die  Pilgrime  von  Mekka,'  and  Mozart  in  'II  Seraglio.'" 
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eighties  they  still  showed  in  Dresden  a  restaurant  frequented  h(y 
him,  where  be  would  sit  for  hours  at  a  time,  dreaming  day-dream*. 
He  tried  sea-baths.    In  L846  he  was  exceedingly  sick,  mentally  and 

bodily,  "lie  observed  that  he  was  unable  to  remember  the  melodies 
that  occurred  to  him  when  composing,  the  effort  of  invention  fatigu- 
ing his  mind  to  such  a  degree  as  to  impair  his  memory."  When  he 
did  work,  he  applied  himself  to  contrapuntal  problems. 

The  Symphony  in  C  major,  known  as  No.  2,  but  really  the  third, — 
for  the  one  in  I>  minor,  lirst  written,  was  withdrawn  after  perform- 
ance, remodelled,  and  finally  published  as  Xo.  4, — was  composed  in 
the  years  1846  and  1 S  Hi.  Other  works  of  those  years  are  four  fugues 
for  pianoforte,  studies  and  sketches  for  pedal  piano,  six  fugues  on 
the  name  of  Bach  for  organ,  intermezzo,  rondo,  and  finale  to  "Fan- 

tasie"  (published  as  Concerto, Op,  o4>.  five  songs  by  Burns  for  mixed 

chorus,  four  BOngS  for  mixed  chorus.  Op.  59,  and  a  canon  from  Op. 
li' 1.  The  symphony  was  published,  score  and  parts,  in  November, 
1847. 

The  symphony  was  ftrsl  played  at  the  Oewandhaus,  Leipsic,  under 
Mendelssohn's  direction,  on  November  5,  L846.*  The  lirst  perform- 
ance in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association, 
March  l,  L866,  The  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  performed  it 
as  early  as  January  1 1.  L854. 

Schumann  wrote  from  Dresden  on  April  2,  L849,  to  otten.v  a 
writer  and  conductor  at  Hamburg,  who  had  brought  about  the  per- 
formance of  the  symphony  in  that  city:  "I  wrote  the  symphony  in 
December,  L845,  when  I  was  still  half-sick.  It  seems  to  me  one  must 
hear  this  in  the  music.     In  the  Finale   I    lirst   began  to  feel   myself; 

and  indeed  I  w;is  milch  better  after  I  had  finished  the  work.  Yet,  ;is 
I  hate  said,  it  recalls  to  me  a  dark  period  of  my  life.  That,  in  spite 
of  all,  such  tones  of  pain  can  awaken  interest,  shows  me  your  svm- 
pathetic  Interest.  Everything  you  say  about  the  work  also  shows 
me  how  thoroughly  you  know  music;  and  that  my  melancholy  bas- 
soon in  the  adagio,  which  I  introduced  in  that  spot  with  especial 
has  noi  escaped  your  notice,  gives  me  the  greatest  pleas- 
ore."  in  the  same  letter  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  Bach's  Fas 
Bion  according  i<>  John  was  more  powerful  and  poetic  work  than 
hit  Passion  according  i<>  Matthew; 

\nd  \.  i  w  hen  Jean  J.  II.  Verhulsl  of  the  Eague  I  L816  !»i  |  visited 

s<ii  i!  in;:  mi  in  L845,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  written  that  was  new 

and  beautiful,  Schumann  answered  li«'  had  just  finished  a  new  sym 

phony.    Verhulsl  asked  him  if  he  thought  he  had  fully  succeeded. 

umann  then  said:  "Yes,  indeed.  I  think  it's  a  regular  Jupiter." 

•       * 

There  ui  ;i  dominating  motive,  or  motto,  which  appears  more  or 

of  thn  program  rue  Included  the  over!  nnd   the  finale  of 
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less  prominently  in  three  of  the  movements.  This  motto  is  pro- 
claimed at  the  very  beginning,  Sostenuto  assai,  6-4,  by  horns,  trum- 
pets, alto  trombone,  pianissimo,  against  flowing  counterpoint  in  the 
strings.  This  motto  is  heard  again  in  the  finale  of  the  following 
allegro,  near  the  end  of  the  scherzo,  and  in  the  concluding  section 
of  the  finale.  (It  may  also  be  said  here  that  relationship  of  the 
several  movements  is  further  founded  by  a' later  use  of  other  frag- 
ments of  the  introduction  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  theme  of 
the  adagio  in  the  finale.)  This  motto  is  not  developed:  its  appear- 
ance is  episodic.  It  is  said  by  one  of  Schumann's  biographers  that 
the  introduction  was  composed  before  the  symphony  was  written, 
and  that  it  was  originally  designed  for  another  work. 

The  scherzo,  Allegro  vivace,  C  major,  has  two  2-4  trios. 

William  Foster  Apthorp  contributed  an  interesting  personal  note 
concerning  the  scherzo.  "The  late  *  Otto  Dresel  once  told  me  a 
curious  fact  about  this  trio.  When,  as  a  boy,  he  was  studying  under 
Mendelssohn,  in  Leipsic,  he  happened  to  be  left  alone  one  day  in 
Mendelssohn's  study.  While  mousing  around  there  with  a  boy's 
curiosity,  he  espied  on  a  desk  a  MS.  score  that  was  not  in  Mendels- 
sohn's handwriting.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  MS.  of  Schumann's 
C  major  symphony — then  unknown,  save  to  the  composer  and  a 
friend  or' two;  it  had  evidently  been  sent  to  Mendelssohn  to  look 
over.  Dresel,  much  interested  in  his  unexpected  find,  forthwith  be- 
gan to  read  the  score  and  had  time  to  read  it  through  and  replace  it 
where  he  had  found  it  before  Mendelssohn  returned.  He  told  me 
that,  curiously  enough,  the  triplet  theme  of  the  first  tr.io  of  the 
Scherzo  was  exposed  and  carried  through  by  the  strings  alone.  Yet 
when,  some  weeks  later,  he  heard  the  symphony  rehearsed  at  the 
Gewandhaus,  this  theme  was  played  by  the  wood-wind  and  horns, 
just  as  it  stands  now  in  the  published  score.  Dresel  thought  it 
pretty  plain  that  Schumann  transferred  this  theme  from  the  strings 
to  the  wind  on-  Mendelssohn's  advice.  It  was  not  uncharacteristic 
of  Schumann's  greenness  in  orchestral  matters  at  the  time  that  he 
should  not  have  thought  of  giving  the  theme  to  the  wind — after  the 
carnival  of  the  violins  in  the  Scherzo  proper — without  being 
prompted  thereto  by  his  friend." 

The  third  movement,  Adagio  espressivo,  2-4,  is  the  development  of 
an  extended  cantilena  that  begins  in  C  minor  and  ends  in  E-fiat 
major.  v 

This  symphony,  dedicated  to  Oscar  I.,  King  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  strings. 
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Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  Price,  30c  at  druggists  or  by  mail 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON.  BOSTON.  MASS.       ' 
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HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


SEVENTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  3 
AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 

Saint-Saens      ....  Symphony  in  A  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  55 

I.     Allegro  marcato;  Allegro  appassionato. 
II.     Adagio. 

III.  Scherzo:  Presto;  Un  poco  meno  mosso. 

IV.  Prestissimo. 

Hill         .         .        "Stevensoniana,"  Four  Pieces  for  Orchestra  after  Poems 

from  R.  L.  Stevenson's  "A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses" 
I.     March. 
II.     Lullaby,  "The  Land  of  Nod." 

III.  Scherzo. 

IV.  "The  Unseen  Playmate." 


Haydn   ......     Concerto  in  D  major,  for  Violoncello 

I.     Allegro  moderato. 
II.     Adagio. 
III.     Allegro. 

Roger-Ducasse "Petite  Suite" 

(First  time  at  these  concerts) 
I,     Souvenance  (Remembrance). 
II;    Berceuse  (Lullaby).  , 

III.     Claironnerie  (Trumpeting). 

Beethoven       ....       Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84 


SOLOIST 
JOSEPH  MALKIN 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Hill's  "Stevensoniana* 

5 


Symphony  Na  2.  A  minor,  Op.  5o Camille  Saint-Saens 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  9,  1835;  now  living  at  Paris.) 

S  tint-Saens,  composer  of  music,  pianist,  organist,  acoustician. 
archaeologist,  playwright,  comedian,  caricaturist,  feuilletonist,  critic, 
traveller,  amateur  of  art,  mathematics,  astronomy,  man  of  the  world, 
composed  five  symphonies:  No.  1,  E-flat  major,  produced  in  1853 
and  published  in  1855;  No.  2,  F  major,  composed  in  1856,  performed  in 
1857,  never  published  and  not  now  in  the  possession  of  the  composer; 
No.  3,  D  major,  composed  in  1859,  performed  in  1860,  but  thrown 
overboard;  No.  4,  A  minor,  composed  in  1859,  not  published  until  1878, 
now  called  by  Saint-Saens  his  second;  No.  5,  with  organ,  C  minor, 
composed  in  1886,  produced  in  London  in  the  same  year  and  now  known 
as  No.  3. 

The  symphony  in  A  minor  was  heard  with  the  first  pianoforte  con- 
certo, Op.  17,  the  first  violin  concerto,  Op.  20  (played  by  Joseph  White), 
and  a  Romance  for  violoncello  (played  by  J.  Lasserre) — taken  from  the 
Suite  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte,  Op.  16,  at  a  concert  given  by  Saint- 
Saens  late  in  February  or  early  in  March,  1862,  in  the  Salle  Pleyel, 
Paris.  The  Adagio  and  the  Scherzo  were  played  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, February  18,  1872.  The  symphony  was  performed  under 
Saint-Saens's  direction  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipsic,  February 
2o.  1879.  The  whole  symphony  was  performed  at  a  Chat  del  concert, 
Pari-.  February  1,  1880,  and  this  performance  was  announced  as  the  fust. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Asso- 
ciation, December  2,  1880,  Carl  Zerrahn  conductor. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performed  the  symphony  in  Boston, 
November  12.  1S92,  Arthur  Nikisch  conductor. 

The  symphony  is  scored  t'<>r  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  inter- 
changeable with  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns, 
two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  Jules  Pas- 
deloup. 

The  traditional  symphonic  form  is  preserved  with  a  few  trifling  ex- 
ceptions: the  introduction  to  the  first  movement  an  AJlegTO,  not  a  slow 
passage,  and  an  innovation  in  the  Scherzo. 

I.  The  Introduction,  Allegro  marcato,  A  minor,  6-4,  is  made  up  of 
free  preluding.  The  main  body  of  the  first  movement,  Allegro  appas- 
sionato,  A    minor.   2-2,   is  noteworthy   for  the  persistent    rhythm   of  a 

dotted  quarter-note  followed  by  an  eighth.    The  first  theme  is  treated 

as  a  fugato.  The  second  theme  is  in  F  major.  There  is  n<>  repetition 
r  tli'-  first  part  of  the  movement.    The  composer  proceeds  directly 

to  the  free  fantasia.    The  third  part  begins  regularly  with  the  return 

the  first  theme,  now  accompanied  by  a  counter-subject  taken  from 

mente  oi  the  conclusion  theme.    The  second  theme  does  not  appear 

in  this  thiol  part.     A  fortissimo  repetition  of  the  first  theme  by  the 

whole  orchestra  brings  the  end.      The  economy  of  means  LS  noieworlhy : 

the  whole  of  the  mam  body  to  be  developed  from  the  fugato 

theme,    a-    tin-    i-    apparently    derived    from    foregoing    ascending   and 

ling  progre.-   ion  -  of  thin 

II.  Idagk),  K  major,  i  V  delicate  Koinansa  in  which  the  RnglJBD 
horn  play-  a  prominent   pari . 

IN.  The  Scherzo,  Presto,  \  minor,  Tl.  i  in  regular  form,  and  it  is 
folio  we.  |  by  a  irio  nn  por-o  meno  n;  \  major.  :>- 1  ;    but  as  this  trio 


although  the  composer  does  not  so  name  it — is  dying  away,  and  the 
return  of  the  Scherzo  is  expected,  a  fortissimo  chord  suddenly  ends  the 
movement. 

IV.     Prestissimo,  A  major,  6-8.     In  the  form  of  a  saltarello. 


Suite,   "Stevensoniana,"  after  Poems  from  R.   L.   Stevenson's 
" A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses"    .  Edward  Burlingame  Hill 

(Born  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  September  9,  1872;  now  living  in  Boston.) 

This  Suite  was  composed  in  1916-17.  It  was  performed  by  the  Sym- 
phony Society  of  New  York,  Walter  Damrosch  conductor,  on  January 
27,  1918.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the 
orchestra  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  on  April  12,  1918, 
Wallace  Goodrich  conductor.  The  first  three  movements  were  played 
at  a  concert  of  the  Ohio  Music  Teachers'  Association  at  Cincinnati, 
June  27,  1918,  by  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra, 
conducted  by  P.  A.  Tirindelli. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hill  and  to  the  notes  prepared  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason  for  the  Symphony  Society  Bulletin  (New  York)  for  the 
following  information.  Stevenson's  verses  are  here  reprinted  through 
the  courtesy  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  publishers. 

No.  I.     March:— 

Marching  Song. 

Bring  the  comb  and  play  upon  it! 

Marching,  here  we  come! 
Willie  cocks  his  highland  bonnet, 

Johnnie  beats  the  drum. 

Mary  Jane  commands  the  party, 

Peter  leads  the  rear: 
Fleet  in  time,  alert  and  hearty, 

Each  a  grenadier! 

All  in  the  most  martial  manner 

Marching  double-quick; 
While  the  napkin,  like  a  banner, 

Waves  upon  the  stick! 

Here's  enough  of  fame  and  pillage, 

Great  commander  Jane! 
Now  that  we've  been  round  the  village, 

Let's  go  home  again. 

A  quick  march  with  Trio.  After  a  short  introduction  in  which  muted 
trumpets  and  horns  are  prominent,  the  main  theme  is  given  to  flutes 
and  clarinets.  The  development  leads  to  a  climax  in  which  the  theme 
of  the  introduction  is  heard.  The  Trio  is  based  on  a  melody  for  violins 
and  horns.  In  the  return  of  the  march  the  celesta  is  added  to  the 
flutes  and  clarinets. 

The  March  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel, 
xylophone,  celesta,  and  strings. 

No.  II.     Lullaby:— 

The  Land  of  Nod. 

From  breakfast  on  through  all  the  day 
At  home  among  my  friends  I  stay; 


Hut  every  night  I  BSD  abroad 
Alar  into  the  Land  of  Nod. 

All  by  myself  1  have  to  go, 

With  none  to  tell  me  what  to  do — 

All  alone  beside  the  streams 

And  up  the  mountain-sides  of  dreams. 

The  Strangest  things  are  there  for  me, 
Both  things  to  eat  and  things  \o  see. 
And  many  frightening  sights  abroad 
Till  morning  in  the  Land  of  Nod. 

Try  as  I  like  to  find  the  way, 
1  never  can  get  back  by  day, 
Nor  can  remember  plain  and  clear 
The  curious  music  that  1  hear. 

This  movement  is  for  strings  alone:  four  solo  violins,  two  violas,  two 
violoncellos  ununited;  tutti  muted. 
No.  III.     Scherzo: — 

Where  go  the  Boats? 

Dark  brown  is  t  he  river, 

Golden  is  the  sand. 
It  (lows  along  forever, 

With  trees  on  either  hand. 

( rreen  leaves  a-floating, 

Castles  of  the  foam. 
Boats  of  mine  a-boating 
\\  here  w  ill  all  come  home? 

( )n  goes  the  river. 

And  out  past  tin1  mill. 
Away  down  the  valley, 
Away  down  the  hill 

Away  dow  n  the  river, 

A  hundred  miles  «'t'  m<>n\ 

Other  little  children 

Shall  bring  my  boats  a-h<>rc. 

Thia  Scherzo  1-  based  on  the  flute  and  clarinet  figure  with  which  it 
opens  and  on  Hm-  melody  for  oboe  thai  follows.  '•The  second  violins 
and  viola-  keep  up  most  of  the  time  a  quietly  undulating  motion  sug- 
m-Mod  l>v  the  poetic  subject.  There  u  .'in  even  quieter  and  more4 
contemplative  section  in  G-flal  major,  with  a  brief  climax,  after  winch 
tin  continues  it  -  placid  rippling 

Two  flute-,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  (wo  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpet-,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  hass  drum,  cymbals, 
t  riai  .       ' .  •  ■     ospiel,  tambourine,  harp,  b1  rinj 

Xo.  IV.: 

The  '  Playiiati. 

When  children  are  playing  alone  <>n  thi  gp  i  a, 
In                          mate  t  hat  n<  \  i  r  woa  Bocn. 
\\  hen  child i                          ad  lon<  I               >od, 
The'l  rlend  of  the  chilarcn  comei  <»ui  «»t  the  « I. 

body  heard  him  and  oobodj    a* . 

or  at  home, 
\\  hen  children  :m  happy  and  playing  alone. 


He  lies  in  the  laurels,  he  runs  on  the  grass, 
He  sings  when  you  tinkle  the  musical  glass; 
Whene'er  you  are  happy  and  cannot  tell  why, 
The  Friend  of  the  children  is  sure  to  be  by! 

He  loves  to  be  little,  he  hates  to  be  big, 
'Tis  he  that  inhabits  the  caves  that  you  dig; 
'Tis  he  when  you  play  with  your  soldiers  of  tin 
That  sides  with  the  Frenchman  and  never  can  win. 

'Tis  he  when  at  night  you  go  off  to  your  bed, 
Bids  you  go  to  your  sleep,  and  not  trouble  your  head; 
For  wherever  they're  lying,  in  cupboard  or  shelf, 
'Tis  he  will  take  care  of  your  playthings  himself. 

The  theme  of  the  unseen  playmate  is  given  out  by  the  solo  oboe  after 
a  few  measures  of  introduction.  Its  brief  development  alternates  with 
episodic  reminiscences  of  the  earlier  movements:  first  the  river,  then 
the  march  (from  celesta  alone),  and  finally  the  delicate  string  harmonies 
of  the  Land  of  Nod: — 

"  'Tis  he  when  at  night  you  go  off  to  your  bed, 
Bids  you  go  to  your  sleep  and  not  trouble  your  head." 

Two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  snare  drum,  triangle,  celesta,  harp,  strings. 


Concerto  in  D  major,  for  Violoncello Josef  Haydn 

(Born  at  Rohrau-on-the-Leitha,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;    died  at  Vienna, 

May  31,  1809.) 

Haydn  wrote  at  least  six  concertos  for  violoncello.  Three  are  named 
in  his  own  catalogue  of  works.  They  were  all  composed  at  Esterhaz, 
from  1771  to  1783. 

The  concerto  played  at  this  concert  was  composed  in  1783*  for  Haydn's 
friend  and  pupil,  Anton  Kraft  (Krafft),  solo  violoncellist  of  Prince 
Esterhazy's  orchestra,  and  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  concertos  that 
was  published.  It  even  reached  a  second  edition.  In  Andre's  new 
edition,  Op.  101,  the  violoncello  part  was  revised  by  R.  E.  Bockmuhl, 
and  an  accompaniment  for  pianoforte  was  arranged  by  G.  Goltermann. 
Cadenzas  were  added  by  Carl  Reinecke. 

Anton  Kraft  was  born  at  Rokitzau,  near  Pilsen  in  Bohemia,  on 
December  30,  1752.  The  son  of  a  brewer  and  music  lover,  he  studied 
the  violoncello,  then  went  to  Prague  to  study  law.  Afterwards  he 
went  to  Vienna,  and  Haydn  engaged  him  for  the  orchestra  at  Esterhaz. 
He  became  a  member  January  1,  1778,  and  remained  until  the  disso- 
lution of  the  orchestra  in  1790.  Then  he  became  a  chamber  musician 
to  Prince  Grassalkowitsch,  and  in  1795  to  Prince  Lobkowitz,  in  whose 
Service  he  died,  August  28,  1820.  Haydn  began  to  give  him  lessons 
in  composition,  but,  when  he  began  to  neglect  his  instrument,  Haydn 
told  him  he  had  learned  enough.     It  is  said  that  the  violoncello  part  in 

*Some  give  the  year  1781,  but  see  C.  F.  Pohl's  "Joseph  Haydn"  (vol.  ii.  p.  199). 


Beethoven's   triple  concerto  was   intended   for    Kraft.      Among    Kraft's 

compositions  are  sonatas  for  violoncello,  and  duos  for  violin  and  violon- 
cello, and  for  two  violoncellos.  He  also  wrote  for  two  baritones  and 
violoncello.  His  bod  and  pupil  Nicolaus  (1778-1853)  was  a  di>tin- 
guifihed  violoncellist. 

Haydn's  accompaniment    is  for  two  violins,   viola.   bass,   two  otx 

and  two  horns. 

Francois  Auguste  Gevaerl  (1828  l *>os *  revised  this  concerto,  added 
two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  and  two  bassoons  to  the  score,  and  wrote 

cadenza-,      lie  dedicated   this  version   "to   the  memory  of  the  highly 

ed  virtuoso,  Joseph  Servais." 

The  concerto  was  first  played  in  "Boston  by  Mr.  Anton  Hekking  at 
a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  November  22.  L890. 
Be  then  played  a  long  cadenza  by  Carl  Beinecke.  There  was  no  indi- 
cation in  the  Programme  Hook  concerning  the  version  then  used. 

J.  There  i-  an  introductory  orchestral  ritornello.  Allegro  moderate, 
I)  major.  1-1.  in  which  the  first  and  second  themes  are  announced  with 
work.  The  solo  instrument  gives  out  the  first  theme.  There 
i<  virtuoso  passage  work.  After  a  short  orchestral  tutti  the  second 
theme  appears  in  A  major.  The  solo  part  employs  new  thematic 
material  or  ha-  brilliant  show  passages  until  the  second  theme  returns 
in  the  tonic.  An  unaccompanied  cadenza  leads  to  a  short  and  final 
tutti. 

II.  Adagio,  A  major,  2-1.    The  chief  theme  is  developed  at  length. 

There  is  a  subsidiary  theme  in  C  major. 

III.  Allegro,    I)   major.    ti-S.      The    finale    i-   a    rondo   on    two   chief 

themes  with  some  subsidiaries.    Gevaerl  introduced  here  a  cadenza. 


Suite    fob   Orchestra:    I.    Souvenance    (Remembranci   ; 

II.  Berceuse;  III.    Claironnerie  (Trumpeting). 

.1  i.a.n   .h  LBS   Am  kBLE    EtOCU  k-I  N  I  kflSfl 
Born  at  Bordeaux,  Fiance,  <>n  April  is,  1875;  now  living  in  Paris.) 

This  Suite,  composed  in   L890,  is  an  orchestra]  version  of  a  work 
written  originally  for  the  pianoforte  {four  hands).     The  first  perform- 

ain-e   w:i>  at    ;i    hanioiireux   concert    in    Pari-  on    March   26j    1911.       The 

firsi  performance  in  Boston  was  ai  Mrs.  P.  .1.  Kali's  concert,  March  11, 
1912,  Mr.  Long}  conductor 
The  Siiit<  i    scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo), 

two    oUm-s,    hnj^lidi    horn,    fcwo    clarinets,    i\\<>    hassoons,    lour    horns, 

three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  base  tuba,  a  m  I  of  three  kettledrums, 
drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  string 
nplc  in  Form,  it  requires  do  analyi 

I  8ou^  •  oance.  •  Paa  s  ite,  (    major,  6- 1. 

II  l.<  Tree  lent .  I   major,  I  i. 

III.  (   laironnerie.      Teni|»>  de   Marclie,    I.  major,    I    I        Ki   the  title 

he  trumpets  I  prominent  figure  from  the  start,  and  in 

the  middle  a  long  pedal  point , 

I,'".'     I  )n«  ;i  ■«  .  .-i  pupil  of  ( iahriol  I.-hik'  at  the  Paris  Conservatory, 
wasau:od<d  the    .<(.nd  grand  prix  di  Honu  m  1902.    The  first  prise 

Hi 


was  awarded  to  Aime  Kunc,  a  pupil  of  Lenepveu.  It  has  been  said 
that  Roger-Ducasse  is  a  stepson  of  Faure. 

Small  compositions  by  Roger-Ducasse  were  performed  in  Paris  as 
far  back  as  1904,  Deux  Melodies.  His  Barcarolle  was  published  in 
1907,  but  he  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public  by  his  "Variations 
plaisantes  sur  un  theme  grave,"  for  harp  and  orchestra.  This  composi- 
tion was  produced  at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  Paris,  January  24,  1909. 
Grand j any  was  the  harpist.  A  Suite  Franc aise  for  orchestra  was 
produced  at  a  Colonne  concert,  Paris,  February  28,  1909.  It  was 
performed  in  Boston  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Max  Fiedler 
conductor,  April  16,  1910.  Two  choruses  for  children's  voices  and 
orchestra,  "Aux  premieres  clartes  de  l'aube,"  for  voices  of  boys  with 
orchestra  and  accompanying  chorus  of  female  voices  and  tenors,  and 
"Le  Joli  Jeu  du  Furet,"  were  performed  at  a  Lamoureux  concert, 
Paris,  March  20,  1910.  A  version  for  pianoforte  (four  hands)  of  the 
latter  piece  was  played  by  the  composer  and  Miss  Marguerite  Long  at 
a  Durand  concert,  Paris,  March  12,  1913.  As  an  orchestral  Scherzo 
the  piece  was  played  at  a  Concert  Monteux,  Paris,  March  15,  1914. 
It  was  performed  in  Chicago  by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra, 
November  26,  1915. 

"Sarabande,"  a  symphonic  poem  composed  in  1910  for  orchestra 
and  chorus  of  sopranos,  altos,  and  tenors,  was  performed  at  a  Colonne 
concert,  Paris,  January  22,  1911.  Then  followed:  Prelude  for  orches- 
tra, produced  at  a  Hasselmann  concert,  Paris,  February  18,  1911; 
the  Petite  Suite;  Six  Preludes  for  pianoforte,  played  by  Edouard  Risler 
at  a  Durand  concert,  Paris,  March  5,  1912;  String  quartet  in  D  minor, 
Durand  concert,  March  5,  1912;  Three  Mutets:  1,  Regina  caeli  laetare; 
2,  Crux  fidelis;  3,  Alma  Redemptoris  Mater,  Societe  Musicale,  Paris, 
in  March,  1912;  Interlude,  "Au  jardin  de  Marguerite,"  excerpt  from 
a  symphonic  poem  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  in  which 
Faust,  grown  old,  recalls  the  charm  of  the  garden,  Colonne  concert, 
Paris,  January  26,  1913. 

Prelude  to  a  Ballet,  Hasselmann  concert,  April  20,  1913. 

Add  to  these  compositions  a  mimodrame  lyrique  in  three  acts, 
"Orphee,"  composed  in.  1913;  "Sur  quelques  vers  de  Vergile,"  for 
chorus  and  orchestra;  Etudes,  Preludes,  Variations  on  a  Choral, 
for  pianoforte;  " Chant  de  la  Nativite,"  soprano  and  contralto  with 
organ  (Christmas,  1915);  "Le  Cceur  de  l'Eau,"  "Les  Pieces  de 
l'Eau";  Two  Rondels;  a  " Salve  Regina." 

In  September,  1909,  Ducasse  was  appointed  inspector  of  vocal  teach- 
ing in  the  elementary  schools  of  Paris.  In  1917  he  became  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  performances  of  the  Societe  Nationale  de  Musique, 
having  for  associates  Messrs.  Bachelet,  de  Breville,  Hue,  Labey, 
d'Ollone,  Rabaud,  Roussel,  and  Samazeuille. 


Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  84    ...    .    Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  1810;  it  was  published,  in  1811. 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  "Melodram,"  and  "  Triumph 
Symphony"   (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of 
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the  play,  nine  numbers  in  all  -was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  Bofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  34,  1810.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

When  Eiartl  book  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  theatres, 
January  r,*1808,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  determined 
to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  music,  and  he  chose 

Schiller's  "Tell"'  and  Goethe's  "Egmont."      Beethoven  and  (ivrowetz 

were  asked  to  write  the  music.    The  former  was  anxious  to  compose 

the    music    for    "Tell":     but,    as    Cierney    tells    the    story,    there    were 

intrigues  and.  as  "Egmont"  was  thought  to  be  l<i>s  suggestive  to  a 
composer,  the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to  Beethoven,  (lym- 
wets's  music  to  wTeU"  was  performed  June  11.  1810,  and  it  was  described 

by  a  correspondent  of  a  Leipsic  journal  of  music  as  "characteristic  and 
written  with  intelligence."  No  allusion  was  made  at  the  time  anywhere 
to  Beethoven's  "  Egmont." 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music.  November  Hi.  1844.  All  the  music 
ont"  was  performed  at  the  fourth  and  last  Philharmonic 
concert.  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor,  on  March  26,  1859;  This  concert 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  Beethoven's 
death.  The  programme  included  the  "Elgmont"  music  and  the  Ninth 
Symphony.  The  announcement  was  made  that  Mrs.  BaiTOWS  had 
been  engaged,  "who.  in  order  to  more  clearly  explain  the  composer's 
meaning,  will  read  those  portions  of  the  drama  which  the  music  espe- 
cially iUustrat  Mr.  John  s.  Dwight  did  not  approve  her  reading, 
which,    he   characterized   in   his  .Journal  of  Music  as   "coarse,   inflated, 

erloud,    and    after   all    not    clear."      Mrs.    Ilarwood    sang   Clarchen's 

The  programme  stated:    "The  grand  orchestra,  perfectly  com- 
plete in  all  it-  details,  will  consist  of  fifty  of  the  best  Boston  musicians.'1 

All   the  music  to  "Egmont"   was  performed  at   a   testimonial  concert 

to  Mr.  Carl  Zerrahn,  April  30,  L872,  when  Professor  Evans  read  the 

•a  in  place  of  ( 'harlot  te  Cushman,  who  was  prevented  by  Biekness. 
This  music  was  performed  at  a  Symphony  concert.   December   12, 

1885,   when  the  poem  was  read  by   Mr.   Howard   Malcolm  Ticknor. 

'II  rture   ha-   a   short,   Blow    introduction,   sostenuto   ma    non 

troppo,  I    minor,  3-2,     The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro, 

V  mmor.  3-4.     The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;    each  phrase  is  a  de- 

irpeggio  in  the  violoncellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first 

violin-:    the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood-wind, 

n  in  tin  ,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage-work.    The 

ii. I  theme  has  for  n-  tl  rsion  of  the  first   tw<»  measures  of 
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the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo  (strings),  in  A-flat 
major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood- wind.  The  coda, 
Allegro  con  brio,  F  major,  4-4,  begins  pianissimo.  The  full  orchestra 
at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shouting  climax, 
with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fanfares  of  bassoons  and 
h>rass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  pic- 
colo), two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  and  strings.  *« 

Long  and  curious  commentaries  have  been  written  in  explanation 
of  this  overture.  As  though  the  masterpiece  needed  an  explanation! 
We  remember  one  in  which  a  subtle  meaning  was  given  to  at  least 
every  half-dozen  measures:  the  Netherlanders  are  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  Spanish  oppression;  Egmont  is  melancholy,  his  blood  is 
stagnant,  but  at  last  he  shakes  off  his  melancholy  (violins),  answers 
the  cries  of  his  country-people,  rouses  himself  for  action;  his  death 
is  portrayed  by  a  descent  of  the  violins  from  C  to  G;  but  his  country- 
men triumph.  Spain  is  typified  by  the  sarabande  movement;  the 
heavy,  recurring  chords  portray  the  lean-bodied,  lean-visaged  Duke 
of  Alva;  "the  violin  theme  in  D-flat,  to  which  the  clarinet  brings 
the  under-third,  is  a  picture  of  Clarchen,"  etc.  One  might  as  well 
illustrate  word  for  word  the  solemn  ending  of  Thomas  Fuller's  life  of 
Alva  in  "The  Profane  State":  "But  as  his  life  was  mirror  of  cruelty, 
so  was  his  death  of  God's  patience.  It  was  admirable  that  his  tragical 
acts  should  have  a  comical  end;  that  he  that  sent  so  many  to  the  grave 
should  go  to  his  own,  and  die  in  peace.  But  God's  justice  on  offenders 
goes  not  always  in  the  same  path,  nor  the  same  pace:  and  he  is  not 
pardoned  for  the  fault  who  is  for  a  while  reprieved  from  the  punishment ; 
yea,  sometimes  the  guest  in  the  inn  goes  quietly  to  bed  before  the 
reckoning  for  his  supper  is  brought  to  him  to  discharge."  The  overture 
is  at  first  a  mighty  lamentation.  There  are  the  voices  of  an  aroused 
and  angry  people,  and  there  is  at  the  last  tumultuous  rejoicing.  The 
"Triumph  Symphony"  at  the  end  of  the  play  forms  the  end  of  the 
overture. 
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Ditson  Edition,  No.  311 


MEDIUM  VOICE 


Price,  $1.00 


NOTE:     A  complete  catalogue  of  The  Ditson  Edition  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


Singers  and  teachers  of  singing  have  keenly  felt  the  inadequacy  of  the  classic, 
vocalises  to  meet  the  changed  demands  arising  from  modern  song  compositions 
with  their  more  difficult  melodic  intervals  and  generally  greater  freedom  of  vocal 
effects.  These  Thirty  Vocalises  supplement  the  older  standard  works  most 
effectively,  and  will  prove  invaluable  to  the  mpdern  teacher. 
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cations is  a  trustworthy  and  complete  guide  to  the  treasures  of  French  Music  in  all  its  branches 
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ORDER  OF  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 


Teas 


The  coming  of  National  Prohibition  will  make  a 
new  and  increased  demand  for  both  coffee  and 
teas.  They  are  wholesome  and  satisfying,  and  their 
more  general  use  will  certainly  be  of  material  as- 
sistance in  solving  the  great  problems  of  the  day. 

White  House  Coffee  and  Teas  are  supreme  among 
their  kind,  and  are  sold  in  sealed  air-tight  packages 
that  keep  all  goodness  in,  all  badness  out. 


Principal  Coffee  Roasters 


Boston— Chicago 


:     1 


1 
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FREDRIC 

F  1 

YADKIN 

For  particulars. 

address 

Miss  JEAN  TELL 

Hemenway  Hotel,  Boston 

Ml)  |.  CAROLINE       :.      Milliner;  Sale 

Many  of  her  Exclusive  Models  have  now  reached 
the  Department 

$5.00   .    .   and   .    .   $6.00 

NO  TWO  ALIKE   IN   FORM   OR  COLOR 


480  BOYLSTON  STREET  (block  of  Brunswick  hotel)  BOSTON 


SEVENTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 

BROWN'S  bronchial  TROCHES 

An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  trouble!  caused  by  cold  or  u»e  of  the  voice.     Free  from  opiate*  in  any 
form      S  j1<!  "nly  in  boxet — never  in  bulk.  Price*.  15c.  35c.  75c.  $1.23.  .it  druggist*  or  by  mail 

BROWN'S  csScR£S  DENTIFRICE 

Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gum*  in  healthy  condition.  Price.  30c  at  druggi*t»  or  by  mail 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


w^,,^  ,   i*m  TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

JO    N      \NF 

UV1M1    M*r*m+  572  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Madame  Claire  Forbes  DcMailly 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

SOI')  and  ENSEMB1  E   PLAYING 

Sttldio,  ^  Durham  Strrrt 


Cb*l 


r  with  THE 

*   -  #»     .^"    7/^         ^  a  I  landcl  and  Hnydn  and  Cecilia  Societies, 

\_y\_^LA^^fj  /     C-C^-U^^     ,  Bolton     i'n  am!  lour  engagement*  re*pertjv«ly  ) 

B  A  S  S  0  Apollo   Club.   Chicago 

U  *       Q  |  I  r* i_  I'liilharmonic  Club.  Minneapolis 

\  oirr  .  prcialist  and  (  oach  . 

STUI>l  Baltimore  Oratono  Society,  etc. 


is 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE,  ORGAN,  HARMONY  AND 
APPRECIATION  OF  MUSIC 


6  NEWBURY  STREET 


BOSTON 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Class  Lessons  will  be  held  in  connection  with  Piano  work 

282  DARTMOUTH*  STREET 


Telephone,  Back  Bay  5958-J 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  Used 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


GEORGES  LONGY 


Director 


COACHING,  VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  ENSEMBLE,  PIANO,  VIOLIN, 

'CELLO,  HARP,  FLUTE,  OBOE,  CLARINET,  BASSOON,  TRUMPET,  SOLFEGGIO, 

HARMONY,  COUNTERPOINT,  COMPOSITION,  RHYTHMIC-GYMNASTICS 


CLASSES  AND  PRIVATE  LESSONS  FOR  BEGINNERS 
AND  ADVANCED  PUPILS 


Medals  and  Diplomas  Presented  to  Solfeggio  Pupils  at  Public  Exercises  at  End  of  School  Year 


FOR    ALL    PARTICULARS    APPLY 


LONGY  SCHOOL 


103  Hemenway  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Telephone,  Back  Bay  6880 
Daily,  9  to  12  a.m.,  2  to  5  p.m.  (Sundays  excepted) 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

311  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY  SQ. 
51    BRATTLE   STREET,   CAMBRIDGE 

Pupil  of  Shakspeare,  London,  Cortesi,  Florence 
Send  for  a  copy  of  "Notes  on  the  Oid  Italian  Method" 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  DIPLOMAS 

Author  of  # 

"Vocal  Art  as  Nature  Intended,"  "Essay  on  the  Art  of  Singing,"  "Health  and  Breath  Culture" 

Vocal  Studio,  202  Huntington  Chambers,  30  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston.      Phone  Back  Bay  3932 

Send  for  circular  pertaining  to  Mr.  Grant's  Pen  Works  on  Singing,  which  also  gives  details  of  his  teaching  and  of 
one  of  his  many  noted  pupils  who  was  given  a  proud  title  by  "Melba,  the  World-famous  Grand  Opera  Singer. 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


I  )    A 


I'M 


Miss  AUCJli  ML 

PIANIST  INSTRUCTION 

The  principles  of  Leschetizky  presented  in  a  definite  and  comprehensive  manner 

STUDIO.  HOTEL  HEMENWAY.  BOSTON 

Telephone.  Back  Bay  3180 
TWELFTH  SEASON 

AMERICAN  STRING  QUARTETTE 


GERTRUDE  MARSHALL.  Violin 
RLTH  ST1CKNEY.  Violin 


Telephone,  Beach  4IW 


ADELINE  PACKARD.  Viol* 
HAZEL  LAFRICAIN.  'alio 
Management  A.  H.  HANDLEY 

160  Boylston  Street.  Boston 


MISS  MINNIE  HAYDEN 

VOICE  BUILDING 

SONG  INTERPRETATION.  CONCERT 
RECITAL  AND  REPERTOIRE  WORK 

Steinert  Mall      -      BOSTON 


ETHEL  DAMON  CLARK 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

STUDIO       -       -      23  STEINERT  HALL 
BOSTON 


Miss   PRISCILLA   WHITE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

610  PIERCE  BUILDING 

COPLEY  SQUARE        -        -        BOSTON 


Miss  Bertha  Wesselhoeft  Swift 

Soprano  and  Teacher  of  Singing 

Studio    -     609  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston 
Telephone.  Bade  Bay  5151  W 


HELEN  ALLEN  HUNT 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

I    achcr  of  Singing 
No.  509  Pierce  Building  .     .      Boston 


Mr. HARRIS  S.SHAW 

PIANO,  ORGAN,  HARMONY  and 
INTERPRETATION 

Room  417,  Huntington  Chambers 
30  Huntington   Avenue.    Boston.    V 
relephone,  lUk.  B*J  4654  M 


Bertha  Cushing  Child 

CONTRALTO 
TEA<  HER  OF  SINGING 

f   NEWBURY  STREET 


ALICE  BATES  RICE 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST 
TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Ijing  Studio     ....    6  Newburj  Si 


ELIZABETH  SIEDOFF 

NlSTtod  MPANIST 

\ 

AntK'  •  '     I  \y    nv>»t     rii'.'!<-ni  i>lrj|«  m 

pwanr,  \rrhn*      Prim»f  v.  A«lv»tirr»J  an'l    !  I   oUTM* 

RE1    I     |r!  .  HI'.    ••■/'  K 

iwk,.-  h«mij  rvi..  n.n 


ROLAND  W.  HAYES 

PHONOGRAPH  RECORDS 
A.    I     [ACKSON   &   CO. 

1*0  |K)YI>TON   SIKI  1   I 

Foi    OOOCeil    dates,  addrcsa    3  Warwi.  k    Nr<<t 
phom.Roi    »I33M 


Miss  MARY  A.  STOWELL 
■  ha  ol  i  'i.mn  rod  i  Imson) 
The  ILKLEY 

Huntington  A\<-    and  (  urnbrrlanl   M  .  Boston 


Mrs.  H.  H.  GALLISON 
..  SINGING  .. 
M  512   HUNTINGTON  CHAMBERS 

i  huradav.  and  I  riday  M'<rningi 
oi    B3   BrattU 
I  AMBRIDG1  .  MA 

Telephone.  (  .ml.r.-lgr  "JS7S  Vf 


THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES 

OF  THE 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

INCORPORATED 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT  -         -       President 

GALEN  L.  STONE  -         -         -       Vice-President 

FREDERICK  E.  LOWELL      -         -       Treasurer 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE 
M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE 
JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE 
FREDERICK  E.  LOWELL 
ARTHUR  LYMAN 
HENRY  B.  SAWYER 
GALEN  L.  STONE 
BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 


THE 


PIANOFORTE 


the  recognized  standard  of  tonal 
beauty  and  endurance 

Acclaimed  by  those  whose  judg- 
ment in  musical  matters  is 
final  as  being 

UNEQUALLED 


WARI. ROOMS  4<>2  494  HOYI^TON  STREET 
BOSTON 


SANDERS  THEATRE        .         .         .        CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 
Thursday  Evening,  April  24,  at  8.00 


PRoGR7W\E 


9v« 


n 
y 


Ml  Steinert&  Sons  Co. 


STEINWAY  JEWETT 


Pi 


i>< 


steinert    r  ianos  WOODBURY 

DUO  ART  PIANOS 

PIANOLA  PIANOS 

AEOLIAN  PIPE  ORGANS 

VICTOR  VICTROLAS 

VICTOR  RECORDS 


Steinert  Hall 


62  Boylston  Street 
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SANDERS  THEATRE  .         .         CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


INCORPORATED 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  24 
AT  8.00 


COPYRIGHT,   1919,   BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,   INCORPORATED 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


"The  world  needs  music  more  when  it's  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
nouon  of."— JOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.  It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  the 
familv.  It  is  the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that 
appeals  to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  IMANO  is  the  universal  musical   instrument  of  the  home,  the 
instrument    that  should   be   in   every    household.      And  the    greatest 

among  pianos  ia  the  STEINWAY,  prized  and  cherished  throughout 

the  wide  world  by  all  lovers  of   good  music.     Or,  in  the  words  of  a 

well-known  American  writer:  •Wherever  human  hearts  are  sad  or 
dad  and  mngi  are  sung,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  keys  respond  to 
love's  cares*,  there  is  known,  respected  revered    loved    the  name 

an  I  fa.,,;  of    STEINWAY." 

ialogue  and  prices  on  application 

.S'<././   M    '  nnvcnicnl    payttti 

( >/,/  p(',r  ffi  M(  hangt 

■i    im  ltd 


STEINWAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 

Ki7  109  EAST  14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  CUV 

!    ■  ■    ■  Slatkuu  <il  tlic  Door 
•r\rntcil  by  ihc  foremost  Dealers  Eocry&tHtn 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 
HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Fradkin,  F. 

Concert-master 
Noack,  S. 

Roth,  0. 
Hoffmann,  J 

Rissland,  K. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Bak,  A. 
Mahn,  F. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Traupe,  W. 

Goldstein,  H 
Gerardi,  A. 

Sauvlet,  H. 
Griinberg,  M. 

Tak,  E. 

Di  Natale,  J. 

Thillois,  F. 
Fiedler,  B. 

Spoor,  S. 
Ringwall,  R. 

Goldstein,  S. 
Henkle,  R. 

Gunderson,  R. 
Diamond,  S, 

Deane,  C. 
Balas,  J. 

Kurth,  R.                         Bryant,  M. 
Fiedler,  G.                       Langley,  A. 

Violas. 

Barrier,  C. 
Wittmann,  F. 

Werner,  H. 
Berlin,  V. 

v.Veen,  H.          Mager,  G. 
Shirley,  P.          Fiedler,  A. 

Violoncellos. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C. 
Tartas,  M. 

Malkin,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Miquelle,  G. 
Nagel,  R. 

Barth,  C.             Belinski,  M. 
Nast,  L.               Mingels,  E. 

Basses. 

Fabrizio,  E. 
Stockbridge,  C, 

Villani,  A. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Brooke,  A. 
DeMailly,  C. 

Longy,  G.                         Sand,  A. 
Lenom,  C.                        Forlani,  N. 
Stanislaus,  H.                  Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Mueller,  E. 
Piller,  B. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns.             Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Stievenard,  E. 

Fuhrmann,  M. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Gebhardt,  W. 

Jaenicke,  B. 
Miersch,  E. 
Hess,  M. 
Hubner,  E. 

Heim,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Nappi,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Adam,  E. 
Sordillo,  F. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

•   Harps. 

Tympani.                            Percussion. 

Mattersteig,  P. 

Holy,  A. 
Cella,  T. 

Neumann,  S,             Ludwig,  C. 
Gardner,  C.               Zahn,  F. 

Burkhardt,  H. 

Organ. 
Snow,  A. 

Librarian. 
Rogers,  L.  J. 

SYMPHONY   HALL 

SUNDAY    AFTERNOON,  APRIL  27,  1919,  AT  3.30 


Mme.  SCHUMANN -HEINK 

LAST  APPEARANCE  THIS  SEASON 

Assisting  Artists:  ERNESTO    BERUMEN,   Mexican  Pianist 
FRANK    LA   FORGE,    Composer-Pianist 
WALLACE  GOODRICH,  Organist 


PROGRAMME 

I. 

a.  Aria  from  "Rinaldo" Handel 

b.  Recitative  and  Aria  from  "St.  Paul"  ("But  the  Lord  is 

Mindful  of  His  Own") Mendelssohn 

c.  Before  the  Crucifix La  Forge 

(Organ  and  piano  accompaniment) 

d.  The  Rosary Nevin 

Mine.  SCHUM  \w-Hei\k 
II. 

Baflel  of  the  Happy  Spirits Gluck-Friedman 

b.    Rhapsody  in  B  minor       Brahms 

Ebnbbto  Bebumbn 

III. 

n.    Dawn  in  the  Desert ROM 

/,.    Cry  of  ftachd Sailer 

<  rood  Morning  Sim-' Ddlbea 

<i.    Mavoiirneen       ...  Margaret    R.  Lang 

Ind,   Polk  Song  •  \rllnir  Poote 

Mme.  s<  hum  ws  II dink 

IV. 

Fho Garden  of  Soul  Sympathy  CyrilSeott 

de  Concierto  Enrique  Granadoi 

Bbnbbto   I'ii;'  mi  N 

\. 

a.  II      •    \  on  SiM-n  Him  in  l«'i  Stephen! 

b.  India..  I         •  Liaurance 


I     : 


)■> 


Pasternac  k 


,/.  When  Hm   B        I  ome  Home  <>!«•>  Speaks 

Mm-  .    &  HUM  INN   Hkink 


I  nt.s,  and  Waf    Tax    I"'  | 
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SANDERS  THEATRE         ....      CAMBRIDGE 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


EIGHTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  24 

AT  8.00 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven       .        ".         Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  6,  "Pastoral/'  Op.  68 

I.     Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country:   Allegro, 

ma  non  troppo. 
II.     Scene  by  the  brook-side:  Andante  molto  moto. 

III.  Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk:  Allegro;  In  tempo  d' allegro. 
Thunder  storm;  Tempest:  Allegro. 

IV.  Shepherd's  song;  Gladsome  and  thankful  feelings  after  the  storm: 

Allegretto. 


Saint-Saens      <         .  "Lajeunesse  d'Hercule"  ("The  Youth  of  Hercules"), 

Symphonic  Poem  No.  4,  Op.  50 

Bach       .         .         .      Polonaise  and  Badinerie  from  the  Suite  in  B  minor, 

No.  2,  for  Flute  and  Strings 
(Flute  solo :  Georges  Laurent) 

Weber Overture  to  "Der  Freischiitz" 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  No.  6,  in  V  major,  "Pastoral/'  Op.  68. 

LtTDWIQ  van  Bkhthovkn 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16,  1770;   died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1S27.) 

Tbifl  symphony — "Sinfonia  pastorale" — was  composed  in  the  country 
round  about  Heiligenstadt  in  the  summer  of  1808.  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808.  The 
symphony  was  described  on  the  programme  as  "A  symphony  entitled 
'Recollections  of  Life  in  the  Country,'  in  F  major,  No.  5"  (sic).  All 
the  pieces  performed  were  by  Beethoven:  an  Aria,  "Ah,  perfido,"  sung 
by  Josephine  Kilitzky;  Hymn  with  Latin  text  written  in  church  style, 
with  chorus  and  solos;  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  (1  major,  played  bv 
Beethoven;  (irand  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  6  (sic);  Sanctus,  with 
Latin  text  written  in  church  style  from  the  Mass  in  C  major,  with 
chorus  and  solos;  Lantasie  for  pianoforte  solo;  Fantasie  for  piano- 
forte, "into  which  the  full  orchestra  enters  little  by  little,  and  at  the 
end  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale."  The  concert  began  at  half-past 
-ix.     We  know  nothing  about  the  pecuniary  result. 

.M.  Vincent  d'Indy  in  his  "Beethoven"  (Paris,  1911)  devotes  several 
es  t<>  Beethoven's  love  of  nature.  "Nature  was  to  Beethoven  not 
only  a  consoler  for  his  sorrows  and  disenchantments:  she  was  alflO 
a  friend  with  whom  he  took  pleasure  in  familiar  talk,  the  only  inter- 
course to  which  his  deafness  presented  no  obstacle."  Nor  did  Beetho- 
ven understand  Nature  in  the  dryly  theoretical  manner  of  Jean  Jacques 

EtouSSeaU,  whose  Writings  then  were  in  fashion,  for  there  could  be 
no  point  of  contact  between  the  doctrines  of  this  Calvinist  of  Geneva 
and  the  effusions  of  Beethoven,  a  Catholic  by  birth  and  by  education. 

Nor  did   Beethoven  share  the  views  of  many  romantics  about   Nature. 

He  would  never  have  called  her  "immense,  impenetrable,  and  haughty/1 
a-  Berlioz  addressed  her  through  the  mouth  of  his  Kaust.     A  little 

nook,    a    meadow,    a    tree,      these   Sufficed    for    Beethoven.      He   had    so 

penetrated  the  beauty  of  nature  that  for  more  than  a  dozen  years  all 
lii-  music  was  impregnated  by  it. 

Hi-  bedside  book  for  many,  many  years  soon  after  bis  passion  for 
Giulietta  Guicciardi  was  the  "Lehr  und  Erbauungs  Buch'1  of  Sturm. 
I'a  —  :iia -  under-cored  show  the  truth  of  the  assertions  just   made,  and 

he  copied  these  lines  that  they  might  always  be  in  his  sight:  "Nature 

can    be  justly   called    the   school   of   the   heart  ;     it    BhoWS   US   beyond   all 

doubt  our  duty  toward-  God  and  our  Neighbor.     1  wish  therefore  to 

ome  a  disciple  of  tin-  Bchool,  and  offer  my  heart  to  it.     Desirous  of 

traction,  I  wish  to  search  after  the  wisdom  that  do  disillusion 

1  wish  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  in  this  know  i- 

I    hall  find  a  Foretaste  of  celestial  joys." 

I'-  n,  renting  a  cottage  at    Dobling,  Grinzing,  or  Heiligenstadt, 

Dot  official  faubourgs,  could  in  a  few  minutee  be  in 

the  "i  open  country.    Thue  influenced,  he  wrote  the  pianoforte 

&  and  Op.  31;   the  "Waldstein"  sonata;   the  violin  sonata, 

<  »p.  30,  N(  three  movemi  the  seventh  quartet     L806  ;    the 

aixtl  ■  ymphonies;  and  the  tenth  sonata  for  violin, 

Op.  '•  Village  Dances,  the  finale*  ol  Trios,  Op.  70,  No.  2,  and 

the   i  I   entr'acte  of   "  Kgmont ."     Beethoven   did 

empt  to  reproduce  the  material,  realistic  impression  of  country 

sound-  and  noi-e.-,  but  only  the  spirit  ol  the  landscape. 

Thus  in  th<      I'  Symphony,  t<  est  the  rustic  calm  and  the 
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tranquillity  of  the  soul  in  contact  with  Nature,  he  did  not  seek  curious 
harmonic  conglomerations,  but  a  simple,  restrained  melody,  which 
embraces  only  the  interval  of  a  sixth  (from  fa  to  re  *).  This  is  enough 
to  create  in  us  the  sentiment  of  repose — as  much  by  its  quasi-immobil- 
ity as  by  the  duration  of  this  immobility.  The  exposition  of  this  melody 
based  on  the  interval  of  a  sixth  is  repeated  with  different  timbres,  but 
musically  the  same,  for  fifty-two  measures  without  interruption.  In 
an  analogous  manner  Wagner  portrayed  the  majestic  monotony  of  the 
river  in  the  introduction  to  "Rheingold."  Thus  far  the  landscape  is 
uninhabited.  The  second  musical  idea  introduces  two  human  beings, 
man  and  woman,  force  and  tenderness.  This  second  musical  thought 
is  the  thematic  base  of  the  whole  work.  In  the  Scherzo  the  effect  of 
sudden  immobility  produced  by  the  bagpipe  tune  of  the  strolling  musi- 
cian (the  oboe  solo,  followed  by  the  horn),  imposing  itself  on  the  noisy 
joy  of  the  peasants,  is  due  to  the  cause  named  above;  here,  with  the 
exception  of  one  note,  the  melody  moves  within  the  interval  of  a  fifth. 


It  has  been  said  that  several  of  the  themes  in  this  symphony  were 
taken  from  Styrian  and  Carinthian  folk-songs. f 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  Count 
Rasoumoffsky,  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings.  Two 
trombones  are  added  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  movements  and  a  piccolo 
in  the  fourth. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  F  major,  2-4,  opens 
immediately  with  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme,  piano,  in  the  strings. 
The  more  cantabile  phrase  in  the  antithesis  of  the  theme  assumes  later 
an  independent  thematic  importance.  The  second  theme  is  in  C  major, 
an  arpeggio  figure,  which  passes  from  first  violins  to  second  violins, 
then  to  violoncellos,  double-basses,  and  wood-wind  instruments.  The 
development  of  this  theme  is  a  gradual  crescendo.  The  free  fantasia 
is  very  long.  A  figure  taken  from  the  first  theme  is  repeated  again 
and  again  over  sustained  harmonies,  which  are  changed  only  every 
twelve  or  sixteen  measures.  The  third  part  is  practically  a  repetition 
of  the  first,  and  the  coda  is  short. 

Second  movement,  Andante  molto  mosso,  B-flat  major,  12-8.  The 
first  theme  is  given  to  the  first  violins  over  a  smoothly  flowing  accom- 
paniment. The  antithesis  of  the  theme,  as  that  of  the  first  theme  of 
the  first  movement,  is  more  cantabile.  The  second  theme,  more  sen- 
suous in  character,  is  in  B-flat  major,  and  is  announced  by  the  strings. 
The  remainder  of  the  movement  is  very  long  and  elaborate,  and  con- 
sists of  embroidered  developments  of  the  thematic  material  already 
exposed.  In  the  short  coda  "the  nightingale  (flute),  quail  (oboe),  and 
cuckoo  (clarinet)  are  heard." 

The  third  movement  is  practically  the  scherzo.  Allegro,  F  major, 
3-4.  The  thesis  of  the  theme  begins  in  F  major  and  ends  in  D  minor, 
the  antithesis  is  in  D  major  throughout.  This  theme  is  developed 
brilliantly.  The  second  theme,  of  a  quaint  character,  F  major,  is  played 
by  the  oboe  over  middle  parts  in  waltz  rhythm  in  the  violins.  "The 
bass  to  this  is  one  of  Beethoven's  jokes.    This  second  theme  is  supposed 

*  In  his  "Essais  de  technique  et  d'esthetique  musicales,"  1902,  pp.  380-383,  M^  ^lie  Poiree  has 
already  remarked  the  pastoral  character  of  this  interval  in  the  key  of  F  major,  which  by  a  very  plausible 
phenomenon  of  "colored  audition"  appears  to  him  in  correspondence  with  the  color  green. — V.  d'I. 

t  See  the  volume  of  folk-songs  collected  by  Professor  Kuhac,  of  Agram. 


suggest  the  playing  of  a  small  hand  of  village  musicians,  in  which 
the  bassoon-player  can  gel  only  the  notes  F,  C,  and  octave  F  out  of 
his  ramshackle  old  instrument;  so  he  keeps  silent  wherever  this  series 
of  three  notes  will  not  fit  into  the  harmony.  After  being  played  through 
by  the  oboe,  the  theme  is  next  taken  up  by  the  clarinet,  and  finally 
by  the  horn,  the  village  bassoonist  growing  seemingly  impatient  in 
tlic  matter  of  counting  rests,  and  now  playing  his  F,  C,  F,  without 
stopping."  The  trio  of  the  movement,  In  tempo  d' allegro,  F  major, 
2-4,  is  a  strongly  accentuated  rustic  dance  tune,  which  is  developed 
in  fortissimo  by  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  return  of  the  first  theme 
of  the  scherzo,  which  is  developed  as  before  up  to  the  point  when  the 
md  theme  should  enter,  and  the  tempo  is  accelerated  to  presto. 
But  the  dance  is  interrupted  by  a  thunder-storm,  allegro,  F  minor, 
4-4,  which  is  a  piece  of  free  tone-painting. 

Fourth  movement,  Allegro,  F  major,  6-8.  There  is  a  clarinet  call 
over  a  double  organ-point.  The  call  is  answered  by  the  horn  over  the 
same  double  organ-point,  with  the  addition  of  a  third  organ-point. 
The  horn  repetition  is  followed  by  the  first  theme,  given  out  by  the 
strings  against  sustained  harmonies  in  clarinets  and  bassoons.  This 
theme,  based  on  a  figure  from  the  opening  clarinet  and  horn  call,  is 
given  out  three  times.  This  exposition  is  elaborate.  After  the  climax 
a  subsidiary  theme  is  developed  by  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  short 
transition  passage,  which  leads  to  an  abbreviated  repetition  of  the 
foregoing  development  of  the  first  theme.  The  second  theme  enters, 
B-flat  major,  in  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The  rest  of  the  movement  is 
hardly  anything  more  than  a  series  of  repetitions  of  what  has  gone 
re. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  some  programme-makers  give  five  move- 
ments to  this  symphony.  They  make  the  thunder-storm  an  inde- 
pendent  movement,     others  divide  the  work  into  three  movements 

inning  the  third  with  the  "jolly  gathering  of  country-folk." 


* 


The  following  sayings  of  Beethoven,  taken  from  "Beethoven:  The 
Man  and  the  Artist,  as  Revealed  in  his  own  Words,"  compiled  and 
annotated  by  Friedrich  Kersl  and  edited  by  Henry  E.  Krehbiel  iNVw 
York,  L905),  may  well  be  quoted  hen 

"1  always  have  a  picture  in  my  mind  when  composing,  and  follow 

This  was  said  in  1815  to  Neate  and  with  reference  to  the 

rtoral."     Ries   Bays   thai    Beethoven    frequently    thought   of   an 

eel  while  he  was  composing,  "though  he  often  laughed  al  musical 
delineation,  and  scolded  aboul  petty  thing-  of  the  Bort." 

'The  description  <>f  :i  picture  belongs  to  the  held  of  painting;  in  this 
the  p"ct  can  count  himself  more  fortunate  than  my  muse,  for  his  teni- 

i-    nol  tricled   :i-    mine  in   tin-   respect,   though   mine,  on   the 

other  hand,  extends  into  other  regions,  and  my  dominion  i-  qoI  easily 

li<  d." 

!   too  far,  all  delineation   in   instrumental   music  loses  in 
This  remark  us  found  in  a  sketch  for  the  "Pastoral." 

Il-.v,     happ        I        'N    to    be    able    to    wander    among    hlldie>    :md    herbs, 
under   t  ;     no  man  <:iii   love  the  country  as   I    |o\c  it. 

\\  ood       f  re*     .  :md   ror|,-  Mid   back   the  echo  licit    ncm  d<     u> 

"<»  i  lur  glance  into  beautiful  nature  and  comforl  your 

moody  thoughts  touching  thai  which  musi  be."    To  the  "Immortal 

d." 


"My  miserable  hearing  does  not  trouble  me  here  [Baden].  In  the 
country  it  seems  as  if  every  tree  said  to  me:  'Holy!  Holy!'  Who  can 
give  complete  expression  to  the  ecstasy  of  the  woods?  Oh,  the  sweet 
stillness  of  the  woods!"     (July,  1814.) 

"When  you  reach  the  old  ruins,  think  that  Beethoven  often  paused 
there;  if  you  wander  through  the  mysterious  fir  forests,  think  that 
Beethoven  often  poetized,  or,  as  is  said,  composed  there."  (In  the 
fall  of  1817  to  Mme.  Streicher,  who  was  taking  a  cure  at  Baden.) 


Symphonic  Poem  No.  4,  "The  Youth  of  Hercules,"  Op.  50. 

Camille  Saint-Saens 
(Born  in  Paris  on  October  9,  1835;  still  living  in  Paris.) 

Saint-Saens's  symphonic  poem,  "La  Jeunesse  d'Hercule,"  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  a  Chatelet  concert  in  Paris,  January  28r 
1877. 

The  full  score  of  this  composition  is  preceded  by  a  note  on  the 

fly-leaf : — 

THE   YOUTH   OF   HERCULES. 

Symphonic  Poem, 
legend. 

"The  fable  relates  that  Hercules  on  his  entrance  upon  life  saw  two 
roads  lie  open  before  him,  that  of  pleasure  and  that  of  virtue. 

"Insensible  to  the  seductions  of  Nymphs  and  Bacchantes,  the  hero, 
chooses  the  path  of  struggles  and  combats,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
catches  a  glimpse  of  the  reward  of  immortality  through  the  flames 
of  the  funeral  pyre." 

The  symphonic  poem  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  a  small  bugle  in  B-flat, 
two  cornets-a-pistons,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle,  harp,  and 
strings.    The  score  is  dedicated  to  Henri  Duparc. 

The  work  begins  with  a  short  Andante  sostenuto,  E-flat  major,  4-4. 
Muted  violins  give  out  recitative-like  phrases,  which  are  interrupted 
by  sighs  in  the  wood- wind  and  end  in  gentle  harmonies  in  the  strings 
and  wind  instruments.  A  roll  on  the  kettledrums  leads  to  an  Alle- 
gro moderato,  E-flat  major,  4-4,  in  which  the  now  unmuted  strings 
play  the  first  theme  in  full  harmony,  the  theme  of  Virtue,  which 
bears  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  preceding  violin  phrases.  This 
theme  is  developed  and  leads  to  an  expressive  subsidiary  melody, 
played  by  the  violins  over  a  syncopated  bass.  "This  melody  seems 
almost  like  a  rhythmic  variation  of  the  first  theme."  This  is  de- 
veloped until  it  runs  into  passage-work,  and  fades  away  in  soft  har- 
monies. There  is  now  a  modulation  to  D  major  with  oboe  hints  of  a 
new  theme.  This  songful  new  theme  appears  in  E  major,  sung  by 
flute  and  clarinet,  then  by  the  first  violins  over  a  tremolo  of  the 
other  strings  (muted),  and  then  against  wood-wind  triplets  and 
chords  for  the  harp.    The  horn  has  the  last  of  the  melody. 

Allegro  in  E  major,  2-2.  The  music  of  Pleasure  begins  with  bits 
of  a  Bacchanalian  tune  played  by  flutes.  This  theme  is  developed 
at  length,  first  in  the  wood-wind,  then  in  the  strings  in  octaves 
against  trills  in  the  wood-wind,  and  then  by  a  constantly  increasing 


orchestra  until  the  climax  is  reached.  There  is  a  gradual  diminu- 
endo. Recitatives  for  strings,  horns,  and  other  wind  instruments 
load  to  the  return  of  the  theme  of  Virtue,  Andante  sostenuto,  E-flat 
major.  This  is  developed  much  as  before,  although  the  development 
n  somewhat  more  extended.  Forcible  declamatory  passages  in 
Strings  and  wind  are  followed  by  the  theme,  sung  softly,  at  first 
by  the  clarinet,  to  which  the  oboe  is  afterwards  added.  The  de- 
velopment at  last  reaches  a  Btormy  climax,  when  the  second  theme 
returns  in  E  major  with  a  different  rhythm,  in  wood-wind  instru- 
ments against  harp  arpeggios  and  sustained  harmonies  in  clarinets, 
SOOns,  and  horns.  The  themes  vie  with  each  other.  The  first 
theme  triumphs  in  a  maestoso  movement,  E-flat  major,  4-4,  with 
tin1  full  strength  of  the  orchestra. 


Overture  (Suits)  No.  2,  i\  B  minor,  fob  Flute  and  Strings. 

JOHANN     SKHASI  !  \\     R.\(  II 

(Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leiprie,  July  28,  1750.) 

This  suite  is  one  of  four  which  were  probably  composed  during  Bach's 
stay  at  Cothen  (1717  23),  whither  he  was  called  as  chapel-master 
to  Prince  Leopold,  of  Anhalt-Cdthen.  The  prince  was  then  nearly 
twenty-four  years  old,  an  amiable,  well-educated  young  man.  who  had 

•travelled  and  was  fond  of  l>ooks  and  pictures.      He  played  the  violin. 

the  viol  da  gamba,  and  the  harpischord.  Furthermore,  he  had  an 
agreeable  bass  voice,  and  was  more  than  an  ordinary  singer.  Bach 
said  of  him,  "  He  loved  music,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  it.  he  under- 
stood  it."     'I'h*'   music  at    the  court    was  chiefly  chamber  music,   and 

here  Bach  passed  happy  years. 
The  term  "suite"  was  not  given  by  Bach  to  the  four  compositions 

that  now  are  so  named,  the  suites  in  C  major.  B  minor,  and  two  in  I) 
major.  The  original  parts  were  handed  over  in  is">i  by  the  Singakade* 
mie  of  Berlin  to  the  Royal  Library  of  thai  city,  and  Bach's  own  title  on 
tin-  cover  oi  this  presenl  suite  is  as  follow-:  //  moil  Ouueriwre  <i  1  flavto, 
nhi  ,  basdOf  <i>  ./.  S.  Bach,  The  flute  pari  is  marked  "tra* 
iere,"  the  I  continue).'' 

Th<-  edition  used  at  tin-  concert  was  arranged  by  Bans  von  Bulow 
i    "the   new    Munich   edition*'    for   performances   m    Berlin   and 
in    1892.      I'.nlow    died   at   Cairo  in    L894.      Performances 
of  tin-  ement  m  Boston  were  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Sym- 

phony Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  conductor,  October  20,  1906,  November  -. 
19J 

The  separate  dance-  of  these  (Jennan   suites   were  called   "Tarti- 
Partheycn."     They  were  brought  together  into  a  musical  whole  and 
in  the  tonality,  and  the}   were  prefixed  by  an  overture  in  the 

whole     -et      \\  art  inie>     know  li     :i-     "<  hchestcr 

the  overture  fixed  by  Lully  in  Fran/ 1  vred 

a-    a   mode]    for   pi  aim-   elav   eoni|)osed    in   (  inni:iii\    and    m 

BS    well    ai    in    FVance.      Tlii>    overture    wa.-    composed    of   a    first 

ow  movement,  characterized  as  "grave,"  connected 
rt,  which  was  longer  and  of  b  livelier  movement.    The 

i  . 

a.  n.  1012     pp    i  i  ■ 
10 


overture  was  generally  completed  by  a  repetition  of  the  first  movement. 
The  first  suites  which  appeared  between  1670  and  1680  were  written 
for  a  solo  instrument,  especially  for  the  harpsichord;  but  the  title  soon 
served  to  designate  pieces  written  for  a  considerable  number  of  instru- 
ments. The  overture  was  followed  by  airs  of  dances  which  were 
then  popular  or  fashionable.  No  wonder  that  Bach,  whose  father, 
grandfather,  and  uncles  had  all  been  town-pipers  and  given  up  to  this 
species  of  music,  was  drawn  towards  this  form  of  composition. 

Polonaise,  with  double  (or  trio),  moderato,  3-4.  Walther  does 
not  mention  this  dance  in  his  " Musicalisches  Lexicon"  (1732),  but 
Mattheson  (1737)  recognizes  it,  and  says  that  one  should  judge  of  its 
usefulness  by  seeing  it  danced,  not  by  hearing  it  sung.  The  polonaise 
is  more  of  a  stately  procession  than  a  dance.  "It  is  characteristic  of 
the  country  where  we  find  united  oriental  splendor  and  gravity  with 
the  proud  spirit  of  an  independent  Western  race.  Opened  by  the 
couples  of  highest  rank,  it  takes  in  the  whole  company,  aged  men  and 
women,  children,  high  dignitaries,  magistrates,  none  too  solemn  or 
careworn  to  be  excused  this  beautiful  exercise  of  etiquette.  The 
promenade  is  broken  by  curtsies.  One  of  its  features — that  of  the 
man  giving  up  his  partner  as  soon  as  another  comes  to  claim  her — was 
originally  a  symbol  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  nobles  in  the  state.  The 
new  claimant  for  a  lady's  hand  in  the  dance  must  clap  his  hands  after 
bowing  before  her.  This  is  the  signal  to  the  dancer  in  possession,  who 
is  obliged  to  give  up  the  lady  with  apparent  politeness;  but  he  retires 
to  a  corner  and  meditates  reprisals." 

Badinerie,  Presto  (Franz  preferred  " allegro"),  2-4.  It  takes  the 
place  of -the  customary  final  gigue.  "Badinerie,  as  'Badinage':  foolery, 
foppery,  toying,  tumbling,  jugling,  any  kind  of  apish  gambolling" 
(Randle  Cotgrave's  "French  and  English  Dictionary,"  second  edition, 
London,  1673). 


Overture,  "Der  Freischutz"     ....     Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Der  Freischutz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  1821. 
The  cast  was  as  follows:  Agathe,  Caroline  Seidler;  Aennchen,  Johanna 
Eunike;  Brautjungfer,  Henriette  Reinwald;  Max,  Heinrich  Stumer; 
Ottaker,  Gottlieb  Rebenstein;  Kuno,  Carl  Wauer;  Caspar,  Heinrich 
Blume;  Eremit,  Georg  Gern;  Kilian,  August  Wiedemann;  Samiel, 
Hillebrand.  It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre, 
Schauspielhaus,  erected  by  Schinkel  in  1819-21,  to  replace  the  original 
building,  which  was  burned  down  in  1817.  Weber  wrote  in  his  diary 
that  the  opera  was  received  with  " incredible  enthusiasm;  Overture  and 
Folk-song  were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen  music-pieces  were 
stormily  applauded.  Everything  went  exceedingly  well,  and  was  sung 
con  amove.  I  was  called  before  the  curtain  and  took  Mad.  [sic]  Seidler 
and  Mile,  [sic]  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could  not  get  hold  of  the  others. 
Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying.  'Soli  Deo  Gloria.'"  Some  of  these 
verses  were  malicious,  and  reflected  on  Spontini,  much  to  Weber's 
distress. 

li 


The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copenhagen, 
October  8,  1820.  Weber  was  making  a  tour  through  North  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  second  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  October 
31,  1820.  And  before  the  performance  of  the  opera  itself  the  overture 
was  played  for  the  third  time  at  Dresden,  December  18,  1820,  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  "Weber's  friend  Heinrich  Joseph  Barmann,  the  brilliant 
clarinetist. 

The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4-4.  After  eight  measures  of 
introduction  there  is  a  part-song  for  four  horns.  This  section  of  the 
overture  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent  stage  action. 
After  the  quarter  the  Samiel  motive  appears,  and  there  is  the  thought 
of  Max  and  his  temptation.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  molto 
vivace,  C  minor,  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  a  climax,  which  is 
repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet  in  the  Wolf's  Glen. 
In  the  next  episode,  E-flat  major,  themes  associated  with  Max  (clari- 
net) and  Agathe  (first  violins  and  clarinet)  appear.  The  climax  of 
the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major,  and  there  is  use  of  Agathe's 
theme.  There  is  repetition  of  the  demoniac  music  that  introduces  the 
Allegro,  and  SamieFs  motive  dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda, 
C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 

The  first  performance  of  "Der  Freischutz"  in  the  United  States 
was  an  English  version  produced  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York, 
March  2,*  1825.  The  chief  singers  were  Miss  Kelly,  Mrs.  D.  Luce, 
Woodhull,  and  Clarke.  Miss  Lydia  Kelly  was  a  niece  of  Michael 
Kelly,  singer  and  the  author  of  the  amusing  Memoirs.  She  is  described 
as  "rather  masculine  in  appearance."  Her  costumes  were  distin- 
guished for  "richness  and  elegance."  She  had  "never-failing  animal 
spirits,  good  humor,  and  vivacity."  She  married  a  French  baron,  who 
1<  it  her  as  soon  as  she  failed  to  be  a  profitable  investment. 

*  Col.  T.  Allaton  Brown  gives  March  12,  1825,  in  hia  "History  of  the  New  York  Stage"  (1903). 
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Bach 

Polonaise  and  Badinerie  from  the  Suite  in  B  minor,  No.  2,  for  Flute  and 

Strings  Flute  solo:   Georges  Laurent     VIII.     April  24 

Beethoven 

Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92  I.     October  31 

Symphony  in  E-flat  major,  No.  3,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55  II.     November  14 

Overture  to  Leonore,  No.  3,  Op.  72  IV.     January  16 

Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84  VII.     April  3 

Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  6,  "Pastoral,"  Op.  68  VIII.     April  24 

Berlioz  t  • 

Overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain"  V.     February  13 

Chabrier 

Prelude  to  Act  II.  of  the  Opera  "Gwendoline"  V.     February  13 

Chopin 

Concerto  in  E  minor  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  11      Josef  Hofmann       I.     October  31 

Converse  x 

"The  Mystic  Trumpeter,"  Orchestral  Fantasy,  Op.  19  (after  the  Poem  of 

Walt  Whitman)  IV.     January  16 

Debussy 

"Iberia":    "Images"  for  Orchestra,  No.  2  I.     October  31 

Nocturnes  ("Nuages"  and  "Fetes")  VI.     March  6 

Duparc 

"  Chanson  Triste,"  Song  with  Orchestra  Ethel  Frank     V.     February  13 

Farnaby  and  Anonymous  English  Composers 

Suite  of  the  XVIth  Century  (Arranged  by  Henri  Rabaud)  IV.     January  16 

France 

Symphonic  Poem:   "  Les  Eolides  "  ("  The  Aeolidae  ")  II.     November  14 

Symphony  in  D  minor  III.     December  12 

Symphonic  Piece  from  the  Symphonic  Poem  "  La  Redemption "  VI.     March  6 

Handel 

Air,  "Ombra  mai  fu,"  from  the  Opera  "Serse,"  Act  I.,  Scene  1. 

Merle  Alcock     II.     November  14 
Haydn 

Concerto  in  D  major  for  Violoncello  Joseph  Malkin     VII.     April  3 

Hill 

. 'Stevensoniana,"  Four  Pieces  for  Orchestra  (after  Poems  from  R.  L.  Stev- 
enson's "A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses")  VII.     Apri   3 
Lalo 

Rhapsody  in  A  major  for  Orchestra  IV.     January  16 

Liszt 

Concerto  in  E-flat  major,  No.  1,  for  Pianoforte  Rosita  Renard     III.     December  12 

Mendelssohn 

Concerto  for  Violin  in  E  minor,  Op.  64  Fredric  Fradkin     IV.     January  16 

Mozart 

Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter  "  V.     February  13 

Aria,  "Batti,  batti,"  from  "Don  Giovanni"  Ethel  Frank     V.     February  13 

Rabaud 

"La  Procession  Nocturne,"  Symphonic  Poem  (after  Lenau)  V.     February  13 

Rameau 

"  Airs  de  ballet "  from  "  Hippolyte  et  Aricie  "  VI.     March  6 

RiMSKY-Korsakoff 

"Chanson  Indoue"  from  the  Opera  "Sadko"  Ethel  Frank     V.     February  13 

ROGER-DUCASSE 

"Petite  Suite"  VII.     April  3 

Saint-Saens 

"My  Heart  at  thy  Dear  Voice"  from  "Samson  and  Delilah" 

Merle  Alcock     II.     November  14 
Symphony  in  A  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  55  VII.     April  3 

"La  Jeunesse  d'Hercule"  ("The  Youth  of  Hercules"),  Symphonic  Poem 

No.  4,  Op.  50  VIII.     April  24 

Schubert 

Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor  III.     December  12 

Schumann 

Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  2,  Op.  61  '-       VI.     March  6 

Weber 

Overture  to  "  Euryanthe "  II.     November  14 

Overture  to  "  Der  Freischiitz  "  VIII.     April  24 
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Americas  Greatest 


CLEANSERS 

DYERS 
LAUNDERERS 


Cambridge  Shop 
1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 

Harvard  Shop 


s 


BROOKLINE  SHOP 

1310   Beacon   Street 

Cootidgc   Corner 

Ah*    MAIDEN 

i  rrcm 

PROVIDI 
BRIDGEPORT 


BOSTON  SHOPS 

284  BoyUton  Street  17  Temple  Place 

248  Huntington  Avenue 

29  State  Street 

79  Summer  Street 


SAIJA1 

PALL  RIVER 

N  I. VI  PORT 

ALBANY 


LYNN 

WOK(  I  Ml  K 
NEW  HAVEN 
PHILADEJ  I'lllA 


WATERTOWN  SHOP 

I    Galen   Street 

at    Works 

LOWELL 

SPRINGFIEIT) 
WATERBURY 

NEW  YORK  city 
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SANDERS     THEATRE 

HARVARD    UNIVERSITY 

1919-1920 

THIRTY-NINTH  SEASON 


PIERRE   MONTEUX,  Conductor 


THURSDAY  EVENINGS  AT  8.00 

October  16         November  13        December  18 

January  15  February  12 

March  4  April  1  April  22 
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1919 


34th  Season 


SYMPHONY  HALL 
OPENING  NIGHT,  MONDAY,  MAY  5 


T 


n 


\ 


Orchestra  of  80  Symphony  Players 

AGIDE    JACCHIA,    Conductor 


PROGRAMMES  OF  POPULAR  MUSIC 


LIGHT   REFRESHMENTS 


pickets  for  the  Opening  Concerts  <>n  sale  beginning  Mon- 
day, April  28.     Reserved  Seats  at    rabies,  $1.00  and  75c. 
t  Balcony,  75c.  and  >0c.     Admission,  25c. 


p. 
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CANTATA  FOR  MEN'S  VOICES 

BY 

DANIEL  PROTHERQE 


Price,  50  cents  postpaid 

A  ward  filled  with  wounded  in  a  military  hospital  on  Epiphany — 
the  night  of  gifts— showed  the  author  a  vision  of  the  noble  offering 
made  by  these  broken  men  to  the  great  Liberation.  No  less  was 
the  composer  inspired,  and  his  music  is  sincere  and  moving,  graph- 
ically following  the  picturesque,  emotional  and  exalted  moods  of 
the  text.  Not  at  all  exacting  for  the  singers,  without  solos  and 
reasonably  brief,  it  is  a  work  that  can  be  highly  commended  both 
for  its  beauty  and  its  practicability. 


178-179  TREMONT  STREET 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO..  8-10-12  E.  34th  Street,  New  York 
ORDER  OF  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 


^^^^^m^m^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m 


VIOLA  D'AMORE  SOLOIST 

AVAILABLE  FOR 

CONCERTS 

RECITALS 
1919-20  MUSICALS 


Address:    SYMPHONY  HALL,  Boston,  Mass. 

Home  Studio:  145  Longwood  Avenue,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Telephone,  Brookline  5885-W 


A  high-class  hotel  with  modest  rates 

Some  globe  trotters  have  been  good  enough  to  say  that  the  'Puritan 
is  one  of  the  most  homelike  and  attractive  hotels  in  the  world. 
The  illustrated  booklet  of  the  Hotel  will  be  mailed  on  request.  P.  P.  Costello.  Manager 
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Concert-master,  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

MASTER  COURSE  FOR  VIOLINISTS 
Summer  Season,  beginning  June  15 

For  particulars,  address 

Miss  JEAN  TELL 

Hemenway  Hotel,  Boston 


Mile.  CAROLINE 


Millinery  Sale 


Many  of  her  Exclusive  Models  have  now  reached 
the  Department 

$5.00   .   .   and   .   .   $6.00 

NO  TWO  ALIKE   IN  FORM   OR  COLOR 


480  BOYLSTON  STREET 


(BLOCK  OF  BRUNSWICK  HOTEL) 


BOSTON 


SEVENTY  YEARS'  REPUTATION 

BROWN'S  bronchial  TROCHES 

An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.     Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.     Sold  only  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices.  15c.  35c,  75c.  $1.25,  at  druggists  or  by  mnil 

BROWN'S  cs»2£u?  DENTIFRICE 

Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  Price.  30c.  at  druggists  or  by  mail 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


JOHN  LANE 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

372  BOYLSTON  STREET 


Madame  Claire  Forbes  DeMailly 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

S(<  D  ENSEMBLE  PLAYING 

.mi  St  re<  t 


Ufs-t^tCtLi^f) 


BASSO 

i  ialist  and  (  oach 

STUDIO:    246   I 


i   with  THE 
1  lan-lrl  and  I  Inydn  and  Cecilia  Societies 

Bolton    lien  in')  lour  engagements  ropectivtly  ) 

Apollo    Club.   Chicago 
Philharmonic  Club.   Minneapolis, 
itimore  Oratorio  Society,  etc 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE,  ORGAN,  HARMONY  AND 
APPRECIATION  OF  MUSIC 

6  NEWBURY  STREET BOSTON 


PIANIST  and  TEACHER 

Class  Lessons  will  be  held  in  connection  with  Piano  work 

282  DARTMOUTH  STREET 


Telephone,  Back  Bay  5958-J 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano  Used 


MUSICAL  INSTRUCTION 


GEORGES  LONGY 


Director 


COACHING,  VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  ENSEMBLE,  PIANO,  VIOLIN, 

'CELLO,  HARP,  FLUTE,  OBOE,  CLARINET,  BASSOON,  TRUMPET,  SOLFEGGIO, 

HARMONY,  COUNTERPOINT,  COMPOSITION,  RHYTHMIC-GYMNASTICS 


CLASSES  AND  PRIVATE  LESSONS  FOR  BEGINNERS 
AND  ADVANCED  PUPILS 


Medals  and  Diplomas  Presented  to  Solfeggio  Pupils  at  Public  Exercises  at  End  of  School  Year 


FOR    ALL    PARTICULARS    APPLY 


LONGY  SCHOOL 


103  Hemenway  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Telephone,  Back  Bay  6880 
Daily,  9  to  12  a.m.,  2  to  5  p.m.  (Sundays  excepted) 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

311  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY  SQ. 
51    BRATTLE   STREET,   CAMBRIDGE 

Pupil  of  Shakspeare,  London,  Cortesi,  Florence 
Send  for  a  copy  of  "Notes  on  the  Old  Italian  Method" 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  DIPLOMAS 
Author  of 

"Vocal  Art  as  Nature  Intended,"  "Essay  on  the  Art  of  Singing,"  "Health  and  Breath  Culture" 
Vocal  Studio,  202  Huntington  Chambers,  30  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston.      Phone  Back  Bay  3932 

Send  for  circular  pertaining  to  Mr.  Grant's  Pen  Works  on  Singing,  which  also  gives  details  of  his  teaching  and  of 
one  of  his  many  noted  pupils  who  was  given  a  proud  title  by  "Melba,  the  World-famous  Grand  Opera  Singer." 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


Miss  ALICE  HUTCHINS  BAKER 

PIANIST  INSTRUCTION 

The  principles  of  Leschetizky  presented  in  a  definite  and  comprehensive  manner 
STUDIO.  HOTEL  HEMENWAY.  BOSTON 

Telephone.  Back  Bay  3180 


TWELFTH  SEAS  >N 


RK 


ii'nc  '  'i/A^-.r.i;'.i".i'j-: 


GERTRLDE  MARSHALL  Violin 
RLTH  STICXNEY.  Violin 


Telephone.  Beach  4190 


ADELINE  PACKARD.  \  ,  .la 
HAZEL  L'AFRICAIN.  'Cello 


Management  A.  H.  HANDLEY 

160  Boylston  Street.  Boston 


MISS  MINNIE  HAYDEN 

VOICE  BUILDING 

SONG  INTERPRETATION.  CONCERT 
RECITAL  AND  REPERTOIRE  WORK 

Steinert  Hall      -      BOSTON 


ETHEL  DAMON  CLARK 

CONCERT  PIANIST 

STUDIO       -       -       23  STEINERT  HALL 
BOSTON 


Miss   PRISCILLA  WHITE 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

610  PIERCE  BUILDING 

COPLEY  SQUARE        -        -        BOSTON 


Miss  Bertha  Wesselhoeft  Swift 

Soprano  and  Teacher  of  Singing 
Studio    -     609  Huntington  Chambers,  Boston 

Telephone.  Back  Day  H51  \V 


HELEN  ALLEN  HUNT 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 


Teacher  of  Singing 
No.  509  Pierce  Building     . 


Boston 


iV! 

PIANO,  ORGAN,  HARMONY  and 
INTERPRETATION 

Room  417,  Huntington  Chambers 
30  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone.  B  •     iM      


Bertha  Cushing  Child 

>\  IKALTO 
TEACHER  OF  STNGIN 

i  yrui  ■!  it 


ALICE  BATES  RICE 

IPRANO  SOLOIST 

TEACHER  of  SINGING 


Lang  Studio 


(i  V  w  bury  Streel 


ELIZABETH  SIEDOFF 

IA(  <  0MPA1 
l 

■ 
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ROLAND  W.  HAYES 

Hi'  \rn  RECORDS 

N      ' 

\     I.    [ACKSON   &   CO. 

BOYi   roN    i  ki  i  r 

A  .ir\si<  k 
,  Ro»    -I 


Mis.  MARY  A.  STOWELL 

her  ol  I  'iano  and  I  lann 

The   ll.kl.l  V 


Mrs.  H.  H.  GALUSON 

NG  .. 
■     12    HUNTII  CHAMBERS 

M  rninft 
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THE  OFFICERS  AND  TRUSTEES 


OF  THE 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


INCORPORATED 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
GALEN  L.  STONE 
FREDERICK  E.  LOWELL 


President 

Vice-President 

Treasurer 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE 
M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE 
JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE 
FREDERICK  E.  LOWELL 
ARTHUR  LYMAN 
HENRY  B.  SAWYER 
GALEN  L.  STONE 
BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 


THE 


i9 

PIANOFORTE 


the  recognized  standard  of  tonal 
beauty  and  endurance 

Acclaimed  by  those  whose  judg- 
ment in  musical  matters  is 
final  as  being 

UNEQUALLED 


:I-.ROOMS  492  494  HOYLSTON  STREET 
6T0N 


INFANTRY  HALL  .         i        .  PROVIDENCE 

Tuesday  Evening,  November  19,  at  8.15 


'.(■>:  Autism1 


AND  THE 
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The  wonderful,  rich  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  very  conception 
of  beauty. — Levitzki- 

It   has   that   refined  quality,   that   warm   and    luscious   tone   which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual  appeal. — A  Ida. 

The   Baldwin   Piano    has   no  peer   in  faithfully   voicing   an   artist's 
spirit. — Brown. 

I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano. — La  Forge. 

The  beautiful  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  merits  its  popularity. — Amalo. 

Using  a  Baldwin,  we  rest  assured  that  we  have  an  instrument  which 
will  meet  every  requirement. — Fanning. 

1  he  Baldwin  Piano  is  a  most  wonderful  help  and  support. — Nielsen. 

I  consider  the  Baldwin  the  Stradivarius  of  the  few  really  great  Pianos 
of  the  world.      I)c  Puchmann. 

A  tone  that  blends  so  well  with  my  voir  nhrich. 


The  Baldwin  Piano  Company 

142  V.  .!.«•>,  Anc  INI  < 

bb  no 

IAPOU  ILLE 

in  n  p'l  ii  ml  mt\ 


INFANTRY  HALL 


PROVIDENCE 


INCORPORATED 
Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 

HENRI  RABAUD;  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  19 
AT  8.15 


COPYRIGHT,  1918,   BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INCORPORATED 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


"The  world  needs  music  more  when  it's  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
notion  of."— JOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.  It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that 
appeals  to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  of  the  home,  the 
instrument  that  should  be  in  every  household.  And  the  greatest 
among  pianos  is  the  STEINWAY,  prized  and  cherished  throughout 
the  wide  world  by  all  lovers  of  good  music.  Or,  in  the  words  of  a 
well -known  American  writer:  "Wherever  human  hearts  are  sad  or 
glad,  and  songs  arc  sung,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  keys  respond  to 
love's  caress,  there   is   known,   respected,  revered-  loved—  the  name 

■nd famed  STEINWAY/' 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application 

Sold  on   i  onvenienl   payments 

OU  pianos    taken   In   exchange 

Inspeitmn    Incited 


STEINWAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 

107  109  LAST  Uth  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Suhu  aij  I  i press  Stations  at  the  Door 
Represented  hy  the  Foremost  Dealers  l:vcrifnhcre 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Fradkin,  F. 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Traupe,  W. 

Tak,  E. 
Fiedler,  B. 


Roth,  O. 
Hoffmann,  J. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Thillois,  F. 

Spoor,  S. 
Ringwall,  R. 


Rissland,  K. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Sauvlet,  H. 
Griinberg,  M. 

Goldstein,  S. 
Henkle,  R. 


Bak,  A. 
Mahn,  F. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Di  Natale,  J. 

Gunderson,  R. 
Diamond,  S. 


Deane,  C. 
Balas,  J. 


Kurth,  R. 
Fiedler,  G. 


Bryant,  M. 
Zsiga,  L. 


Violas. 
Barrier,  C.  Werner,  H.      /       v.Veen,  H. 

Wittmann,  F.  Berlin,  V.  Mager,  G. 


Fiedler,  A.      Van  Wynbergen,  C. 
L  n  ley,  A.  Tartas,  M. 


Malkin,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 


Miquelle,  G. 
Nagel,  R. 


Violoncellos. 
-Barth,  C. 
Nast,  L. 


Belinski,  M. 
Mingels,  E. 


Fabrizio,  E. 
Stockbridge,  C. 


Villani,  A. 
Gerhardt,  G. 


Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 


Basses. 


Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 


Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 


Flutes. 
DeMailly,  C. 
Brooke,  A. 
Knight,  W. 


Oboes. 
Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 


Clarinets. 

Sand,  A. 
Forlani,  N. 
Vannini,  A. 


Bassoons. 

Laus,  A. 
Mueller,  E. 
Piller,  B. 


Piccolo. 
Battles,  A. 


English  Horn. 
Mueller,  F. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Stievenard,  E. 


Horns. 

Wendler,  G. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Gebhardt,  W. 
Hess,  M. 

Tuba. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Organ. 
Snow,  A. 


Harps. 
Holy,  A. 
Cella,  T. 


Trumpets. 

Heim,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Nappi,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 

Tympani. 

Neumann,  S. 
Gardner,  C. 


Trombones. 
Sordillo,  F. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Percussion. 

Ludwig,  C.  -Burkhardt,  H. 

Zahn,  F. 


Librarian. 
Mann,  J. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
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PROGRAMME 


Beethoven  .         .         .        .  -         Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  Sostenuto;  Vivace. 

II.  Allegretto. 

III.  Presto:  Presto  meno  assai. 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio. 


Handel   . 
Saint-Saens 
Verdi 
Weber     . 


.     Air,  "Ombra  mai  fu,"  from  the  Opera  "Serse," 
Act  L,  Scene  1 

"LaJeunessed'Hercule"  ("The  Youth  of  Hercules"), 
Symphonic  Poem  No.  4,  Op.  50 

Aria,  "O  Don  Fatale,"  from  the  Opera  "Don  Carlos," 
Act  IV.,  Scene  6 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe" 


SOLOIST 
MERLE  ALCOCK 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92     .     .     Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

The  first  sketches  of  this  symphony  were  made  by  Beethoven 
probably  before  1811  or  even  1810.  Several  of  them  in  the  sketch- 
book that  belonged  to  Petter  of  Vienna,  and  was  analyzed  by  Notte- 
bbhm,  were  for  the  first  movement.  Two  sketches  for  the  famous 
allegretto  are  mingled  with  phrases  of  the  Quartet  in  C  major,  Op. 
59,  No.  3,  dedicated  in  1818  to  Count  Basoumoffsky.  One  of  the  two 
bears  the  title:  "Anfang  Variations."  There  is  a  sketch  for  the 
Scherzo,  first  in  F  major,  then  in  C  major,  With  the  indication: 
"Second  part."  Another  sketch  for  the  Scherzo  bears  a  general  re- 
semblance to  the  beginning  of  the  "Dance  of  Peasants"  in  the  Pas- 
toral Symphony,  for  which  reason  it  was  rejected.  In  one  of  the 
sketches  for  the  Finale  Beethoven  wrote :  "Goes  at  first  in  F-sharp 
minor,  then  in'C-sharp  minor."  He  preserved  this  modulation,  but 
he  did  not  use  the  theme  to  which  the  indication  was  attached. 
Another  motive  in  the  Finale  as  sketched  was  the  Irish  air,  <fNora 
Creina,"  for  which  he  wrote  an  accompaniment  at  the  request  of 
George  Thomson,  the  collector  of  Scottish,  Welsh,  and  Irish 
melodies. 

Thayer  states  that  Beethoven  began  the  composition  of  the 
Seventh  Symphony  in  the  spring  of  1812.  Prod'homme  believes  that 
the  work  was  begun  in  the  winter  of  1811-12.  The  autograph  manu- 
script that  belongs  to  the  Mendelssohn  family  of  Berlin  bears  the 
inscription :  "Sinf onie.  L.  v.  Bthvn  1812  1 3ten  M."  A  clumsy  binder 
cut  the  paper  so  that  only  the  first  line  of  the  M  is  to  be  seen. 
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There  wth  thnefon  a  dispute  as  to  Whether  the  month  were  May, 
June,  or  July.  Beethoven  wrote  to  Varena  on  May  8,  L812;  "1 
promise  you  immediately  a  wholly  new  symphony  for  the  next 
Academy,  and.  as  I  now  have  opportunity,  the  copying  will  no1  - 

you  a  heller."  He  wrote  on  July  19:  "A  now  symphony  is  now 
ready.  As  the  Archduke  Rudolph  will  have  it  copied,  you  will  be 
at  no  expense  in  the. matter. "  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
Symphony  was  completed  May  13,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  per- 
formed at  a  concert  at  Whitsuntide. 


* 
*  * 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

I.  The  &?8t  movement  opens  with  an  Introduction,  poco  sos- 
teiiuto.  A  major,  44.  A  melodic  phrase  is  given  to  the  oboe,  then 
clarinets,  horns,  bassoons,  against  crashing  chords  of  the  full 
orchestra.  This  figure  is  worked  contrapuntally  against  alternate 
ascending  scale  passages  in  violins  and  in  basses.  There  is  a  modu- 
lation to  C  major.  A  more  melodious  motive,  a  slow  and  delicate 
dance  theme,  is  given  out  by  wood-wind  instruments,  then  repeated 
by  the  strings,  while  double  basses,  alternating  with  oboe  and 
Boon,  maintain  a  rhythmic  accompaniment.  (A  theme  of  the 
first  movement  IS  developed  out  of  this  rhythmic  figure,  and  some 
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go  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  the  movements  of  this  symphony  are  in 
the  closest  relationship  with  this  same  figure.)  The  initial  motive 
is  developed  by  the  whole  orchestra  fortissimo,  A  major ;  there  is  a 
repetition  of  the  second  theme,  F  major ;  and  a  short  coda  leads  to 
the  main  portion  of  the  movement. 

This  main  body,  Vivace,  A  major,  6-8,  is  distinguished  by  the  per- 
sistency of  the  rhythm  of  the  "dotted  triplet."  The  tripping  first 
theme  is  announced,  piano,  by  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns, 
accompanied  by  the  strings.  It  is  repeated  by  the  full  orchestra 
fortissimo.  The  second  theme,  of  like  rhythm  and  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  first,  enters  piano  in  the  strings,  C-sharp 
# minor,  goes  through  E-flat  major  in  the  wood-wind  to  E  major  in 
the  full  orchestra,  and  ends  quietly  in  C  major.  The  conclusion 
theme  is  made  up  of  figures  taken  from  the  first.  The  first  part- of 
the  movement  is  repeated.  The  free  fantasia  is  long  and  elaborate. 
The  third  section  is  in  orthodox  relationship  with  the  first,  although 
the  first  theme  is  developed  at  greater  length.  The  coda  is  rather 
long. 

II.  Allegretto,  A  minor,  2-4.  The  movement  begins  with  a  solemn 
first  theme  played  in  harmony  by  violas,  violoncellos,  and  double- 
basses.  The  strongly  marked  rhythm  goes  almost  throughout  the 
whole  movement.    The  second  violins  take  up  the  theme,  and  violas 
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and  violoncello*  sing  a  connter-them*  The  first  violins  now  have 
tin*  chief  theme,  while  the  second  violins  play  the  coiuxtoMhentt. 

At  last  WOOd  wind  inst  rnnients  and  liorns  smind  the  solemn,  inareh- 
like  motive,  and  the  eonnter-thenie  is  given  to  the  first  violins.  The 
rhythm  <>1'  the  accompaniment  grows  more  and  more  animated  with 
the  entrance  in  turn  of  each  voice.   A  tuneful  second  theme.  A  major, 

▼iven  to  woodwind  instruments  against  arpeggios  for  the  first 

Violins,  while  the  persistent  rhythm  is  kept  up  hv  the  hasses.  There 
i<  D  modulation  to  Q  major,  and  a  short  transition  passage  leads 
to  tin-  second  pari  This  is  a  repetition  of  the  counter  theme  in 
WOOd-wind  instruments  against  the  first  theme  in  the  hasses  and 
figuration  for  the  other  strings.  There  is  a  short  higaftQ  on  the 
same   theme,   and    the   second    theme  enters   as   before.     There    is   a 

short  coda, 

Ml.     The  third   movement,   Presto,   V   major,  34*   is  a  brilliant 

scherzo.  The  theme  of  the  trio,  assai  ineno  presto,  1)  major,  :'.-l.  is 
said  1"  he  that  of  an  old  pilgrim  hymn  in  Lower  Austria.  "This 
BChensO  in  P  major  is  noteworthy  for  the  tendency  tin4  harmony 
has  to  tall  hack  into  the  principal  key  of  the  symphony,  A  major." 

A  high-sustained  A  runs  through  the  trio. 

•Mr   Alexander  Siioti.  tin-  Russian  pianist  and  conductor,  contributed  so  article  to 
anal*  "f  September  it.  L913,  in  which  lie  argued  that  this  whole  Schersu  should  be 
-  being  in  <;  4  Instead  of  3-4. 


When  a  man  is  right  and  knows  he's  right  he  is 
glad  to  have  his  claims  subjected  to  a  test. 
Our  constant  assertions  that  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  a  singer's  living  voice  from  its  Re- 
lion  on 
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IV.  The  Finale,  Allegro  con  brio,  A  major,  2-4,  is  a  wild  rondo 
on  two  themes.  Here,  according  to  Mr.  Prod'homme  and  others,  as 
Beethoven  achieved  in  the  Scherzo  the  highest  and  fullest  expression 
of  exuberant  joy, — "unbuttoned  joy,"  as  the  composer  himself  would 
have  said, — so  in  the  Finale  the  joy  becomes  orgiastic.  The  furious, 
bacchantic  first  theme  is  repeated  after  the  exposition,  and  there  is 
a  sort  of  coda  to  it,  "as  a  chorus  might  follow  upon  the  stanzas  of  a 
song."  There  is  imitative  contrapuntal  development  of  a  figure 
taken  from  the  bacchantic  theme.  A  second  theme  of  a  more  delicate 
nature  is  announced  by  the  strings  and  then  given  to  wind  instru- 
ments. There  are  strong  accents  in  this  theme,  accents  emphasized 
by  full  orchestra,  on  the  second  beat  of  the  measure.  Brilliant 
passage-work  of  the  orchestra,  constantly  increasing  in  strength, 
includes  a  figure  from  the  first  theme.  There  is  a  repeat.  The  first 
theme  is  then  developed  in  an  elaborate  manner,  but  the  theme 
itself  returns,  so  that  the  rondo  character  is  preserved.  There  is  a 
return  to  the  first  theme  in  A  major.  The  third  part  of  the  move- 
ment is  practically  a  repetition  of  the  first,  but  the  second  theme 
is  now  in  A  minor.  There  is  a  long  coda  with  a  development  of 
the  figure  from  the  first  theme  over  a  bass  which  changes  from 
E  to  D-sharp  and  back  again.  The  concluding  passage  of  the  theme 
is  used  fortissimo,  and  the  movement  ends  with  a  return  of  the 
conspicuous  figure  from  the  main  theme. 
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A:  ..••«  »>;r.i:  \   m        I'    .'"  na-M    1  mi;  (  >n:i;.\  "Ski:-!:."  A.   i    I..  S.  i;vi;  1. 

<  rEORCJE    KltlDERIC  HANDEL 

(Bom  at  i  Febmar:  55;  died  a;  London,  April  n.  it.v.i. . 

fhe  opening  scene  of  liiis  opera  in  three  acts,  first  performed  in 
ilon,  April   15,  L738,  represents  "a  summer-house  near  a  most 
nii'nl  garden,  in  the  middle  o£  which  is  a  plane  tree."    Xerxes 
inder  this  tre 

Recitath 

belle  del  info  plantano  amato  per  vo\  rlsplenda   il   I 
ni.  lamp!,  e  pro  n  v'oi  traggeno  mai  la  cara  pace  ae  giunga  a  pro- 

fanarri  austro  rapace. 


Air: 


ital  ive : 


<  >in!»ia  mai  fu 

i>i  vegetabile 

Cara  fed  anialule 

ive  pid. 


■  and  beautiful  leaves  Loved  plane  tree,  splendid  your  destiny] 

Thunder,  tin'  lightnings  and  tempests  oever  disturb  your  dear  peace,  uor 
sonthwind  j<»in  In  violating  it. 

Air: 

ter  shade  of  a  dear  and  Lovely  plant. 

The  air  sung  by  Xerxes,  a  soprano  or  mezzo-soprano,  is  in  v  major, 
8  i.  Larghetto.  The  accompanimenl  is  for  strings,  in  lull  four-part 
harmony. 

Ti,<-  opera  was  written  in  London  between  December  26,  17.">7,  ami 
February  1 1.  L738.  The  text,  ami  perhaps  some  of  the  music,  appears 
to  have  been  taken  from  an  Italian  opera  forty  <>r  fifty  years  older. 
The  characters  in  the  opera  arc  Serse,  Arsamene,  Amastre,  Romildaj 
Atalanta,  Ariodate,  and  Elviro. 

The  air  is  now  familiar  through  the  preposterous  arrangement 
known  as  "Handel's  Largo."    The  arrangement  by  Joseph  Hellmes* 

herder  jh  made  for  violin  solo,   tWO  flutes,  two  oboes,  tWO  clarinets, 

two  hasHoons,  lour  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 

harp,  the  usual  st liii^s,  and  harmonium  <>r  organ  <i<i  lib.    The  air  is 

on<m!    from    V    major    to    Q    major.       Sellmesberger    made    an 
i«-r  arrangement  for  violin,  harp,  pianoforte,  ami  harmonium. 
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Symphonic  Poem  No.  4,  "The  Youth  of  Hercules/'  Op.  50. 

Camille  Saint-Saens 

(Born  in  Paris  on  October  9,  1835;  still  living  in  Paris.) 

Saint-Saens's  symphonic  poem,  "La  Jeunesse  d'Hercule,"  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  a  Chatelet  concert  in  Paris,  January  28, 
1.877.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  Theodore 
Thomas's  orchestra  in  Music  Hall  on  November  14,  1877.  The  work 
has  been  performed  here  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, October  20,  1883,  February  7,  1891,  April  20,  1895,  April  6, 
1901,  April  8,  1905. 

The  full  score  of  this  composition  is  preceded  by  a  note  on  the 
fly-leaf: —  ,,  '  \ 

THE   YOUTH   OF   HERCULES. 

Symphonic  Poem. 

legend. 

"The  fable  relates  that  Hercules  on  his  entrance  upon  life  saw  two 
roads  lie  open  before  him,  that  of  pleasure  and  that  of  virtue. 

"Insensible  to  the  seductions  of  Nymphs  and  Bacchantes,  the  hero 
chooses  the  path  of  struggles  and  combats,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
catches  a  glimpse  of  the  reward  of  immortality  through  the  flames  of 
the  funeral  pyre." 

The  symphonic  poem  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  one  small  bugle  in  B-flat, 
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Copy  of  Col.  Taylor's  letter. — Shubert  Thea- 
tre, Boston,  June  24,  19 1 8. 
My  dear  Miss  Kingman. — The  devotion  to 
your  country  as  expressed  in  your  generous 
contribution  given  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  on 
Saturday  evening  was  sincerely  appreciated  by 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  you, 
especially  by  myself,  who  was  responsible  for 
half  the  programme.  Your  beautiful  voice 
together  with  your  charming  personality  cap- 
tivated everybody.  I  predict  for  you  a  most 
successful  future  and  shall  watch  your  career 
as  it  develops,  with  a  keen  interest. 

Very  sincerely,  CHAS.  W.  TAYLOR, 

Colonel  U.S.  Army — Cavalry. 

Management 
R.  E.  Johnston.  1451  Broadway,  N.Y. 

Residence,  517  West  113th  St.,  N.Y. 
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two  r«»rncts;i  pistons,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  baat  drain,  cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle,  harp,  and 
strings.    The  score  is  dedicated  to  Henri  Duparc.* 

The  work  begins  with  a  short  Andante  soste  nut  o,  E-flat  major,  4-4. 
Muted  violins  give  out  recitative-like  phrases,  which  are  Interrupted 

by  sighs  in  the  wood  wind  and  end  in  gentle  harmonics  in  the  strings 
and  wind  instruments.  A  roll  on  the  kettledrums  leads  to  an  Alle- 
gro niodmato.  E  Hat  major,  II.  in  which  the  now  ununited  strings 
plav   tin-   first    theme   in   full    harmony,   the   theme  of   Virtue,   which 

bears  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  preceding  violin  phrases.  This 
theme  is  developed  ami  leads  to  an  expressive  subsidiary  melody, 
played  by  the  violins  over  a  syncopated  bass.    -This  melody  scans 

almost  like  a  rhythmic  variation  of  the  tirst  theme."  This  is  de- 
veloped until  it  runs  into  passage  work,  and  fades  awa\  in  soft  har- 
monies. There  Lb  now  a  modulation  to  I>  major  with  oboe  hints  of  a 
m-w  theme.  This  songful  new  theme  appears  in  E  major,  sung  by 
flute  and  clarinet,  then  by  the  first  violins  over  a  tremolo  of  the 
other  strings   (muted),  ami  then  against   woodwind   triplets  and 

elands   for  the  harp.     The  bom   has  the  last   of  the  melody* 

Allegro  in  K  major,  2-2.    The  music  of  Pleasure  begins  with  hits 

of  a  Bacchanalian  tune  played  by  flutes.    This  theme  is  developed 

at   length,  first   in   the  wood-wind,  then   in  the  strings  in  octaves 

insi  trills  in  the  woodwind,  and  then  by  a  constantly  increasing 

orchestra  until  the  climax  is  reached.  There  is  a  gradual  diminu- 
endo.    Recitatives  for  strings,  horns,  ami  other  wind  Instruments 

had  to  the  return  Of  the  theme  of  Virtue,  Andante  BOStenutO,   Ivllat 

major.    This  is  developed  much  as  before,  although  the  development 

i-  somewhal  more  extended.  Forcible  declamatory  passages  in 
string   ami    wind    are   followed    by    the    theme,    Sling    softly,   at    first 

by  the  clarinet,  to  which  the  oboe  is  afterwards  added.  The  de 
\elopinent  at  least  reaches  u  stormy  climax,  when  the  second  theme 
returns  in  E  major  with  a  different   rhythm,  in  wood-wind  instm 
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ments  against  harp  arpeggios  and  sustained  harmonies  in  clarinets, 
bassoons,  and  horns.  The  themes  vie  with  each  other,  and  the  first 
theme  triumphs  in  a  maestoso  movement,  E-fiat  major,  4-4,  with 
the  full  strength  of  the  orchestra. 


The  prefatory  note  of  Saint- Saens.  was  taken  from  "Hercules  be- 
tween Vice  and  Virtue,"  an  allegory  by  Prodicus  of  Cea  or  Cos. 
(There  is  dispute  as  to  his  birthplace:  see  note  A  to  the  article 
"Prodicus"  in  Bayle's  Dictionary.)  As  quoted  by  Xenophon  iii  his 
"Memorabilia"  and  put  by  him  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates  encour- 
aging Aristippus  to  study  wisdom,  the  apologue  or  declamation  is 
about  as  follows:  When  Hercules, left  has  infancy  and  entered  into 
his  youth, — the  age  when  a  man  begins  to  decide  things  for  him- 
self,— he  went  to  sit  down  and  meditate  in  a  lonely  place.  There 
two  women  of  superhuman  shape  appeared  to  him.  One  was  clothed 
in  white.  To  her  had  Nature  given  rare  purity  of  form  and  color; 
her  eyes  were  charged  with  modesty.  The  face  and  the  body  of  the 
other  were  painted,  to  make  her  seem  more  white  and  red  than  she 
was  by  nature,  and  she  wore  a  transparent  garment  that  revealed 
her  body.  She  looked  at  Hercules  and  also  looked  around  her  and 
looked  to  see  if  others  were  regarding  her,  for  she  eyed  herself  con- 
stantly. Hercules  asked  her  name,  and  she  answered :  "Those  that 
love  me  call  me  Pleasure;  my  enemies  call  me  Vice."  The  other 
woman,  interrogated  in  turn,  spoke  very  differently:  "Hercules, 
you  must  pursue  the  path  I  show  you.    You  will  hear  only  the  truth 
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from  my  mouth.     All  that   is  beautiful  and  honQBt  in  this  world  is 
at  the  l>ii>  duoufi  work,     those  whom  J  love  awake  without 

ret  or  remorse;  young,  they  know  the  pleasure  of  being  praised 

l-v  the  old :  when  they  arc  old,  they  enjoy  the  respect  of  youth ;  their 
memory  Lives  after  them,  and  their  name  goes  sounding  down  the 

This  Btory  has  hem  quoted  by  many,  as  by  Cicero,  Quintilian; 
Luclau  based  bis  "Dream"  on  the  legend)  Bainl  Basil  used  the  apo- 
o  show  that  a  pagan  writer  could  unconsciously  work  for  the 
righteousness  of  the  Christian.  The  subject  has  Seen  chosen  by 
many  painters, — Rubens  (who  represents  Hercules  between  Venus 
and  Minerva),  Battoni,  Gerard  de  Lairesse,  Poussin,  O.  Crayer, 
Annibal  Carreche,  and  others.  Borne  are  ;,t  the  opinion  that  tliis 
story  was  told  by  Prodicus  in  his  life  of  Hercules;  others,  that  it 
a  book  entitled  "The  Hours."  a  collection  of  moral  sayings 
for  old  and  young.     It  is  an  ironical  Tact  that   Prodicus,  like  So- 

(T;i;  -    put    tO   death    by   the   Athenians   as   one    that    COlTUp 

their  youtb  by  Inculcating  profaneness,  and  Aristophanes  said  <>t' 
one  of  his  characters:    "This  man  has  been  spoiled  by  hooks.  by 
dicus,  or  the  conversation  of  great  talkers.'5 

Surely  Hercules  departed  from  tne  Straight  and  narrow  path,  and 
Saint-Sagns  himself  represented  him  in  his  third  symphonic  poem, 
"Omphale's  Spinning-wheel,"  Op.  3J  (composed  in  L871),  as  the 
Blave  of  the  Lydian  queen.    Certain  ancient  writers  insisted  that 

Hercules  thus  obeyed  an  oracle  and  expiated  his  murder  of   Iphitus. 

But  poets,  satirists,  and  gossipers  of  antiquity  were  not  so  much 
irested  in  the  brave  deeds  done  in  Omphaje's  country  as  in  show- 
ing the  hero  subjugated  by  a  woman.  Thus  Propertius  (III.  11) 
sings  of  Oniphale,  "this  young  Lydian  woman."  who  saw  "the  fame 
of   her   charms,    bathed    s<>   often    in    Lydian    st  renins,    reach    BUCb    a 

height  that  the  strong  hand  which  planted  the  pillars  of  the  world 

did  not  disdain   1<>  spin   his  task  at    the  knees  of  the  fair  one." 

Of  kite  years  Hercules  has  not  keen  fortunate  in  the  hands  «>f 
French  lii»r<-nisi<.  in  "Astarte,"  an  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by 
Louis  de  Gramont,  music  by  Xavier  Leroui  (1868   I,  produced  at  the 
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Opera,  Paris,  February  15,  1901,  Hercules  with  a  band  of  followers 
invades  Lydia  to  convert  Omphale,  a  worshipper  of  the  goddess 
Astarte,  whose  altar  is  at  Lesbos.  He  and  his  men  fall  madly  in 
love  with  the  queen  and  her  attendants.  He  abjures  his  own  faith, 
grovels  at  her  feet,  and — of  all  things  in  the  world — would  fain 
marry  her.  Omphale  is  flattered  by  Hercules'  devotion;  but  the 
High  Priest  of  Astarte  tells  her  that  the  day  she  becomes  the  wife, 
of  the  hero,  that  day  he  must  die.  A  stranger  is  announced:  'tis 
young  Iole,  who  brings  the  shirt  given  by  Nessus  to  Deianeira,*  the 
wife  of  Hercules:  "If  your  spouse  should  ever  be  faithless,"  said 
the  dying  centaur,  "give  him  this  shirt  stained  by  my  blood."  Om- 
phale finds  here  a  means  of  saving  the  hero  from  the  prophesied 
death.  Hercules  dons  the  shirt,  and,  a,s  in  the  old  legend,  is  de- 
stroyed, and  the  flames  seize  the  palace.  Omphale  starts  imme- 
diately for  Lesbos,  repentant  of  her  passing  treachery  towards  the 
goddess. 

In  19*01  "Les  Travaux  d'Hercule,"  an  opera-bouffe  in  three  acts, 
text  by  G-.  de  Caillavet  and  Robert  de  Flers,  music  by  Claude  Ter- 
rasse,  was  produced  at  the  Bouffes-Parisiens,  March  16.  Some  years 
before,  Mr.  Edmond  Pottier,  an  archgeologist,  startled  the  Institute 
by  a  paper  in  which  he  asserted  that  several  of  the  labors  of  Her- 
cules were  performed  by  Theseus.  But,  centuries  before  him,  Megla- 
cides  censured  the  poets  who  attributed  to  Hercules  a  strenuous 
life,  and  asserted  that  the  herb  was  chiefly  a  glutton,  who  ate  so 
greedily  that  his  ears  wagged,y  a  wine-bibber,  an  effeminate  volup- 
tuary. 

*  See  Saint-Saens's  lyric  tragedy  in  four  acts,  "Dejanire,"  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet 
and  Saint-Saens,  Monte  Carlo,  March,  1911.  Dejanire,  Mine.  Litvinne  ;  Iole,  Mme.  Dubel ; 
Phgnice,  Mme.  Bailac  ;  Hercule,  Muratore  ;  Philoctete,  Danges.     Leon  Jehin  conducted 

f  So  Crassot,  the  philosopher,  could  move  his  ears  up  and  down  without  touching 
them.  Saint  Augustine  knew  a  man  who  not  only  moved  his  ears  at  pleasure,  but  also 
his  hair,  without  making  the  least  motion  either  with  his  hands  or  head.  Casauboji 
has  a  curious  passage  :  "I  have  also  been  told  by  persons  worthy  of  credit  that  the  ears 
of  a  certain  man  of  learning  were  plainly  seen  to  move,  when,  travelling  by  the  borders 
of  Savoy,  he  found  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  burnt  alive  by  the  magistrate,  on 
its  being  reported  that  he  was  flying  into  Italy  from  Toulouse  because  he  had  perpe- 
trated a  heinous  crime."  Vesalius,  the  anatomist,  saw  in  Padua  two  men  whose  ears 
thus  moved,  and  he  explained  the  cause.  Furthermore,  Procopius  likened  the  Emperor 
Justinian  to  an  ass,  '"not  only  on  account  of  his  dulness  and  stupidity,  but,  likewise 
because  of  his  self-moving  ears." 
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The  Librettists  of  tliis  opera^bouffe  ascribe  the  glory  of  the  labor* 
bo  Augeas,  Hercules  is  a  stupid,  lazy,  gluttonous  fellow,  a  toss-pot, 
and  a  braggart.  Be  is  married  to  Omphale,  who  is  discontented, 
for  she  knows  t<»<>  well  that  he  is  not  heroic  in  mind  or  body.  He 
swaggers  about,  wears  the  skin  of  the  Nemean  lion,  which  he  did  not 
kill,  brandishes  his  dob;  bill  he  is  pigeon-galled,  frightened  nearly 
i<»  death,  ii  there  is  any  thought  of  persona]  risk,    still  every  one 

fraid  of  him.  even  the  women:  ami  this  makes  Omphale  smile 
sardonically.  An  oracle  has  foretold  his  extraordinary  Labors,  and, 
while  lit-  is  nerving  himself  to  begin  his  gloriouB  career,  all  tremble 
at  his  approach,  and  adore  him:  but  his  worshippers  finally  wonder 

When  ho  will  make  his  start. 

Omphale  tries  to  console  herself  at  first  with  Orpheus;  a  Literary 
gentleman  of  the  town:  but  he  is  shy,*— here  enters  improbability, — 

ami  he  thinks  more  of  author's  readings  ami  of  publishers  than  of 

the  woman  who  would  gladly  he  his  Muse.  Then  she  looks  towards 
Augeas,  a   man  of  wealth,  who  keeps  race  horses,  and  whose  stables 

are  known  the  country  round.  He  had  heen  proposed  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Tyre  Jockey  Club,  but  Bercules,  as  chairman  of  the 
Elections  Committee,  had  used  his  influence  against  him.  and 
Augeas  had  heen  blackballed.  'The  offended  Augeas,  "////  sportsman 

bicn  coiiiih."  walks  up  to  Hercules  in  the  Street,  and  slaps  his  face. 
The  hero  submits  to  the  insult,  which  was  witnessed  by  many,  and 
declines  to  take  a  1 1  y   notice  of  BUCh   a    low   pet-son. 

Omphale,   rejoiced    to    ftnd   a    man   of  action,   elopes   with    Augeas, 

who  leaves  a  Letter  addressed  to  Bercules:    "I  am  taking  a wa^  your 

wife,  your  club,  and  your  lion  skin:  if  you  are  bored,  clean  my 
Stables/'      And    BerCUlea   does   clean    them.      He   uds    rid    of   all    the 

:  a iv  unsound  in  wind  or  Limb. 
a  i  [         eada  Omphale  through  her  husband's  gardens.    Frightful 
roar*  i  -  of  wild  beasts  are  heard.    Orpheus,  regretful  of  his  ghyw 
.  ■_  of  the  presense  of  mind  of  Augeas,  prepared  t<»  kill  him 
.  is  about  to  be  devoured  by  the  animals  of  the  Tyrian  Zo  •     His 

c<»iii\  •_;••  fails   him.  ami.  after  he  has  opened    the  dooi-s  of   (he  cages, 

In-  w.i\.     Augeas  and  Omphale  are  now  surrounded  i>_\   all 
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sorts  of  monsters, — the  Lernean  hydra,  the  Erymanthian  boar,  etc. ; 
but  Augeas,  with  one  arm  about  the  sumptuous  woman's  waist, 
bashes  each  beast  with  the  celebrated  club,  while  the  Tyrians  on  the 
battlements  hurrah  wildly  for  Hercules,  for  they  see  the  lion-skin 
and  the  club,  and  it  must  be  Hercules:  did  not  the  oracle  foretell 
these  deeds?     ^ 

The  lovers  wander,  and,  wherever  they  go,  it  is  the  same  story. 
Augeas  performs  the  labor,  and  Hercules  gains  the  credit.  Omphale 
is  not  pleased.  It  is  not  enough  that  she  knows  the  true  hero ;  she 
prefers  to  be  associated  with  the  popular  hero,  to  share  in  his  tri- 
umph. Augeas,  in  hope  to  retain  her  love,  bores  her  by  recounting 
the  story  of  his  labors ;  but  she  asks :  "What  good  to  me  or  to  you 
are  these  your  deeds,  while  Hercules  keeps  gaining  the  honor?" 
And  Omphale  goes  back  to  Hercules,  who  at  last  performs  a  sur- 
prising feat  that  brings  reconciliation. 

But  there  were  many  Hercules  known  to  the  ancients.  The  most 
ancient  nations  had  their  own,  and  some  think  that  the  Grecian  was 
the  most  modern.  This  may  explain  the  liberties  taken  with  the 
hero's  character. 


Aria,  "O  don  fatale,"  from  the  Opera  "Don  Carlos,"  Act  IV., 
Scene  6  .... Giuseppe  Verdi 

(Born  at  Roncole,  near  Busseto,  Parma,  Italy,  October  10,  1813;  died  at  Milan, 

January  27,  1901.) 

"Don  Carlos,"  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Joseph  Mery  and 
Camille  du  Locle,  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  on  March  11, 
1867.  The  chief  singers  were  Marie  Sasse  (Elisabeth),  Pauline 
Gueymard-Lauters  (Princesse  Eboli),  Miss  Levielly  (Thibault), 
Paure  (Marquis  de  Posa),  Morere  (Don  Carlos),  Obin  (Philippe  II.), 
David    (The  Grand  Inquisitor),   Castlemary    (A  Friar),   Gaspard 
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I  <  '.Hint  de  Lenta ».  Mcnimiii  [A  Herald),    iii  the  i»;ilict  were  Miles, 
igrand,  Iferante,  Bitot,  Marquet,  and  Mr.  Bf6r&nte.    There  * 
v-three  performances  thai  year. 
The  air,  "0  don  fatale,"  is  sung  by  the  Princess  Eboli  in  the  cabi- 
iit-i  of  the  King  a1  Madrid.    The  [talian  version  is  by  A.  <lc  Lauzi< 

lie,  o  don  crudel,  ehe  In  btio  furor  ml  fece  il  cielo.    To  che  d  fal. 
ii  maledico,  o  tnla  belta  !    Versar  «>\  posso  11  pianto,  speme  non 
i-  dorro.     n  mio  delltto  £  orribi]  tanto  die  canceller  mal  no!  potro. 
;uia  belts  : 

<  i  mla  reglna  to  t'  Immoral 

ai  folic  error  <n  questo  cor. 

Sola  in  un  chiostro  el  mondo  ormai 

Potrd  celar  il  mi<>  dolor. 

i >  mU  regina  Bola  In  on  chiosf  ro 

Al  mondo  omai  potro  celar  il  mio  dolor] 

0  ciel !  e  Carlo !  a  morte  domani,  gran  1  >io,  Corse  andra  !  All.  un  <h  ml  reata, 
m'arride,  Bia  benedetto  il  ciell  losalverol 

<•  fatal  dower.  <>  cruel  gift,  with  which  my  fate  in  anger  arrayed  me. 

on  that  bo  Fain,  bo  prond  hast  made  me, 
i  loathe  and  curse  thee,  my  beanty  rare] 
\  m  tears  alone  Cor  me  remaining, 

A  hopeless  Life  I  must  endure. 

Ali.  so  abhorrent  my  crime,  bo  staining, 
No  grief  ••■•in  make  my  conscience  pare. 
I  loathe  ami  curse  thee,  my  beanty  rare] 

<  >  queen  beloved,  I  sacrificed  thee 
To  the  revolt  of  this  wild  heart : 

in  a  lone  cloister  from  earth  secluded 

1  may  conceal  my  gnilt  apart. 

<>  Heavn  !  And  Carlo. 
The  scalTold  to  morrow. 
I  ireat  <  tod,  will  ascend  ! 
Ali.  one  day  remaineth. 

sweet  hope  Bmiles  upon  me. 

i  r  blest  be  I  leav'n, 
HIa  life  rii  save! 
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It  may  here  be  said  that  Don  Gaspar  Muro,  in  his  "Vida  de  la 
Princessa  de  Eboli,"  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Princess  was 
probably  not  the  mistress  of  Philip,  nor  did  he  make  advances 
to  her  and  was  repulsed.  She  favored  Peres.  It  appears  that  she 
did  not  then  have  the  "fatal  gift"  of  beauty.  She  was  thirty-five 
years  old,  blind  of  one  eye,  the  mother  of  ten  children,  haughty 
and  overbearing. 

Verdi  revised  his  opera  "Macbeth"  (1847)  for  performance  at 
the  Theatre-Lyrique,  Paris  (April  21,  1865).  He  was  then  invited 
to  compose  a  work  for  the  Op6ra.  The  librettists  took  their  subject 
from  Schiller's  dramatic  poem,  "Don  Carlos,  Infant  von  Spanien," 
which  was  written  in  the  time  between  August,  1784,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  1787,  published  in  April  of  the  latter  year,  and  produced 
on  the  stage  of  the  National  Theatre  at  Mannheim,  April  8,  1788.. 
Verdi  went  to  Paris  in  September,  1866,  and  lived  at  67  Avenue 
des  Champs-filysees.    The  report  soon  spread  that  he  was  sick  and 

unable  to  work.  The  production  was  delayed.  In  January,  1867, 
Verdi  received  news  of  his  father's  death.  There  was  a  lawsuit  be- 
tween £mile  Perrin,  the  manager  of  the  Op6ra,  and  the  bass,  Belval, 
who  thought  that  a  role  assigned  to  him  by  Verdi  was  not  conspic- 
uous enough.*  At  last  "Don  Carlos"  was  produced.  There  was  a 
brilliant  audience.  The  success  was  not  great.  For  the  second 
performance  Verdi  authorized  several  important  cuts.  The  general 
verdict  was  that  for  an  old-fashioned  work  the  opera  was  not  old 
enough;  for  a  new  work  it  was  not  sufficiently  new.  There  was 
truth  in  this,  for  Verdi  had  not  yet  broken  with  old  formulas,  yet 
there  were  -experimental   attempts   at   something  new.     Perhaps 

*  For  an  account  of  Verdi's  rigorous  treatment  of  singers,  see  "Souvenirs  d'une  Artiste" 
by  Marie  Sasse,  pp.  153-158  (Paris,  1902). 
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the  length  of  the  libretto  disturbed  Verdi  in  his  work. — the  Length 
and  t he  dullness.  ie1  there  is  musical  characterization,  and  the 
liuu  Marquis  de  Posa  stands  out  boldlj  in  relief.    The  opera 

was  brought  mil  .it  Covenl  Garden,  London,  with  Mines.  Lucca  and 
Fried,  and  Messrs.  Naudin,  Graziani,  Bagaggialo,  and  Petit  (June 
•l.  L8G8).  In  Etaly  the  opera  was  first  produced  al  Bologna  with 
marked  bucc<  ss.  Soon  after  the  production  in  Paris  a  bust  of  Verdi 
I'V  Dantan  the  Younger  was  pul  in  the  lover  of  the  Opera,  and  this 
bust    moved   Mery   to  write  a   poem   in   praise  of  composer  and 

sculptor. 

Verdi  revised  fT)on  Carlos"  from  time  to  time.  Id  the  edition 
of  lsTi!  the  five  acts  were  reduced  to  four.  The  new  version,  piano 
and  voice,  waa  published  in  August,  L883.  The  first  performance 
of  the  new  version  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  waa  on  January  10,  1884, 
when  the  Bingera  were  Rimes.  Bruschi-Chiatti  and  Paaqua,  and 
Messrs.  Tamagno,  Lherie,  Silvestri,  Navarini.  (The  first  perform- 
ance of  the  earlier  version  at  La  Seala  was  on  March  25,  L868,  when 
the  Bingera  were  Mmes.  Stoltz,  Destin,  Messrs.  Fancelli,  Oollini, 
Junca,  Miller,  t  In  the  last  revision  Boito  assisted  in  bettering  the 
text. 

The  statement  that  Verdi  revised  "Don  Carlos"  for  performance 
at  the  Court  Opera  House  of  Vienna  in  1884  is  found  in  Albert 
Schaefer'a  "Verzeichness  Bamtlicher  Tonwerke  zu  den  Dramen 
BcbiUers,  Goethes,  Bhakespearea,  Kleists  and  Korners,"  ]>a«je  -9. 
it  N  not  mentioned  in  the  biographies  of  Verdihy  Pougin,  Perinello, 
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and  Monaldi;  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  "Don  Carlos"  in  the  list 
of  operas  performed  at  the  Court  Theatre  of  Vienna  from  1869  to 
1894,  published  in  Weltner's  "Das  Kaiserlich-Konigliche  Hof-Opera- 
theater  in  Wien."  It  is  safe  to  say,  then,  that  the  statement  of 
Schaefer  is  unfounded. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  New  York,  on  April  12,  1877.  Max  Maretzek  was  manager 
and  conductor.  The  cast  was  as  follows :  Philip  II.,  Dal  Negro ; 
Don  Carlos,  Celada ;  Marquis  de  Posa,  Bertolasi ;  The  Grand  Inquisi- 
tor, Garini;  A  Friar,  Bacelli;  Elisabeth,  Mme.  Palmiere;  Princess 
Eboli,  Miss  Kastelli  (her  first  appearance)  ;  Tobaldo,  Miss  Persiani; 
Herald,  Barberis. 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe"  .     .     .     .     .     .  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at 

London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by»Helminavon  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  "Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et 
vertueuse  Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie," — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio 
("Decameron,"  second  day,  ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("Cymbe- 
line"), — music  by  Von  Weber,  was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor 
Court  opera  theatre,  Vienna,  October  25,  1823.  The  cast  was  as 
follows:  Euryanthe,  Henriette  Sontag;  Eglantine,  Therese  Gruen- 
baum  (born  Mueller)  ;  Bertha,  Miss  Teimer;  Adolar,  Haizinger; 
Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart,  Forti;  King  Ludwig,  Seipelt.  The 
composer  conducted. 
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of  beauty. — Levitz ki- 
lt  has   that   refined   quality,   that   warm   and    luscious    tone   which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual  appeal. — A  Ida. 

The    Baldwin   Piano    has   no   peer   in   faithfully    voicing   an   artist's 
spirit. — Broun. 

I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano. — La  Forge. 
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I.      (a)  Theme  and  Variations  in  A  major 
(b)  Sonata.  Op.  10.  No.  3 

Presto     Largo  e  mesto     Menuetto     Rondo 


II.     (a)   Nocturne 
(h)  Valse 
(c)    Polonaise 


Mozart 
Beethoven 


Chopin 


III.      (a)  Prelude  in  G  major 

(b)  Prelude  in  B-flat  major 
Two  Transcriptions: 

(c)  Romance.  "The  Lilacs" 
(J)  Polka  de  W.  R. 
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IV.     Rhapsodie  No.  12 
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HENRI   RABAUD,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  17 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Schubert 


Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor 


I.     Allegro  moderato. 
II.     Andante  con  moto. 


Saint-Saens     .         .       Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  C  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  44 

I.     Allegro  moderato;  Andante. 
II.     Allegro  vivace;  Andante. 
III.     Finale,  Allegro. 


Beethoven       .  .         .  Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  8,  Op.  93 

I.  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando. 

III.  Tempo  di  menuetto. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace. 
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Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor 


Franz  Schubert 


(Born  at  Lichtenthal,  near  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  at  Vienna, 

November  19,  1828.) 

Two  brothers,  Anselm  and  Joseph  Hiittenbrenner,  were  fond  of 
Schubert.  Their  home  was  in  Graz,  Styria,  but  they  were  living  at 
Vienna.  Anselm  was  a  musician ;  Joseph  was  in  a  government  office. 
Anselm  took  Schubert  to  call  on  Beethoven,  and  there  .is  a  story 
that  the  sick  man  said,  "You,  Anselm,  have  my  mind;  but  Franz 
has  my  soul."  Anselm  closed  the  eyes  of  Beethoven  in  death.  These 
brothers  were  constant  in  endeavor  to  make  Schubert  known. 
Anselm  went  so  far  as  to  publish  a  set  of  "Erl-king  Waltzes,"  and 
assisted  in  putting  Schubert's  opera,  "Alfonso  and  Estrella"  (1822), 
in  rehearsal  at  Graz,  where  it  would  have  been  performed  if  the' 
score  had  not  been  too  difficult  for  the  orchestra.  In  1822  Schubert 
was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  musical  societies  of  Linz  and 
Graz.  In  return  for  the  compliment  from  Graz,  he  began  the  Sym- 
phony in  B  minor,  No.  8  (October  30,  1822).  He  finished  the  Allegro 
and  the  Andante,  and  he  wrote  nine  measures  of  the  Scherzo. 
Schubert  visited  Graz  in  1827,  but  neither  there  nor  elsewhere  did 
he  ever  hear  his  unfinished  work. 

Anselm  Htittenbrenner  went  back  to  his  home  about  1820,  and  it 
was  during  a  visit  to  Vienna  that  he  saw  Beethoven  dying.  Joseph 
remained  at  Vienna.  In  1860  he  wrote  from  the  office  of  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  a  singular  letter  to  Johann  Herbeck,  who  then 
conducted  the  concerts  of  the  Gesselschaft  der  Musikfreunde.  He 
begged  permission  to  sing  in  the  concerts  as  a  member  of  the  society, 
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and  nrgCft  him  to  look  over  symphonies,  overt ures.  songs,  quartets, 
choruses,  by  Anselm.  He  added,  towards  the  end  of  the  letter: 
••He  [Anselni]  has  a  treasure  in  Schubert's  15  minor  symphony, 
which  we  put  on  a  level  with  the  izivat  symphony  in  (\  his  instru- 
mental swansoni:.  and  any  one  of  the  symphonies  by  Beethoven." 

Herbeck  was  Inactive  and  silent  for  live  years,  although  several 
times  he  visited  (Ira/,.  Perhaps  he  was  afraid  that,  if  the  manuscript 
eame  to  light,  he  could  not  gain  possession  »•!  i'.  and  the  symphony, 
like  the  one  in  C,  would  be  produced  elsewhere  than  at  Vienna. 
Perhaps  he  thought  the  price  of  producing  one  of  Anselm  Hutten- 
hren  tier's  works  in  Vienna  too  clear,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Josepfa  insisted  on  this  condition.  (See  "Johann  Herbeck." 
by  L.  Herbeck.  Vienna,  1885,  p.  165.) 

In  1865  Herbeck  was  obliged  to  journey  with  his  sister-in-law. 
who  sought  health.  They  stopped  in  C.raz.  and  on  May  1  he  went 
to  Over  Andritz,  where  the  old  and  tired  Anselm,  in  a  hidden,  little 
one-storv  cottage,  was  awaiting  death.  Herbeck  sat  down  in  a 
humble  inn.  He  talked  with  the  landlord,  who  told  him  that  Anselm 
was  in  the  haMI  of  breakfasting  there.  While  they  were  talking, 
Anselm  appeared.  After  a  few  words  Herbeck  said,  "I  am  here  to 
ant  permission  to  produce  one  of  your  works  at  Vienna."  The  old 
man  brightened,  he  shed  his  Indifference,  and  after  breakfast  took 
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im  to  his  home.  The  work-room  was  stuffed  with  yellow  and  dusty 
>apers,  all  in  confusion.  Anselm  showed  his  own  manuscripts,  and 
inally  Herbeck  chose  one  of  the  ten  overtures  for  performance. 
It  is  my  purpose,"  he  said,  "to  bring  forward  three  contemporaries, 
Jchubert,  Huttenbrenner,  and  Lachner,  in  one  concert  before  the 
Viennese  public.  It  would  naturally  be  very  appropriate  to  repre- 
ent  Schubert  by  a  new  work."  aOh,  I  have  still  a  lot  of  things  by 
Schubert,"  answered  the  old  man;  and  he  pulled  a  mass  of  papers 
•ut  of  an  old-fashioned  chest.  Herbeck  immediately  saw  on  the 
over  of  a  manuscript  "Symphonie  in  H  moll,"  in  Schubert's  hand- 
writing. Herbeck  looked  the  symphony  over.  "This  would  do. 
Vill  you  let  me  have  it  copied  immediately  at  my  cost?"  "There 
s  no  hurry,"  answered  Anselm,  "take  it  with  you." 

The  symphony  was  first  played  at  a  Gesselschaft  concert,  Vienna, 

)ecember  17, 1865,  under  Herbeck's  direction.  The  programme  was 

s  follows : — 

Overture  in  C  minor  (new) •  .      Huttenbrenner 

Symphony  in  B  minor Schubert 

k  Andfnte}  (MS*  First  time-> 
3.  Presto  vivace,  D  major 
Old  German  Songs,  unaccompanied 

1.  Liebesklage    ( Herbeck 

2.  Jagergluck     \ 

(First  time.) 
Symphony  in  A Mendelssohn 
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The  New  Edison 
"The  Phonograph  with  a  Soul" 

What  was  this  "Presto  vivace.  1>  major."  put  on  the  programme 
Bfl  the  third  inoveiiient  of  the  ''Unfinished"  Symphony ?  There  are 
only  nine  measures  of  the  Scherzo,  which  is  in  B  minor.  Neither 
Lndwii:  lierbeck  nor  llanslick  tells  08. 

Hiittonhrenner's  overture  was  desci  ihed  as  "respectable  Kapell- 
meisteiannsik  ;  no  one  can  deny  its  smoothness  of  style  and  a  certain 
skill   in  the  workmanship."     The  composer  died   in   1868. 

The  Unfinished  Symphony  was  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  in   1S67. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Orchestral  Union,  led 
by  Carl  Zerrahn.  February  26,  1868. 

The  first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Boston  was  on  February  11,  1882,  Georg  Henschel 
conductor. 

The  symphony  remained  a  fragment,  as  "Christabel,"  until  a  Ber- 
liner named  August  Ludwig  added  two  movements  of  his  own 
invention.  He  entitled  the  third  "Philosophen-Scherzo,"  in  which 
"a  ring  was  pat  through  the  nose  of  the  bear  Learning,  i.e.,  counter- 
point, that  he  might  dance,  to  the  amusement  of  all."  ''The  second 
and  tender  theme  conjures  from  the  fairyland  of  poetry  (Invention) 
a  fay  which  tames  and  frees  the  bear,  who  pines  in  constraint." 
The    Finale   is   a    ".March    of    Pate,"   described   by   the  composer  at 
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length  and  in  fearsome  words.  The  motto  is,  "Brazen  stalks  Fate, 
yet  is  she  crowned  with  roses  and  love!"  "Truly,"  says  Ludwig, 
"Fate  has  stalked  with  brazen  steps  over  our  ancient  masters.  A 
new  age  has  awakened  a  new  music-era."  There  is  much  more  of 
this.  The  incredible  work,  the  Unfinished  Symphony  of  Schubert, 
finished  by  August  Ludwig,  was  performed  at  the  Philharmonie, 
Berlin,  December  8,  1892. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettle- 
drums, strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  moderato,  B  minor,  3-4,  opens  with  a 
solemn  phrase  in  violoncellos  and  double-basses  in  low  octaves.  The 
first  and  second  violins  enter  in  the  ninth  measure  with  restless 
passage-work  in  thirds  and  sixths,  an  accompaniment  to  a  lamenting 
theme  of  oboe  and  clarinet.  There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the 
classification  of  these  motives.  Let  us  quote  William  Foster  Ap- 
thorp:  "I  have  long  been  in  doubt  exactly  how  to  classify  these 
three  phrases ;  indeed,  I  think  I  have  classified  them  differently  each 
time  I  have  had  to  analyze  the  symphony  for  these  programme- 
books.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  on  maturer  consideration,  that  the 
true  classification,  the  one  most  consistent  with  the  ordinary  canons 
of   the  sonata-form,   is   this.     The^  plaintive   melody   of   the   oboe 
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and  clarinet  is  bllt  the  continuation  and  further  development  of 
the  initial  phrase  of  the  violoncellos  and  double-basses — or  the  re- 
sponse to  it — and  the  two  together  constitute  the  first  and  second 
members  of  the  first  theme.  The  nervous  passage-work  in  the  violins 
is  the  counter-theme  to  this.''  The  development  is  suddenly  cut 
short  by  syncopated  chords  in  the  full  orchestra.  A  long-held  D  in 
horns  and  bassoons  is  followed  by  a  modulation  to  G  major,  and 
the  most  Schubertian  second  theme  is  sung  first  by  violoncellos 
against  syncopated  harmonies  in  the  violas  and  the  clarinets,  and 
then  by  violins  in  octaves.  The  development  is  soon  of  an  imitative 
contrapuntal  character.  The  free  fantasia  is  a  long  and  elaborate 
working-out  of  the  first  section  of  the  first  theme.  The  third  part 
of  the  movement  begins  with  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic,  and  the 
second  theme  enters  in  D  major.  The  coda  is  short  and  based  on 
the  first  section  of  the  first  theme. 

The  second  movement.  Andante  con  moto,  E  major,  3-8,  is  in 
sonatina  form,  ''the  sonata  form  without  the  free  fantasia. "  The 
first  theme  is  in  E  major  in  the  strings.  Wind  instruments  interrupt 
occasionally.  A  subsidiary  theme  is  given  out  forte  by  wood-wind 
and  brass  over  a  contrapuntal  bass  in  all  the  strings.  There  is  a 
return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  wood-wind.  The  second  theme  is  a 
clarinet  BOlo  in  ('sharp  minor  over  syncopated  harmonies  in  the 
strings.  Hie  theme  sailers  modulation  in  the  development.  A 
subsidiary  in  ('-sharp  minor  is  announced  fortissimo  by  the  full 
orchestra,  ami  a  theme  in  D  major  follows;  the  first  violins  imitate 
tin-  rioloncellOS  and  the  double-basses  against  a  syncopated  accom- 
paniment in  second  violins  and  violas.  There  is  a  free  closing  pas- 
sage, baaed  <>n  figures  from  this  conclusion  theme.  The  second 
part  Of  the  movement  is  planned  according  to  the  same  scheme  with 
tie-  conventionally  regular  changes  of  tonality.  The  coda  is  short 
and  built  on  the  conclusion  theme  and  the  first  theme. 
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Concerto,  C  minor,  No.  4,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  44 

CamIlle  Saint-Saens 

(Born  at  Paris  on  October  9,   1835;   now  living  there.) 

This  concerto  was  composed  in  1875  and  published  in  1877.  The 
composer  played  the  pianoforte  part  with  orchestra  at  the  Chatelet, 
Paris,  October  31,  1875.  It  was  in  1875  that  his  symphonic  poem 
"Danse  Macabre"  was  first  performed  (March  24  at  the  Chatelet, 
Paris)  ;  also  the  pianoforte  quartet  in  B-flat  (Salle  Pleyel,  Paris, 
March  6).  Six  "Melodies  Persanes"  ("La  Brise,"  "La  Splendeur 
Vide,"  "La  Solitaire,"  "Au  Cimetiere,"  and  "Tournoiement" )  were 
published.  ] 

The  concerto  was  played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  February  14,  1878.  John  A. 
Preston  was  the  pianist.  The  concerto  has  been  played  in  Boston  at 
concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  Mme.  Madeline 
Schiller,  February  25,  1882;  Carl  Stasny,  October  22,  1892;  Mme. 
Bloomfield-Zeisler,  March  5,  1898;  also  by  Mr.  Paderewski. 

In  its  structure  there  is  a  departure  from  the  traditional  form,  as 
in  other  pianoforte  concertos  by  Saint-Saens.  The  work  begins  with 
a  sort  of  free  prelude,  Allegro  moderato,  C  minor,  4-4.  A  theme  of 
eight  measures  is  given  but  alternately  by  the  orchestra  and  the 
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My  dear  Miss  Kingman. — The  devotion  to 
your  country  as  expressed  in  your  generous 
contribution  given  ac  the  Shubert  Theatre  on 
Saturday  evening  was  sincerely  appreciated  by 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  you, 
especially  by  myself,  who  was  responsible  for 
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together  with  your  charming  personality  cap- 
tivated everybody.  I  predict  for  you  a  most 
successful  future  and  shall  watch  your  career 
as  it  develops,  with  a  keen  interest. 

Very  sincerely,  CHAS.  W.  TAYLOR. 
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pianoforte;  it  is  treated  now  contrapuntally,  now  in  free  preluding 
fashion,  somewhat  niter  the  manner  of  a  cadenza.  A  French  critic, 
Georges  Bervi&res,  speaks  of  tliis  dialogue  between  pianoforte  and 
orchestra  "in  the  Btyle  of  Beethoven."    This  species  of  introduction 

Ifl  to  the  main  body  Of  the  movement,  an  Andante  in  A-tlat  major. 
4-4.  There  arc  soft  and  mysterious  harmonies  for  orchestra  with 
flowing  arpeggios  for  the  pianoforte.  The  chief  theme,  a  simple 
melody,  is  developed  at  some  Length  and  enriched  with  varied  orna- 
mental work. 

The  second  movement,  Allegro  vivace,  C  minor,  2-4  (6-8),  begins 
with  a  lively  scheraando.  The  theme  of  the  prelude  to  the  first  move- 
ment reappears  in  a  Taster  tempo.  Mr.  Apthorp  says  of  tins  move- 
ment, it  "shows  the  composer  in  a  vein  which  he  has  cultivated  with 
great  success,  and  in  a  style  that  can  be  traced  to  two  very  differ- 
ent influences — to  that  ol'  Mendelssohn,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of 
Berlioz,  on  the  other.  By  combining  in  this  way  two  utterly  differ- 
ent ways  oi  giving  musical  expression  to  the  same  mood  (Men- 
delssohn's and  Berlioz's),  Sainl-Saens  has  here,  as  in  several  other 
compositions  of  his.  succeeded  in  producing  a  style  oi'  Light,  tricksy 
writing  that  is  very  individual  and  thoroughly  his  own.  borrowed  as 

its  component  elements  may  he."     There  is  a  short  Andante.  C  minor. 

1  l.  with  reminiscences  of  the  first  movement.  This  leads  to  the 
Finale,  Allegro,  C  major.  ::  i.  a  theme  that  has  the  character  of  a 
toil,  sonu  is  developed  energetically  and  brilliantly  somewhat  after 

t  lie  manner  of  the  rondo. 

The  concerto,  dedicated  to  "Mr.  Anton  Door,*  Professor  of  the 
Vienna  Conservatory,"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
kettledrums,  strings,  and  solo  pianoforte. 

►oor,  pianist,  bora  .-it   Vienna,  .inn-    20,   IN  .<  pupil  of  Carl  Csernj 

in    i'«  «i  Iii    1N50,   Hrsi    in   Germany,    later   with 

in    1 1 .1 I  \         I  n    1  Mlin.i\  la,    ami 

courl   i>i:iiii^i  .imi  n  meiuher  .,i   the  Koyal  Academy.     In    1^77  be 

uur   witl  ;'-   through     \  ami    llnn„.ii>.   ttml    ufterwardl   ho    played 

•  ■  •  i  r 1 1 : 1 1 1 \    :m<i    On-    Netherlands       ror    ten    yean    he    t.m^iii    1 1 * •  - 

1 1  <  <  r  \  .   I. in    in    I  st,;  i    i,.  i  •  i  >>  •  1 1 1 1  •  -<  I    nmfPHHor   at    the 

nna.      li>     retired    when    Emit 
[»l»olii  ted    '  iii.!.-!'  r    *  li,...i    i  •  ,n  In  i        (1901) 
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Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  8,  Op.  93  .  .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16    (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  symphony  was  composed  at  Linz  in  the  summer  of  1812.  The 
autograph  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  bears  this  in- 
scription in  Beethoven's  handwriting :  "Sinfonia — Lintz,  im  Monath 
October  1912."  GldggFs  Linzer  Musikzeitung  made  this  announce- 
ment October  5 :  "We  have  had  at  last  the  long-wished-f or  pleasure 
to  have  for  some  days  in  our  capital  the  Orpheus  and  the  greatest 
musical  poet  of  our  time,  Mr.  L.  van  Beethoven;  and,  if  Apollo  is 
gracious  to  us,  we  shall  also  have  the  opportunity  of  wondering  at 
his  art."  The  same  periodical  announced  November  10 :  "The  great 
tone-poet  and  tone-artist,  Louis  van  Beethoven,  has  left  our  city  with- 
out fulfilling  our  passionate  wish  of  hearing  him  publicly  in  a  con- 
cert." 

Beethoven  was  in  poor  physical  condition  in  1812,  and,  as  Stauden- 
heim,  his  physician,  advised  him  to  try  Bohemian  baths,  he  went  to 
Toplitz  by  way  of  Prague;  to  Carlsbad,  where  a  note  of  the  postil- 
ion's horn  found  its  way  among  the  sketches  for  the  Eighth  Sym- 
phony; to  Franzensbrunn  and  again  to  Toplitz;  and  lastly  to  his 
brother  Johann's  *  home  at  Linz,  where  he  remained  until  into 
November. 

*  Nikolaus  Johann,  Beethoven's  second  younger  brother,  was  born  at  Bonn  in  1776. 
He  died  at  Vienna  in  1848.  He  was  an  apothecary  at  Linz  and  Vienna,  the  Gutsbe&itzer 
of  the  familiar  anecdote  and  Ludwig's  pet  aversion. 
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At  tin*  beginning  of  L812  Beethoven  contemplated  writing  three 
symphonies  at  the  same  time.  The  key  <>f  the  third,  I>  minor,  was 
already  determined,  but  he  postponed  work  on  this,  and  as  the  auto- 
graph Bcore  of  the  first  of  the  remaining  two,  the  Symphony  in  A. 

No.    7.    is   dated   .May    L3,  it  is   probable  that   he  contemplated   the 

Seventh  before  he  left  Vienna  on  his  summer  journey.    His  sojourn 

in  Linz  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  Johann,  a  bachelor,  lived  in  a  house 
too  large  for  his  needs,  and  so  he  rented  a  part  of  it  to  a  physician, 
who  had  a  sister-in-law.  Theivso  Ohermeyer,  a  cheerful  and  well- 
proportioned  woman  of  an  agreeable  if  not  handsome  face.  Johann 
Looked  on  her  kindly,  made  her  his  housekeeper,  and,  according  to 
the  gossips  of  Linz.  there  was  a  closer  relationship.  Beethoven  med- 
dled with  his  brother's  a  Hairs,  and,  iinding  him  obdurate,  visited  the 
bishop  and  the  police  authorities  and  persuaded  them  to  banish  her 
from  the  town,  to  send  her  to  Vienna  if  she  should  still  be  in  Linz  on 
a  fixed  day.  There  was  a  wild  scene  between  the  brothers.  Johann 
played  the  winning  card:  he  married  Therese  on  November  8.  Lud- 
wig,  furious,  went  back  to  Vienna,  and  took  pleasure  afterwards  in 
retelling  to  his  sister  in-law  in   his  conversation  and   in   his   letters 

as  the  "Queen  of  Night." 

This  same  Jnliann  said  that  the  Kighth  Symphony  was  completed 
from  sketches  made  during  walks  to  and  from  the  I'dstlingbcrgo. 
but  Thayer  considered  him  to  be  an  Untrustworthy  witness. 

The  two  symphonies  were  probably  played  for  the  first  time 
;it  the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna,  April  20,  L813.     Beethoven 

in    the  same   month   endeavored    l<»    produce    them    at    a    concert,    but 

without  success.     The  Seventh  was  not  played  until   December  8, 
L813,  ;it  a  conceit  organised  by  Halsel,  the  mechanician. 
The  programme  book  of  the  r>«^i<»n  Symphony  Orchestra,  Novem- 
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ber  1,  2,  1918,  contained  a  biographical  sketch  of  Johann  Nepomuk 
Malzel  (Malzl),  with  an  account  of  his  automata,  his  adventures 
with  them  in  the  United  States,  and  his  death  at  sea,  July  21,  1838, 
as  he  was  on  his  way  from  Havana  to  Philadelphia. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  was  at  a  concert 
given  by  Beethoven  at  Vienna  in  the  "Redoutensaal"  on  Sunday, 
February  27,  1814.  The  programme  included  his  Symphony  No.  7; 
an  Italian  terzetto,  "Tremate,  empi,  tremate"  (Op.  116,  composed 
in  1801  [?]),  sung  by  Mrs.  Milder-Hauptmann,*  Siboni,f  and  Wein- 
muller ;  J  this  Symphony  in  F  major ;  and  "Wellington's  Sieg,  oder 
die  Schlacht  bei  Vittoria"  (Op.  91,  composed  in  1813). 

The  Allgemeine  Musik-Zeitung  in  a  review  of  this  concert  stated 
that  the  Seventh  Symphony  (first  performed  December  8,  1813)  was 
again  heartily  applauded,  and  the  Allegretto  was  repeated.  "All 
were  in  anxious  expectation  to  hear  the  new  symphony  (F  major, 
3-4),  the  latest  product  of  Beethoven's  muse;  but  this  expectation 
after  one  hearing  was  not  fully  satisfied,  and  the  applause  which 
the  work  received  was  not  of  that  enthusiastic  nature  by  which  a 
work  that  pleases  universally  is  distinguished.  In  short,  the  sym- 
phony did  not  make,  as  the  Italians  say,  furore.  I  am  of  the  opinion 

*  Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died 
at  Berlin,  May  29,  1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say, 
pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  interpreter 
to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The  story  is  told  at 
length  in  von  Ledebur's  "Tonkiinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied 
three  years  with  Sigismund  Neukoinm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in 
Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in  Sussmayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  be- 
came famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera,  where  she  created  the  part  of 
Lenora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann,  whom  Beethoven 
once  honored  by  calling  him  "stupid  ass  !"  She  sang  as  guest  at  many  opera-houses 
and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member  of  the 
Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation 
of  three  months.  She  retired  with  a  pension  in  1831,  after  having  sung  in  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  operatic  performances  ;  she  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio 
singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834.  Her  voice  was  sadly  worn,  yet  she 
sang  as  a. guest  in  Copenhagen  and  Petrograd.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenie  en  Tauride,"  "Alceste,"  and 
"Armide,"  her  favorite  operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin,  a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before 
her  death. 

t  Giuseppe  Siboni,  born  January  27,  1780,  at  Forli,  died  at  Copenhagen,  March  29, 
1839,  was  conductor  of  the  opera-house  and  director  of  the  Conservatory.  He  sang 
in  Italian  cities  (his  debut  was  at  Florence  in  1797),  at  London,  at  Vienna  (1810-14), 
Prague,  Naples,  Petrograd,  and  in  1819  he  made  Copenhagen  his  dwelling-place. 
He  was  the  father  of  Erik  Siboni  (1828—92),  pianist,  organist,  and  composer,  and 
teacher  from  1864  to  1883  at  the  Royal  Music  Academy  at  Soro.  He  was  born  at  Copen- 
hagen and  he  died  there.  The  Earl  of  Mount-Edgcumbe,  a  discriminative  critic, ,  says 
that  he  sang  well,  "but  with  a  thick  and  tremulous  voice."  Parke,  the  oboe  player 
and  the  author  of  the  entertaining  "Musical  Memoirs,"  heard  him  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
London,  in  1807  :    "The  voice  of  Siboni  was  not  extensive,  but  he  managed  it  with  skill." 

%  Karl  Weinmuller  was  born  near  Augsburg  in  1765.  He  joined  a  company  of 
strolling  comedians,  and  in  1795  he  obtained  an  engagement  in  a  Viennese  theatre. 
He  had  a  beautiful  bass  voice  of  extraordinary  compass,  and  he  sang  with  skill. 
Chamber  singer  to  the  emperor  and  a  leading  member  of  the  Court  Opera  House,  he 
left  the  stage  in  1825,  and  died  in  1828  at  Doebling.  His  chief  parts  were  Thoas, 
Leporello,  Sarastro,  Figaro,  and  Zamoski  in  Cherubini's  "Faniska."  He  also  distin- 
guished himself  in  church  and   oratorio   music. 
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that  the  Came  Of  thifl  was  not  ill  weaker  01  less  arl  isi  ie  workinansliip 

(lor  in  this,  as  ill  all  of   Beethoven's  works  of  this  species,  breathes 

tin'  peculiar  genius  which  always  proves  his  originality),  but  partly 

in  the  mistake  of  allowing  this  symphony  to  follow  the  one  in  A 
major,  ami  partly  in  the  satiety  that  followed  the  enjoyment  of 
BO  much  that  was  beautiful  ami  excellent,  whereby  natural  apathy 
was  the  result.  If  this  symphony  in  future  should  be  given  alone, 
1    have  no  doubt    concerning  its   favorable  reception." 

Czerny  remembered  that  on  this  occasion  the  new  Eighth  Sym- 
phony did  not  please  the  audience ;  that  Beethoven  was  irritated, 
and  said:  "Because  it    is  much  better"    (than  the  Seventh). 

There  were  in  the  orchestra  at   this  concert  eighteen  tirst   violins. 
eighteen   second    violins,    fourteen    violas,    twelve   violoncellos,   seven 
double  basses.      The   audience   numbered    about    three    thousand,    al 
though   Schimller  spoke  of  live  thousand. 

Beeihoven  described  the  Eighth  in  a  letter  (dune  1.  1Sir>>  to 
Salomon,  of  London,  as  "a  little  symphony  in  F."  to  distinguish  it 
from  its  predecessor,  the  Seventh,  which  he  called  "a  «jreat  symphony 
in  A.  one  of  my  best." 

We   know    from    his    talk    noted    down    that    Beethoven    originally 

planned  an  elaborate  introduction  to  this  symphony. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  second  movement,  the  celebrated  Alle- 
gretto scher/.amlo.  ig  based  on  the  theme  of  "a  three-voice  circular 
canon,  or  round,  'Ta,  ta,  ta.  lieber  Malzel,'  sung  in  honor  of  the 
Inventor  of  the  metronome"  and  many  automata  "at  a  farewell  din- 
ner given  to  Beethoven  in  duly.  L812,  before  his  Leaving  Vienna  for 

his  summer  trip  into  the  country."  This  story  was  tirst  told  by 
Sehimller.  who  did  not  say  that  the  dinner  was  given  to  Beethoven 
alone,  and  did  say  that  the  dinner  was  in  ihe  spring  Of  1812. 
Beethoven  was  about  to  visit  his  brother  Johann  in  Liu/.;  .Malzel 
WSJ  going  to  England  to  produce  there  his  automaton  trumpeter, 
but    \v;is  obliged   to  defer  this   journey.      Beethoven,  who  among  inti 

mate  friends  was  customarily  "gay,  witty,  satiric,  'unbuttoned.'  as 

he  called    it,"   improvised   :M    this   parting  meal   a   canon,   which   w;is 
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sung  immediately  by  those  present.  The  Allegretto  was  founded 
on  this  canon,  suggested  by  the  metronome,  according  to  Schindler. 
Thayer  examined  this  story  with  incredible  patience  ( "Beethoven's 
Leben,"  Berlin,  1879,  vol.  iii.  pp.  219-222),  and  drew  these  conclu- 
sions: the  machine  that  we  now  know  as  Malzel's  metronome  was 
at  first  called  a  musical  chronometer,  and  not  till  1817  could  the 
canon  include  the  word  "Metronom."  Schindler,  who  was  seventeen 
years  old  in  1812,  heard  the  story  from  Count  Brunswick,  who  was 
present  at  the  meal,  but  was  not  in  Vienna  from  March,  1810,  till 
the  end  of  February,  1813,  four  months  after  the  completion  of  the 
symphony.  Furthermore,  Beethoven  is  reported  as  having  <  said : 
"I,  too,  am  in  the  second  movement  of  the  Eighth  Symphony — ta,  ta, 
ta,  ta — the  canon  on  Malzel.  It  was  a  right  jolly  evening  when,  we 
sang  this  canon.  Malzel  was  the  bass.  At  that  time  I  sang  the 
soprano.  I  think  it  was  toward  thcend  of  December,  1817."  Thayer 
says:  "That  Malzel's  'ta,  ta,  ta'  suggested  the  Allegretto  to  Beet- 
hoven, and  that  by  a  parting  meal  the  canon  on  this  theme  was 
sung,  are  doubtless  true ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that  the  canon 
preceded  the  symphony.  ...  If  the  canon  was  written  before  the 
symphony,  it  was  not  improvised  at  this  meal ;  if  it  was  then  im- 
provised, it  was  only  a  repetition  of  the  Allegretto  theme  in  canon 
form."  However  this  may  be,  the  persistent  ticking  of  a  wind  instru- 
ment in  sixteenth  notes  is  heard  almost  throughout  the  movement, 
of  which  Berlioz  said:  "It  is  one  of  those  productions  for  which 
neither  model  nor  pendant  can  be  found.  This  sort  of  thing  falls 
entire  from  heaven  into  the  composer's  brain.  He  writes  it  at  a 
single  dashj  and  we  are  amazed  at  hearing  it." 

There  has  been  much  discussion  concerning  the  pace  at  which  the 
third  movement,  marked  Tempo  di  minuetto,  should  be  taken.  Wag- 
ner made  some  interesting  remarks  on  this  subject  in  his  "On 
Conducting"  (We  use  E.  Dannreuther's  translation)  :  "I  have,  my- 
self, only  once  been  present  at  a  rehearsal  of  one  of  Beethoven's 
symphonies,  when  Mendelssohn  conducted.  The  rehearsal  took  place 
at  Berlin,  and  the  symphony  was  No.  8  (in  F  major).  .  .  .  This 
incomparably   bright    symphony   was    rendered    in    a    remarkably 
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smooth  and  genial  manner.  Mendelssohn  himself  once  remarked  to 
me,  with  regard  to  conducting,  that  he  thought  most  harm  was  done 
by  taking  a  tempo  too  slow,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  always 

>mmended  quick  tempi,  as  being  less  detrimental.    Really  g 
execution,  he  thought,  was  at  all  times  a  rare  thing,  lmt  Rhorrcomings 
might  be  disguised  if  care  was  taken  that  they  should  not  appear 

very  prominent  :  and  the  hest  way  to  do  this  was  'to  get  over  the 

ground  quickly;'  .  .  .  Beethoven,  as  is  not   uncommon  with  him, 

meant  to  write  a  true  minuet  in  his  F  major  Symphony.  He  plaees 
it  between  the  two  main  Allegro  movements,  as  a  sort  of  comple- 
mentary antithesis  to  an  Allegro  seher/.ando  which  precedes  it:  and. 

t<>  remove  any  doubt  as  to  his  intention  regarding  the  tempo,  he 

designates  it  not  as  a  minnetto,  but  as  Tempo  di  minnetto.  This 
novel  and  unconventional  characterization  of  the  two  middle  move- 
ments of  a  Symphony  was  almost  entirely  overlooked.  The  Alle- 
gretto scherzando  was  taken  to  represent  the  usual  Andante,  the 
Tempo  di  minnetto  the  familiar  BCherxo;  ami.  as  tin1  two  movements 
thus  Interpreted  seemed  rat Ihm-  paltry,  and  none  of  the  usual  etTects 
could  be  got  out  of  them,  our  musicians  came  to  regard  the  entire 
symphony  as  a  s<>n  of  accidental  hors  d'nurrc  of  BeetHoven's  muse, 
who.  after  the  exertions  of  the  A  major  Symphony,  had  chosen  'to 
take  things  rather  easily.'  Accordingly,  after  the  Allegretto  scher- 
■andO,  the  time  of  which  is  invariably  dragged  somewhat,  tin1  Tempo 
di  minuet  to  is  universally  served  up  as  a  refreshing  handler,  which 
nefl  the  ear  without  leaving  any  distinct  impression.    Now  the 

late  Kapellmeister  ReisSiger,  of  Dresden,  once  conducted  this  sym- 
phony there,  and  I  happened  to  be  present  at  the  performance,  to- 
gether with  Mendelssohn.  We  talked  about  tin1  dilemma  just  de- 
scribed and  its  proper  solution,  concerning  which  I  told  Mendelssohn 
that  1  believed  I  had  convinced  Keissiger.  who  had  promised  that 
he  would  take  the  leinpo  slower  than  usual.  Mendelssohn  perfectly 
agreed   with   me.      We   listened.     The  third   movement   began,  and   T 

vras  terrified   on   hearing  precisely  the  old   L&ndler  tempo;   but. 

before  1  could  give  way  i<»  my  annoyance,  Mendelssohn  smiled  and 
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pleasantly  nodded  his  head,  as  if  to  say :  'Now  it's  all  right !  Bravo !' 
So  my  terror  changed  to  astonishment.  .  .  .  Mendelssohn's  indiffer- 
ence to  this  queer,  artistic  contretemps  raised  doubts  in  my  mind 
whether  he  saw  any  distinction  and  difference  in  the  case  at  all.  I 
fancied  myself  standing  before  an  abyss  of  superficiality,  a  veritable 
void." 


*  * 


This  symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert 
on  December  14,  1844.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York  on  November  16, 1844 ;  and  at  this 
same  concert,  led  by  George  Loder,  Mendelssohn's  overture,  "The 
Hebrides,"  was  also  performed  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 


* 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio,  F  major,  3-4,  opens 
immediately  with  the  first  theme.  The  first  phrase  is  played  by  the 
full  orchestra  forte ;  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns  respond  with 
a  phrase,  and  then  the  full  orchestra  responds  with  another  phrase. 
A  subsidiary  motive  leads  to  the  more  melodious  but  cheerful  second 
theme  in  D  major.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  ends  in  C  major, 
and  it  is  repeated.  The  working  out  is  elaborate  rather  than  very 
long,  and  it  leads  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  part  (violoncellos,  double-basses,  and  bassoons).  The 
theme  is  now  treated  more  extensively  than  in  the  first  part.  There 
is  a  long  coda. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando,  B-fiat  major,  2-4.  The  characteristics 
of  this  movement  have  been  already  described.  First  violins  play 
the  first  theme  against  the  steady  "ticking"  of  wind  instruments, 
and  each  phrase  is  answered  by  the  basses.  There  is  a  more  striking 
second  theme,  F  major,  for  violins  and  violas,  while  the  wind  instru- 
ments keep  persistently  at  work,  and  the  violoncellos  and  double- 
basses  keep  repeating  the  initial  figure  of  the  first  theme  as  a  basso 
ostinato.  Then  sighs  in  wind  instruments  introduce  a  conclusion 
theme,  B-flat  major,  interrupted  by  the  initial  figure  just  mentioned 
and  turning  into  a  passage  in  thirds  for  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The 
first  part  of  the  movement  is  repeated  with  slight  changes.  There  is 
a  short  coda. 
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III.  Tempo  di  minuet  to.  V  major,  3-4.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  proper  pace  of  this  movement : 

whether  it  should  be  that  of  an  ordinary  symphonic  minuet  or  that 
of  a  slow  and  pompons  minuet,  so  that  the  movement  should  be  to  the 
second  as  a  slow  movement  to  a  Scherzo.  The  trio  contains  a  dia- 
logue for  clarinet  and  two  horns. 

1  V.  Allegro  vivace.  F  major,  2-2.  The  finale  is  a  rondo  worked 
out  on  two  themes.  The  drums  are  tuned  an  octave  apart,  and  both 
give  F  instead  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  of  the  principal  key.  The 
movement  ends  with  almost  endless  repetitions  of  the  tonic  chord. 
Sudden  changes  in  harmony  must  have  startled  the  audience  that 
heard  the  symphony  in  1S14. 

The  first  movement  of  this  symphony  was  in  the  original  version 

shorter  by  thirty-four  measui 

-•■■ 
*  # 

At  first  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Hans- 
lick  says,  in  "Aus  dem  Concertsaal,"  that  the  "Pastoral"  Sym- 
phony was  long  characterized  as  the  one  in  F,  as  though  the  Eighth 
did  not  exist  and  there  could  be  no  confusion  between  Nos.  6  and 
s,  for  the  former  alone  was  worthy  of  Beethoven.  This  was  true 
even  as  late  as  1850.  Beethoven  himself  had  spoken  of  it  as  the 
"little"  symphony,  and  so  it  is  sometimes  characterized  to-day. 

Leipsic  was  the  second  city  to  know  the  Eighth  Symphony, 
which  was  played  in  the  Gewandhaus.  January  11,  1818. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  London  did  not  perform  the  work 
until  May  29,  L826,  although  it  had  the  music  as  early  as  1S17. 

In  Paris  the  Eighth  was  the  last  of  Beethoven's  to  be  heard.  The 
SM<i<'-te  des  Concerts  did  not  perform  it  until  February  i(.*.  L832. 

I'd  is.  hearing  the  Symphony,  wrote  that  in  certain  places  the1  sym- 
phony \v;is  so  unlike  other  compositions  of  neelhoven  that  it  gave 
room  for  the  belief  that  it  was  "written  under  certain  conditions 
which  are  unknown  to  ns.  which  alone  could  explain  why  I.eethoven. 
after    having    composed    some    of    his    great     works,    especially    the 

TEroicaJ  left   this  broad,  large  manner  analogous  t<>  hi*  mode  of 
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thought  to  put  boundaries  to  the  sweep  of  his  genius."  At  the  same 
time  Fetis  found  admirable  things  in  the  work  "in  spite  of  the  scan- 
tiness of  their  proportions."  But  Berlioz  saw  with  a  clearer  vision. 
"Naivete,  grace,  gentle  joy,  even  if  they  are  the  principal  charms  of 
childhood,  do  not  exclude  grandeur  in  the  form  of  art  which  repro- 
duces them.  .  .  .  This  symphony,  then,  seems  wholly  worthy  of 
those  that  preceded  and  followed,  and  it  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  it  is  in  nowise  like  unto  them."  Wagner's  admiration  for 
the  Eighth  is  well  known. 

Commentators  have  attempted  to  read  a  programme  into  it.  Lenz 
saw  in  the  "Eroica,"  the  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  and  the  Eighth  a 
"military  trilogy."  He  named  the  finale  a  "poetic  retreat,"  and 
characterized  the  obstinate  triplets  as  "a  sort  of  idealization  of 
drum-rolls."  Ulibischeff  believed  that  the  second  movement  was  a 
satire  or  a  musical  parody  on  Kossini's  music,  which  was  in  fashion 
when  Beethoven  wrote  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Unfortunately  for 
UlibischefFs  hypothesis,  Kossini's  music  was  not  the  rage  in  Vienna 
until  after  1812. 

The  Eighth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Petro- 
grad,  March  27,  1846 ;  at  Moscow,  April  7,  1861 ;  at  Rome,  March  4, 
1876;  at  Madrid,  probably  not  before  the  nine  symphonies  were 
performed  as  a  cycle  in  1878. 
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It   has   that   refined   quality,   that   warm   and    luscious    tone  which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual  appeal. — A  Ida. 

The    Baldwin   Piano    has   no   peer   in  faithfully   voicing   an   artist's 
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I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano. — La  Forge. 
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"The  world  needs  music  more  when  it's  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
notion  of."— JOHN  McCORMACK 
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and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  life. 
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v.  <  ill-known   American  writer:   "Wherever  human  hearts  i  or 
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One  Hundred  and  Fifty-seventh  Concert  in  Providence 
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HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  21 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Schumann       ....  Symphony  No.  4  in  D  minor,  Op.  120 

I.  Andante;  Allegro. 

II.  Romanza. 

III.  Scherzo. 

IV.  Largo;  Finale. 

Played  without  pause. 


Handel 

Rabaud - 
Debussy 

Lalo 


Recitative,  "Deeper  and  Deeper  Still,"  and  Aria, 
"Waft  her,  Angels,"  from  '"Jepthah" 

"La  Procession  Nocturne,"  Symphonic  Poem  (after  Lenau) 

AzaeTs  Recitative,  "Those  joyous  airs,"  and  Aria, 
"O  time  that  is  no  more,"  from  the  Lyric  Scene, 
"The  Prodigal  Son" 

.         .       Rhapsody  in  A  for  Orchestra 


SOLOIST 
ARTHUR  HACKETT 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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Symphony  in  D  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  120  ....  Robert  Schumann 
(Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856.) 

This  symphony  was  composed  in  1841,  immediately  after  the 
Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  No.  1.  According  to  the  composer's 
notes  it  was  "sketched  at  Leipsic  in  June,  1841,  newly  orchestrated 
at  Dtisseldorf  in  1851.  The  first  performance  of  the  original,  version 
at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  under  David's  direction,  December  6, 
1841."  Clara  Schumann  wrote  in  her  diary  on  May  31  of  that 
year:  "Bobert  began  yesterday  another  symphony,  which  will  be 
in  one  movement,  and  yet  contain  an  adagio  and  a  finale.  I  have 
heard  nothing  about  it,  yet  I  see  Robert's  bustle,  and  I  hear  the  D 
minor  sounding  wildly  from  a  distance,  so  that  I  know  in  advance 
that  another  work  will  be  fashioned  in  the  depths  of  his  soul. 
Heaven  is  kindly  disposed  toward  us :  Bobert  cannot  be  happier 
in  the  composition  than  I  am  when  he  shows  me  such  a  work."  A 
few  days  later  she  wrote :  "Bobert  composes  steadily ;  he  has  already 
completed  three  movements,  and  I  hope  the  symphony  will  be  ready 
by  his  birthday." 

Their  first  child,  Marie,  was  born  on  September  1,  1841,  and  on 
the  thirteenth  of  the  month,  his  wife's  birthday,  Marie  was  bap- 
tized and  the  mother  received  from  her  husband  the  D  minor  sym- 
phony ;  "which  I  have  quietly  finished,"  he  said. 

The  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  given 
by  Clara  Schumann  in  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  December  6,  1841. 
Ferdinand  Davis  conducted.    The  programme  included  Schumann's 
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••(  heriure.  Scherzo,  and  Linalc."  described  as  "new";  the  Symphony 
in  1>  minor,  then  entitled  the  '"Second." — tlie  programme  announced 

it:  "Zweite  Symphonic  von  Hob.  Schumann   (Andante,  Allegro  di 

MoltO,  Komanze.  Scherzo.  Finale)  (D  moll,  Manuskript)" ;  piano 
pieces  by  Bach,  Bennett,  Chopin,  Mendelssohn,  and  Liszt  ("Fantasia 
on  Themes  of  'Lucia'  "  |  :  an  aria  from  "Don  (liovanni,"  sung  by  one 
Schmidt  ;  Schumann's  "Two  < 'irenadiers.'1  sung  by  PdgneT;  a  Rhine 
wine  BOng  l»y  Liszt  for  male  chorus  (feting  by  students);  and  a 
duet.  "1  lexaniemn."  lor  two  pianos  by  Liszt,  which  was  played  by 
Olara  Bchnmann  and  the  composer.  The  Allgvmcinc  Musikalische 
ZeitUfig  found  that  in  the  orchestral  works  there  was  no  calmness, 
no  clearness  in  the  elaboration  of  the  musical  thoughts;  and  it  re- 
proached Schumann  for  his  ''carelessness." 

The  "1  lexameron"  was  the  feature  of  the  Concert,  as  far  as  the 
audience  was  concerned.  Olara  wrote:  "It  made  a  furore,  and  we 
Were  Obliged   t<>   repeat   a   part  of  it.      1   was  not   contented:   indeed. 

I  was  very  unhappy  thai  oighi  and  the  next  day,  because  Robert 
was  not  satisfied  with  my  playing,  ami  I  also  wis  vexed  because 

Robert's  symphony  was  not  especially  well  performed.  Then  there 
were   many    little   accidents    that    evening. — the  carriage,    forgotten 

mnsic,  a  rickety  piano  stool,  uneasiness  iii  the  presence  of  Liszt;  etc." 

There  w;is  an  andience  Of  nine  hundred. 
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Schumann  was  not  satisfied  with  the  symphony,  arid  lie  did  not 
publish  it.  In  December,  1851,  he  revised  the  manuscript.  During 
the  years  between  1841  and  1853  Schumann  had  composed  and 
published  the  Symphony  in  C  (No.  2)  and  the  Symphony  in  E-flat 
(No.  3) ;  the  one  in  D  minor  was  published  therefore  as  No.  4.  Tu  its 
%  first  form,  the  one  in  D  minor  was  entitled  "Syniphonistische  Phan- 
tasie." 

The  symphony  in  the  revised  and  present  form  was  played  for 
the  first  time  at  the  seventh  concert  of  the  Allgeme^ne  Musikverein 
at  Diisseldorf  on  March  3,  1853,  in  Geisler  Hall.  Schumann  con- 
ducted from  manuscript.  The  programme  was  as  follows:  Kyrie 
and  Gloria  for  chorus  and  orchestra  from  a  Mass  by  Schumann; 
Beethoven's  Concerto  in  G  major  for  piano  (Clara  Schumann, 
pianist) ;  songs, — Mozart's  "Veilchen,"  Schubert's  "Forelle,"  and 
Mendelssohn's  "Reiselied,"  sung  by  Miss  Sophia  Schloss ;  Symphony 
(D  minor)  for  orchestra  by  Schumann  "[Introduction,  Allegro, 
Romanze,  Scherzo  und  Finale  in  einem  Satz]";  and,  for  the  second 
part,  "Vom  Pagen  und  der  Konigstochter,"  Ballade  by  Geibel,  with 
music  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra,  by  Schumann.  Miss 
Hartmann,  Miss  Schloss,  and  amateurs  sang  the  solo  passages  in  the 
Ballade.  At  this  concert  .the  selections  from  the  Mass  were  per- 
formed for  the  first  time. 
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Tii.  ertmaster,  Roppert  Becker,  made  these  entries  in  liis  diary 

concerning  the  rehearsals  and  the  fire!   (rarformunce  <>f  this  sym- 
phony  i'    Dl  sseldo  '  :  — 

••Tii'-  eningol  March  l.    Rehearsal  tor  7th  Concert.    Sym- 

phony by  Schumann  tor  1 1 1 « *  first  time;  a  somewhat  short  but  thor- 
oughl,  and  vital  piece  of  music.    Wednesday,  2.    !>  o'clock  in 

the  morning,  2  rehearsal   for  concert.     Thursday.  .'».  7th  concert:' 
in. 

•  ••  i  Schumann's  compositions  these  were  new:  symphony  1)  minor, 
which  he  had  already  composed  ii*  years  ajjo,  but  had  left  lying 
till  now.  2  etcerpts  from  a  Mass:  both  full  of  the  most  wonderful 
harmonies,  only  possible  with  Schumann.  I  liked  the  symphony 
especially  on  account  of  its  swing." 

The  performances  that  followed  in  order  were  at  Diisseldorf,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Lower  Rhenish  Festival.  May  15,  1853,  with 
Schumann  conductor:  Leipsic,  Gewandhaus  concert,  October  27, 
1 858,  Ferdinand  I  >avid  conductor ;  Cologne,  November  S,  1853,  Ferdi- 
nand I  Idler  conductor.  The  symphony  was  performed  at  a  con- 
ceit in  I  la  novel-  led  l»v  Joachim,  January  21,  L854,  when  Robert 
and  Olara  Schumann  and   Brahms  were  present;       The  programme 

included  this  symphony;  Mozart's  overture  to  "Die  !Zauberfl6,te',; 
Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Concerto.  No.  5,  played  by  (Mara  Schumann, 
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who  also  played  a  Nocturne  by  Chopin  and  a  Saltarello  by  Heller ; 
Schumann's  Fantasie,  played  by  Joachim;  Rietz's  "Dithyrambe" 
(Schiller's  poem)  for  male  chorus  and  solo  voice;  Mendelssohn's 
"Festgesang  an  die  Kiinstler."  It  was  a  festival  occasion,  and  Schu- 
mann soon  afterwards  wrote  to  Joachim  of  his  joy  in  the  Konigshaus 
and  the  excellent  orchestra.  Later  came  the  news  that  on  February 
27  Schumann,  crazed,  had  jumped  into  the  Rhine.* 

The  symphony  was  dedicated  to  Joseph  Joachim,  and  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  manuscript  was  this  inscription :  "When  the  first  tones 
of  this  symphony  were  awakened,  Joseph  Joachim  was  still  a  little 
fellow ;  f  since  then  the  symphony  and  still  more  the  boy  have 
grown  bigger,  wherefore  I  dedicate  it  to  him,  although  .only  in 
private.    Dtisseldorf,  December  23,  1853.    Robert  Schumann." 

The  voice  parts  were  published  in  November,  1853.  The  score 
was  published  the  next  month. 

It  was  stated  for  many  years  that  the  only  changes  made  by 

*  For  a  full  account  of  this  visit  and  concert  see,  Max  Kalbeck's  "Johannes  Brahms," 
vol.  i.  pp.  167  seq;  Dr.  Georg  Fischer's  "Opern  und  Concerte  im  Hof theater  zu  Hannover 
bis  1866,"  pp.  259,  296  ;  Andreas  Moser's  "Joseph  Joachim,"  edition  of  1898,  pp.  133-136. 
Schumann  in  his  letter  to  Joachim,  dated  Diisseldorf,  February  6,  1854,  wrote  :  "And 
I  have  dreamed  of  you,  dear  Joachim  ;  we  were  three  days  together— you  had  herons' 
feathers  in  your  hands,  from  which  champagne  flowed, — how  prosaic,  but  how  true  ! 
.  .  .  The  cigars  please  me  very  much.  They  have  a  Brahmsian  flavor  very  strong 
but  agreeable  in  taste.     I  see  even  now  a  smile  stealing  over  his  face  !•" 

f  In  the  year  1841,  when  the  symphony  was  composed,  Joachim  was  ten  years  old. 
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Schumann  in  this  symphony  were  in  the  matter  of  instrumentation, 
especially  in  the  woodwind.*    Some  time  alter  the  death  of  Schu- 
mann the  first  manuscript  passed  Into  the  possession  of  Johannes 
Brahms,  who  finally  allowed  the  score  to  be  published,  edited  by 
Franz  AViillner.     It  was  then  found  that  the  composer  had  made 
important  alterations  in  thematic  development.     He  had  cut  out 
elaborate  contrapuntal  work  to  gain  a  broader,  simpler,  more  rhyth- 
mically effective  treatment,  especially  in  the  last  movement.    He  had 
Introduced  the  opening  theme  of  the  first  movement  "as  a  comple- 
tion of  the  melody  begun  by  the  three  exclamatory  chords  which 
make  the  Fundamental  rhythm  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  move- 
ment.'^ And,  on  the  other  hand,  some  thought  the  instrumentation 
of  the  first  version  occasionally  preferable  on  account  of  clearness 
to  that  of  the  second.     This  original  version  was  performed  at  a 
Symphony  concert  in  Boston,  March  12,  1892.     It  was  performed 
by    the   Philharmonic    Society   of   New   York,   February   13,   1692, 
Wiillner  brought  out  the  symphony  at  Cologne.  October  22,  L889.f 
It  was  played  later  at  Frankfort-on-t he-Main  under  C.  Miiller,  and 
on  October  27,   L906,  at   Kiefeld.  at  a  Festival  in  memory  of  Schu- 
mann, tfuller-Reuter  conductor. 

Brahms  wrote  to  Heinrich  \<>n  Serzogenberg  Prom  Vienna  in 
October,  issc>,  about  the  original  version: — 

••.My  dear  Friend : 

"I    think  you  and  Joachim   will  derive  considerable  pleasure  and 

Interest  from  1  tie  enclosed. 

••Ji  is  an  exact  compilation  of  the  printed  score  and  the  original 
concept  of  Schnmann'e  l>  minor  symphony,  modestly,  and.  I  think, 
unjustly  described  by  the  composer  in  his  introduction,  as  a  rough 

etch.  Ymu  are,  of  cuius,.,  familiar  with  the  state  of  affairs,  which 
i-  quite  simple. 

•     •  ■liuiiiann    \\rut<-   froi  dorf.    i.M.iy    ."..    18  \  •  rli  nlst    Id    Rotterdam    t  lint 

mpbony"  performed  nlnm  hla  will.     "Bu1   the  member!  <>f  the 

rd  n  lat<  Bard  thai   I  <-<>ui<l  aol   resist  them.     I  ba 

My   r<- I  nut  nil  jrmphony,  and   truly   in  |   better  and  more  effect! 

•i,      hearing  luggeeted   the  publtoatloD  of  the 

•  ,.r.   linn   eoinethliig  of  the   value  and   Interest   of  this 

minted  i>>    1 1 1 •-  fact   th.it    It    \\»ih  not   nltoifother  faithful   to  th«»  original 

f..r  In  iltur     <>r  editors     avnlh'd   thcmHclvpi   "f   the   vcralon   <>f    18B1 

w)j.  would   i'<-   Improved.     Mr.    Pells   Bofowald   In   the 

Chicago  Symphony  OrrhoHtra. 
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"Schumann'  was  so  upset  by.  a  first  rehearsal,  which  went  off 
badly,  that  he  subsequently  instrumentated  the  symphony  afresh 
at  Diisseldorf  where  he  was  used  to  a  bad  and  incomplete  orchestra. 

"The  original  scoring  has  always  delighted  me.  It  is  a  real  pleas- 
ure to  see  anything  so  bright  and  spontaneous,  expressed  with  cor- 
responding ease  and  grace.  It  reminds  me  (without  comparing  it 
in  other  respects)  of  Mozart's  G  minor,  the  score  of  which  I  also 
possess.  Everything  is  so  absplutely  natural  that  you  cannot  im- 
agine it  different.  There  are  no  harsh  colors,  no  forced  effects,  and 
so  on.  On  the  other  hand,  you  will  no  doubt  agree  that  one's  enjoy- 
ment of  the  revised  form  is  not  unmixed;  eye  and  ear  seem  to  con- 
tradict each  other.  .  .  .  Had  the  Meiningen  quartet  been  more  re- 
liable, I  should  have  tried  it  there  long  ago.  How  is  Joachim  off 
for  strings? 

"Now  comes  the  question  whether  you  agree  with  me  that  the 
original  score  should  be  published  ?  Will  you,  in  that  case,  see  to  it  ? 
But  please  return  this  copy  as  soon  as  possible,  as  it  is  not  mine." 


*  * 


It  was  Schumann's  wish  that  the  symphony  should  be  played 
without  pauses  between  the  movements.  Mendelssohn  expressed 
the  same  wish  for  the  performance  of   his   "Scotch"   Symphony, 
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ACCOMPANIST 
Repertoire:  Arias,  Italian,  French  and  English. 
Songs  and  Ballads.    Songs  in  Costume 

Copy  of  Col.  Taylor's  letter. — Shubert  Thea- 
tre. Boston,  June  24,  1918. 
My  dear  Miss  Kingman, — The  devotion  to 
your  country  as  expressed  in 'your  generous 
contribution  given  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  on 
Saturday  eyening  was  sincerely  appreciated  by 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  you, 
especially  by  myself,  who  was  responsible  for 
half  the  programme.  Your  beautiful  voice 
together  with  your  charming  personality  cap- 
tivated everybody.  I  predict  for  you  a  most 
successful  future  and  shall  watch  your  career 
as  it  develops,  with  a  keen  interest. 

Very  sincerely,  CHAS.  W.  TAYLOR.      ' 
Colonel  U.S.  Army — Cavalry. 

Management 
R.  E.  Johnston,  1451  Broadway,  N.Y. 

Residence.  24  West  59th  St.,  N.Y. 
Telephone,  Plaza  6876 


whirl)  was  produced  Dearly  four  months  after  the  first  performance 
bis  Symphony  In  D  minor. 
The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,   two  trumpets,   three  trombones,   kettledrums,   and 

Si  ri: 

The  rirst  movement  begins  with  an  introduction.  Ziemlicfa  Lang&am 
lento),  in  i>  minor;  3-4.    The  fast  motive  is  used  later  in 

the  "lo'iuanze."  The  orchestra  gr?OS)OUt  an  A  which  serves  as  back- 
ground for  this  motive  in  sixths  in  the  second  violins,  violas,  ami 
soons,  This  figure  is  worked  up  contrapuntally.  A  dominant 
organ-point  appears  in  the  basses,  over  which  the  first  violins  play 
an  ascending  figure;  the  time  changes  from  :»-i  to  2-4. 

The  main  body  of  this  movement,  Lebhaft  (Vivace),  in  D  minor 
2  i.  1m  L^ins  forte  with  the  development  of  the  violin  figure  just  men- 
tinned.  This  theme  prevails,  so  that  in  the  first  section  there  is 
DO  true  second  theme.  The  characteristic  trombone  figure  reminds 
one  ot  a  passage  in  Schumann's  1'iano  Quartet  in  E-llat,  Op.  17, 
and  there  is  a  heroic  figure  in  the  wood  wind  Instruments.  After 
the  repetition  comes  a  long  free  fantasia.  The  true  second  theme, 
BUng  in  F  major  by  first  violins,  appears.  The  development  is  now 
perfectly  free.     There  is  no  third  part. 

The  Romance,  Ziemlich  Langsam  (Un  poco  Lento),  in  I)  minor — 

or.  rather,  A  minor  plagal — opens  with  a  mournful  melody  said 
to   1m-   familiar   in    Provence,   and    Schumann    intended   originally   to 

accompany  the  song  of  oboe  and  first  violoncellos  with  a  guitar. 

This  theme  is  followed  by  the  dieamy  motive  of  the  Introduction. 
Then  the  fust  phrases  of  the  Koinan/.e  are  sung  again  by  oboe  and 
violoncellos,  and  their  is  a  second  return  of  the  contrapuntal  work — 
HOW  in   D  major      with  embroidery  by  a  solo  violin.     The  chief  theme1 

brings  the  movement  t<»  ;•  close  <>n  the  chord  of  A  major. 

The  Bcheno,  Lebhaft  (Vivace),  in  D  minor,  3-4,  presents  the  de- 
velopment of  a  rising  ami  tailing  scale-passage  of  a  few  notes.    The 

trio,  in  I*.  Hal  major,  i^  <»!  ;i  peculiar  and  beautiful  rh\thniic  char- 
acter.    Tin*  first   beat  of  the  phrase  falls  constantly  09  a   rest    in  all 

the    parts.      The    melody    is    almost    always    in    the    woodwind,    and 
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the  first  violins  are  used  in  embroidery.     The  Scherzo  is  repeated 
after  the  trio,  which  returns  once  more  as  a  sort  of  coda. 

The  Finale  begins  with  a  short  introduction,  Langsam  (Lento), 
in  B-flat  major,  and  it  modulates  to  D  minor,  4-4.  The  chief  theme 
of  the  first  movement  is  worked  up  against  a  counter-figure  in  the 
trombones  to  a  climax.  The  main  body  of  the  movement,  Lebhaft 
(Vivace),  in  D  major,  4-4,  begins  with  the  brilliant  first  theme, 
which  has  the  character  of  a  march,  and  it  is  not  unlike  the  theme 
of  the  first  movement  with  its  two  members  transposed.  The  figure 
of  the  trombones  in  the  introduction  enters.  The  cantabile  second 
theme  begins  in  B  minor,  but  it  constantly  modulates  in  the  de- 
velopment. The  free  fantasia  begins  in  B  minor,  with  a  G  (strings, 
bassoons,  trombones),  which  is  answered  by  a  curious  ejaculation 
by  the  whole  orchestra.  There  is  an  elaborate  contrapuntal  work- 
ing-out of  one  of  the  figures  in  the  first  theme.  The  third  part  of  the 
movement  begins  irregularly,  with  the  return  of  the  second  theme 
in  F-sharp  minor.  The  second  theme  enters  in  the  tonic.  The  coda 
begins  in  the  manner  of  the  free  fantasia,  but  in  E  minor;  but 
the  ejaculations  are  now  followed  by  the  exposition  and  development 
of  a  passionate  fourth  theme.  There  is  a  free  closing  passage, 
Schneller  (Piu  moto),  in  D  major,  2-2. 
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BY  THE  GREAT  MASTERS  OF  THE  XVI  CENTURY,  EDITED  BY 

KURT  SCHINDLER: 

The  English  words  translated  and  adapted  by  WINFRED  DOUGLAS 

1.  Morales.     0  VOS  OMNES  (O.all  ye  that  pass  by).     No.  13,378.     For 
Mixed  Voices  .  .  ,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .     .12 

2.  Morales.     EMENDEMUS  IN  MELIUS,  et  MEMENTO  HOMO  (Let 

us  throughly  amend).     No.  13,379.     For  Mixed  Voices         .         .         .     .16 

3.  Victoria.     VERE    LANGUORES   (Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs). 
No.  13,380.     For  Mixed  Voices  .         .       ..         .         .         .         .    .12 

4.  Victoria.     DUO  SERAPHIM  (Lo,  two  Seraphim).     No.  13,381.     For 
Women's  Voices       .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .     .16 

5.  Victoria.     TAMQUAM  AD  LATRONEM  (Are  ye  come  out  as  against 

a  thief).     No.  13,382.     For  Mixed  Voices  .         .         .         .         .         .    .12 

6.  Victoria.     JESU  DULCIS  MEMORIA  (Jesu,  only  to  think  of  Thee). 

No.  13,383.     For  Mixed  Voices 10 

Organists  and  Choir  Masters  ask  to  have  your  name  added  to  our  mailing  list.     State  requirements. 

NOTE — Please  order  by  number. 
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IAI1\K.     "lhKI'F.k     AM'      Df.KI'KI:     Sill. I.."     AM'     A  K  I  A  .     "WAFT      HKIt. 

Av«.i     -."    nOM    "J  ii  in  ah"      .      .      .      GtaOBGl    PRIDEBIC    IIanhki. 
(Bom  at    Halle   lVl.ruarv  •_':;.    |fl85;  AM   in    London,  April    14.   17.V.>.  | 

Jepthoh,  oratorio  in  three  acts,  the  t »*\ t  by  Dr.  Thomas  Morell, 
the  music  by  George  Priderlc  Handel,  was  bronghl  <>ut  at  Covenl 
Garden  in  London  <>n  Pebroarj  26,  L752.  It  was  Handel's  last 
oratorio.  The  score  was  begun  on  January  21,  L751,  and  completed 
on  August  90  of  the  same  year.  In  the  Boston  Public  Library  there 
V  a  racsimile  of  Handel's  autograph  score,  the  last  page  of  which 

shows   the   lasi    few   measures  of  music  ami   the  last    signature  DO  a 

completed  composition  Handel  wrote  before  lii^  blindness  became 

complete. 

The  recitative  ami  air  suni:  at  tins  concert  do  not  really  belong  to- 
gether. They  are.  sowerer,  both  in  the  pari  of  Jepfhah,  The  recita- 
tive comes  near  the  close  of  the  second  act.  and  is  in  response  to 
Iphis's   announcement    of   her   readinesi    to   Fulfil    her   father's    \<>w. 

The  air  (preceded  by  another  recitative  i   comes  at   the  beginning 

of   the   third    act.    before   the  ceremonial    of    Iphis's   sacrifice.      Sims 

Reeves~firs4  had  the  idea  of  putting  these  two  unconnected  aumbers 

ether  tor  performance  at  concerts.    Be  this  as  ii  may,  in  England 

ii  has  Long  been  the  custom  thus  to  sing  them  together,    in  Handel's 

SCON  both   are  accompanied   hv   first    and   second   violins,  violas,  and 

.  the  orchestral  pari  in  the  air.  however,  has  some  bare  places 
which  call  for  additional  accompaniments.  The  text  of  the  recitative 
and  a  ur  is  as  fol  lows  : — 

i:m  ii  \  i  i\  i  . 

i  deeper  and  deeper  >tiii,  thy  goodness,  child, 
Plerceth  a  father's  bleeding  heart,  and  checks 
The  crnel  sentence  no  my  falt'rtng  tongue. 

<  Mi !  lei  me  whisper  ii  to  the  raging  wind-. 
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THREE    RECENT     PROGRAMS     PLAYED    BY 


Concert    Pianist 


December  13 

Miss  Adeline  Packard,  Viola 

Sonata  for  piano  and  viola, 

Op.  15      Paul  Juon 

Group  for  piano 

Siciliano Ph.  Em.  Bach 

Impromptu,  F-sharp  major  Chopin 
Variations  on  an  Oriental 

Rhapsody    .    „  .    .    Hillemacher 

Group  for  viola  and  piano 
La  Chambor 

(Allemande)     d'Hervelois  (1690) 

Le  Soir Vierne 

Poeme Eugene  Cools 

Group  for  piano 

Prelude,  G  minor       .    .  .    Faure 

.  Valse %    Widor 

Etude,  G-sharp  minor  .  Scriabin 


Presto ,    .      Graun 

Organ  choral-prelude,  "I  call 

on  Thee,  Lord"  ..  .  Bach-Busoni 
Sonata,  A-flat  major  (first 

movement)      Weber 


Two  preludes 
Ballade,  G  minor 
Nocturne,  F  major 
Scherzo,  C-sharp  minor 


Chopin 


Sonata  Tragica  ....     MacDowell 
Largo  maestoso;  Allegro  risoluto. 
Molto  allegro,  vivace. 
Largo  con.maesta. 
Allegro  eroica. 


Clair  de  Lune     .    .    . 
Etude,,  B  minor       I 
Prelude,  G  major    \  ' 
Jardins  sous  la  Pluie 
LTsle  Joyeuse 


Philipp 
Scriabin 

Debussy 
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Prelude,  E.  minor 
Organ  choral-prelude 
Etude  de  Concert  .    . 

Ballade,  A-flat  major 

Berceuse 

Scherzo,  B-flat  minor 

Pierrot  ) 

Lotus  Land    J 


Mendelssohn 

Bach-Busoni 

de  Schloezer 


Chopin 


Cyril  Scott 


For  available  list  of  dates  apply  to 
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Or  bowling  deserts;  for  the  ears  <»r  men 

it  is  too  shocking.-    Yd     have  I  not  vow'd? 

And  c-;in  I  think  the  great  Jehovah  sleeps, 

Like  Chemosh,  and  such  fabled  deities? 

Ah  no;  Heaven  hoard  my  thoughts,  and  wrote  them  down 

it  must  be  so.— 'Tis  this  that  racks  my  brain, 

And  pours  into  my  breast  a  thousand  pangs, 

Thai   lash  me  into  madnoss.- — Horrid  thought! 

My  only  daughter! — so  dear  a  child, 

Doom'd  by  a  father! — Yes, — tho  vow  is  past, 

And  Gilead  hath  trinmith'd  o'er  his  foes. 

Therefore,  tomorrow's  dawn — I  can  no  more. 

AIB. 

Waft  her,  angels,  through  the  skies, 
Far  above  yon  azure  plain — 
Glorious  there,  like  you,  to  rise, 
There,  like  you,  forever  reign. 
Waft  her,  etc. 


"La   Procession    Nocturne":    Symphonic    Poem    (after    Lenau), 
Op.  G Henri  Rabaud 

(Born   in   Paris,  Xovemher  10,  1873;  now  living  iu  Boston.) 

"La  Procession  Nocturne"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Concert  Colonne,  Paris,  January  15,  1899. 

There  was  a  performance  of  this  work  by  the  Cincinnati  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Cincinnati,  on  November  30,  1900.  Mr.  Van  der 
Btucken  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Orchestral  Club,  Mr. 
LongJ  conductor,  January  7,  1903.  Mr.  Chadwick  conducted  a 
performance  at  a  concert  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  Orches- 
tra. November  19,  1909. 

The  latest    performances  were  by   the  Ban   Francisco  Symphony 
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"Orchestra  at  San  Francisco,  Alfred  Hertz  conductor,  November  29, 
December  1,  1918. 

The  programme  book  of  the  Cincinnati  Orchestra  contained  this 
translation  of  Lenau's  *  poem : 

"From  a  lowering  sky  the  heavy  and  sombre  clouds  seem  to  hang  so  close  to 
the  tops  of  the  forest  that  they  seem  to  be  looking  into  its  very  depths.  The 
night  is  murky,  but  the  restless  breath  of  Spring  whispers  through 'the  wood, 
a  warm  and  living  murmur.  Faust  is  doomed  to  travel  through^  its  obscurity. 
His  gloomy  despair  renders  him  insensible  to  the  marvellous  emotions'  which 
are  called  forth  by  the  voices  of  Spring.  He  allows  his  black  horse  to  follow 
him  at  his  will,  and  as  he  passes  along  the  road  which  winds  through  the  forest 
he  is  unconscious  of  the  fragrant  balm  with  which  the  air  is  laden.  The 
further  he  follows  the  path  into  the  forest  the  more  profound  is  the  stillness. 

"What  is  that  peculiar  light  that  illumines  the  forest  in  the  distance,  casting 
its  glow  upon  both  sky  and  foliage?  Whence  come  these  musical  sounds  of 
hymns  which  seem  to  be  created  to  assuage  earthly  sorrow?  Faust  stops  his 
horse  and  expects  that  the  glow  will  become  invisible  and  the  sounds  inaudible, 
as  the  illusions  of  a  dream.  Not  so,  however;  a  solemn  procession  is  passing 
near,  and  a  multitude  of  children,  carrying  torches,  advance,  two  by  two.  It 
is  the  night  of  St:  John's  Eve.  Following  the  children  there  come,  hidden  by 
monastic  veils,  a  host  of  virgins,  bearing  crowns  in  their  hands..  Behind  them 
march  in  ranks,  clad  in  sombre  garments,  those  grown  old  in  the  service  of 
religion,  each  bearing  a  cross  upon  the  shoulder.  Their  heads  are  bare,  their 
beards  are  white  with  the  silvery  frost  of  Eternity.  Listen  how  the  shrill 
treble  of  the  children's  voices,  indicative  of  the  Spring  of  Life,  intermingles 
with  the  profound  presentiment  of  approaching  wrath  in  the  voices  of  the  aged. 

"From  his  leafy  retreat,  whence  he  sees  the  passing  of  the  faithful,  Faust 
bitterly  envies  them  their  happiness.  As  the  last  echo  of  the  song  dies  away 
in  the  distance  and  the  last  glimmer  of  the  torches  disappears,  the  forest  again 
becomes  alight  with  the  magic  glow  which  kisses  and  trembles  upon  the  leaves. 
Faust,  left  alone  among  the  shadows,  seizes  his  faithful  horse,  and,  hiding  his 
face  in  its  soft  mane,  sheds  the  most  bitter  and  burning  tears  of  his  life." 

Mr.  Eabaud's  symphonic  poem  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 

*  Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was 
born  at  Cstatad,  Hungary,  August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna, 
but  practised  neither.  In  1832  he  visited  the  United  States  and  did  not  like  the 
people.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad.  His  love  for  Sophie  von  Loewenthal  had 
much  to  do  with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later  years.  He  died  at 
Oberdoebling,  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850.  He  himself  called  "Don  Juan,"  which 
suggested  Richard  Strauss's  tone  poem  of  that  name,  his  strongest  work.  His  "Faust" 
was  left  unfinished. 
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The  first  performance  of  the  cantata  as  an  opera  in  the  United 
States  was  at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  November  16,  1910 :  Alice 
Nielsen,  Lia ;  Robert  Lassalle,  Azael ;  Ramon .  Blanchart,  Simeon ; 
Andre  Caplet  conductor. 

The  scene  of  this  cantata  is  in  a  village  near  the  Lake  of  Genes- 
areth.  "It  is  the  morning  of  a  festal  day,  and,  as  the  sun  rises, 
Lia  at  first  alone  and  afterwards  her  husband  Simeon,  mourn  their 
long-lost  prodigal  son  Azael.  Young  men  and  maidens  cross  the 
stage,  bringing  presents  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  brimming  cups  to 
them.  All  pass  in  procession  and  dance  from  the  stage.  Azael, 
having  recognized  his  brother  and  sister  in  the  train,  enters  alone, 
repentant,  half  dead,  and  soon  sinks  unconscious  to  the  ground. 
The  mother  returns,  and,  later,  the  father.  Azael  obtains  their 
forgiveness.    They  thank  God  together  for  his  restoration. 

Azael.  These  joyous  airs,  these  festal  strains,  which  are  brought  to  me 
qow  and  then  by  the  morning  breeze,  wring  my  heart  and  vex  my  brain.  They 
are  happy !  Here,  under  the  swaying  boughs  I  followed  them  in  their  gentle 
mirth.  They  were  exchanging  words  full  of  kindness.  There  was  my  brother ! 
and  also  my  sister !  I  held  my  breath  that  I  might  hear  them.  They  are 
happy!     (He  says  this  Mtterly.) 

O  time  that  is  no  more,  when  like  them  I  had  a  pure  soul ;  when  the  serenity 
of  nature  strengthened  my  weary  heart ;  when  near  my  mother,  ecstatically 
pressing  my  head  on  her  breast,  I  knew  in  my  life  only  innocence  and  happi- 
ness. Ah,  by  what  wretched  madness  was  my  soul  surprised,  besieged,  con- 
strained to  fly  from  these  scenes !  From  sundown  to  sunrise  I  have  made  my 
way  in  dangerous  paths,  over  rocks,  in  dust.  Here  is  the  bench  of  stone,  the 
peaceful  shore  where  my  mother  formerly  liked  to  come  with  me.  Now  I  sit 
here  without  strength  or  courage,  with  bleeding  feet,  with  tear-stained  face. 
Here  I  am  going  to  die,  seeing  again  the  haven,  but  I  shall  not  enter  into  this 
humble  village.    Lord,  I  have  deserved  my  fate. 
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riENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 
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Violinist 
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Rhapsodi  in  a  kajoi  roB  OpcHisnu Bdouabd  Lalo 

(Born  at  Lille  on  .lanuary  27,   1828;  died  at  Pari-  .-n  April  22,  1892.) 

Lalo,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  liis  Symphonic  Bspagnole  for 
violin  and  orchestra,  produced  at  a  Chatelel  concert  in  Paris  in 
L874,  composed  a  Pantalsle  Norvegienne  for  violin  and  orchestra 
which  was  performed  with  Pablo  de  Barasate,  as  violinist,  with 
great  success  in  ( Germany. 

TliK  FantaiBie  Norvegienne,  in  reality  a  Suite,  consisted  of  three 
movements:  an  Allegretto,  an  Andante  and  an  Allegro  followed  by 

a  Presto,  it  met  with  so  great  favor  that  Lalo  conceived  the  idea 
of  transforming  ii  into  a  purely  orchestral  work,    lie  retained  the 

first    movement    and   then   added   a    now   movement,   a    Presto,   which 

contained,  as  an  episode,  a  theme  taken  from  the  Andante  of  the 
FantaiBie.  The  Rhapsody  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a 
concert  of  the  8oci6te*  Nationals  in  Paris.  April  20,  L879,  It  was 
performed  at  one  of  Colonneta  concerts  at  the  Chatelet,  Paris,  Octo- 
ber  26,  L879. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Hr,  Qericke  conductor,  on  December  22,  L888. 

The  Rhapsody,  dedicated  to  Edouard  Colonne,  is  scored  lot-  tin-' 
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instruments:  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bas- 
soons, four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones,  ophicleide  (bass 
tuba),  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  triangle,  harp,  and 
strings. 

The  Rhapsody  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  begins,  Andan- 
tino,  A  major,'  6-8,  with  thematic  material  exposed  chiefly  by  the 
strings  leading  into  the  main  body  of  the  section,  Allegretto,  A  major, 
2-4.  The  chief  theme  is  given  to  the  clarinets,  then  taken  up  by  the 
first  violins,  with  pizzicato  accompaniment  for  the  strings  and 
chords  for  the  harp. 

The  subject  of  the  second  part,  Presto,  D  minor,  3-4,  is  loudly 
announced  by  the  trumpets,  with  the  end  of  each  phrase  punctuated 
by  two  full  orchestral  chords.  This  motif  is  a  Scandinavian  dance 
tune  which  Greig  employed,  in  the  first  number  of  "Aus  dem  Volks- 
leben,"  a  set  of  pianoforte  pieces.  A  broader  theme  is  on  the 
G-string  of  the  violins  with  horns.  Note  also  the  gay  subject  for 
the  flute  in  staccato  triplets,  also  the  subject  for  the  flutes  with 
pizzicato  accompaniment  in  the  strings,  and  a  stroke  of  the  triangle 
to  mark  the  measures. 
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1425  Broadway.  NEW  YORK 


SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  WilleUc  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcheson, 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley,  Estelle  Ward,  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Elora  Za belle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  S.icchetti,  Ellis 
Rhodes,  Albert  Wallcrstcdt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 
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FREDERICK  P.  CABOT  -         -       President 

GALEN  L.  STONE  -  Vice-President 

FREDERICK  E.  LOWELL      -         -       Treasurer 


FREDERICK  P.  CABOT 
ERNEST  B.  DANE 
M.  A.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE 
JOHN  ELLERTON  LODGE 
FREDERICK  E.  LOWELL 
ARTHUR  LYMAN 
HENRY  B.  SAWYER 
GALEN  L.  STONE 
BENTLEY  W.  WARREN 
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The  wonderful,  rich  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  very  conception 
of  beauty. — Levitzki. 

It   has   that   refined   quality,   that   warm   and    luscious    tone   which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual  appeal. — A  Ida. 

The   Baldwin   Piano    has  no   peer   in   faithfully   voicing   an   artist's 
spirit. — Brown. 

I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano. — La  Forge. 

The  beautiful  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  merits  its  popularity. — Amah. 

Lsing  a  Baldwin,  we  rest  assured  that  we  have  an  instrument  which 
will  meet  every  requirement. — Fanning. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  is  a  most  wonderful  help  and  support. — !\'iclscn. 

I  consider  the  Baldwin  the  Stradivarius  of  the  few  really  great  Pianoi 
of  the  world. — De  Pachmann. 

A  tone  that  blends  so  well  with  my  voice. — Scmbrich. 


The  Baldwin  Piano  Company 

IS 
323  5  WaUih  Ave.  !IM 

ANCISCO 
W.  hhm  1636  C*lif.»r,u.  Street  Ml  r«* 

INI  LOUlsvii  i  £  DALLAS 

II  N   Penn'e  Street  521  S.  I  <«mh  A  I'M  I  I  .lm 


INFANTRY  HALL 


PROVIDENCE 


INCORPORATED 
Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  1 1 
AT  8.15 


COPYRIGHT,  1919,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INCORPORATED 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 


G.  E.  JUDD,  Assistant  Manager 


"The  world  needs  music  more  when  it's  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
notion  of."— JOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.  It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that 
appeals  to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  of  the  home,  the 
instrument  that  should  be  in  every  household.  And  the  greatest 
among  pianos  is  the  STEINWAY,  prized  and  cherished  throughout 
the  wide  world  by  all  lovers  of  good  music.  Or,  in  the  words  of  a 
well -known  American  writer:  "Wherever  human  hearts  are  sad  or 
glad,  and  songs  arc  sung,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  keys  respond  to 
love's  caress,  there  is  known,  respected,  revered  loved-  the  name 
and  fame  of  STEINWAY." 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application 

Sold  on   convenient   payments 
Old  pianos   taken   in   exchange 

Inspection   invited  — 


STEINWAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 

107  109  EAST  14th  STREET,  NF.W  YORK  CITY 

Subway  Kx press  Stations  at  the  I)oor 
Represented  hu  the  foremost  Dealer*  Ivenj-frhere 
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Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 
HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


Violins. 


Fradkin,  F. 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Traupe,  W. 

Thillois,  F. 
Fiedler,  B. 


Roth,  O. 
Hoffmann,  J. 

Goldstein,  H. 
Gerardi,  A. 

Spoor,  S. 
Ringwall,  R. 


Rissland,  K. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 

Sauvlet,  H. 
Griinberg,  M. 

Goldstein,  S. 
Henkle,  R. 


Bak,  A. 
Mahn,  F.  , 

Tak,  E. 

Di  Natale,  J. 

Gunderson,  R. 
Diamond,  S. 


Deane,  C. 
Balas,  J. 


Kurth,  R. 
Fiedler,  G. 


Bryant,  M. 
Langley,  A. 


Barrier,  C. 
Wittmann,  F. 


Werner,  H. 
Berlin,  V. 


Violas. 
v.Veen,  H. 
Schwerley,  P. 


Mager,  G. 
Fiedler,  A. 


Van  Wynbergen,  C. 
Tartas,  M. 


Violoncellos. 
Malkin,  J.  Miquelle,  G.  Barth,  C.  Belinski,  M. 

Schroeder,  A.  Nagel,  R.  Nast,  L.  Mingels,  E. 


Fabrizio,  E. 
Stockbridge,  C. 


Villani,  A. 
Gerhardt,  G. 


Basses. 


Agnesy,  K.;5 
Jaeger,  A. 


Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 


Ludwig,  O. 
Schurig,  R. 


Flutes. 

Laurent,  G. 
Brooke,  A. 
DeMailly,  C. 


Oboes. 
Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 


Clarinets. 

Sand,  A. 
Forlani,  N. 
Vannini,  A. 


Bassoons. 

Laus,  A. 
Mueller,  E. 
Piller,  B. 


Piccolo. 
Battles,  A. 


Horns. 

Wendler,  G. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Gebhardt,  W. 


English  Horns. 

Mueller,  F. 
Speyer,  L. 

Horns. 

Jaenicke,  B. 
Miersch,  E. 
Hess,  M. 
Hubner,  E. 


Bass  Clarinet. 
Stievenard,  E. 


Trumpets. 

Heim,  G. 
Mann,  J. 
Nappi,  G. 
Kloepfel,  L. 


Contra-Bassoon. 
Fuhrmann,  M. 


Trombones. 
Adam,  E. 
.Sordillo,  F. 
Mausebach,  A. 
Kenfield,  L. 


Tuba. 
Mattersteig,  P. 


Organ. 
Snow,  A. 


Harps.   ,  Tympani.  Percussion. 

Holy,  A.  Neumann,  S.  Ludwig,  C.  Burkhardt,  H. 

Cella,  T.  Gardner,  C. .         r   Zahn,  F. 

Librarian. 
Rogers,  L.  J. 
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Sunday   Afternoon,  March   23,    1919,  at  3.30 
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Mme.  SCHUMANN-HEINK 

'      ASSISTING    ARTISTS 
CHARLES  CARVER.  Basso  FRANK  LA  FORGE,  Pianist 

PROGRAMME 

i. 

Yitrllia  Aria    (from  "Titus")    (Sang  in   Italian) Mozart 

M'Sn:.  S(  ih'ma.n  n-IIi  i  \  B 

II. 

(i.   Dome  Beloved  (from  "Atalanta") Handel 

b.  L<>\c    If    :i    lianldr Old    English 

c.  The  Plague  of  Lore Dr.  Arne 

>l.     I'iAly  (  Mivrr   Old   Bngtlsfa 

CHAJU  is   <  \\k\  i  i; 
III. 

a.    Before  the  OrocUb La  Forge 
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<i .    Indian  Love  s<»m; Thurlow  Lleurance 

i .    My  s< u i Oarrle  Jacobf  Bond 

If  MB.    B(  in    MANN    Hi  ink         • 

IV. 

Aim    from    "Knmiii"    (In    It:ili:nil Verdi 

<  'II  MCI  is    ('  \u\  I  k 
V. 

a     M     Hear!  i'  er  Faithful Bach 

l    win -ii  Two  thai  Love  are  Parted s*Mvhi 

i  i  -    iioinc  i(<iad....  Carpenter 

'/       I  la  vc  you   ^••••ii    Kim   in    I  i  :i  in  ■• '.' Ward    Stephens 

i  Paste  mack 

f.    win-;,  i ••  M-  ii  < ;«.  M.i i-i-imiil'  Into  Plcai -d\ Etogen 
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INFANTRY  HALL         ...        .         PROVIDENCE 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-eighth  Concert  in  Providence 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 
HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


Franck    . 


Debussy 


FOURTH'  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  1 1 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Symphonic  Piece  from  the  Symphonic  Poem, 
"La  Redemption" 


Nocturnes 


I.     Nuages. 
II.     Fetes. 


Saint-Saens 


Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso  for  Violin 
and  Orchestra 


Rimsky-Korsakoff    . 


Symphonic  Suite  "Scheherazade"  (after  "The 
Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night"),  Op.  35 
I.    The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship. 
II.    The  Story  of  the  Kalandar-Prince. 

III.  The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess. 

IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.    The  Sea.    The  Ship  goes  to  Pieces  on  a  Rock 

surmounted  by  a  Bronze  Warrior.     Conclusion. 


SOLOIST 
FREDRIC  FRADKIN 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  Saint-Saens's  "Rondo  Capriccioso" 
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M.  Steinert  &  Sons  Co. 

Providence  Addrcn 
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Symphonic  Piece  from  "The  Redemption/'  a  Symphony-poem  in 
Three  Parts  ..............  Cesar  Franck 

(Born  at  Liege,  December  10,  1822;  died  at  Paris,  November  8,  1890.) 

This  Symphonic  Piece,  "Morceau  Symphonique,"  was  composed  in 
1873-74.  It  was  performed  probably  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert 
of  the  Societe  Rationale,  Paris,  February  13,  1874.  It  was  per- 
formed later  at  the  Cirque  d'Hiver,  Paris,  March  19,  1876.  It  was, 
afterwards  rewritten  and  played'  at  a  concert  of  the  Opera,  Paris, 
November  17, 1895.  It  was  performed  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
at  Philadelphia  at  the  concerts  of  December  14  and  15,  1906,  and 
at  New  York  by  the  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  15, 

1906. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  Symphony  concert 
December  28,  1907,  Dr.  Muck  conductor.  There  was  a  second  per- 
formance under  his  leadership  on  April  6,  1917. 

The  score  in  the  edition  for  voice  and  two  pianofortes  bears  this 
motto.:  "The  ages  pass.  The  joy  of  the  world  which  is  transformed 
and  made  radiant  by  the  words  of  Christ." 

This  piece,  however,  was  not  composed  for  the  first  version  of 
"The  Redemption/'  and  the  orchestral  piece  for  which  it  was  sub- 
stituted was  not  played  at  the  first  performance  of  the  work  in  1873. 

Franck  began  work  on  "The  Beatitudes"  in  1869.  The  Prologue 
and  the  First  Beatitude  were  completed  in  1870,  and  were  orches- 
trated during  the  bombardment  of  Paris.  Franck  then  left  his 
work  to  compose  the  music  of  "The  Redemption."  The  first  version 
was  written  in  1871-72.    The  text  of  the  poem,  which  is  described 
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;is  philosophical  rather  than  religions,  was  written  by  ftdouavd 
Blan  i  1836  L906),  one  of  the  Librettists  of  Massenet's  "ii  Cid"  and 
"Werther,"  of  de  la  Nnx's  -'Aawv."  of  "La  JacqnerieM  by  Lalo- 
Coqnard,  of  Jonciipes'  "Chevalier  .lean."  of  Diaz's  "La  Coupe  du 

Roi  <ln  Tlmle":  the  lil.rettisi  of  Lalo'fl  "Roi  d'Ys,"  Coda  id's  ••Dante." 
Dnl.nis"  "Paradise  Lost."  and  of  a  few  operettas.    It  lias  been  stated 

that  the  poem  of  "The  Redemption"  was  first  offered  to  Massenet, 
who  could  sec  nothing  in  it  for  him;  that  Franck  accepted  it  be- 
•canse  "he  believed  in  that  which  was  in  it."  Francb  had  little 
discernment  in  Literary  matters,  although  Vincent  d'Indy  tells  us 
that,  busy  as  Franck  was  in  teaching,  he  found  some  time  to  read, 
especially  during  vacations,  which  he  spent  at   Quincy;  that  he 

n-ad  ancient   and  modern   works  of  a  serious  nature:  and   he  gives 

this  instance:  "One  day,  while  reading  in  hi^  garden  with  the  at- 
tention which  Characterised  him  in  all  that  he  did.  one  of  his  sons. 

seeing  him  smile  frequently,  asked:  'What  are  von  reading  that  is  so 
funny,'  and  Tore?  Franck  answered.  -A  hook  by  Kant.  "The  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason" ;  it  is  very  amusing.' "  Amld'lmlv  adds:  "Is  it  not 
permitted  as  to  think  that  these  words,  coming  from  the  month 
of  the  French  believer  and  musician,  constitute  the  subtlest  criti- 
cism that  could  he  made  of  the  heavy  ami  Indigestible  Critique  of 

the  German  philosopher?9'    That  Franck  had  little  literary  discrim- 
ination  is  shown,  however,  by  his  choice  of  the  text   of  "The  Beati- 
tudes."  "The   Redemption,"   the  operas   "Hnlda"   ami   "Ghiselle," 
and  minor  works,  even  songs. 
The  following  account  of  "The  Redemption"  is  taken  chiefly  from 
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d'Indy's  life  of  Franck  (published  at  Paris  in  1906).  I  have  para- 
phrased certain  pages,  and  at  times  I  have  used  d'Indy's  words. 

As  soon  as  Franck  had  received  Blau's  poem  he  applied  himself 
with  such  zeal  that  he  finished  his  task  in  about  six  months.  There 
are  two  versions  of  "The  Redemption,"  and  they  are  very  dissimilar. 
"If  the  second  contains  the  fine  chorus  and  the  admirable  sym- 
phonic intermezzo,  now  in  the  repertory  of  all  the  concert  orches- 
tras, which  are  not  in  the  first  version,  nevertheless  it  must  be  said 
that  the  first  was  evidently  the  better  one  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  composition,  which  was  established  on  a  wholly  new 
plan,  one  that  could  have  been  conceived  and  realized  only  by 
Franck. 

D'Indy  gives  the  argument  of  the  poem  in  order  to  explain  this 
plan.      • 

Part  First.  Men  are  busy  and  restless  in  the  midst  of  the  selfish 
shadows  of  paganism.  They  think*  they  find  happiness  in  pleasure 
and  in  hate,  but  only  works  of  death  are  the  result.  Suddenly  a 
flight  of  ^ngels  illuminates  space:  one  of  them  announces  that  re- 
demption through  the  Saviour  has  come  on  earth ;  regenerated  men 
sing  together  a  Christmas  song. 

Part  Second.  Symphonic  Piece  ("Here  I  copy,"  says  d'Indy, 
"the  argument  of  this  poem  for  orchestra  alone,  an  argument  which 
was  imagined  and  written  out  by  Franck  himself").  "The  ages 
pass.  Joy  of  the  world  which  is  transformed  and  made  radiant 
by  the  words  of  Christ.  In  vain  does  the  era  of  persecutions  begin ; 
faith  triumphs  over  all  obstacles.  But  the  modern  hour  has  sounded ! 


In  these  trying  times,  the  whole  nation  is 
turning  to  music  for  its  inspiration  and  its 
solace,  its  relaxation  and  diversion  —  the 
American  people  are  learning,  as  never 
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Faith  la  ImI  ;  man.  again  a  prey  to  the  bitter  desire  of  pleasure  and 
sterile  bustle,  has  found  again  die  passions  of  a  Former  age." 

n  Third,     The  angels,  veiling  their  laces  with  their  wings  a1 

the  eight  of  the  crimes  on  earth,  weep  over  man.  who  lias  returned 

n  bestiality.    Bui  the  Archangel  comes,  and  now  in  a  graver 

tone  announces  a  new  redemption:  pardon  for  sin  can  be  obtained 

by  prayer;  and  men.  consoled  and  repentant,  unite  their  hearts  in 

»ng  of  brol  herly  love. 

Pranck  was  struck  by  the  alternation  between  shadow  and  light 

in*  this  poem.     He  determined   that   only  a   carefully  established 

gradation  of  those  musical  tints  which  are  named  tonalities  could, 

Opposition  and   contrast,  render  the  nuances  of  color  so  clearly 

exposed  by  the  poem.  He  conceived  then  of  a  tonal  construction 
moulded  absolutely  to  the  meaning  of  the  text  and  proceeding  in 
the  first  and  third  parts  from  darkness  to  Light,  while  the  Sym- 
phonic  Pirce.  the  faithful  Interpreter  of  his  argument,  began  with 

the  Utmost  warmth  and  ended  in  the  cold  and  dral»  tonality  assigned 

id  the  opening  chorus  of  the  work.  This  was  the  first  vine  that 
Pranck  applied  deliberately,  in  his  search  after  poetic  expression, 
tins  fruitful  ami  traditional  principle  of  tonal  architecture,  which, 

hitherto    Used    only    timidly,    became    Later    the   cornerstone    of    his 

insl  ruction. 

"The  first  performance'of  'The  Redemption1  took  place  on  Biaundy 
Thursday;  April  n>.  L873,  at  a  sacred  concert  at  theOdeon.    Golonne 

was   the  conductor.     The   rehearsals  did   not    pass   without    hitches. 

it   wan  seen  at  once  that  the  parts  had  been  badly  copied,  for  it 
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was  necessary  to  stop  at  each  measure  to  correct  the  gross  mis- 
takes,— a  thing  that  always  greatly  disquiets  an  orchestra  and  dis- 
poses it  usually  against  the  work  itself.  This  rehearsal  was  over, 
and  the  parts  were  given  to  poor  Franck,  who  was  upset  by  this 
blundering.  It  was  necessary  in  two  days  (for  the  second  rehearsal 
was  at  hand)  to  look  over  and  correct  all  the  orchestral  parts  and 
even  to  copy  again  a  certain  number  of  them  which  were  illegible." 


The  orchestral  intermezzo,  now  known  as  the  Morceau  Sym- 
phonique,  was  most  carefully  revised  by  Franck.  He  at  first 
made  many  corrections,  then  he  decided  to  rewrite  it  wholly,  and 
he  retained  only  the  entrance,  at  the  end,  of  the  fundamental  theme 
of  the  work  which  brings  the  peroration. 

This  entire  rewriting  of  a  piece  that  had  cost  the  composer 
infinite  labor  and  had  already  been  engraved  is  a  curious  instance, 
says  d'Indy,  of  artistic  conscientiousness,  "but  to  this  we  owe  the 
superb  melody  at  the  beginning,  which  it  is  impossible  to  hear  with- 
out emotion,  for  it  is  'music  itself/  as  Chabrier  said. 

"This  new  Morceau  Symphonique  is  in  D  major,  and  its  poetic 
meaning  is  less  complex  than  that  of  the  one  preceding,  for  its 
aim  is  to  express  only  'the  joy  of  the  world  which  is  changed  and 
made  radiant  by  the  words  of  Christ.'  It  therefore  remains  tonal, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  a  dramatic  modification  of  the  colors  by 
an  advance  into  darkness,  as  in  the  first  version.  This  is  why 
Franck,  wishing,  however,  to  depict  the  state  of  humanity  return- 
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Lag  m  pagan  doubt,  thought  to  add,  as  a  counterpart,  the  chorus  in 
I)  minor,  which  in  this  second  version  precedes  the  plaintive  chorus 
of  angels,  and  already  presages  a  new  manner  of  writing:w 


* 
*  * 


This  Symphonic  Piece  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
ophicleide,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

Maestoso  poco  lento,  D  major,  4-i.  The  chief  constituent  elements 
are  the  motive  to  which  d'lndv  lias  already  alluded,  which  is  an- 
nounced by  the  clarinet,  repeated  by  flute  and  oboe,  and  then  de- 
veloped by  the  strings;  an  energetic  phrase,  given  to  the  trombones, 

"which  seems."  as  M.  Ktienne  Destranges  says,  "the  atlirmation  of 
a  Credo9*}  a  recollection  of  the  Noel  in  the  first  part  of  "The  Re- 
demption"— "Devant  la  loi  nonvelle";  the  return  and  the  develop- 
ment by  different  instruments  of  the  first  motif;  the  reappearance 
of  the  Archangel's  air.  at  first  pianissimo  for  the  clarinet  ami  then 
arriving  through  a  crescendo  to  an  impressive  fortissimo;  and  at 
Last  i  lie  affirmative  trombone  phrase  and  a  tinal  use  of  the  Noel 
chorus' 


NFocn  knes  NbS.  1.  2:  Nuages;  Fktes Claude  Debussy 

(Born  :n  Bt.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise),  August  --■  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

Mareli  28,  1918.  ! 

The  Nocturnes  by  Debussy  are  three  in  number.  The  first  two, 
"Nn.ip's"  and  "Fetes,"  were  produced  at  a  Lamoureuz  concert. 
Paris,  December  9,  L900,  and  they  were  played  by  the  same  orchestra 
January  <i.  L901.  The  third,  "Sirenes,"  was  i'msi  produced  in  com« 
pany  with  the  other  tiro  a1  a  Lamoureux  concert,  October  27,  L901* 
The  third  Is  for  orchestra  with  chorus  of  female  voices.  At  this 
last  concert  the  friends  of  Mr.  Debussy  wore  so  exuberant  in  manii 
testations  of  delight  that  their  was  sharp  hissing  as  a  corrective^ 

The  first  performance  of  the  three  Nocturnes  in  the  United  states 

w;i-    .it    ;i    ••<  'h  iekeri  ii^    I  'rod  net  i<  m"    Concerl     in    Boston,    I'YIinin  rv 

10,  L904,  when  Mr.  Lang  conducted.     The  Nocturnes  were  played 
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twice  at  this  concert.  Nocturnes  Nos.  1  and  2  were  played  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Vincent  d'Indy  as  guest, 
at  Philadelphia,  December  4,  1905,  Washington,  D.C.,  December  5, 
1905,  New  York,  December  9,  1905.  The  three  were  played  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  December 
12,  1908.  Mr.  Fiedler  conducted,  and  the  Choral  Club  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music  sang  the  vocal  parts  in  the  third 
Nocturne.  The  three  were  performed  again  in  Boston  on  April  27, 
1912,  when  the  Musical  Art  Club  sang  the  vocal  parts.  The  first 
Nocturne  was  played  on  April  5,  1918,  in  memory  of  the  composer. 

Debussy  furnished  a  programme  for  the  suite:  at  least,  this 
programme  is  attributed  to  him.  Some  who  are  not  wholly  in 
sympathy  with  what  they  loosely  call  "the  modern  movement" 
may  think  that  the  programme  itself  needs  elucidation.  Debussy's 
peculiar  forms  of  expression  in  prose  are  not  easily  Englished, 
and  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  reproduce  certain  shades  of 
meaning. 

"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  intended  to  have  here  a  more  general 
and,  above  all,  a  more  decorative  meaning.  We,  then,  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  form  of  the  nocturne,  but  with  everything  that 
this  word  includes  in  the  way  of  diversified  impression  and  special 
lights. 

"  'Clouds' :  the  unchangeable  appearance  of  the  sky,  with  the 
slow  and  solemn  march  of  clouds  dissolving  in  a  gray  agony  tinted 
with  white. 
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Repertoire:  Arias,  Italian,  French  and  English. 
Songs  and  Ballads.    Songs  in  Costume 

Copy  of  Col.  Taylor's  letter. — Shubert  Thea- 
tre. Boston,  June  24,  1 9 1 8. 
My  dear  Miss  Kingman. — The  devotion  to 
your  country  as  expressed  in  your  generous 
contribution  given  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  on 
Saturday  evening  was  sincerely  appreciated  by 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  you, 
especially  by  myself,  who  was  responsible  for 
half  the  programme.  Your  beautiful  voice 
together  with  your  charming  personality  cap- 
tivated everybody.  I  predict  for  you  a  most 
successful  future  and  shall  watch  your  career 
as  it  develops,  with  a  keen  interest. 

Very  sincerely.  CHAS.  W.  TAYLOR. 

Colonel  U.S.  Army — Cavalry. 
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M ^Festivals' :  movement,  rhythm  dancing  in  the  atmosphere,  with 

hursts  nf  hrusqiif  light  There  is  also  the  episode  of  a  procession 
.a  dazzling  and  wholly  idealistic  vision)  passing  through  tin'  festi- 
val and  blended  with' it:  but  the  main  Idea  and  substance  obsti- 

natch"     remain.— always     the     festival     and     its     blended     music  — 

Luminous  dust  participating  in  the  universal  rhythm  of  all  things. 

•••Siren":  the  sea  and  its  innumerable  rhythm:  then  amid  the 
billows  silvered   by  the  moon   the  mysterious  §OUg  of   the   Sirens  is 

beard ;  it  Laughs  and  passes.'1 

The  Nocturnes  are  scored  as  follows: — 

I.  Two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  three 
baSBOOns,    four    horns,    kettledrums,    harp,   strings.      The    movement 

[nfl    M"dere.   6-4. 

II.  Three  flutes,  two  oboes,  one  publish  horn,  two  clarinets, 
three   bassoons,    four   h<»rns.   three   trumpets,    three    trombones,    one 

9    tuba,    two    harps,    a    set   of   three    ket  t  ledrums.    cymbals,    and 

mare-drum  (in  the  distance),  strings.    Anime  e1  tree  rhythm^,  I  i. 

III.  Three    flutes,    <>ne    oboe,    one    English    horn,    two    clarinets. 

three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  harps,  eight  so- 
prano   Voices,    eight    mezzo-soprano    voices,    strings.      Modercment 

anime,  12-8. 

Debussy  before  his  death  made  many  changes  in  the  instru- 
mentation Of  these   Nocturnes.     The  revised  edition  will  be  heard 

here  for  the  first   time. 

The  SCON  IS  dedicated  to  Georges  Hartmann.  music  publisher 
and      librettist.        .M .     dean      M;irnohl      contributed     an      elaborate 

study  of  these  Nocturnes  t<>  In  Oourrier  Musical  (Paris),  March 
i.  L5,  May  l.  December  L5,  L902;  January  Kb  February  i:>.  L903, 

lb-  analysed  them  minutely,  with  the  aid  of  many  illustrations 
in  musical  Dotation,  and  dissected  the  tonal  ami  harmonic  syntax 
of  tie-  composer,      lb-  arrived  at   two  conclusions:  — 

I.  ••Thr  aatura]  predisposition  of  the  human  organism  to  perceive 
sonorous  combinations  according  to  the  simplest    relations  would 

;iv  ,i   consequence   have  only  the   introduction   into  our  music  of  the 

interval  corresponding  to  the  harmonics  7  and  1 1. 

l'.  "After  all  the  masterpieces  which  constitute  the  history  of  our 
music  as  it  i<  written  b\  the  greatest  masters,  the  Nocturnes  and 
the  whole  work  of  ciaude  Debussy  are  as  a  tint  denial  t<>  every 
dogmatic  theory.  Bu1  in  the  ten  centuries  of  the  evolution  <»f  our 
musical  art  there  i^.  perhaps,  ao1  one  instance  of  such  an  important 
step  aa  this  in  advance." 
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Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso  for  Violin  with  Accompa- 
niment of  Orchestra,  Op.  28     ...       Camille    Saint-Saens 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  9,  1835;  now  living  in  Paris.) 

"Introduction  et  Rondo  Capriccioso"  for  violin  with  orchestral 
accompaniment  was  composed  in  1863.  "  The  work  was  played  for 
the  first  time  in  Paris  on  April  4,  1867,  at  a  concert  given  by  Pablo  de 
Sarasate,  to  whom  the  piece  is  dedicated.  He  also  "played  Saint- 
Saens's  first  violin  concerto."  Introduction  and  Rondo  was  not  pub- 
lished until  1870.  The  orchestral  portion  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettle- 
drums, and  strings. 

The  Introduction  opens,  Andante  malinconico,  A  minor,  2-4.  The 
theme  is  given  out  by  the  solo  instrument  accompanied  by  the  strings. % 
The  main  movement,  Allegro  ma  mon  troppo,  A  minor,  6-8,  is  an- 
nounced by  full  orchestra.  The  violin  takes  the  chief  theme  three 
measures  later.  The  second  theme,  C  major,  is  also  given  to  the  solo 
violin.  There  is  passage-work  followed  by  a  return  to  the  chief  theme. 
A  fresh  subject  is  announced  by  the  orchestra  ff.  The  solo  instrument 
takes  it  up.  Another  subject,  C  major,  is  played  by  the  violin  con 
morbidezza.  The  first  theme  returns.  The  material  of  the  first 
tutti  is  used  to  bring  in  another  episode  for  the  solo  violin,  and  also  for 
a  return  of  the  second  theme.  The  violin  has  broken  chords  while 
the  orchestra  proclaims  the  theme  that  opened  the  main  movement. 
After  chords  for  the  violin^  unaccompanied,  comes  a  coda  made  up 
of  brilliant  passages. 
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=By  EMIL  TIFERRO 


Price,  $1.25  postpaid 

The  seventy-five  exercises  in  this  book  range  from  the  easiest  to  the  most  diffi- 
cult, and  are  arranged  for  all  voices.  They  have  been  tested  by  constant  use, 
the  explanations,  taken  with  the  vocalises,  giving  an  excellent  understanding  of 
the  subjects  treated.  Singers  and  teachers  can  both  profit  by  a  close  study  of 
the  work. 

"A  most  practical  and  sensible  work.  .  .  .  The  minimum  of  essay  and 
the  maximum  of  exercises.  .  .  .  Well  graded  from  the  easiest  to  the  most 
difficult.  ...  I  can  cordially  recommend  it." — Louis  C.  Elson. 
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-    HBHBRAZADE,"    SYMPHONIC   BTJITB  AFTER  "The  THOUSAND   NlGHTB 

and  a  Night/1  ( >i\  35. 

Nicolas  Andkkjkyitch  Rucskt-KohbAXOFI 

:i  at  'likhvin.  in  the  government  of  Novgorod  March  IS,*  1844;   died  June 

21,  1006,  at  Petrograd.) 

Mrs.  i  Newmarch,  in  her  biographical  Bketchof  Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
says  th        -  sheherazade"  was  composed  in  1888. 

The  suite,  dedicated  to  Vladimir  Stassoff,  is  agored  for  piceolo, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  Rngfah  horn),  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 

bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  cym- 
bals, triangle,  gong,  harp,  and  strings. 

The  following  programme  is  printed  in  Russian  and  French  on  a 
fly-leaf  of  the  score: — 

"The  Sultan  Schahriar,f  persuaded  of  the  falseness  and  the  fait h- 
-  of  women,  baa  sworn  to  put  to  death  each  one  of  his  wives 
after  the  first  night.  But  the  Sultana  Scheherazade}  saved  her  life 
by  interesting  him  in  tales  which  she  told  him  during  one  thousand 
and  one  nights.  Pricked  by  curiosity,  the  Sultan  put  off  his  wife's 
ut ion  from  day  to  day,  and  at  last  gave  Up  entirely  his  bloody 
plan. 

•'.Many  marvels  were  told  Schahriar  by  the  Sultana  Scheherazade. 
FY>r  her  Stories  the  Sultana  borrowed  from  poets  their  verses. '  from 
folk-SOngB  their  words;    and  she  strung  together  tales  and  adventures. 

"I.      Th.-  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship. 

"II.      Th''  Story  of  the  Kalandar-Prince. 

"III.      The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Prince.--. 

•This  date  :  in  tho  catalogue  of  Bclaleff,  the  late  Russian  publisher.     One  or  two  music 

.  -friend,"  was  according  to  the  opening  tela  "  the  King  of  the  Kings  of 
the  Banu  Sdsan  in  t .  f  I  ndia  and  (  Shine,  a  lord  of  armies  and  guards  and  servants  and  depend* 

eota.  .  end  In  timm  long  K<">e  before." 

-hahrazad  (Persian),  "  (  'ity-fn-iT,"  was  in  the  <  >T.  i.-r  version  Boneheraaeda,  end  both  n 
thought  t  5 hirsad,  "  Lion-born."     She  wee  the  elder  daughter  of  the  Chief  Weair  oi 

-  and  ■.!)'•  had  "  perused  the  books,  annul-  and  leg<  od>  of  preceding  ECiosa,  and  the  "toriee. 
;  l*»*  and  instance!  of  by-gone  nun  and  thing*;  indeed,  it  was  Baid  thai  »he  had  roller te<l  a  tin 
books  of  histori' ■•.  relating  to  antique  moof  and  departed  rider.'..      She  had  ihtiwiI  the  works  of  the 
poets  and  knew  them  by  In-art;    the  had  studied  philosophy  and  the  - 

menta;   and  shi  !  polite,  wiae  and  witty,  well  reed  end  well  bred.*'     Tired  01  tnf 

slaughter  of  women,  she  puipovd  to  put  an  end  '•>  the  doitlUOtJOQ. 
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"IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.  The  Sea.  The  Ship  goes  to  Pieces  on 
a  Rock  surmounted  by  a  Bronze  *  Warrior.     Conclusion." 

This  programme  is  deliberately  vague .  To  which  one  of  Sindbad's 
voyages  is  reference  made?  The  story  of  which  Kalandar,  for  there 
were  three  that  knocked  on  that  fateful  night  at  the  gate  of  the  house 
of  the  three  ladies  of  Bagdad?  "The  young  Prince  and  the  young 
Princess," — but  there  are  so  many  in  the  "Thousand  Nights  and  a 
Night."  "The  ship  goes  to  pieces  on  a  rock  surmounted  by  a  brass 
warrior."  Here  is  a  distinct  reference  to  the  third  Kalandar 's  tale, 
the  marvellous  adventure  of  Prince  Ajib,  son  of  Khazib;  for  the  mag- 
netic mountain  which  shipwrecked  Sindbad  on  his  voyage  was  not  sur- 
mounted by  "a  dome  of  yellow  laton  from  Andalusia,  vaulted  upon 
ten  columns;  and  on  its  crown  is  a  horseman  who  rideth  a  horse  of 
brass  and  holdeth  in  hand  a  lance  of  laton;  and  there  hangeth  on  his 
bosom  a  tablet  of  lead  graven  with  names  and  talismans."  The  com- 
poser did  not  attempt  to  interline  any  specific  text  with  music :  he 
endeavored  to  put  the  mood  of  the  many  tales  into  music,  so  that 
W.  E.  Henley's  rhapsody  might  be  the  true  preface : — 

"They  do  not  go  questing  for  accidents:  their  hour  comes,  and  the 
finger-  of  God  urges  them  forth,  and  thrusts  them  on  in  the  way  of 
destiny.  The  air  is  horrible  with  the  gross  and  passionate  figments 
of  Islamite  mythology.  Afrits  watch  over  them  or  molest  them;  they 
are  made  captive  of  malignant  Ghouls ;  the  Jinns  take  bodily  form 
and  woo  them  to  their  embraces.  The  sea-horse'  ramps  at  them  from 
the  ocean  floor;  the  great  rock  darkens  earth  about  them  with  the 
shadow  of  his  wings;  wise  and  goodly  apes  come  forth  and  minister 
unto  them;  enchanted  camels  bear  them  over  evil  deserts  with  the 
swiftness  of  the  wind,  or  the  magic  horse  outspreads  his  sail-broad 
vannes,  and  soars  with  them;  or  they  are  borne  aloft  by  some  servant 
of  the  Spell  till  the  earth  is  as  a  bowl  beneath  them,  and  they  hear  the 
angels  quiring  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne.  So  they  fare  to  strange  and 
dismal  places;  through  cities  of  brass  whose  millions  have  perished 
by  divine  decree;  cities  guilty  of  the  cult  of  the  Fire  and  the  Light 
wherein  all  life  has  been  stricken  to  stone ;  or  on  to  the  magnetic  moun- 
tain by  whose  horrible  attraction  the  bolts  are  drawn  from  the  ship, 

*  "Bronze"  according  to  Rimsky-Korsakoff;  but  the  word  should  be  brass,  or  yellow  copper. 
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ami   they   iloBfl   survive   the   inevitable   wreck.     And   the  end   con 
Comes  the  Castle  of  Burnished  Copper,  and  its  gates  fly  open  before 

themj    the  forty  damst-ls.  each  one  fairer  than  the  rest,   troop  out  at 

their  approach;   they  are  hat hed  in  odors,  dad  in  glittering  apparel, 

with   enchanted   meats,    plunged   fathoms   deep   in   the   delights  of 

the  flesh.    There  is  contrived  for  them  a  private  paradise  of  luxury 

and  splendor,  a  practical  Infinite  of  gold  and  silver  stuffs  and  jewels 
and  all  things  gorgeous  and  ran1  and  costly;  and  therein  do  they  abide 
for  evermore.  You  would  say  of  their  poets  that  they  contract  im- 
mensity to  the  limits  of  desire;  they  exhaust  the  inexhaustible  in  their 
enormous  effort;  they  stoop  the  universe  to  the  slavery  of  a  talisman, 
and  hind  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds  within  the  compass  of  a  ring." 

*  * 
A  characteristic  theme,  the  typical  theme  of  Scheherazade,  keeps 
appearing  in  the  four  movements.  This  theme,  that  of  tin1  Narrator,  is 
a  florid  melodic  phrase  in  triplets,  and  it  ends  generally  in  a  free  cadenza- 
It  is  played,  for  the  most  part,  by  a  solo  violin  and  sometimes  by  a 
wood-wind  instrument.  "The  presence  in  the  minor  cadence  of  the 
characteristic  seventh,  (.,  and  the  major  sixth,  F-sharp, — after  the1  man- 
ner of  the  Phrygian  mode  of  the  Greeks  or  the  Doric  church  tone, — 
might  illustrate  the  familiar  beginning  of  all  folk-tales,  'Once  upon  a 

tun. 

I.     The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  *  Smr. 
LatgO  e  maestoso,  E  minor,  2-2.     The  chief  theme  of  this  movement, 

*  "The  '  Arabian  <  "<h  -~<  \  '  may.  Bka  it->  G rook. brother,  descend  from  a  nobly  family,  the  'Ship- 
wrecked Mariner,'  a  Coptic  travel-tale  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  (b.c.  3500),  prrscrvi,!  on  a  papyrus  at 
etereburg.      In  •'  condition  'Sindbad'  is  a  fanciful  compilation,  lik«-  Da  Foe  a    Captain 

:   from   travellers'  tales  of  an  immense  variety  anil  extracts  from   Al-biri  H,   Al- 
il-Wardi.      lb-re  »'C  find  the  Polyphemus,  tin-  Pygmies,  and  the  Cram's  of  Homer 
tin-  Plinian  monsters,  will  known  in  Persia;    tin-  ma^m-tic 
inan  i  Mr:i  t h<-  aeronautics  of  'Dukr  Brnesl  of  Bavai  indrv 

,--  from  .'..in  our  nimh  and  fourteenth  centuries.     Ths  "Shaykii 

Seaboard '  appears  in  the  Persian  romance  of  Karnarupa,  translated  by  Franeldin,  all  the  particu- 
lars absolutely  corresponding       I  is  valuable  because  it  ihiowi  how  far  eastward  tin* 

ranee  he   had   reached  China  and   had  formed  a 

Put  the  higher  merit  of  tin-  cento  i-  to  produce  one  of  tin'  meal  charming 
written,  like  '  Pobirwon  Crusoe,'  the  delight  of  children  and  tin-  admiration 
rtoi         -  book.  "Remarks on  the  'Arabian  Nights'  ] 

ij."  -  and  other  Oriental  Fictions  is  perticularis  ass> 

r.n.lon,  17 
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announced  frequently  and  in  many  transformations,  has  been  called  by 
some  the  Sea  motive,  by  others  the  Sindbad  motive.     It  is  proclaimed 
immediately  and  heavily  in  fortissimo  unison  and  octaves.  .  Soft  chords 
of  wind  instruments— chords  not  unlike  the  first  chords  of  Mendelssohn's 
" Midsummer   Night's   Dream"    overture   in    character— lead   to   the 
Scheherazade  motive,  Lento,  4-4,  played  by  solo  violin  against  chords 
of  the  harp.     Then  follows  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  Allegro 
non  troppo,  E  major,  6-4,  which  begins  with  a  combination  of  the 
chief  theme,  the  Sea  motive,  with  a  rising  and  falling  arpeggio  figure, 
the  Wave  motive.     There  is  a  crescendo,  and  a  modulation  leads  to 
C  major.     Wood-wind  instruments  and  'cellos  pizz.  introduce  a  motive 
that  is  called  the  Ship,  at  first  in  solo  flute,  then  in  the  oboe,  lastly  in 
the  clarinet.     A  reminiscence  of  the  Sea  motive  is  heard  from  the  horn 
between  the  phrases,  and  a  solo  'cello  continues  the  Wave  motive, 
which  in  one  form  or  another  persists  almost  throughout  the  whole 
movement.     The   Scheherazade   motive   soon   enters    (solo    violin). 
There  is  a  long  period  that  at  last  re-establishes  the  chief  tonality,  E 
major,  and  the  Sea  motive  is  sounded  by  full  orchestra.     The  develop- 
ment is  easy  to  follow.     There  is  an  avoidance  of  contrapuntal  use  of 
thematic  material.     The  style  of  Rimsky-KorsakorT  in  this  suite  is 
homophonous,  not  polyphonic.     He  prefers  to  produce  his  effects  by 
melodic,  harmonic,  rhythmic  transformations  and  by  most  ingenious 
and  highly  colored  orchestration.     The  movement  ends  tranquilly. 

II.     The  Story  of  the  Kalandar*-Prince. 

The  second  movement  opens  with  a  recitative-like  passage,  Lento, 
B  minor,  4-4.  A  solo  violin  accompanied  by  the  harp  gives  out  the 
Scheherazade  motive,  with  a  different  cadenza.  There  is  a  change 
to  a  species  of  scherzo  movement,  Andantino,  3-8.     The  bassoon  begins 

*  The  Kalandar  was  in  reality  a  mendicant  monk.  The  three  in  the  tale  of  ' '  The  Porter  and  the 
Three  Ladies  of  Bagdad"  entered  with  beards  and  heads  and  eyebrows  shaven,  and  all  three,  by  late, 
were  blind  of  the  left  eye.  According  to  d'Herbelot  the  Kalandar  is  not  generally  approved  by 
Moslems:  "He  labors  to  win  free  from  every  form  and  observance."  The  adventurous  three,  how- 
ever were  sons  of  kings,  who  in  despair  or  for  safety  chose  the  garb.  D'Herbelot  quotes  Saadi 
as  accusing  Kalandars  of  being  addicted  to  gluttony:  "They  will  not  leave  the  table  so  long  as  they 
can  brelthe,  so  long  as  there  ii  anything  on  the  table. .  There  are  two  among  men  who  should  never 
be  without  anxiety:  a  merchant  whose  vessel  is  lost,  a  rich  heir  who  falls  into  the  hands  of  Kalandars. 
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odroiifl  tale,  capriccioso  quasi  recitando,  accompanied  by  the 

ained  chorda  of  four  double-basses.    The  beginning  of  the  second 

of  t his  theme  occurs  later  and  transformed.    The  accompaniment 

has  the  bagpipe  drone.  The  oboe  then  takes  up  the  melody,  then  the 
strings  with  quickened  pace,  and  at    last   the  wind  instruments,  mi 

pOOO  piu  animate.     Hie  chief  motive   of  the  first    movement   is  heard 

in  the  hnosflp.    A  trombone  sounds  a  fanfare,  which  i^  answered  by 

the   trumpet;     the   first    fundamental    theme   is   heard,   and   an    All 
molto   follows,   derived   from   the   preceding   fanfare,   and   leads   to   an 
orientally  colored  intermezzo.     "There    arc1  curious  episodes  in  which 
all   the  strings   repeat   the  same  chord  over  and  over  again  in  rapid 
succession, — very  like  the  responses  of  a  congregation  in  church, — as 

an  accompaniment  to  the  Schlhlraz  am:  motive,  now  in  the  clarinet, 
now  in  the  bassoon."  The  last  interruption  leads  to  a  return  of  the 
Kalandar's  tale,  con  inoto,  o-S,  which  is  developed,  with  a  few  inter- 
ruption-;  from   the  SCHEHSBAZADB   motive.      The   whole  ends  £:iyly. 

Ill*  Tm:  Young  Pkince  and  the  Young  Princess. 

S  me  think  from  the  similarity  of  the  two  themes  typical  of  prince 
and  princess  that  the  composer  had  in  mind  the  adventures  of  Kamar 
al-Zaman  'Moon  of  the  age)  and  the  Princess  Budur  (Full  moons). 
"They  were  the  liktst  of  all  folk,  each  to  other,  as  they  were  twins  or 
an  only  brother  and  sister,"  and  over  the  question,  which  was  the 
more  beautiful,  Maymunah,  the  Jinniyah,  and  Dannash,  the  [frit, 
disputed  violently. 

This  movement  is  in  simple  romanza  form.     It  counts  in  the  long 

but    simple   development    of   two   themes   of    folk-SOng    character.      The 

i-  sung  by  the  violins,  Andantiho  quasi  allegretto,  (i  major.  *>-s. 
There  is  a  constant  recurrence  of  song-like  melody  between  phrases  in 
this  movement,  of  quickly  rising  and  falling  scale  passages,  as  a  rule 

in  the  clarinet.  l»nt  al>o  in  the  flute  or  first  violins.      'Hie  second  theme. 
Pochissimo  piu  mOSSO,  B-flat  major  and  (I  minor.  o'-S,  introduces  a 
tion  characterised  by  highly  original  and  daringly  effective  orchestra- 
tion.   There  are   piquant    rhythmic  effects   from  a   combination   of 
triangle,   tambourine,  snare-drum,  and  cymbals,  while  'cellos  (later 

the  h:tssoon)  ha\  ntimeiital  counter-phrase. 
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IV.  Festival  at  Bagdad.  The  Sea.  The  Ship  goes  to  Pieces 
against  a  Rock  surmounted  by  a  Bronze  Warrior.    Conclusion. 

"A  splendid  and  glorious  life,"  says  Burton,  "was  that  of  Bagdad 
in  the  days  of  the  mighty  Caliph,  when  the  capital  had  towered  to  the 
zenith  of  grandeur  and  was  already  trembling  and  tottering  to  the  fall. 
The  centre  of  human  civilization,  which  was  then  confined  to  Greece 
and  Arabia,  and  the  metropolis  of  an  Empire  exceeding  in  extent  the 
widest  limits  of  Rome,  it  was  essentially  a  city  of  pleasure,  a  Paris  of 
the  IXth  century.  .  .  .  The  city  of  palaces  and  government  offices, 
hotels  and  pavilions,  mosques  and  colleges,  kiosks  and  squares,  bazars 
and  markets,  pleasure  grounds  and  orchards,  adorned  with  all  the  grace- 
ful charms  which  Saracenic  architecture  had  borrowed  from  the  Byzan- 
tines, lay  couched  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dijlah-Hiddekel  under  a  sky 
of  marvellous  purity  and  in  a  climate  which  makes  mere  life  a  '  Kayf ' — 
the  luxury  of  tranquil  enjoyment.  It  was  surrounded  by  far-extend- 
ing suburbs,  like  Rusafah  on  the  Eastern  side  and  villages  like  Batura^n- 
jah,  dear  to  the  votaries  of  pleasure;  and  with  the  roar  of  a  gigantic 
capital  mingled  the  hum  of  prayer,  the  trilling  of  birds,  the  thrilling 
of  harp  and  lute,  the  shrilling  of  pipes,  the  witching  strains  of  the* pro- 
fessional Almah,  and  the  minstrel's  lay."* 

Allegro  molto,  E  minor,  6-8.  The  Finale  opens  with  a  reminiscence 
of  the  Sea  motive  of  the  first  movement,  proclaimed  in  unisons  and 
octaves.  Then  follows  the  Scheherazade  motive  (solo  violin),  which 
leads  to  the  fete  in  Bagdad,  Allegro  molto  e  frenetico,  E  minor,  6-8. 
The  musical  portraiture,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  tarantelle, 
is  based  on  a  version  of  the  Sea  motive,  and  it  is  soon  interrupted  by 
Scheherazade  and  her  violin.     In  the  movement  Vivo,  E  minor,  there 

*  For  a  less  enthusiastic  description  of  Bagdad  in  1583  see  John  Eldred's  narrative  in  Hakluyt's 
Voyages.  The  curse  of  the  once  famous  city  to-day  is  a  singular  eruption  that  breaks  out  on  all  foreign 
sojourners. 
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is  a  combination  of  2-8.  6-16,  3-S  times,  and  two  or  three  new  themes, 
besides  those  heard  in  the  preceding  movements,  are  worked  up  elabo* 
rately.  The  festival  is  a1  its  height  "This  is  indeed  life;  O  sad  that 
'tis  fleeting! "—when  there  seems  to  be  a  change  of  festivities,  and  the 
jollification  to  be  on  shipboard.  In  the  midst  of  the  wild  hurrah  the 
ship  Btrikes  the  magnetic  rock.* 

Or.  sailing  to  the  KsIbb 

Of  Khalcclan,  1  spied  ono  eveofall 

A  Mark  blotch  in  the  BUDSetj  and  it  grew 

Swiftly  .  .  .  and  grew.     Tearing  their  beards, 

Tli''  Bailors  wept  and  prayed;  but  the  grave  ship, 

Deep  laden  with  Spioeriee  and  pearls,  went  mad. 

Wrenched  the  long  tiller  out  of  the  steersman's  hand. 

And  turning  broadside  on, 

As  the  most  iron  would,  was  haled  and  sucked 

Nearer,  and  nearer  yet  J 

And,  all  awash,  with  horrible  lurching  leaps 

Rushed  at  that  Portent,  casting  a  shadow  now 

That  swallowed  sea  and  sky;  and  then 

Anchors  and  nails  and  holts 

Flew  screaming  out  of  her.  and  with  clang  on  clang, 

A  noise  of  fifty  stithies,  caught  at  the  sides  « 

Of  the  Magnetic  Mountain;  and  she  lay. 

A  broken  bundle  of  firewood,  strown  piecemeal 

About  the  waters;  and  her  crew 

Passed  shrieking,  one  by  one;  and  I  was  left 

To  drown 

\V.  A'.  II,  nicy's  Poem,  "Arabian  Xighls'  Enttrtainmcnls'\\^3). 

The  captain  said  to  Ajib  in  the  story:  "As  soon  as  we  are  under 
its  lea,  the  ship's  sides  will  open  and  every  nail  in  plank  will  fly  out 

•  The  fable  of  the  magnetic  mountain  is  thought  to  be  based  on  the  currents,  which,  as  off  Eastern 
Africa,  will  take  a  ship  fifty  miles  a  day  out  of  her  course.  Some  have  thought  that  the  tales  told  by 
Ptolemy  (VII.  2)  were  perhaps  figurative, — "the  iron-stealers  of  Otaheite  allegorized  in  the  I3ay  of 
1  tl."     Aboulfouaris,  a  Persian  Sindbad,  is  wrecked  by  a  magnetic  mountain.     Serapion,  the  Moor 

1 1479),  "an  author  of  good  esteem  and  reasonable  antiquity,  asserts  that  the  mine  of  this  stone  (the 
loadstone!  is  in  the  seacoast  of  India,  where  when  ships  approach,  there  is  no  iron  in  them  which  flies 
nut  like  a  bird  unto  those  mountains;  and,  therefore)  their  ships  are  fastened  not  with  iron  but  wood, 
for  otherwise  they  would  be  turn  to  pieces."  Sir  Thomas  Browne  comments  on  this  passage  ("  Vulgar 
bltlli"  Hook  II.,  chapter  ii.):  "Hut  this  assertion,  how  positive,  soever,  is  contradicted  by  all  navi- 
gators that  pas>  that  way,  which  are  now  many,  and  of  our  own  nation;  and  might  surely  have  been 
controlled  by  .Warchus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander,  who,  not  knowing  the  compass,  was  fain  to  coast 
that  shore."  Sir  John  Mandeville  mentions  (chapter  xxvii.)  these  loadstone  rocks:  "I  myself  have 
Seen  afar  off  in  that  sea  as  though  it  had  been  a  great  isle  full  of  trees  and  bush,  fvdl  of  thorns  and  briars, 

ph  my.  And  the  shiptneo  told  us  that  all  that  was  of  ships  that  were  drawn  thither  by  the 
adamant-*  for  the  iron  that  was  in  them."  Sec  also  Rabelais  (Hook  V.,  chapter  xxxvii  );  l'uttock's 
"Peter  Wilkin-<";  tho  "  Novum  Orhis"  of  Aloysius  <  'adamust  us,  who  travelled  to  India  in  1501;  and 
Hole's  book,  already  quoted.      Hurton  thinks  the  myth  may  have  arisen  from  seeing  craft  built,  as  on 

ist  African  coast,  without  nails.  Kgede,  in  his  Natural  History  of  (Ireenland,  says  that  Mogens 
Hsioson,  a  seaman  in  the  reign  of  Frederic  the  Second,  king  of  Denmark,  pretended  that  his  vessel 
was  stopped  in  his  voyage  thither  by  some  hidden  magnetic  rocks,  when  under  full  sail.  The  Herlin 
correspondent  of  the  t'all  Mill  (intrttr  w  r « >  t « •  not  long  ago  that  Norwegian  newspapers  were  discussing 
the  dangerously  magnetic  properties  of  a  mountain  m  the  JosjdfljRi  province  on  the  Norwegian  coast. 
I  I.-  !•••  <  hi  OS  M  Question  as  U)  tbs  existence  <■(  the  'mountain,'  though  its  dimensions  have  been 
greatly  eiaggerat«-d.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  great  straggling  dune,  of  about  l.(XM)  yards  in  length.  The  bulk 
of  the  dune  is  composed  of  sand,  with  which,  however,  i  <  intermingled  such  a  large  proportion  of  load' 
stone  in  minute  fragments  thai  the  compass  of  a  ship  coming  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  coast 
n«  become*  wildly  deranged,  and  u  happens  far  from  Infrequently  that  the  vessel  is  stranded.' 
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and  cleave  fast  to  the  mountain;  for  that  Almighty  Allah  hath  gifted 
the  loadstone  with  a  mysterious  virtue  and  a  love  for  iron,  by  reason 
whereof  all  which  is  iron  travelleth  towards  it."  And  Ajib  continued: 
"Then,  0  my  lady,  the  captain  wept  with  exceeding  weeping,  and  we 
all  -made  sure  of  death-doom,  and  each  and  every  one  of  us  farewelled 
his  friend,  and  charged  him  with  his  last  will  and  testament  in  case 
he  might  be  saved."  The  trombones  roar  out  the  Sea  motive  against 
the  billowy  Wave  motive  in  the  strings,  Allegro  non  troppo  e'maestoso, 
C  major,  6-4;  -and  there  is  a  modulation  to  the  tonic,  E  imajor,  as  the 
tempest  rages.  The  storm  dies.  Clarinets  and  trumpets  scream  one 
more  cry  on  the  march  theme  of  the  second  movement.  There  is  a 
quiet  ending  with  development  on  the  Sea  and  Wave  motives.  The 
tales  are  told.  Scheherazade,  the  narrator,  who  lived  with  Shahryar 
"in  all  pleasance  and  solace  of  life  and  its  delights  till  there  took 
them  the  Destroyer  of  delights  and  the  Severer  of  societies,  the 
Desolator  of  dwelling-places  and  Garnerer  of  grave-yards,  and  they 
were  translated  to  the  ruth  of  Almighty  Allah,"  fades  with  the  vision 
and  the  final  note  of  her  violin. 

When  "Scheherazade,"  the  "choreographic  drama"  by  L.  Bakst, 
dances  arranged  by  Michel  Fokine,  was  produced  at  the  Paris  Opera, 
May  7,  1910,  by  a  Russian  Ballet  Company,  Mme.  Rimsky-Korsakoff 
protested  violently  against  the  disarrangement  of  her  husband's  music. 
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fhe  wonderful,  rich  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  very  conception 
of  beauty. — Levitzki. 

It   has   that   refined  quality,   that   warm   and    luscious    tone  which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual  appeal. — A  Ida. 

The   Baldwin   Piano    has  no   peer   in   faithfully   voicing   an   artist's 
spirit. — Brown. 

I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano. — La  Forge. 

The  beautiful  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  merits  its  popularity. — A  mato. 

Using  a  Baldwin,  we  rest  assured  that  we  have  an  instrument  which 
will  meet  every  requirement. — Fanning. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  is  a  most  wonderful  help  and  support. — Nielsen, 

I  consider  the  Baldwin  the  Stradivarfus  of  the  few  really  great  Pianos 
of  the  world. — De  Pachmann. 

A  tone  that  blends  so  well  with  my  voice. — Sembrich. 
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"The  world  needs  music  more  when  it's  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
notion' of."— JOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.       It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  the 
family.      It  is   the    common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that 
appeals  to  everybody,    that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  chill,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  life. 
1  he  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical   instrument  of  the  home,  the 
rument    that  should   be   in  every   household.      And  the   greatest 
among  pianos  is  the   STEINWAY,    prized   and  cherished  throughout 
orld  by  all  loverf  of   good  music.     Or,  in  the  words  of  a 
well-known   American  writer:   "wherever  human  heart!  arc  sad  or 

glad,  and    lOOgl    arc    sun",  and  strings    vibrate,   and    keys  respond  to 
lovei   caress,  there    is   known,   respected,  revered      loved-  the  name 

.u»d  fame  of  STEINWAY." 
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Mozart    . 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  8 

AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


•  • 


.    Symphony  in  D  major  (Kochel,  504) 


I.     Adagio;  Allegro. 
II.     Andante. 
III.     Finale:  Presto. 


Liszt 


.    Concerto  in  E-flat  major,  No.  1,  for  Pianoforte 


Cesar  Franck 


•         • 


Symphony  in  D  minor 


I.     Lento;  Allegro  non  troppo. 
II.    Allegretto. 
III.     Allegro  non  troppo. 


SOLOIST 

ROSITA  RENARD 

STEINWAY  PIANO   USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  concerto 
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Symphony  in  D  major  (Kochel,  No.  504). 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg  on  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna  on  December  5,  1791.) 

This  symphony  was  composed  in  December,  1786.  Performed  in 
Prague  at  a  concert  given  by  Mozart  early  in  1787,  it  awakened  ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm.  Franz  Niemtschek,  of  Prague,  who  wrote  a 
biography  of  Mozart  (1798),  said  of  the  two  concerts  (the  first  was  on 
January  19):  "The  symphonies  which  he  chose  for  this  occasion  are 
true  masterpieces  of  instrumental  composition,  full  of  surprising  tran- 
sitions. They  have  a  swift  and  fiery  bearing,  so  that  they  at  once  tune 
the  soul  to  the  expectation  of  something  superior.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  great  symphony  in  D  major,  which  is  still  a  favorite  of  the 
Prague  public,  although  it  has  been  heard  here  nearly  a  hundred  times." 

The  compositions  played  at  these  concerts  were  all  by  Mozart,  and 
he  played  the  piano  and  improvised.  The  soprano,  Anna  Selina 
Storace,  told  Mozart's  father  that  his  son  Wolfgang  made  the  net  sum 
of  one  thousand  florins  by  the  concerts. 

The  orchestra  of  the  Prague  Opera  House  was  not  numerically  strong 
at  the  time;  there  were  six  violins,  two  violas,  two  basses.  At  Vienna 
the  Opera  orchestra  of  the  same  year  had  twelve  violins  in  all,  four 
violas,  three  violoncellos,  and  three  double-basses.  The  orchestra,  it 
is  true,  was  strengthened  on  grand  occasions, — always  for  the  concerts 
given  in  aid  of  the  pension  fund  for  musicians,  when  one  hundred  and 
eighty  to  two  hundred  players  took  part.  An  orchestra  of  two  hundred 
assisted  in  the  performance  of  an  oratorio  by  Dittersdorf,  and  Risbeck 
spoke  in  his  letters  of  four  hundred  musicians  playing  together  in 
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Vienna  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  of  colleagues.  Mozart  himself 
mentioned  in  17S1  a  performance  of  a  symphony  by  him  with  forty. 
violins  and  the  wind  instruments  all  doubled,  "also  ten  violas,  ten 
double-basses,  eight  violoncellos,  and  six  bassoons. "  But  as  a  rule  the 
compositions  of  this  period  were  designed  for  small  orchestras. 

This  symphony  is  noteworthy  in  two  respects:  there  is  an  intro- 
ductory slow  movement,  and  there  is  no  minuet.  Kochel  attributes 
forty-nine  symphonies  to  Mozart.  Only  four  (44,  45,  46,  and  47)  begin 
with  an  introduction,  in  these  instances  adagio.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  symphony  which  precedes  chronologically  (1783)  the  one 
played  at  this  concert  has  such  an  introduction  and  is  also  without  a 
minuet.  The  "Parisian"  symphony,  No.  39  (K.  297),  composed  in 
177S.  is  also  in  D  major  and  without  a  minuet.  It  was  in  his  sixth 
symphony  (K.  43),  composed  in  1767,  that  Mozart  used  the  minuet, 
here  without  a  trio.  It  is  true  that  the  second  symphony,  with  the 
alleged  date  1700  (London),  contains  two  minuets,  but  the  authenticity 
of  the  date  has  been  disputed  on  apparently  good  grounds. 

This  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  introduction,  Adagio,  D  major,  4-4,  is  free  in  form.  A  strong 
unison  and  octave  D  in  the  full  orchestra,  followed  by  ascending  figures, 
leads  to  a  rambling  violin  theme,  chords  over  an  arpeggio  bass,  which 
alternate  with  an  ascending  series  of  turns  in  the  first  violins,  and  then 
a  piano  hold  on  the  dominant. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro,  in  D  major,  4-4,  begins  piano  with  the 
first  theme,  which  in  more  than  one  way  reminds  the  hearer  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  overture  to  "Don  Giovanni."  written  about  ten  months 
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afterward.  There  is  also  the  prophecy  of  a  figure  in  the  overture  to 
"The  Magic  Flute."  The  second  theme  is  of  a  quieter  nature  and  in 
A  major.  The  free  fantasia  is  rather  long.  The  movement  is  charac- 
teristically Mozartian. 

The  second  movement,  Andante,  G  major,  6-8,  has  been  praised  by 
German  commentators  for  its  "spring  freshness,"  and  Ferdinand  Hand, 
in  his  "iEsthetik  der  Tonkunst,"  quoted  it  as  a  perfect  example  of 
Mozart's  "exquisite  grace."  The  drums  and  trumpets  are  silent.  The 
movement  is  in  sonata  form. 

Finale:  Presto,  D  major,  2-4,  is  a  brilliant  rondo  on  three  themes. 
Michel  Brenet  is  reminded  by  the  first  of  an  air  from  "The  Marriage  of 
Figaro."     The  resemblance  is  not  striking. 


The  symphony,  it  is  said,  was  the  successor  of  the  old  suite.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  "the  ultimate  basis  of  the  suite-form  is 
a  contrast  of  dance-tunes;  but  in  the  typical  early  symphony  the 
dance-tunes  are  almost  invariably  avoided."  Nor  can  the  introduction 
of  the  minuet  in  the  symphony  be  regarded  as  a  vital  bond  between 
symphony  and  suite.  The  minuet  is  not  so  characteristic  an  element 
in  the  old  suite  as  is  the  allemande,  courante,  sarabande,  gigue,  gavotte, 
or  bourree. 

Mozart  preserved  the  type  of  the  old  minuet,  as  it  is  found  in  the  old 
suites:  he  kept  the  moderate  movement,  the  high-bred,  courtly  air. 
Haydn  accelerated  the  pace,  gave  a  lighter  character,  and  supplied 
whimsical  and  humorous  incidents.* 


*  For  interesting  remarks  concerning   the  infancy  of   the  symphony,  especially  at  Vienna,  see 
"Mozarts  Jugendsinfonien,"  by  Detlef  Schultz  (Leipsic,  1900). 


In  these  trying  times,  the  whole  nation  is 
turning  to  music  for  its  inspiration  and  its 
solace,  its  relaxation  and  diversion  —  the 
American  people  are  learning,  as  never 
before,  the  great  value  of  music. 
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It  i>  often  stated  loo>ely.  and  with  the  air  of  Maraulay  and  his  "every 
school-boy  knows."  that  the  minuet  was  introduced  into  the  symphony 

by  Haydn.    Goeeec  in   France  wrote  symphonies  for  large  orchestra 

before  Haydn  wrote  them,  and  these  works  were  performed  at  Paris. 
Haydn's  first  symphony  was  composed  in  1759.  Gossec'a  first  sym- 
phonic were  published  in  1  To  1 ;  hut  just  when  (iossec  introduced  the 
minuet  as  a  movement  is  not  determined  beyond  doubt  and  perad- 
venture.  Sammartini  wrote  his  first  symphony  in  1734,  Stamita  wrote 
symphoniee  before  Haydn,  and  there  were  other  precursors.  Kven  a 
Viennese  composer  introduced  the  minuet  before  Haydn,  one  Georg 
Matthias  Monn,*  whose  symphony  in  I)  major,  composed  before  1710. 
with  a  minuet,  is  now  in  the  Vienna  Court  Library. 

There  were  some  who  thought  in  those  early  days  that  a  symphony 
Worthy  of  the  Dame  should  be  without  a  minuet.  Thus  the  learned 
Hofrath  Johann  Gottlieb  Carl  Spazier  (171)1-180"))  wrote  a  strong  pro- 
whlcfa  appeared  in  the  number  of  the  Musi kalischea  Wochenblatt 
after  that  which  contained  the  news  of  Mozart's  death.  Spazier 
objected  to  the  minuet  as  a  destroyer  of  unity  and  coherence.  In  a 
dignified  work  there  should  be  no  discordant  mirth.  Why  not  a  polo- 
naise or  a  gavotte,  if  a  minuet  be  allowed?  The  first  movement  should 
be  m  some  prevailing  mood,  joyful,  uplifted,  proud,  solemn,  etc.  A 
slow  and  gentle  movement  brings  relief  and  prepares  the  bearer  for  the 
finale  or  still  stronger  presentation  of  the  first  mood.    The  minuet  is 

disturbing,  it  reminds  one  of  the  dance-hall  and  the  misuse  of  music; 
and  "when  it  i-  caricatured,  as  is  often  the  ease  with  minuets  by  Haydn 

•  Little  u  known  about  this  Viennese  composer  of  the  eighteenth  century  except  thai  li< 

\  ]■-'  ..!  -i. n H-  of  1 1 is  work-;  i-  given  in  ( ;<t!><t'.-  "  Neues  bJstorisob  biographisrhefl  Lezikoo 
•  stler,"  Vol.  lit.  '  Leipsic,   ;  - 


When  a  man  is  right  and  knows  he's  right  he  is 
glad  to  have  his  claims  subjected  to  a  test. 
Our  constant  assertions  that  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  a  singer's  living  voice  from  its  Re- 
(  rcation  on 

The  NEW  EDISON 

"The   Phonograph   with   a    Soul" 

Have  been  proven  by  over  1500  publicly  con- 
ducted tone  tests  in  which  the  artist  sang  in 
direct  Comparison  with  the  instrument.  No 
other  maker  has  ever  conducted  such  tests. 

CbflM  in   I<>  motion    and    hear  a  demonstration  of 

the  Nen   Edison 
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and  Pleyel,  it  excites  laughter."  The  minuet  retards  the  flow  of  the 
symphony,  and  it  should  surely  never  be  found  in  a  passionate  work  or 
in  one  that  induces  solemn  meditation.  Thus  the  Hofrath  Spazier  of 
Berlin.  The  even  more  learned  Johann  Mattheson  had  said  half  a 
century  before  him  that  the  minuet,  played,  sung,  or  danced,  produced 
no  other  effect  than  a  moderate  cheerfulness.  The  minuet  was  an 
aristocratic  dance,  the  dance  of  noble  dames  with  powder  and  patches 
and  of  men  renowned  for  grace  and  gallantry.  It  was  so  in  music  until 
Haydn  gave  it  to  citizens  and  their  wives  with  loud  laugh  and  louder 
heels.  And  in  England  the  minuet  was  a  formal  function.  Mr.  Austin 
Leigh,  recently  commenting  on  the  proposed  revival  of  this  eighteenth- 
century  dance,  said:  "It  was  not  every  one  who  felt  qualified  to  make 
this  public  exhibition,  and  those  ladies  who  intended  to  dance  minuets 
used  to  distinguish  themselves  by  wearing  a  particular  kind  of  lappet 
on  their  head-dress.  I  have  heard  also  of  another  curious  proof  of 
the  respect  in  which  this  dance  was  held.  Gloves  immaculately  clean 
were  considered  requisite  for  its  due  performance,  while  gloves  a  little 
soiled  were  thought  good  enough  for  a  country  dance;  and  accordingly 
some  prudent  ladies  provided  themselves  with  two  pairs  for  their 
several  purposes." 


* 


The  early  symphonies  followed,  as  a  rule,  the  formal  principles  of 
the  Italian  theatre-symphony,  and  these  principles  remained  fixed 
from  the  time  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti  (1659-1725)  to  that  of  Mozart, 
who  in  his  earlier  symphonies  was  not  inclined  to  break  away  from 
them.     The   Italian   theatre-symphony  had    three   movements:     two 
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lively  movements  were  separated  by  a  third,  slower  and  of  a  contrasting 
character.    Jt   was  thus  distinguished  from  the  French  overture  or 
theatre-symphony,  which  brought  a  fugued  allegro  between  two  grave 
movements,  and  was  of  a  more  solemn  and  imposing  character.     As 
the  Italian  was  better  suited  to  the  technic  of  amateurs, — princes  and 
citizens   who   wen1   fond   of   music   and   themselves   wished    to   play, — 
the  theatre-symphony  grew  gradually  of  less  theatrical  importance: 
it    no   longer  had   a   close   connection  with  the  subject  of  the  music- 
drama   that   followed;    it   became  mere  superficial,   decorative   music, 
which  sank  to  "organised  instrumental  noise,"  to  cover  the  din  of  the 
assembling  and  chattering  audience.    The  form  survived.    In  the  first 
movement  noisy  phrases  and  figures  took  the  place  of  true  musical 
thought,  and  if  a  thought  occurred  it  was  ornamented  in  the  taste  of 
the  period.     The  slow  movement   was  after  the  manner  of  the  rococo 
pastoral  song,  or  it  was  a  sentimental  lament.     The  finale  was  gay. 
generally  with  the  character  of  a  dance,  but  conventional  and  without 
any  true  emotional  feeling.     The  slow  movement  and  the  finale  were 
occasionally  connected.    'Hie  first  movement  was  generally  in   1-1  or 
3-4;   the  second,  in  2-4,  3-4,  or  3-8;   the  third,  in  simple  time  or  in  6-8. 
The  first  movement  and  the  finale  were  in  the  same  and  major  key. 
They   were   scored   for   two  oboes,   two   horns,    and   strings,    to   which 
trumpets   and   drums   were   added   on   extraordinary   occasions.     The 
slow  movement  was,  as  a  rule,  in  the  subdominant  or  in  the  minor  of 
the  prevailing  tonality,  sometimes  in  the  superdominant  or  in  a  parallel 
key.     It   was  scored  chiefly  for  string  quartet,  to  which  flutes  were 
added   and,   less  frequently,   oboes  and   horns.     The   cembalo   was  for 

a  long  time  an  indispensable  instrument  in  the  three  movements. 

In  the  slow  movement  of  the  conventional  theatre-symphony  the  mel- 
ody was  played  by  the  first  violin  to  the  simplest  accompaniment  in  the 

The  middle  voices  were  often  not.  written  in  the  score.  The 
Second  violin  went  in  unison  or  in  thirds  with  the  first  violin,  and  t lie 
viola  in  octaves  with  the  baSS. 
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Concerto  in  E-flat  major,  No  1,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra 

Franz  Liszt 

(Born   at   Raiding,   near   Oedenburg,    Hungary,    October   22,    1811;    died    at 

Bayreutb,  July  31,  1886.) 

This  concerto  was  completed  probably  in  1848  or  1849  from 
sketches  made  in  the  early  forties.  According  to  a  letter  of  Hans 
von  Biilow,  the  concerto  was  completed  in  June,  1849.  It  was  revised 
in  1853  and  published  in  1857.  It  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
at  Weimar,  at  a  court  concert  in  the  hall  of  the  Grand  Duke's 
palace  during  the  Berlioz  week,  February  17,*  1855,  when  Liszt 
was  the  pianist  and  Berlioz  conducted  the  orchestra. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  Alide  Topp,f  at  an  after- 

*  The  date  February  16  is  given  by  some  biographers  of  Liszt,  but  the  Neue 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Musik  (Leipsic,  February  23,  1855)  says  that  this  concert  directed  by  Ber- 
lioz was  on  February  17  and  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  the  Grand  Princess-Duchess.  The 
programme  included  these  pieces  by  Berlioz  :  "Fest  at  Capulet's  House"  ;  "The  Captive" 
(sung  by  Miss  Genast)  ;  "Mephistopheles'  Invocation"  (sung  by  von  Milde)  ;  Chorus 
of  Sylphs  and  Gnomes  and  Sylphs'  Dance  from  "Damnation  of  Faust"  ;  chorus  of 
artists,  etc.,  from  "Benvenuto  Cellini"  (Miss  Wolf  as  Ascanio)  ;  and  Liszt's  concerto 
(MS.),  played  by  the  composer.  The  Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale  de  Paris  (February  25, 
1855)  also  gives  February  17  as  the  date.  J.  G.  Prodhomme,  in  "Hector  Berlioz"  (1905), 
says :  "The  concerts  of  Berlioz  at  Weimar  took  place  February  17-21." 

t  Alide  (or  Alida)  Topp  was  a  pupil  of  von  Biilow,  who  wrote  to  Julius  Stern  in 
May,  1863,  that  her  parents  at  Stralsund  were  anxious  for  her  to  take  private  lessons 
of  him.  Stern  was  at  the  head  of  a  conservatory  in  Berlin  where  von  Biilow  was  then 
engaged  as  a  teacher,  and  by  the  terms  of  contract  von  Biilow  was  not  allowed  to 
give  private  lessons.  Von  Biilow  asked  that  Alide  might  be  an  exception  to  the  rule : 
"I  do  not  think  that  she  now  needs  any  other  instruction  than  mine."  He  prophesied 
that  she  would  bring  him  reputation,  and  said  that  he  would  not  ask  pay  for  her 
lessons.  Her  name  was  recorded  in  1861—62  as  a  pupil  of  Stern's  Conservatory  ;  and 
von  Biilow  mentioned  her  in  his  report  as  "the  mOst  talented  and  industrious  pupil" 
he  had  found  in  the  Conservatory.     In  1864  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Gille  :  "She  is  for  me  what 
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Copy  of  Col.  Taylor 's  letter. — Shubert  Thea- 
tre. Boston.  June  24,  1918. 
My  dear  Miss  Kingman, — The  devotion  to 
your  country  as  expressed  in  your  generous 
contribution  given  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  on 
Saturday  evening  was  sincerely  appreciated  by 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  you, 
especially  by  myself,  who  was  responsible  for 
half  the  programme.  Your  beautiful  voice 
together  with  your  charming  personality  cap- 
tivated everybody.  I  predict  for  you  a  most 
successful  future  and  shall  watch  your  career 
as  it  develops,  with  a  keen  interest. 

Very  sincerely.  CHAS.  W.  TAYLOR. 

Colonel  U.S.  Army — Cavalry. 

Management 
R.  E.  Johnston.  1451  Broadway.  N.Y. 

Residence.  24  West  59th  St..  N.Y. 
Telephone.  Plaza  6876. 


noon  concert  in  the  lirst  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and  llaydn 
Society,  May  9,  L868.  The  first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  New  York,  was  on  April  20,  1SG7,  when  S.  B. 

Mills  was  the  pianist. 

The  concerto  is  dedicated  to  Henri  Litolff,  and  the  orchestral  part 
is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  horns, 
two  trumpets,  two  bassoons,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  triangle, 
cymbals,  strings. 

The  score  and  the  edition  for  two  pianofortes  were  published  in 
May,  L857;  the  orchestral  parts  in  June,  187l\ 

The  Form  is  lice.  A  few  important  themes  are  exposed,  developed, 
and  ondergO  many  transformations  in  rhythm  and  tempo.  The 
\\r<\  and  Leading  theme  is  at  once  given  out  decisively  by  the  strings, 
with  interrupting  chords  of  wood-wind  and  brass.  This  is  the  theme 
to  which  Liszt  used  to  sing,  "Das  versteht  ihr  alio  niclit !"  but, 
according  to  BuTow  and  Ramann,  "Ihr  kdnnt  alle  nichts!"  This 
theme  may  be  taken  as  the  motto  of  the  concerto.  The  opening  is 
Allegro  maestoso,  tempo  giusto,  4-4.  The  second  theme.  B  major, 
Quasi  adagio.  L2-8,  is  lirsi  announced  by  muted  violoncellos  and 
double-basses  and  then  developed  elaborately  by  the  pianoforte. 
There  are  hints  of  this  theme  in  the  preceding  section.  The  third 
theme,  E-flal  minor,  Allegretto  vivace,  5-4,  in  the  nature  of  a  scherzo, 
is  firsl  given  to  the  strings,  with  preliminary  warning  and  answers 
of  the  triangle,  which  the  composer  says  should  be  struck  with 
delicately  rhythmic  precision.  The  fourth  theme  is  rather  an 
answer  to  the  chief  phrase  of  the  second  than  an  individual  theme. 
The  scherzo   tempo  changes   to  Allegro   animate.    1-1,    in   which   use 

I  .-nil  tot  i.i-zt."     she  played  Liszt's  sonata  at  the  Tonkflnstler-Versammlung  <>f  1864  ;it 
rube,  and  Llasl  then  characterised  her  as  "a  marVel."     Nor  was  he  afraid  bo  praise 
h>'r  in  his  letters  to  the  Princess  Carolyns  Bayne-Wittgensteln    (vol.   iii.   pp.   85, 

ince  in  Boston  was  at   the  same   Handel  Mini   Haydn   Festival, 
.-it  .-in  afternoon  concert,   Maj    6,   when  Bhe  played   Schumann's  concerto.     Mr.  John  s. 

moved  to  write  of  her:  "Youth  and  grace  and  beauty,  the  plow  of  arl 
enthusiasm,  blended  with  the  blush  of  modesty,  won  Quick  sympathy."  She  was,  Indeed, 
a  beautiful  apparition.  Vel  she  could  nol  persuade  Mr.  Dwighl  by  her  performance 
that  Llsst'i  concerto  was  worth  while;  "for  anything  more  wilful,  whimsical,  outrie, 
composition  is,  anything  more  incoherent,  uninspiring,  frosty  to 
tin-  finer  Instincts,  ws  have  hardly  known  under  the  name  of  music.'' 
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is  made  chiefly  of  the  motto  theme.  The  final  section  is  an  Allegro 
marziale  animato,  which  quickens  to  a  final  presto. 

Liszt  wrote  at  some  length  concerning  this  concerto  in  a  letter  to 
Eduard  Liszt,*  dated  Weimar,  March  26,  1857 : — 

"The  fourth  movement  of  the  Concerto  from  the  Allegro  marziale 
corresponds  with  the  second  movement,  Adagio.  It  is  only  an  urgent 
recapitulation  of  the  earlier  subject-matter  with  quickened,  livelier 
rhythm,  and  contains  no  new  motive,  as  will  be  clear  to  you  by  a 
glance  through  the  score.  This  kind  of  Mnding  together  and  round- 
ing off  a  whole  piece  at  its  close  is  somewhat  my  own,  but  it  is 
quite  maintained  and  justified  from  the  standpoint  of  musical  form. 
The  trombones  and  basses  take  up  the  second  part  of  the  motive  of 
the  Adagio  (B  major).  The  pianoforte  figure  which  follows  is  no 
other  than  the  reproduction  of  the  motive  which  was  given  in  the 
Adagio  by  flute  and  clarinet,  just  as  the  concluding  passage  is  a 
Variante  and  working  up  in  the  major  of  the  motive  of  the  scherzo 
until  finally  the  first  motive  on  the  dominant  pedal  B-flat,  with  a 
shake-accompaniment,  comes  in  and  concludes  the  whole. 

"The  scherzo  in  E-flat  minor,  from  the  point  where  the  triangle 
begins,  I  employed  for  the  effect  of  contrast. 

"As  regards  the  triangle  I  do  not  deny  that  it  may  give  offence, 
especially  if  struck  too  strong  and  not  precisely.  A  preconceived 
disinclination  and  objection  to  instruments  of  percussion  prevails, 
somewhat  justified  by  the  frequent  misuse  of  them.     A  few  con- 

*  Eduard  Liszt  was  the  younger  half-brother  of  Franz  Liszt's  father,  but  Liszt 
called  him  cousin  as  well  as  uncle.  Eduard  became  Solicitor-general  at  Vienna,  where 
he  died  February  8,  1879.  Liszt  was  exceedingly  fond  of  him,  and  in  March,  1867, 
turned  over  to  him  the  hereditary  knighthood. 
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ducton  arc  cii-i-uinspcci  enoagfa  to  i>i*i hjj:  out  the  rhythmic  element 

in  them  without  the  raw  addition  of  a  coarse  noisiness,  in  works  in 
which  they  arc  deliberately  employed  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  composer.  The  dynamic  and  rhythmic  Bpicing  and  enhance- 
ment, which  are  effected  by  the  instruments  of  percussion,  would 
in  more  cases  i»e  much  more  effectually  produced  by  the  careful 

trying  and  proportioning  of  insertions  and  additions  of  that  kind. 
Hut  musieians  who  wish  to  appear  serious  and  solid  prefer  to  treat 
the  instruments  of  percussion  <>i  oniaillc,  which  must  not  make  their 

appearance  in  the  seemly  company  of  the  Symphony.    They  also 

bitterly  deplore,  inwardly,  that  Beethoven  allowed  himself  to  be 
seduced  into  using  the  big  drum  and  triangle  in  the  Finale  to  the 
Ninth  Symphony.  Of  Berlioz,  Wagner,  ami  my  humble  self,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  "like  draws  to  like/  and,  as  we  are  treated  as  Impotent 
canaille  amongst  musicians,  it  is  quite  natural  that   we  should  be 

on  Lr 1  terms  with  the  canaille  among  the  instruments.    Certainly 

here,  as  in  all  else,  it  is  the  right  thing  to  seize  upon  and  hold  fast 
[the]  mass  of  harmony.  In  face  of  the  most  wise  proscription  of 
the  Learned  critics,  I  shall,  however,  continue  to  employ  instruments 
of  percussion,  and  think  1  shall  yet  win  for  them  some  effects  little 

known."     (Englished  by  Constant   Bache.) 

lie  wrote  to  Pruckner:  "In  the  E-flat  major  (No.  1)  I  have  now 
hit    on   the  expedient   of  striking  the  triangle    (which  aroused   such 

anger*and  gave  such  offence)  quite  lightly  with  a  tuning-fork — and 

in  the  Finale  I  Mania  I  I  have  pretty  nearly  struck  it  out  altogether, 
because  the  ordinary  triangle-virtuosi,  as  a  rule,  come  in  wrong  and 
strike   it    tOO   hard."'    (Prague.    March   !».    1858.) 

Concerning  a  report  that  Joachim  Raff  orchestrated  this  concerto 
Theodor  Bfuller-Beuter/a  "Lexikon  der  deutschen  Konzertliter- 

atiir/"  p.  346. 

Liszt'fl  remarks  about  the  triangle  were  inspired  by  the  opposition 
in  Vienna  when  Pruckner  played  the  concerto  in  that  city  (season 
of  1850  57),  llanslick  damned  the  work  by  characterizing  it  as  a 
'Triangle  Concerto/'  and  lor  some  years  the  concerto  was  therefore 
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held  to  be  impossible.  It  was  not  played  again  in  Vienna  until 
1869,  when  Sophie  Menter  paid  no  attention  to  the  advice  of  the 
learned  and  her  well-wishers.  Rubinstein,  who  happened  to  be 
there,  said  to  her :  "You  are  not  going  to  be  so  crazy  as  to  play  this 
concerto  ?  No  one  has  yet  had  any  luck  with  it  in  Vienna."  Bosen- 
dorfer,  who  represented  the  Philharmonic  Society,  warned  her 
against  it.  To  which  Sophie  replied  coolly  in  her  Munich  German : 
"Wenn  i  dos  nit  spielen  kann,  spiel  i  goar  nit — i  muss  ja  nit  in  Wien 
spielen"  ("If  I  can't  play  it,  I  don't  play  at  all — I  must  not  play 
in  Vienna").     She  did  play  it,  and  with  great  success. 

Yet  the  triangle  is  an  old  and  esteemed  instrument.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century  it  was  still  furnished  with  metal  rings,  as  was  its 
forbear,  the  sistrum.  The  triangle  is  pictured  honorably  in  the 
second  part  of  Michael  Pratorius'  "Syntagma  musicum"  (Part  II., 
plate  xxii.,  Wolff enbiittel,  1618).  Haydn  used  it  in  his  military 
symphony,  Schumann  in  the  first  movement  of  his  B-flat  symphony ; 
and  how  well  Auber  understood  its  charm! 

We  read  in  the  Old  Testament  (2  Sam.  vi.  5)  :  "And  David  and 
all  the  house  of  Israel  played  before  the  Lord  on  all  manner  of 
instruments  made  of  fir  wood,  even  on  harps,  and  on  psalteries,  and 
on  timbrels,  and  on  cornets,  and  on  cymbals";  but  should  not  the 
word  "manghanghim"  be  translated  "sistrums,"  not  "cymbals"? 
The  sistrum  *  jingled  at  the  wanton  and  mysterious  feasts  of  Isis 
as  well  as  in  the  worship  of  Cybele.  It  was  believed  that  if  Ceres 
were  angry  at  her  priestess  she  struck  her  blind  with  a  sistrum. 
Petronious  tells  us  that  it  had  the  power  of  calming  a  storm.  Jubas 
says  that  the  instrument  was  invented  by  the  Syrians,  but  Neanthes 
prefers  the  poet  Ibycus  as  the  inventor.  Cleopatra  used  to  wear  the 
apparel  of  Isis,  but  is  it  true  that  at  the  battle  of  Actium  she  cheered 
her  men  by  the  sound  of  the  sistrum,  or  is  Virgil's  line,  "Regina  in 
mediis  patrio  vocat  agmina  sistro,"  an  unworthy  sneer  at  that 
wonder  of  wonders? 

*  For  a  long  and  learned  discussion  whether  the  sistrum  should  be  included  in  the 
cymbal  family,  see  P.  A.  Lampe,  "De  Cymbalis  veterum"   (L.  1  c.  21,  Utrecht,  1703). 
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Symphony  in   1)  minoh.  for  Orchestra 


I  i>au  Fbanck 


i  B   rn  at  Lieire,  Belgium,  on  December  10,  1S22  ;  died  at  Paris  on 

November  s.  1890.) 

This  symphony  was  produced  at  the  Conservatory,  Paris,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1SS9.*  It  was  composed  in  1888  and  completed  on  August 
22  of  that  year.  It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a 
conceit  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  April  15,  181)9,  Mr. 
ricke  conductor. 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Henri  Dnparc,  is  scored  for  two  dates, 

two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  two 

.ions,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-il-piston,  three  trom- 

I "ones,  one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  harp,  and  strings. 

Vincent  d'Indy  in  his  Life  of  Franck  f  gives  some  particulars 
about  the  first  performance  of  the  Symphony  in  I)  minor.  "The  per- 
formance was  quite  against  the  wish  of  most  members  of  the  famous 
orchestra,  and  was  only  pushed  through  thanks  to  the  benevolent 
obstinacy  of  the  conductor,  Jules  Garcin.  The  subscribers  could 
make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it,  and  the  musical  authorities  were 
much  in  the  same  position.  I  inquired  of  one  of  them — a  professor  at 
the  Conservatoire,  and  a  kind  of  factotum  on  the  committee — what 
he  thought  of  the  work.  "That,  ;i  symphony?1  he  replied  in  contemp- 
tuous tones.  'lint,  my  dear  sir,  who  ever  heard  of  writing  for  the 
English  horn  in  a  symphony?     Just  mention  a  single  symphony  by 

Eaydn  or  Beethoven  introducing  the  English  horn.    There,  well,  you 

lee    -your  Planck's  music  may  be  whatever  you  please,  but  it  will 

DCfe    wrote   |   symphony   for  orchestra   :ind   chorus,   •'Psyche,"    text    by   Sicard   and 

!.   which    was   composed    in    1887    and    produced    at    a    concert    of    the    National    So- 

March    1<»,    1888       He  also   wrote   in   his  earlier  yean  a   sy iiiphony,   "The   Sermon   on 

Mount,"   alter   the   manner  of    LlSSt'l   swnphoiiic    DOMM       The   manuscript    exists,   hut 

ork  eras  never  published 
f  Translated  bj  Mrs.  Newmarch. 
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OOrtainlj  never  b€  8  BymphonyF  This  was  the  attitude  of  the  Con- 
servatoire in  the  year  of  grace  L889. 

"At  another  doer  el'  the  concert  hall,  the  composer  of  'Faust'  es- 
corted  by  a  train  of  adulators,  male  and  female,  fulminated  a  kind 
of  papal  decree  to  the  effect  that  this  symphony  was  the  affirmation 

of  incompetence  pushed  to  dogmatic  lengths.  For  sincerity  and  dis- 
interestedness we  must  turn  to  the  composer  himself,  when,  on  his 
return  from  the  concert,  his  whole  family  surrounded  him,  asking 
eagerly  for  news.  'Well,  were  you  satisfied  with  the  effect  on  the 
public?  Was  there  plenty  of  applause?'  To  which  'Father  Franck,' 
thinking  only  of  his  work,  replied  with  a  beaming  countenance:  'Oh, 
it  sounded  well;  just  as  I  thought  it  would!'" 

The  following  analysis  is  based,  in  a  measure,  on  a  synopsis  pre- 
pared by  Cesar  Franck  for  the  first  performance  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory concert: — 

I.  Lento,  D  minor,  4-4.  There  is  first  a  slow  and  sombre  intro- 
duction, which  begins  with  the  characteristic  figure,  the  thesis  of  the 
Aral  theme  of  the  movement  ('cellos  and  basses).  This  phrase  is  de- 
veloped for  some  thirty  measures,  and  leads  into  the  Allegro,  or  first 
movement  proper.  Allegro  non  troppo,  D  minor,  2-2.  The  theme  is 
given  out  by  all  the  strings  and  developed  with  a  new  antithesis. 
Mr.  Apthorp  remarks  in  his  analysis  of  this  symphony:  "It  is  notice- 
able that,  whenever  this  theme  comes  in  slow  tempo,  it  lias  a  differ- 
ent antithesis  from  when  it  conies  in  rapid  tempo.  The  characteristic 
figure  (thesis)  reminds  one  a  little,  especially  by  its  rhythm  and 
general  rise  and  fall,  of  the  'Muss  cs  scin?'  (Must  it  be?)  theme  in 
Beethoven's  last  quartet,  in  F  major."  There  is  a  short  develop- 
ment, and  the  opening  slow  passage  returns,  now  in  F  minor,  which 
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Beethoven 

Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  7,  Op.  92  I.     November  19 

Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  8,  Op.  93  II.     December  17 

Debussy 

AzaeTs  Recitative,  "Those  joyous  airs,"  and  Aria,  "O 
time  that  is  no  more,"  from  the  Lyric  Scene,  "The 
Prodigal  Son"  Arthur  Hackett     III.     January  21 

Nocturnes  ("Nuages"  and  "Fetes")  IV.     March  11 

Franck 

Symphonic  Piece  from  the  Symphonic  Poem  "La  Re- 
demption" IV.     March  11 
Symphony  in  D  minor  V.     April  8 

Handel  .  t 

Air,  "Ombra  mai  fu,"  from  the  Opera  "Serse"  (Act  I., 

Scene  1)  Merle  Alcock     I.     November  19 

Recitative,  "Deeper  and  Deeper  Still,"  and  Aria,  "Waft 

her,  Angels,"  from  "  Jepthah"     Arthur  Hackett    III.     January  21 

Lalo 

Rhapsody  for  Orchestra  in  A  major  III.     January  21 

Liszt 

Concerto  in  E-flat  major,  No.  1,  for  Pianoforte 

Rosita  Renard    V.    April  8 

Mozart 

Symphony  in  D  major  (K.  504)  V.     April  8 

Rabaud 

"La   Procession    Nocturne,"    Symphonic    Poem    (after 

Lenau)  III.     January  21 

RlMSKY-KoRSAKOFF 

"Scheherazade,"  Symphonic  Suite  (after  "The  Thousand 

Nights  and  a  Night"),  Op.  35  IV.     March  11 

Saint-Saens 

"La  Jeunesse  d'Hercule"  ("The  Youth  of  Hercules"), 

Symphonic  Poem  No.  4,  Op.  50  I.     November  19 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  C  minor,  No.  4,  Op.  44 

Harold  Bauer     II.     December  17 

Introduction   and    Rondo   Capriccioso   for   Violin   and 

Orchestra  Fredric  Fradkin    IV.     March  11 

Schubert 

Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor  II.     December  17 

Schumann 

Symphony  in  D  minor  No.  4,  Op.  120  III.     January  21 

Verdi 

Aria,  "O  Don  Fatale,"  from  the  Opera  "Don  Carlos" 

(Act  IV.,  Scene  6)  Merle  Alcock     I.     November  19 

Weber 

Overture  to  "Euryanthe"  I.     November  19 
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Letflfe  to  a  resumption  of  t ho  Allegro  non  troppo,  now  also  in  F 
minor.    This  lends  to  the  appearance  of  the  second  theme  molto  can- 

tabile,  P  major,  for  the  strings,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  a  third 

theme  of  a  highly  energetic  nature,  which  is  much  used  in  the  ensu- 
ing development,  and  also  reappears  in  the  Finale.  The  free  fan- 
tasia is  long  and  elaborate.  Then  there  is  a  return  of  the  theme  of 
the  introduction,  which  is  now  given  out  fortissimo  and  in  canonic 
imitation  between  the  bass  (trombones,  tuba,  and  basses)  and  a 
middle  voice  (trumpets  and  cornets)  against  full  harmony  in  the 
reel  of  the  orchestra.  The  theme  of  the  Allegro  non  troppo  is  re- 
sumed, and  leads  to  the  end  of  the  first  movement. 

II.  Allegretto.  B-llat  minor,  3-4.  The  movement  begins  with 
pizzicato  chords  for  the  string  orchestra  and  bar]).  The  theme,  of  a 
gentle  and  melancholy  character,  is  sung  by  the  English  horn.  The 
first  period  is  completed  by  clarinet,  horn,  and  flute.  The  violins 
then  announce  a  second  theme,  dolce  cantabile,  in  B-llat  major.  The 
English  horn  and  other  wind  instruments  take  up  fragments  of  the 
first  motive,  in  B-flat  minor.  Now  comes  a  new  part,  which  the  com- 
poser  himself  characterizes  as  a  scherzo.  The  theme,  of  lively 
nature,  but  pianissimo,  is  given  to  the  first  violins.  Clarinets  intone 
a  theme  against  the  restless  figuration  of  the  violins,  and  this  is 
developed  with  various  modulations  until  the  opening  theme  returns, 
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first  in  G  minor,  then  in  C  minor.  Then  the  whole  opening  section, 
announced  by  the  English  horn,  is  combined  with  the  chief  theme  of 
the  scherzo,  given  to  the  violins. 

III.  Finale :  Allegro  non  troppo,  2-2.  After  a  few  energetic  in- 
troductory measures  the  chief  theme  appears,  dolce  cantabile,  in 
violoncellos  and  bassoons.  After  the  first  period  of  nearly  sixty 
measures,  a  phrase  in  B  major,  announced  by  the  brass,  is  answered 
by  the  strings.  A  more  sombre  motive  follows  in  violoncellos  and 
basses.  The  opening  theme  of  the  second  movement  now  reappears 
(English  horn),  accompanied  by  a  figure  in  triplets.  The  composer 
gives  this  description  of  the  remainder  of  the  movement:  Develop- 
ment of  tbe  themes  of  the  Finale.  A  marked  retard  in  the  tempo.  A 
fragment  of  the  opening  theme  of  the  second  movement  alternates 
with  fragments  of  the  sombre  third  theme  of  the  Finale.  Resump- 
tion of  the  original  tempo,  with  a  great  crescendo,  which  ends  in  a 
climax, — the  restatement  of  the  opening  D  major  theme  with  all  pos- 
sible sonority.  The  chief  theme  of  the  second  movement  returns,  also 
with  great  sonority.  The  volume  of  tone  subsides,  and  the  third 
theme  of  the  first  movement  reappears.  This  leads  to  a  coda,  con- 
structed from  the  chief  themes  of  the  first  movement  in  conjunction 
with  the  opening  theme  of  the  Finale. 
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MINNETTE  SUTHERLAND 

VOICE 
33  Conrad  Building  15  Conrad  Building 

Tuesday  and  Friday  Saturday 

EVANGELINE   LARRY 

VIOLIN 
Studios,   10  II  Andrcwi  Building         -    -     14  Greene  Street 

Trlrplionr 

EVELYN   COOK   SLOCUM 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 

II  k(  HER  OF  SINGING 

500  LAUDERDALE  BUILDIN  RESIDENCE   .U.IPH< 

144    'x ■"      ""i  EMI    F'r-.vKJence    1060-R 
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PROVIDENCE     MUSIC     TEACHERS'     DIRECTORY 


PIANO 

Studio,  515  Jackson  Building  Residence,  232  Doyle  Avenue 

Residence  Telephone,  Angell  888 

PIANO 

«  ^o        *«.  ^**  •«  „m«  Room  9 


ANDREWS    BUILDING 

14  GREENE  STREET 

TELEPHONE 


VIOLONCELLO  SOLOIST-INSTRUCTOR 

STUDIO.  37  CONRAD  BUILDING  HOME  TELEPHONE.  WEST  2191-W 


VOICE  and  PIANOFORTE 

Studio,  415  and  417  Lauderdale  Building 
144  Westminster  Street  Telephone,  U  2355  W 


CONTRALTO  SOLOIST  and  TEACHER  of  SINGING 

Studio,  15  Conrad  Building  Telephone,  Union  3619 

Residence  Telephone,  Pawtucket  1885-W 


PIANISTE 

415  Lauderdale  Building  144  Westminster  Street 

MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

372  BOYLSTON    STREET 
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MUSICAL       INSTRUCTION 


Miss  ALICE  HUTCHINS  BAKER 


PIANIST 


INSTRUCTION 


The  principles  of  Leschetizky  presented  in  a  definite  and  comprehensive  manner 
STUDIO.  HOTEL  HEMENWAY.  BOSTON 

Telephone.    Back    Bay    3180 


LESLEY   MARTIN 

BEL  CANTO 


Stud 


10 


1425  Broadway.  NEW  YORK 


SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willctte  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcbeson, 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley.  Estclle  Ward.  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  Zabelle,  Edward  Foley.  George  Gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umberto  Sacchetti,  Lllis 
Rhodes,  Albert  Wallerstedt,  and  many  other  singers 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


..     TENOR     .. 

VOCAL  STUDIOS 
VOICE  TRIALS  by  appointment  only  22   West   39th   St.,    New  York  City 


THEO.  VAN  YORX 


Telephone.  Greeley    3701 

Mr.  Van  Yorx  has  frequently  appeared  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

TWELFTH  SEASON 

AMERICAN  STRING  QUARTETTE 


GERTRUDE  MARSHALL  Violin 
RUTH  STICKNEY.  Violin 

Telephone,  Beach  4197 


ADELINE  PACKARD.  Viola 
HAZEL  LAFR1CAIN.  "Clio 


Management  A.  H.  HANDLEY 

160  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


HELEN  ALLEN  HUNT 

CONTRALTO  SOLOIST 


Teacher  of  Singing 
No.  509   Pierce   Building     .      . 


Boston 


Mr.  HARRIS  S.  SHAW 

PIANO,  ORGAN.  HARMONY  and 
INTERPRETATION 

Room  417,  Huntington  Chamber! 

30  Huntington  Avenue.  Boston.  Mass. 

Tckpkoat,  Hnrk  Bay  46S4-M 


Mias    PRISCILLA   WHITE 
TEA(  HER  OF  SINGING 


610   P.ercc   Bu.ld.ng 

00PLEY  SQUARE 


BO.STON 


EUGENE     HEFFLEY 

PIANIST  and  TEAC  I  ER 
CARNEGIE  HALL  NEW  YORK 


ENRICO 

FABRIZIO 

( i.i  i.i 

French  Snoot  Lrisoni  by  Appointment 

A   ,'   It'll       l'i    V«i,<        ,sn        tirr-      I '.  . » t  - .  I . 


ALICE    BATES    RICE 

SOPRANO  SOLOIST 

TEACHER  OF  SI  NCI  NO 


Ijing   Studios 


6   Newbury  Street 


Bertha  Cushing  Child        ELIZABETH  SIEDOFF 

■  AMERICAN  PIANIST  and  AC(  OMPANI 

(  ONTRALTO 


NIST 


TEACHER  OF  SINCINC 
UNC  STUDIOS,  6  NEWBURY  STREET 


Rl.(  I  IAI.S.  Mi:  l<  Al  i.\  (  0N<  ii<T5 

Aii«Knri»r,|  rrprnmlilivr    of    1  hr    mo*l    nrxirrn    «)<-»l    in 
imrwlnlinir       I'rmir  v  .  A<K  ar«  r.)  an. I  T»«r  b»r»    f  niimi 

Mm,  6  NEWBURY  STREET.  T«L  BJ 

Kr.„Uo.r.   HOTEL  HEMENWAY.    Irl.H  H.JIM 
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Children's    Fund,    Mrs.   Robert    E.  Hines,    Chairman,    Haverhill,   Mass.; 
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Saltan 


The  wonderful,  rich  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  very  conception 
of  beauty. — Levitzki- 

It   has   that   refined   quality,   that   warm   and    luscious    tone   which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual  appeal. — A  Ida. 

The   Baldwin   Piano    has  no   peer   in   faithfully   voicing   an   artist's 
spirit. — Brown. 

I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano. — La  Forge. 

The  beautiful  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  merits  its  popularity. — A  mato. 

ng  a  Baldwin,  we  rest  assured  that  we  have  an  instrument  which 
will  meet  every  requirement. — Fanning. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  is  a  most  wonderful  help  and  support.      Nielsen, 

I  0  the  Baldwin  the  Stradivariui  of  the  I  lly  great  Pianos 

of  the  world.     I )c  Pachmarm. 

A  tone  that  blends  so  well  with  my  voice.      Sembfich. 


The  Baldwin  Piano  Company 

310  Sutter  Stmt 

1911  I 
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'  The  world  needs  music  more  when  its  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
notion  of."— JOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  weli-regulated  home.  It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that 
appeals  to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  lib 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical   instrument  oi  the  home 
instrument   that  should   be   in  every   household.      And  the   greatest 
ami'  the  STEIN  WAY,  and  cl  erished  throughout 

the  wide  world  by  all  lovers  of   j  U81C     Or.  in  the  words  of  a 

well-known  American  writer:   "Wherevei  human  heart!  arc  sad  or 
i   and  songs  arc  sung,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  keyi  respond  to 
la,  there  is  known,  n  vcred     loved    the  name 

and  fame  of  STEINWAY." 

$ue  and  prices  on  applictition 

Sola  on  com  enfeni  ; 

pi  mot  i'i I  tn  in  < 

i  iit  ./ 


STEINWAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 

Iff  MM  EAST  I4tl,  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Suhway  I  xprrst  Station!  at  thr  Doof 
lirptc\m\c<]  \>tj  thr  Forem*  tt  Dealert  Eotnnntn 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


Fradkin,  F. 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Traupe,  W. 
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COLONIAL  THEATRE       ....       HAVERHILL 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918—1919 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  14 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5,  Op.  67 

I.  Allegro  con  brio.  " 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Allegro:  Trio. 

IV.  Allegro. 


Handel    .         .         .  Recitative,  "Deeper  and  Deeper  Still,"  and  Aria, 

"Waft  her,  Angels,"  from  "Jepthah" 

Giles  Farnaby  and  anonymous  Suite  of  the  XVIth  Century 

English  composers  (Arranged  by  Henri  Rabaud) 

Maestoso.  Moderate  Allegro.  Andante.  Maestoso. 

Debussy  .         .        AzaeTs  Recitative,  "Those  joyous  airs,"  and  Aria, 

"O  time  that  is  no  more,"  from  the  Lyric  Scene, 
"The  Prodigal  Son" 

Bizet       ....         .         .         .      "Patrie,"  Dramatic  Overture 


SOLOIST 
ARTHUR  HACKETT 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  a/ter  the  symphony 

5 


e 


Byajphoni   N<'.  5,  inC  minor.  Op.  67  .    .  Ludwks  v.w  Beethoven 
(Bora  ;it  i  .  i TT« » :  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  sketched  motives  ol  the  allegro,  andante,  and  scherzo 
of   this   symphony   as   early   as    1800   and    1801.     We   know    fronj 
sketches  thai  while  he  was  at  work  on  "Fidelio"  and  tin*  pianofort 
uajor,     imii    iMiii.     I,,,  was  also  busied   with  thi 
symphony,  which  !i<*  ]>nt  aside  to  compose  the  fourth  symphony,  in 
n. 

The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  «»i'  Hei- 
ligenstadt  in  1m»7.  Dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  thb 
I     dhl  Rasumoffskr,  ii  was  published  in  April.  1809. 

1 1  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  \\"mn.  Vienna,  De- 
cember 22,  L808.  All  the  pieces  were  by  Beethoven;  the  Bymphony 
described  on  the  programme  as  "A  Bymphony  entitled  'Recollec- 
tions <»r  Life  in  the  Country,'  in  P  major,  No.  5"  {^ic)]  an  Aria. 
•■Ah.  perfido,"  sung  by  Josephine  Kilit/.ky:  Hymn  with  Latin  text 
written  in  church  style  with  chorus  and  solos;  Pianoforte  Concerto 
in  <;  major,  played  by  Beethoven;  Grand  Bymphony  in  C  minor,  No, 
i  :  Sanctus,  with  Latin  text  written  in  church  style  (from  the 
\i.  ss  in  C  major),  with  chorus  and  solos;  Fantasia  f6r  pianoforte 
solo;  Fantasia  for  pianoforte  "into  which  the  lull  orchestra  enters 
little  by  little,  and  at  the  erid  the  chorus  joins  in  the  Finale," 
thoven  played  the  pianoforte  part.  The  concert  began  at  half- 
past  ^i.\.    v\Te  know  nothing  about  the  pecuniary  result, 

Th<-  symphony  is  Bcored  ror  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  springs;  and 
in  the  last  movement  piccolo,  double-bassoon*  and  three  trombones 
are  added. 

instead  of  Inquiring  curiously  into  the  legend  Invented  by  Behind- 
i,-r.  -Mud  lor  this  reason  a  statement  to  he  doubted,"  ;i*  BUlow 
'.  thai  Beethoven  remarked  of  the  first  theme.  "So  knocks  Fate 
on  the  door!**  Instead  of  investigating  the  statement  that  the 
rhythm  <»f  this  them.-  was  suggested  by  the  note  of  a  bird,  oriole 
mr  goldfinch,     heard   during  a   walk;   instead  of  a   long  analysis, 

u  1 1 i r •  1 1   :  ti«.ii  -and  cdnfusiOU   wilhout    the  themes  and   iheir  vari 

;,,ii^  in   Dotation,     let    us   read  and   ponder  whai    Sector   Berlioa 

u  rote : — 

n,,.  most  celebrated  of  them  all.  beyond  doubt  and  peradventure, 

,  ii,,-  first,  l  think,  in  which  Beethoven  gave  the  reins  i«>  his 

'ination,  without  taking  ror  guide  or  aid  a  foreign  thought 

h,  the  fli  cond,  and  fourth,  he  more  or  less  enlarged  forma 

already   known,  and  poetized  them  with  all  the  brilliant  ami  pas 

,i,.    inspirationfl    of    his    rigorous   youth,      in    the    third,    the 

•  then  tendency,  ii  La  mm.  t.»  enlarge  the.  form,  and  the 

thougl  i  to  n  mightj  height  ;  i»>it  ii  la  Impossible  i<>  Ignore 

one  <'t  the  dh  im  to  whom  ror  a  long  time  the 

aad  raised  a  temple  In  hi-  heart.     Beethoven,  faithful 

i  j         ,.,,,  precept,  M  "fi    man*,  w  rsaU   diurna/ 

i    Homer  constantly,  and    mi   hi-   magnificent    musical   epopee, 

the   author   ..re  ••".   and    thai 

i  la  pupil,  made  11  known  n  him. 


which,  they  say,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  was  inspired 
by  a  modern  hero,  the  recollections  of  the  ancient  Iliad  play  a  part 
that  is  as  evident  as  admirably  beautiful. 

"The  symphony  in  C  minor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  to 
come  directly  and  solely  from  the  genius  of  Beethoven;  he  develops 
in  it  his  own  intimate  thought ;  his  secret  sorrows,  his  concentrated 
rage,  his  reveries  charged  with  a  dejection,  oh,  so  sad,  his  visions  at 
night,  his  bursts  of  enthusiasm — these  furnish  him  the  subject ;  and 
the  forms  of  melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  and  orchestration  are  dis- 
played as  essentially  individual  and  new  as  they  are  powerful  and 
noble. 

"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  painting  of  disordered 
sentiments  which  overthrow  a  great  soul,  a  prey \  to  despair :  not  the 
concentrated,  calm  despair  that  borrows  the  shape  of  resignation: 
not  the  dark  and  voiceless  sorrow  of  Romeo  who  learns  the  death 
of  Juliet;  but  the  terrible  rage  of  Othello  when  he  receives  from 
Iago's  mouth  the  poisonous  slanders  which  persuade  him  of  Des- 
demona's  guilt.  Now  it  is  a  frenetic  delirium  which  explodes  in 
frightful  cries ;  and  now  it  is  the  prostration  that  has  only  accents 
of  regret  and  profound  self-pity.  Hear  these  hiccups  of  the  orches- 
tra, these  dialogues  in  chords  between  wind  instruments  and  strings, 
which  come  and  go,  always  weaker  and  fainter,  like  unto  the  painful 
breathing  of  a  dying  man,  and  then  give  way  to  a  phrase  full  of 
violence,  in  which  the  orchestra  seems  to  rise  to  its  feet,  revived 
by  a  flash  of  fury :  see  this  shuddering  mass  hesitate  a  moment  and 
then  rush  headlong,  divided  in  two  burning  unisons  as  two  streams 


ingman 


oprano 


ACCOMPANIST 

Repertoire:  Arias,  Italian,  French  and  English. 
Songs  and  Ballads.    Songs  in  Costume 

Copy  of  Col.  Taylor's  letter. — Shubert  Thea- 
tre, Boston,  June  24,  1918. 
My  dear  Miss  Kingman, — The  devotion  to 
your  country  as  expressed  in  your  generous 
contribution  given  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  on 
Saturday  evening  was  sincerely  appreciated  by 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  you, 
especially  by  myself;  who  was  responsible  for 
half  the  programme.  Your  beautiful  voice 
together  with  your  charming  personality  cap- 
tivated everybody.  I  predict  for  you  a  most 
successful  future  and  shall  watch  your  career 
as  it  develops,  with  a  keen  interest. 

Very  sincerely,  CHAS.  W.  TAYLOR, 

Colonel  U.S.  Army — Cavalry. 

Management 
R.  E.  Johnston,  1451  Broadway,  N.Y. 

Residence.  24  West  59th  St.,  N.Y. 
Telephone.  Plaza  6876 


<»f  Lava;  and  then  say  if  thi  sionate  style  is  not  beyond  and 

ything  thai  had  been  produced  hitherto  in  instrumental 
music.      .  . 

"The  adagio"*  andante  con  moto-  "has  characteristics  in  com- 
mon with  the  allegretto  in  A  minor  of  the  Beventh  symphony  and 
the  slow  movement  of  the  fourth.  It  partakes  alike  of  the  me] 
choly  soberness  <>i'  the  former  ;in<l  the  touching  grace  of  the  latter. 
The  theme,  ;it  lirst  announced  by  the  united  violoncellos  ami  violas, 
with  a  simple  accompaniment  of  the  double-basses  pizzicato,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  phrase  for  wind  instruments,  which  return  constantly, 

ami    in    the   same   tonality   throughout    the   movement,    whatever   be 

the  successive  changes  of  the  first  theme.  This  persistence  of  the 
same  phrase,  represented  always  in  ;i   profoundly  sad  simplicity, 

produces    little    by    little   on    the    hearer's   sonl    an    indescribable    im- 

pression.  .  .  . 

"The  Scherzo  is  a  Btrange  composition,  its  first  measures,  which 
are  not  terrible  in  themselves,  provoke  that  inexplicable  emotion 
which  yon  feel  when  the  magnetic  gaze  of  certain  persons  is  fastened 

on  yon.  Here  everything  is  sombre,  mysterious:  the  orchestration, 
more  or  less  sinister,  springs  apparently  from  the  state  of  mind  that 

created  the  famous  scene  of  the  Blocksberg  in  Goethe's  'Faust.' 
Nuances  of  piano  ami  mezzoforte  dominate.  The  trio  is  a  double* 
bass  figure,  executed  with  the  full  force  of  the  how:  its  savage 
roughness  shakes  the  orchestra]  stamls.  ami   reminds  one  of  the 

gambols  Of  a  frolicsome  elephant.  But  the  monster  retires,  and 
Little  by   little  the   noise  of  his  mad   course  dies   away.      The  theme 

of  tin-  scherzo  reappears  in  pizzicato,    silence  is  almost  established, 

for  yon   hear  only  some  violin  tones  lightly  plucked  ami  strange 

little  duckings  of  bassoons.  .  .  .  At   last    the  strings  give  gently 

with  the  how  the  chord  <>f  A  tlai  and  doze  on  it.    <>niy  the  drums 

■•  'lie  rhythm;  light   blows  Htruck   by  sponge-headed   drum 

mark   the  dull  rhythm  amid  the  general  stagnation  of  the 

itra,    These  drum  itotes  are  ( "v ;  'lie  tonaliti  "i  the  movement 

minor:  but  iIm*  chord  pf  A  Mat  sustained  for  a  long  time  l»\  the 

other-   instruments  seems   to   Introduce  a   different    tonality,   while 

tin-  isolated  hammering  the  C  on  the  drums  tends  to  preserve  tin' 

ing  of  the  foundation   tonality.     The  ear  hesitates,     but    will 

tlii-  mystery  of  harmony  end?    and  now  the  dull  pulsations  of  the 

drui       growing  louder  and  louder,  reach  with  the  iriolins,  which 

Re  part  in  the  movement  and  with  n  change  of  harmony,  to 

the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh,  <!.  i».  D,  r.  while  the  drums 

roll  obstinately  their  tonic  C:  the  whole  orchestra,  assisted  bj  the 

tromboue*  which  have  not  yet  been  heard,  bursts  in  the  major  into 

the  theme  of  a  triumphal  march,  and  the  Finale  begins.  .  .  . 

1        cl  "  tried    however,  to  diminish  the  composer's  glory 

that  lie  employed  ordinary  means,  the  brilliance  ol  the 

!e  pom  poush   following  the  darkness  of  a  pianissimo  in 

minor;  thai   the  triumphal  march  is  without  originality,  and  that 

the  interest   warn  n  to  the  end.  w  ould  increase.     I 

■  this:  Did  i'  require  lean  genius  to  create  fl  work  like  this 

•    to  forte  and  that  from  minor  to 
,d\    und(  ratood '.'     Manj    composers   have 

•  Indlffi  I  i"  Ik. t  Infrequently  rthown  in  Mk 


wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  same  means;  and  what  result  did 
they  obtain  comparable  to  this  gigantic  chant  of  victory  in  which 
the  soul  of  the  poet-musician,  henceforth  free  from  earthly  shackles, 
terrestrial  sufferings,  seems  to  mount  radiantly  towards  heaven? 
The  first  four  measures  of  the  theme,  it  is  true,  are  not  highly 
original;  but  the  forms  of  a  fanfare  are  inherently  restricted,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  find  new  forms  without  departing 
utterly  from  the  simple,  grand,  pompous  character  which  is  be- 
coming. Beethoven  wished  only  an  entrance  of  the  fanfare  for  the 
beginning  of  his  finale,  and  he  quickly  found  in  the  rest  of  the 
movement  and  even  in  the  conclusion  of  the  chief  theme  that  lofti- 
ness and  originality  of  style  which  never  forsook  him.  And  this 
may  be  said  in  answer  to  the  reproach  of  not  having  increased  the 
interest  to  the  very  end;  music,  in  the  state  known  at  least  to  us, 
would  not  know  how  to  produce  a  more  violent  effect  than  that 
of  this  transition  from  scherzo  to  triumphal  march;  it  was  then 
impossible  to  enlarge  the  effect  afterwards. 

aTo  sustain  one's  self  at  such  a  height  is  of  itself  a  prodigious 
effort ;  yet  in  spite  of  the  breadth  of  the  developments  to  which  he 
committed  himself,  Beethoven  was  able  to  <k>  it.  But  this  equality 
from  beginning  to  end  is  enough  to  make  the  charge  of  diminished 
interest  plausible,  on  account  of  the  terrible  shock  which  the  ears 
receive  at  the  beginning;  a  shock  that,  by  exciting  nervous  emotion 
to  its  most  violent  paroxysm,  makes  the  succeeding  instant  the 
more  difficult.  In  a  long  row  of  columns  of  equal  height,  an  optical 
illusion  makes  the  most  remote  appear  the  smallest.  Perhaps  our 
weak  organization  would  accommodate  itself  to   a  more  laconic 
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Richly  as  Boston  has  repaid  the  labors  of  historians  in  various  fields,  the  relation 
of  its  early  days  to  the  beginnings  of  American  music,  as  set  forth  in  this  little 
volume,  is  of  unique  interest. 

The  struggles  of  the  art  under  Puritan  suppressive  influence,  its  gradual  but 
healthy  growth  and  relation  to  social  and  historical  events,  together  with  the 
coincident  rise  to  greatness  of  the  oldest  music-publishing  house  in  America,  are 
told  by  one  who,  himself  a  musician,  is  ancestrally  in  sympathy  with  New  Eng- 
land, and  equipped  not  only  to  collect  facts  painstakingly  but  to  collate  them 
picturesquely. 

The  book  is  richly  illustrated  with  portraits  and  reproductions  of  old  prints,  maps 
and  music,  and  it  possesses  the  important  adjunct  of  a  full  index. 
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ition,  aa  tl  Gluck's  'Notre  general  vous  rappelle.'    Then 

the  audiem  ild  qoI  have  to  grow  cold,  and  the  symphony  would 

end  ess  had  made  impossible  further  following  in  the 

steps  of  the  composer.    This  remark  bears  only  on  the  mist  <  n  scdtie 
the  work;  ii  does  not  do  away  with  the  fad  that  this  finale  In 
•  is  i  idi  and  magnificent;  verj   few  movements  can  draw  near 
without  bei  ag  by  it." 

Tl  iph  my  was  performed  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  concert 

as  earl  v  as  N  >vember  27,  l v  1 1 . 


.    Bj    "  i  >i:i:!'KK    .\v.<    DbEPEB    Stiu.."    am-    Aki\.    "Waft    l 

Angi    -."  m.    i    **-!  ki -i  ii  ah"     .     .     .     George   Frideric   Handel 
(Born  at  Halle,  Pebfaarj  23,  1685"!  <ii«-<!  in  London;  April  14,  it 

Jepthah,  oratorio  in  three  acts,  tjie  text  by  Dr.  Thomas  Morell, 
the  nin<i<-  by  George.  Frideric  ELandel,  was  brought  <>nt  at  Covent 
den  in  Lnixlmi  on  February  26,  1762.  It  was  Sanders  last 
torio.  The  score  wra*  begun  on  January  21,  1751,  and  completed 
<»ii  August  •*'.(•  <>r  the  same  year.  In  the  Boston  Public  Library  ihere 
in  ;i  facsimile  <>r  Bandel's  autograph  score,  the  last  page  of  which 
shows  the  last  few  measures  of  music  and  the  last  signature  to  a 
completed  composition  Handel  wrote  before  his  blindness  became 
complete. 

The  recitative  and  air  sung  at  this  conceit  do  not  really  belong  to* 
gether.    They  are,  however,  both  in  the  part  of  Jepthah.    The  recita- 
tive comes  near  the  close  of  the  second  act.  and  is  in  response  to 
[phis'a  announcement   of  her  readiness  to  fulfil   her  father's  vow. 
Th«-  air   (preceded  by  another  recitative)   comes  at   the  beginning 
of  the  third  act.  before  the  ceremonial  of   Iphis's  sacrifice.     Sims 
first  had  the  idea  of  putting  these  two  unconnected  numlwrs 
pthor  for  performance  a1  concerts.    Be  thia  as  it  may,  in  England 
it  has  long  been  the  custom  thus  t<»  sing  them  together.     In  Handel's 
•  •  both  are  accompanied  bj   first  ami  second  violins,  violas,  ami 
ih«-  orchestral  part  in  the  air.  however,  has  some  bare  pi; 
which  call  for  additional  accompaniments.    The  text  of  the  recitative 

;i  ml  air  is  ;i^   fol  l(  >Wfc  :  — 

i:i  <  ii  \  1 1\  i  . 

deeper  M ill.  t liy  ftnndnc«.H,  diiia.. 
!  •  i  t  fal  her'*  hlecflitig  heart .  and  check* 

It'ring  tongue. 
Oh !  lei  ni'-  whiftper  n  to  the  raging  wind  . 
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Or  howling  deserts ;  for  the  ears  of  men 
It  is  too  shocking. — Yet — have  I  not  vow'cl? 
And  can  I  think  the  great  Jehovah  sleeps, 
Like  Chernosh,  and  such  fabled  deities  ?  s 

Ah  no ;  Heaven  heard  my  thoughts,  and  wrote  them  down- 
It  must  be  so. — 'Tis  this  that  racks  my  brain, 
And  pours  into  my  breast  a  thousand  pangs, 
That  lash  me  into  madness. — Horrid  thought ! 
My  only  daughter  ! — so  dear  a  child, 
Doom'd  by  a  father! — Yes,— the  vow  is  past, 
And  Gilead  hath  triumph'd  o'er  his  foes.  , 

Therefore,  tomorrow's  dawn — I  can  no  more. 

AIR. 

Waft  her,  angels,  through  the  skies, 
Far  above  yon  azure  plain — 
Glorious  there,  like  you,  to  rise, 
There,- like  you,  forever  reign. 
Waft  her,  etc. 


Suite  of  the  XVIth  Century,  Arranged  by  Henri  Rabaud  from 
Music  Found  in  a  Virginal  Book  of  Queen  Elizabeth 

Giles  FarnaBy  and  Anonymous  English  Composers 

Mr.  Rabaud  has  arranged  three  orchestral  Suites  from  his  music 
for  the  performances  of  Lucien  Nepoty's  version  of  Shakespeare's 
comedy  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  at  the  Theatre  Antoine  in  Paris  in 
the  season  of  1916-17.  The  stage  music  itself  was  derived  from 
the  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book,  one  of  several  MS.  collections  of 
clavier  music  and  arrangements  for  the  clavier  which  were  brought 
together  in  Elizabethan  times.  This  book  was  written  at  some  time 
between  1600  and  1620.  The  earliest  mention  of  it  is  1740,  when 
the  book  belonged  to  Dr.  Pepusch.  Robert  Bremer  bought  it  in 
1762  at  the  sale  of  Pepusch's  collection  and  gave  it  to  Viscount 
Fitzwilliam,  who,  dying  in  1816,  bequeathed  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge  the  annual  interest  on  £100,000  in  money,  paintings, 
books,  engravings,  etc.  The  MS.  book,  formerly  and  erroneously 
called  "Queen  Elizabeth's,"  was  in  his  collection  of  music.  The 
contents  of  the  book  edited  by  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland  and  W.  Barclay 
Squire  were  published  in  1899.  The  volume  is  fully  discussed  by 
E.  W.  Naylor  in  "An  Elizabethan  Virginal  Book"  (London  and  New 
York,  1905). 

Mr.  Rabaud  has  orchestrated  the  Suites  for  concert  use,  using 
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instruments  that  are  not  anachronistic.  The  Third  Suite  is  scored 
for  four  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  harps,  organ,  and 
strings.  The  Suites  are  as  yet  in  manuscript,  and  the  present  per- 
formances are  the  first  of  any  one  of  the  three. 

I.  Maestoso,  B-flat  major.     Anonymous  composer. 

II.  Moderato,   E-flat   minor.     By   Giles   Farnaby.*     From   his 
"Daphne"  (Fitzwilliam  Book,  II.,  12). 

III.  Allegro.   By  Giles  Farnaby.   From  "Pawles  Wharf e"  (Fitz- 
william Book,  II.,  17). 

IV.  Andante.     Anonymous  composer.     C  major — with  middle 
section  in  C  minor. 

V.  Maestoso.    A  repetition  of  No.  I. 

Farnaby's  "Meridian  Alman"  is  used  in  Scheinpflug's  "Overture 
to  a  Comedy  of  Shakespeare." 


Recitative  and  Air  from   "The  Prodigal   Son"  :   "These   joyous 
airs/'  "O  time  that  is  no  more"     ....     Claude  Debussy 

(Born  at  Saint  Germaine-en-Laye  on  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  26,  1918.) 

Debussy  was  awarded  the  Prise  de  Rome  in  1884  for  his  lyric  scene 
"L'Enfant  Frodigue."  The  text  is  by  Edouard  Guinand.  The  can- 
tata was  performed  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  June  27,  1884 :  Rose 
Caron,  Lia;  Van  Dyck,  Azael;  Taskin,  Simeon.  It  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  America,  with  a  pianoforte  accompaniment 
for  four  hands,  at  a  concert  of  the  Fine  Arts  Society  of  Detroit, 
March  10,  1910,  at  Detroit,  Mich.  The  singers  were  Mrs.  Charles 
F.  Hammond,  "William  Lavin,  William  A.  Kerr. 

Debussy  rewrote  and  rescored  the  cantata  for  performance  at 
the  Sheffield  (Eng.)  Music  Festival  in  October,  1908. 

The  first  performance  of  the  cantata  as  an  opera  in  the  United 
States  was  at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  November  16,  1910 :  Alice 
Melsen,  Lia;  Robert  Lassalle,  Azael;  Ramon  Blanchart,  Simeon; 
Andre  Caplet  conductor. 

The  scene  of  this  cantata  is  in  a  village  near  the  Lake  of  Genes- 
areth.  "It  is  the  morning  of  a  festal  day,  and,  as  the  sun  rises, 
Lia  at  first  alone  and  afterwards  her  husband  Simeon,  mourn  their 
long-lost  prodigal  son  Azael.  Young  men  and  maidens  cross  the 
stage,  bringing  presents  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  brimming  cups  to 
them.  All  pass  in  procession  and  dance  from  the  stage.  Azael, 
having  recognized  his  brother  and  sister  in  the  train,  enters  alone, 
repentant,  half  dead,  and  soon  sinks  unconscious  to  the  ground. 
The  mother  returns,  and,  later,  the  father.  Azael  obtains  their 
forgiveness.     They  thank  God  together  for  his  restoration. 

*  Giles  Farnaby  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Truro.  He  began  the  study  of  music 
about  1580,  was  living  in  London  in  1589,  was  graduated  at  Oxford  as  Bachelor  of 
Music,  July  7,  1592.  He  was  one  of  the  ten  composers  employed  by  Thomas  Este  to 
harmonize 'tunes  for  his  Book  of  Bcalms  (1592).  In  1598  he  published  '"Canzonets  to 
four  voices  with  a  song  of  eight  parts."  He  also  contributed  harmonies  to  some  tunes  in 
Ravenscroft's  Psalter  (1621).  There  are  more  than  fifty  pieces  by  him  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Virginal  Book.  To  quote  Naylor :  "From  them  it  may  be  gathered  that  he  was  a  more 
clever  player  than  Byrd,  though  nowhere  near  Bull  in  this  respect.  In  sentiment 
and  musical  feeling  Giles  Farnaby's  music  is  comparable  with  Byrd's." 
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A    \.  !.     i  i     Irs,  iii«-  i  strains,  which  are  brought  t«>  me 

and  tlu-ii  by  the  morning  breeze,  wring  my  bear  I  and  res  my  brain.   They 
are  hah  under  the  Bwaying  boughs  I  followed  them  in  their  gentle 

mirth.    They  w  •  hanging  words  full  of  kindness.    There  was  my  brother! 

and  also  my  sister!     I  held  my  breath  thai   I  might   hear  them.    They  are 
happy  !     <  h  -  thb  i>iii<  r 

uo  more,  when  like  them  I  had  a  pure  soul :  when  the  serenity 
rengthened  my  weary  heart;  when  near  my  mother,  ecstatically 
g  my  head  on  her  breast,  I  knew  in  my  life  only  Innocence  and  happi- 
Ah.  i-y  what  wretched  madness  was  my  <"iil  surprised,  besieged,  con- 
strained to  By  from  these  Bcenes!     Prom  sundown  to  sunrise  I  have  made  my 
in  dangerous  pat!  .  Ln  dust.    Here  La  the  bench  of  stone,  the 

where  my  mother  formerly  Liked  t<>  come  with  me.     Now  1  sit 
without  strength  or  courage,  with  bleeding  feet,  with  tear-stained  f 

fain  the  haven,  but  I  shall  not  enter  Into 
Lord,  i  have  deserved  my  fate. 


Dramatic  Overture,  "Pathi!/9  *  C  Minor,  Op.  L9. 

Alexandre  C&sab  Leopold  (galled  Georges)  Bizet 

•  Born  at  Paris,  October  25,  1838 ;  died  at  Bougival,  the  nighl  of  June  2  3,  1875. 1 

At  the  beginning  of  the  musical  season  of  L873  1 1  J  ules  Pasdeloup, 
conductor  of  the  Concerts  Populaires  in  Paris,  asked  three  French, 
composers  to  wTite,  each  <>r  them,  a  symphonic  overture.    The  over- 
tures would  be*  played,  he  said,  on  successive  Sundays:     The  com- 
rs  wore  Bizet,  Massenet,  and  Ouiraud. 

Bel  WTote  the  "Patrie?1  overture,  and  it  was  performed  for  tin* 
first   time  al   a  Concert    Populaire,   February   15,   isti. 

The  following  Sunday  Massenet's  overture,  "Ph£dre,wt  was  pro- 
duced, and  on  the  third  Sunday  Ernest  Guiraud's  "Concert  Over- 
tmc."  which  w.-is  afterwards  entitled  "Artewelde." 

Bizet's  overture  ;it  once  became  popular  both  at  tiie  Concerts 
Populaires  and  at  the  Concerts  de  ['Association  Artistiqne,  con« 
ducted  by  Colonne.  ii  bas  been  said  that  after  the  first  performance 
it  was  proposed  to  give  the  overture  another  title,  from  fear  lest  the 

Vint;  Ml   Lti  country  men  ri^'ia   upon  the  Don-capltalUatlon  of  "von,"   the 

of  obtaining  a  better  translation  <»f  <;<-n.  Joffre's 
e  .  ,i    thai    what    Gen.    Joffre    wi  len    referring    i"    the 

h    he   Ii  defending    li     I.  "   the   Bnjcllsli    n 

i    "France"   or  iel i    in    U  rial.     The 

i  he  concln  li  of  I  hv  »-«*ijij.i.i ii*t  :   •  1 1 

ri    ..ui    ..(    ;i   contldtMii    i.  vhen,   an   recently,   li    i*   made   to  end 

hi  \  <•  :i:  call.      '*  "ii   1im\  e  nil  d  .    w  ell 

Ih  rather  mistaken  crltlelsm,  ii   being  apparent   that, 

.  to   bavi  merely    tranalattng 

i      brm    '/■    patriii    wnrulafit."   of    which    the   tlrae-honored 

nerland."      n  <  tc   )  <>>  >•  i:<  <  ning 

phonj  com  erl  In  Boston  on  Pebruarj    t 3, 


•     Ihr 

fcihlM  ^initylnnui  oVrliriUiaY, 

Philip   I  Wlr't   analytical   an  : 

•ri  nn  all  v  ri|    ihr 

Ifl    *  n  • 

••inr-l  \>y  »'ilr<-tiirii; 
F'Kt'  L   1  ■   iNtl'H'JNV    HAI.I. 


overture  would  not  be  played  in  Germany ;  and  that  Bizet  would  not 
allow  the  sneaking  suggestion  to  be  adopted. 

"Patrie"  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pis- 
tons,  three  trombones,  ophicleide,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  snare- 
drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harps,  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to 
Jules  Massenet. 

The  overture  begins,  Moderato,  G  minor,  4-4,  with  a  lively  theme 
X>layed  fortissimo  by  full  orchestra.  This  theme  is  developed  until 
after  some  imitative  subsidiary  work  it  is  played  in  C  major  with  full 
orchestra,  but  pianissimo.  There  are  trombone  calls  with  strokes 
on  the  bass  drum  against  a  violin  tremolo.  The  first  theme  is 
played  again  fortissimo  in  C  minor,  and  is  repeated  in  C  major, 
pianissimo  e  crescendo.  There  is  a  modulation  to  F  major,  and  violas 
and  wind  instruments  give  out  a  second  theme  fortissimo  over  count- 
erpoint in  the  violoncellos  and  double-basses.  This  theme  that  has 
the  character  of  a  folk-song  is  developed  for  a  short  time.  A  strong 
subsidiary  phrase  for  wind  instruments  is  interrupted  by  calls  of 
brass  instruments.  The  second  theme  is  resumed  fortissimo  by  the 
full  orchestra  until  there  is  a  climax,  which  ends  in  E  major.  After 
a  long  pause  a  third  theme  of  a  more  melodic  nature  than  those  pre- 
ceding, Andante  molto,  A  minor,  4-4,  is  played  piano  by  violas 
and  violoncellos  against  staccato  chords  for  the  brass  and  with 
double-basses  pizzicati.  This  melody  is  given  after  a  while  to  the 
violins  and  then  to  all  the  strings  except  the  double-basses,  while 
the  accompaniment  grows  constantly  more  elaborate.  A  fourth 
theme,  Andantino,  A  major,  3-4,  is  given  at  first  to  violas,  English 
horn,  and  clarinet,  against  arpeggios  for  muted  violins.  It  is  de- 
veloped, and  it  leads  to  a  pianissimo  return  of  the  first  theme,  now 
in  D  minor.  A  climax  brings  the  reappearance  of  the  trombone 
subsidiary,  with  the  interrupting  calls.  The  second  theme  follows, 
Moderato  maestoso,  C  major,  6-8,  in  the  strings,  cornets,  trombones, 
ophicleide,  and  harps,  while  there  are  loud  calls  on  other  wind  in- 
struments and  chromatic  passages  for  strings  and  wood-wind  be- 
tween the  phrases.  The  fourth  theme,  entering  toward  the  end  as 
a  counter-subject,  brings  the  close. 
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"The  world  needs  music  more  when  it's  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
notion  of."— JOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.  It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that 
appeal  to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  of  the  home,  l!.e 
instrument  that  should  be  in  every  household.  And  the  greatest 
among  pianos  is  the  STEINWAY,  prized  and  cherished  throughout 
the  wide  world  by  all  lovers  of  good  music.  Or.  in  the  words  of  a 
well-known  American  writer:  "V  herever  human  heart!  are  sad  or 
glad,  and  songs  are  lung,  and  Strings  vibrate,  and  keys  respond  to 
love's  caress,  there  is  known,  respected,  revered  loved—  the  name 
and  fame  of  STEINWAY." 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application 

Sold  on    innvcnicnl   pnjments 
OU  piano*    tdkrn    in    exchange 

Inspection  incited 


STEINWAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 
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Villani,  A. 
Gerhardt,  G. 
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Mueller,  F. 
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Wendler,  G. 
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Gebhardt,  W. 
Hess,  M. 
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Jaeger,  A. 


Organ. 
Snow,  A. 
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Cella,  T. 


Trumpets. 
Heim,  G. 
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OECAUSE  the  Grand  Piano  expresses  all   that  is  char- 
acteristically  fine  in  design,  in  harmony  and  rare  tonal 
quality,  this  is  the  Piano  that  every  musician  hopes  some- 
time to  own. 

Up  to  the  time  the  Hardman  5-foot  Grand  was  produced, 
two  features  were  very  often  prohibitive  to  lovers  of  Grand 
Pianos — The  Size  and  the  Price. 

It  was  a  Hardman  achievement  that  made  possible  a  grand 
piano  that  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  greatest 
number  of  people,  by  producing 

AT  MODERATE  PRICES 
$550.00  to  $850.00 

A  Grand  Piano  s.  Is  the  keynote  of  the  entire  good  taste  of 

the  furnishing  of  your  home. 

Wc  allow  you  practically  your  own  terms  of  payment — 

No  Interest      No  Insurance     No  Commissions. 


A  SMALL  SIZED  OR  AND 

5  Feet  in  length 


FORBES    &    WALLACE 

THE  ONE-PRK  E  PIANO  STORE 


CITY  AUDITORIUM       ....       SPRINGFIELD 

Twenty-fifth  Concert  in  Springfield 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  I? 
AT  3.30 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven 


.  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  5,  Op.  67 


I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Andante  con  moto. 

III.  Allegro:  Trio. 

IV.  Allegro. 


Saint-Saens 


.  "La  Jeunesse  d'Hercule"  ("The  Youth  of  Hercules"), 
Symphonic  Poem  No.  4,  Op.  50 


Rimsky-Korsakoff   . 

I.  Alborada. 

II.  Variations. 

III.  Alborada. 

IV.  Scene  and  Gypsy  Song. 
V.  Fandango  of  the  Asturias. 

(Played  without  pause) 


.     Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes,  Op.  34 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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The  Artist 


AND  THE 


Bal&iuin 


The  wonderful,  rich  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  very  conception 
of  beauty. — Levitzki. 

It   has   that   refined   quality,   that  warm   and    luscious   tone  which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual  appeal. — A  Ida. 

The   Baldwin   Piano    has  no  peer   in  faithfully   voicing   an   artist's 
spirit. — Brown. 

I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano. — La  Forge. 

The  beautiful  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  merits  its  popularity. — Amato. 

Using  a  Baldwin,  we  rest  assured  that  we  have  an  instrument  which 
will  meet  every  requirement. — Fanning. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  is  a  most  wonderful  help  and  support. — Nielsen. 

I  consider  the  Baldwin  the  Stradivarius  of  the  few  really  great  Pianos 
of  the  world. — De  Pachmann. 

A  tone  that  blends  so  well  with  my  voice. — Sembrich. 


The  Baldwin  Piano  Company 


(  IN<  INNATI 
142  W.  Fourth  StiMt 

W  YORK 

66'>  \  >/th  Avrnut 

MXANAFO 

18  N.  Pann  •  Stre* 


CHICAGO 
US  &  WUMMli  Avt. 

DENVER 

(  ftUfornia  Street 

IjOUI.SVII  LB 
521  S.  Fourth  Av«nuc 


ST.    LOUIS 
1 1 1 1  Olive  Street 

SAN   FRANCISCO 
310  Sutter  Street 

DAJJLAI 

1911  Kim  Street 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67  .     .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven  sketched  motives  of  the  allegro,  andante,  and  scherzo 
of  this  symphony  as  early  as  1800  and  1801.  We  know  from 
sketches  that  while  he  was  at  work  on  "Fidelio"  and  the  pianoforte 
concerto  in  G  major, — 1804-1806, — he  was  also  busied  with  this 
symphony,  which  he  put  aside  to  compose  the  fourth  symphony,  in 
B-flat. 

TJie  symphony  in  C  minor  was  finished  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hei- 
ligenstadt»in  1807.  Dedicated  to  the  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  the 
Count  Kasumoffsky,  it  was  published  in  April,  1809. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two /bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings;  and 
in  the  last  movement  piccolo,  double-bassoon,  and  three  trombones 
are  added. 

Instead  of  inquiring  curiously  into  the  legend  invented  by  Schind- 
ler, — "and  for  this  reason  a  statement  to  be  doubted,"  as  Billow 
said, — that  Beethoven  remarked  of  the  first  theme,  "So  knocks  Fate 
on  the  door!"*  instead  of  investigating  the  statement  that  the 
rhythm  of  this  theme  was  suggested  by  the  note  of  a  bird,— oriole 
or  goldfinch, — heard  during  a  walk;  instead  of  a  long  analysis, 
which  is  vexation  and  confusion  without  the  themes  and  their  vari- 
ants in  notation, — let  us  read  and  ponder  what  Hector  Berlioz 
wrote : — 

*  It   is   said   that  Ferdinand   Ries  was   the   author   of   this   explanation,    and   that 
Beethoven  was  grimly  sarcastic  when  Ries,  his  pupil,  made  it  known  to  him. 


mgman 


opratio 


ACCOMPANIST 

Repertoire:  Arias,  Italian,  French  and  English. 
Songs  and  Ballads.    Songs  in  Costume 

Copy  of  Col.  Taylor's  letter. — Shubert  Thea- 
tre, Boston,  June  24,  1918. 
My  dear  Miss  Kingman. — The  devotion  to 
your  country  as  expressed  in  your  generous 
contribution  given  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  on 
Saturday  evening  was  sincerely  appreciated  by 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  you, 
especially  by  myself,  who  was  responsible  for 
half  the  programme.  Your  beautiful  voice 
together  with  your  charming  personality  cap- 
tivated everybody.  I  predict  for  you  a  most 
successful  future  and  shall  watch  your  career 
as  it  develops,  with  a  keen  interest. 

Very  sincerely,  CHAS.  W.  TAYLOR, 

Colonel  U.S.  Army — Cavalry. 

Management 
R.  E.  Johnston,  1451  Broadway,  N.Y. 

Residence.  24  West  59th  St.,  N.Y. 
Telephone.  Plaza  6876 


••The  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  beyond  doubt  and  peradventure, 

80  the  liiM.   1   think,  in  which  Beethoven  gave  the  reins  to  his 

imagination,  without  taking  for  guide  or  aid  a  foreign  thought. 

In  the  first,  second,  and  fourth,  he  more  or  less  enlarged   forms 

already  known,  and  poetized  them  with  all  the  brilliant  ami  pas- 
sionate  inspirations  of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third,  the 
'Eroira.'  there  is  a  tendency,  it  is  true,  to  enlarge  the  form,  and  the 
thought  is  raised  to  a  mighty  height;  but  it  is  impossible  to  Ignore 
the  influence  of  one  of  the  divine  poets  to  whom  for  a  Long  time  the 
great  artist  had  raised  a  temple  in  Ins  heart.  Beethoven,  faithful 
to  the  Iloratian  precept,  'Nodturna  versate  mdnil,  vers&te  diurna/ 
read  Homer  constantly,  and  in  his  magnificent  musical  epopee, 
which,  they  say.  I  know  not  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  was  inspired 
by  a  modern  hero,  the  recollections  of  the  ancient  Iliad  play  a  part 
that    is   as  evident   as  admirably  beautiful. 

"The  symphony  in  C  minor,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  us  to 
come  directly  and  solely  from  the  genius  of  Beethoven;  he  develops 
in  it  his  own  intimate  thought;  his  secret  sorrows,  his,  concentrated 
rage,  his  revelries  charged  with  a  dejection,  oh,  so  sad,  his  visions  at 
Qlght,  his  bursts  of  enthusiasm — these  furnish  him  the  subject  ;  and 
the  forms  of  melody,  harmony,  rhythm,  and  orchestration  are  dis- 
played as  essentially  individual  and  new  as  they  are  powerful  and 
noble. 

"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  painting  of  disordered 
sentiments  which  overthrow  a  great  soul,  a  prey  to  despair:  not  the 
concentrated,  calm  despair  that  borrows  the  shape  of  resignation; 

im»i  the  dark  and  voiceless  sorrow  of  Romeo  who  learns  the  death 
of  Juliet;  bin  the  terrible  rage  of  Othello  when  he  receives  from 
0*8  DlOUtfa  the  poisonous  slanders  which  persuade  him  of  1  >es- 
demona's  guilt.  Now  it  is  a  frenetic  delirium  which  explodes  in 
frightful  cries;  and  now  it  is  ihe  prostration  that  has  only  accents 

of  regret  and  profound  self-pity.  Hear  those  hiccups  of  th"  oiches- 
tr;i.  these  dialogues  in  chords  between  wind  instruments  and  strings. 
which  come  and  go.  always  weaker  and  fainter,  like  unto  the  painful 
breathing  of  n  dying  man.  and  tli'u  give  way  t<>  a  phrase  full  of 
violence,  in  which  the  orchestra  seems  to  rise  to  its  feet,  revived 
by  :i   flash  of  fur\  :  see  this  shuddering  muss  hesitate  a  moment   ami 

then  rush  headlong,  di\i<le«i  in  two  burning  unisons  as  two  Bt reams 
of  i  ,u(\  then  say  if  this  passionate  style  Is  n<>t  beyond  and 

above  everything  thai  had  been  produced  hitherto  in  instrumental 
mn  sic. 

"The  adagio"  #  andante  con  moto  -has  charm -tens-tics  in  com 
imm  with  the  allegretto  in  A  minor  of  the  seventh  symphony  and 
the  ilow  movement  of  the  fourth,  it  partakes  ;  *  l  *  U  *  *  of  the  roelan 
cholj  soberness  «•!  the  rormer  and  i he  touching  grace  of  the  latter. 

The    theme.    ;it     ii|>1     ;i  li  I  iol  I  1 1  ced    b\     the    united    \  i<  1 1  -  mee  1  I « >fl    ;illi|    ViolSR, 

with  a  simple  accompaniment  of  the  double  o        fol 

..i  i,'   ;(  phrase  for  wind  instruments,  which  return  constantly, 

and   in  the  same  tonality  throughout    Mmb  movement,  whatever  be 

the  t  he  flrnl   theme.     This  persistence  of  the 

represented   alwayn   in   n   profoundly  sad  simplicity, 

•  i       •  not  infr.-fpi.  ntlj  ihown  in  bfi  i 


produces  little  by  little  on  the  hearer's  soul  an  indescribable  im- 
pression. .  .  . 

"The  Scherzo  is  a  strange  composition.  Its  first  measures,  which 
are  not  terrible  in  themselves,  provoke  that  inexplicable  emotion 
which  you  feel  when  the  magnetic  gaze  of  certain  persons  is  fastened 
on  you.  Here  everything  is  sombre,  mysterious :  the  orchestration, 
more  or  less  sinister,  springs  apparently  from  the  state  of  mind  that 
created  the  famous  scene  of  the  Blocksberg  in  Goethe's  'Faust.' 
Nuances  of  piano  and  niezzoforte  dominate.  The  trio  is  a  double- 
bass  figure,  executed  with  the  full  force  of  the  bow;  its  savage 
roughness  shakes  the  orchestral  stands,  and  reminds  one  of  the 
gambols  of  a  frolicsome '  elephant.  But  the  monster  retires,  and 
little  by  little  the  noise  of  his  mad  course  dies  away.  The  theme 
of  the  scherzo  reappears  in  pizzicato.  Silence  is  almost  established, 
for  you  hear  only  some  violin  tones  lightly  plucked  and  strange 
little  duckings  of  bassoons.  ...  At  last  the  strings  give  gently 
with  the  bow  the  chord  of  A-flat  and  doze  on  it.  Only  the  drums 
preserve  the  rhythm;  light  blows  struck  by  sponge-headed  drum- 
sticks mark  the  dull  rhythm  amid  the  general  stagnation  of  the 
orchestra.  These  drum-notes  are  C's ;  the  tonality  of  the  movement 
is  C  minor ;  but  the  chord  of  A-flat  sustained  for  a  long  time  by  the 
other  instruments  seems  to  introduce  a  different  tonality,  while 
the  isolated  hammering  the  C  on  the  drums  tends  to  preserve  the 
feeling  of  the  foundation  tonality.  The  ear  hesitates, — but  will 
this  mystery  of  harmony. end? — and  now  the  dull  pulsations  of  the 
drums,  growing  louder  and  louder,  reach  with  the  violins,  which 
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now  take  ]>;u-t  in  the  movement  and  wiili  a  change  <>f  harmony,  to 
the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh,  (i.  B,  D,  F.  while  the  drama 
roll  obstinately  their  ionic  0:  tin*  whole  orchestra,  assisted  by  the 

trombones  which  have  not   vet   lteen  heard,  bursts  in  the  major  into 

the  theme  of  a  triumphal  march,  and  the  Finale  begins^  .  :  . 

"Criticism  has  tried,  however,  to  diminish  the  composer's  glory 

by  Stating  that    he  employed  ordinary  means,  the  brilliance  of  the 

major  mode  pompously  following  the  darkness  of  a  pianissimo  in 

minor:  thai  the  triumphal  march  is  without  originality,  and  that 
the  interest  wanes  oven  to  the  end.  whereas  it  should  increase.  T 
reply  to  this:  Did.  it  require  less  genius  t<>  create  a  work  like  this 
because  the   passage    from    piano  to   forte   and    that    from   minor  to 

major  were  means  already  understood?  Many  composers  have 
wished  t<>  take  advantage  of  the  same  means;  and  what   result  did 

they  obtain  comparable  to  this  gigantic  chanl  of  victory  in  which 
the  sou]  of  the  peet-mnsieian.  henceforth  free  from  earthly  shackles, 

terrestrial  sufferings,  seems  to  mount   radiantly  towards  heaven? 

The    first    four   measures   of   the    theme,    it    is    true,    are   not    highly 

_lnal:  hot  the  forms  q|  ;i    fanfare  are  inherently  restricted,  and 

I   do  not   think   it   possible  to  find  new  forms  without  dep 

Qtterly  from  the  simple,  grand,  pompous -character  whicb 

coming.     Beethoven  wished  only  an  entrance  of  the  fa  for  the 

inning  of  his   finale,   ami   he  quicxly   found   in   the  rest   of  the 

•ni   and  even   in  the  conclusion  <  I    the  chief  theme  that    lofti- 

and  originality  of  style  which  never  forsook  him.     And  this 
may  !"•  said  in  answer  to  the  reproach  of  not  having  increased  the 

ires!    t<>  the  very  end:  music,  in  the  stale  known  at   least   1<~ 
would  not   know  bow  t<>  produce  a  more  violent  effect  than  that 
of  ilds   transition   from   scherzo  to  triumphal   march;   it   was  then 
impossible  to  enlarge  the  effect  afterwards. 

"To  Bustain  one's  self  al  Buch  a  height  is  of  itself  a  prodigious 

effort;  yet  in  spite  of  the  breadth  of  the  developments  to  which  he 

committed  himself,  Beethoven  was  aide  to  do  it.    But  tiiis  equality 

from  beginning  t"  end  is  enough  to  make  the  charge  of  diminished 

interest  plausible,  on  account  of  the  terrible  shock  which  the  ears 

ive  ;it  the  beginning;  .1  shock  that,  by  exciting  nervous  emotion 

to  it<  most   violent    paroxysm,  makes  the  succeeding  instant   the 

more  difficult,    in  a  long  row  of  columns  of  equal  height,  an  optical 

illusion  makes  tie-  most  remote  appear  the  smallest.     Perhaps  our 

anization   would   accommodate   Itself   to  ;i    more   laconic 

oration,  ;i^  that  of  Gluck'a  *Notre  general  vous  rappeiie.'    Then 

tin-  audience  would  not  have  to  grow  c<>id,  and  the  symphoin  would 

end  before  vrearinest  bad  made  impossible  further  following  in  the 

1  t.    This  remark  bean  only  on  the  mine  in  *< 
he  work;  ii  does  not  do  away  with  the  fact  that  this  finale  in 
ich  and  magnificent;  verj   lew   movements  can  draw  near 
wit  bout  I"  nsbed  l»\  It  " 

'I'll  piion\  u.i-  performed  in  Boston  at  an  Academy  coin 

as  ea  rl  Soi  omlK»r  '-'7.  1^11. 
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Symphonic  Poem  No.  4,  "The  Youth  of  Hercules,"  Op.  50. 

Camille  Saint- Saens 

(Born  in  Paris  on  October  9,  1835;  still  living  in  Paris.) 

Saint- Saens's  symphonic  poem,  "La  Jeunesse  d'Hercule,"  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  a  Chatelet  concert  in  Paris,  January  28, 
1877. 

The  full  score  of  this  composition  is  preceded  by  a  note  on  the 
fly-leaf:— 

THE   YOUTH   OF   HERCULES. 
Symphonic  Poem. 

LEGEND. 

"The  fable  relates  that  Hercules  on  his  entrance  upon  ,lif  e  saw  two 
roads  lie  open  before  him,  that  of  pleasure  and  that  of  virtue. 

"Insensible  to  the  seductions  of  Nymphs  and  Bacchantes,  the  hero 
chooses  the  path  of  struggles  and  combats,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
catches  a  glimpse  of  the  reward  of  immortality  through  the  flames 
of  the  funeral  pyre." 

The  symphonic  poem  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  a  small  bugle  in  B-flat, 
two  cornets-a-pistons,  two  trumpets,,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle,  harp,  and 
strings.    The  score  is  dedicated  to  Henri  Duparc. 

The  work  begins  with  a  short  Andante  sostenuto,  E-flat  major,  4-4. 
Muted  violins  give  out  recitative-like  phrases,  which  are  interrupted 
by  sighs  in  the  wood- wind  and  end  in  gentle  harmonies  in  the  strings 
and  wind  instruments.  A  roll  on  the  kettledrums  leads  to  an  Alle- 
gro moderato,  E-flat  major,  4-4,  in  which  the  now  unmuted  strings 
play  the  first  theme  in  full  harmony,  the  theme  of  Virtue,  which 
bears  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  preceding  violin  phrases.  This 
theme  is  developed  and  leads  to  an  expressive  subsidiary  melody, 
played  by  the  violins  over  a  syncopated  bass.  "This  melody  seems 
almost  like  a  rhythmic  variation  of  the  first  theme."  This  is  de- 
veloped until  it  runs  into  passage- work,  and  fades  away  in  soft  har- 
monies. There  is  now  a  modulation  to  D  major  with  oboe  hints  of  a 
new  theme.  This  songful  new  theme  appears  in  E  major,  sung  by 
flute  and  clarinet,  then  by  the  first  violins  over  a  tremolo  of  the 
other  strings  (muted),  and  then  against  wood- wind  triplets  and 
chords  for  the  harp.    The  horn  has  the  last  of  the  melody. 
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Allegro  in  E  major,  2-2.  The  music  of  Pleasure  begins  with  bits 
of  a  Bacchanalian  tune  played  by  flutes.  This  theme  is  developed 
at  length,  first  in  the  wood-wind,  then  in  the  strings  in  octaves 
against  trills  in  the  wood-wind,  and  then  by  a  constantly  increasing 
orchestra  until  the  climax  is  reached.  There  is  a  gradual  diminu- 
endo. Recitatives  for  strings,  horns,  and  other  wind  instruments 
lead  to  the  return  of  the  theme  of  Virtue,  Andante  sostenuto,  E-flat 
major.  This  is  developed  much  as  before,  although  the  development 
is  somewhat  more  extended.  Forcible  declamatory  passages  in 
strings  and  wind  are  followed  by  the  theme,  sung  softly,  at  first 
by  the  clarinet,  to  which  the  oboe  is  afterwards  added.  The  de- 
velopment at  last  reaches  a  stormy  climax,  when  the  second  theme 
returns  in  E  major  with  a  different  rhythm,  in  wood- wind  instru- 
ments against  harp  arpeggios  and  sustained  harmonies  in  clarinets, 
bassoons,  and  horns.  The  themes  vie  with  each  other.  The  first 
theme  triumphs  in  a  maestoso  movement,  E-flat  major,  4-4,  with 
the  full  strength  of  the  orchestra. 


CArmcE  on  Spanish  Themes,  Op.  34. 

Nicolas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakoff 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March  18,*  1844; 
died  at  Petrograd,  June  21,  1908.) 

Rimsky-Korsakoff's  "Capriccio  Espagnol"  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  Petrograd  at  a  Russian  Symphony  concert,  October 
31,  f  1887.  The  composer  conducted  The  Caprice  was  published  in 
1887,  yet  we  find  Tschaikowsky  writing  to  Rimsky-Korsakoff  in 
1886  (November  11)  :  "I  must  add  that  your  'Spanish  Caprice'  is  a 
colossal  masterpiece  of  instrumentation,  J  and  you  may  regard  your- 
self as  the  greatest  master  of  the  present  day." 

The  Caprice  was  performed  at  one  of  Anton  Seidl's  Popular  Or- 
chestral concerts  at  Brighton  Beach,  New  York,  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Orchestra  in  1891,  at  one  of  the  concerts  that  were  given  from 
June  27  to  September  7. 

The  Caprice  is  dedicated  to  the  artists  of  the  orchestra  of  the 
Imperial  Russian  Opera  House  of  Petrograd.  The  names,  begin- 
ning with  M.  Koehler  and  R.  Kaminsky,  are  given,  sixty-seven  in 
all,  on  the  title-page  of  the  score.  The  Caprice  is  scored  for  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  side-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
tambourine,  castanets,  harp,  and  strings. 

The  movements,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  composer,  are 
to  be  played  without  intervening  pauses. 

I.  Alborada.  Vivo  e  strepitoso,  A  major,  2-4.  Albora&o,  de- 
rived from  the  Spanish  word  alb  or,  whiteness,  dawn  (Latin,  all  or, 
whiteness),  means  (1)  twilight,  first  dawn  of  day;s  (2)  an  action 
fought  at  dawn  of  day;   (3)   a  morning  serenade;   (4>  a  morning 

*  This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Belai'eff,  the  Russian  publisher  of  music. 
One  or  two  music  lexicons  give  May  21. 

t  This  date,  given  on  the  title-page  of  the  score,  is  probably  according  to  the  Rus* 
sian  calendar. 

t  These  words  are  italicized  in  the  original  letter. 
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cannon  Bred  at  daybreak;  (5)  military  music  for  the  morning;  (6) 
■  species  of  musical  composition.  The  word,  here  used  as  the  term 
for  a  morning  serenade)  corresponds  t<>  the  French  aubade,  which  is 

applied   ftlSO   t<>   festival   music   at    daybreak   in   honor  of  an   army 
cer. 
This   serenade  opens  with   the  wild,  tempestuous  chief  theme, 

which   is  given  to  the  full  orchestra.     There  is  a   subsidiary  theme 

for   ilif   wood-wind    instruments.      Both    themes   are   repeated   twice 

SOlo  clarinet,  accompanied   by  horns  and   bassoons,  and  strings 

A  delicate  cadenza  for  solo  violin  brings  the  close,  pianissimo. 

II.  Variations.  Andante  con  moto,  F  major,  3*8.  The  horns 
give  out  the  theme  with  a  locking  accompaniment  for  strings.  Be- 
fore this  theme  is  ended,  the  strings  have  the  first  variation.     The 

'iid  variation,  poco  meno  mosso,  is  a  dialogue  between  English 
horn  and  horn.  The  third  variation  is  for  full  orchestra.  The 
fourth,  tempo  primo,  E  major,  organ-point  on  B,  is  for  wood-wind, 
two  horns,  and  two  'cellos,  accompanied  by  sixteenth  notes  for 
clarinet  and  violins.  The  fifth,  F  major,  is  for  full  orchestra.  A 
cadenza  for  solo  flute  brings  the  end. 

III.  Alborada.  Vivo  e  strepitoso,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  This  move 
ment  is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  transposed  to  B-flat  major  and  with 
different  instrumentation.  Clarinets  and  violins  have  now  ex- 
changed their  parts.  The  solo  that  was  originally  for  clarinet  is 
now  for  solo  violin,  and  the  cadenza  that  was  originally  for  the  solo 
violin  is  now  for  the  solo  clarinet. 

IV.  Scene   and    GtypSV    Song.      Allegretto.    D    minor,    G-8.      The 

dramatic  scene  is  a  succession  of  live  cadenzas.  The  movement 
begins  abruptly  with  a  roll  of  side-drum,  with  a  fanfare,  quasi  ca- 
denza, in  syncopated  rhythm  in  gypsy  fashion  for  horns  and  trum- 
pets. The  drum-roll  continues,  now  />/>/>',  and  the  second  cadenza, 
which  N  for  solo  violin,  introduces  the  chief  theme.  This  is  repealed 
f.v  Hate  and  elarinet.  The  third  cadenza,  freer  in  form,  is  for  flute 
over  :i   kettledrum   roll.     The  fourth,  also  free,  is  for  clarinet   over  a 

roil  of  cymbals.    The  oboe  gives  a  short  version  of  the  theme.    The 

tilth  cadenza  is  for  harp  with  triangle.     The  gypsy  song  begins  after 

:i  harp  glissando.  it  Is  attacked  savagely  by  the  violins,  and  is 
punctuated  by  trombone  snd  tubs  chords  and  with  cymbal  strokes. 

The  Cadenst  theme  enters,  fall  orches(r;i.  with  a  characteristic  figure 

of  accompaniment.    The  tw<>  themes  are  alternated]  Mid  there  is  a 

Bide  theme  for  BOlo  'Cello.     Then   the  strings,  (/nasi  gut  tar  a,  hint   at 

the  fandango  rhythm  of  tin-  hist   movement,  and  accompany  the 

now  blown  staccato  by  wood-wind  instruments.    The 

cadenzn  tic  me  la  enwrapped  in  triplets  i'<>v  Btringt  alternating  with 
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harmonics  pizz.  The  pace  grows  more  and  more  furious,  animato, 
and  leads  into  the  Finale. 

V.     Fandango  of  the  Asturias.     A  major,  3-4. 

The  origin  of  the  word  "fandango"  is  obscure.  The  larger  Span- 
ish dictionaries  question  the  derivation  from  the  Latin  fidicinare, 
to  play  upon  the  lyre  or  any  other  stringed  instrument.  Some  admit 
a  Negro  origin.  In  England  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  ball  was 
commonly  called  a  fandango.  Mrs.  Grove  says  that  the  Spanish 
word  means  "go  and  dance/'  but  she  does  not  give  any  authority 
for  her  statement.  The  dance  is  a  very  old  one;  it  was  possibly 
known  in  ancient  Rome.  Desrat  looked  urjon  it  as  a  survival  of 
Moorish  dances,  a  remembrance  of  the  voluptuous  dances  of  an- 
tiquity. "The  Fandango  of  the  theatre  differs  from  that  of  the  city 
and  the  parlor :  grace  disappears  to  make  room  for  gestures  that  are 
more  or  less  decent,  not  to  say  free,  stamped  with  a  triviality  that 
is  often  shameless."  Let  us  quote  from  Vuillier :  "  'Like  an  electric 
shock,  the  notes  of  the  Fandango  animate  all  hearts/  says  another 
writer.  'Men  and  women,  young  and  old,  acknowledge  the  power 
of  this  air  over  the  ears  and  soul  of  every  Spaniard.  The  young 
men  spring  to  their  places,  rattling  castanets,  or  imitating  their 
sound  by  snapping  their  fingers.  -The  girls  are  remarkable  for  the 
willowy  languor  and  lightness  of  their  movements,  the  voluptuous- 
ness of  their  attitudes — beating  the  exactest  time  with  tapping 
heels.  Partners  tease  and  entreat  and  pursue  each  other  by  turns. 
Suddenly  the  music  stops,  and  each  dancer  shows  his  skill  by  re- 
maining absolutely  motionless,  bounding  again  into  the  full  life  of 
the  Fandango  as  the  orchestra  strikes  up.  The  sound  of  the  guitar, 
the  violin,  the  rapid  tic-tac  of  heels  (tanconeos) ,  the  crack  of  fingers 
and  castanets,  the  supple  swaying  of  the  dancers,  fill  the  specta- 
tors with  ecstacy.7  The  music  whirls  along  in  a  rapid  triple  time. 
Spangles  glitter;  the  sharp  clank  of  ivory  and  ebony  castanets  beats 
out  the  cadence  of  strange,  throbbing,  deafening  notes — assonances 
unknown  to  music,  but  curiously  characteristic,  effective,  and  intoxi- 
cating. Amidst  the  rustle  of  silks,  smiles  gleam  over  white  teeth, 
dark  eyes  sparkle  and  droop,  and  flash  up  again  in  flame.  All  is 
flutter  and  glitter,  grace  and  animation — quivering,  sonorous,  pas- 
sionate, seductive.  Ole!  Ole!  Faces  beam  and  eyes  burn.  Ole, 
ole!    The  bolero  intoxicates,  the  Fandango  inflames." 
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The  wonderful,  rich  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  very  conception 
of  beauty. — Levitzki- 

It   has   that   refined   quality,   that   warm   and    luscious    tone   which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual  appeal. — A  Ida. 

The    Baldwin   Piano    has  no   peer   in   faithfully   voicing   an   artist's 
spirit. — Brown. 

I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano. — La  Forge. 

The  beautiful  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  merits  its  popularity. — A  mato. 

rig  a  Baldwin,  we  rest  assured  that  we  have  an  instrument  which 
will  meet  every  requirement. — Fanning. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  is  a  most  wonderful  help  and  support. — Nielsen. 

I  consider  the  Baldwin  the  Stradivarius  of  the  few  really  great  Pianos 
of  the  world  hmann. 

A  tone  that  blends  so  well  with  n  nbrich. 


The  Baldwin  Piano  Company 
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"The  world  needs  music  more  when  it's  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
notion  of."— JOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.  It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that 
appeals  to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  of  the  home,  the 
instrument  that  should  be  in  every  household.  And  the  greatest 
among  pianos  is  the  STEINWAY,  prized  and  cherished  throughout 
the  wide  world  by  all  lovers  of  good  music.  Or.  in  the  words  of  a 
well-known  American  writer:  "Wherever  human  hearts  arc  sad  or 
glad,  and  songs  arc  sung,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  keys  respond  to 
love's  caress,  there   is   known.' respected,  revered      loved— the  name 

i  fame  of  STEINWAY.'' 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application 
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'  >/</  pianos   taken   in   exchange 
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FIRST  CONCERT   - 
TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  28 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Beethoven       .  "       .     Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio. 

II.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 


Handel    . 

Chabrier 
Verdi 

Berlioz     . 


.     Air,  "Ombra  mai  fu,"  from  the  Opera  "Serse," 
Act  I.,  Scene  1 

.     Prelude  to  Act  II.  of  the  Opera  "Gwendoline" 

Aria,  "O  Don  Fatale,"  from  the  Opera  "Don  Carlos," 
Act  IV.,  Scene  6 

.         .         .     Overture,  "Le  Carnaval  Romain,"  Op.  9 


SOLOIST 
MERLE  ALCOCK  , 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 


S>>  IfPHONI  NO.  3,  l\   Ivn.AT  MAJOR,  'iOuMicA."  Op,  55. 

LUDWIG  VAX  BeSTHOVBN 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  W  tf).  LTCOi  died  at  Vienna.  March  -<;.  1827.) 
Ant<<n  Schindler  wrote  in  his  Life  of  Beethovei  tnster,  L840)  : 

"First  in  the  fall  of  L802  was  his  [Beethoven's]  mental  condition  so 
touch  bettered  thai  he  could  take  hold  afresh  of  his  Long-formulated 
and  make  some  progress:  to  pay  homage  with  a  great  instru- 
mental work  to  the  hero  of  the  time,  Napoleon.    Vet  uo1  until  I 
did  he  set  himself  seriously  to  this  gigantic  work,  which  we  now 
know  under  the  title  of  'Sinphonia  Eroica':  on  account  of  many  in- 
terruptions it  was  not  finished  until  the  following  year.  .  .  .  The 
first  idea  of  this  Bymphomy  is  said  to  have  come  from  General  Berna- 
dotte, who  was  then   French  Ambassador  at   Vienna,  ami   highly 
,.,1  Beethoven.    I  heard  this  from  many  friends  of  Beethoven. 
Count   Moritz  Lichnowsky,  who  was  often  with   Beethoven  in  the 
company  of  Bernadotte,  .  .  .  told  me  the  same  story.''    Schindler 
wrote,  with  reference  to  the  year  L823:  -The  correspondence  of 

King  of  Sweden  led  1  Vet hoveifs  memory  back  to  the  lime  when 
the  King,  then  General  Hernadot te.  Ambassador  of  the  French  Re- 
public, was  at    Vienna,  and    Beethoven  had  a   lively   recollection  of 

fad  thai  Bernadotte  indeed  firs*  awakemd  in  him  the  idea  of 
the  'Sinphonia  Br  icaJ  "' 

These  statements  are  direct.  Unfortunately,  Schindler,  in  the 
third  edition  of  his  book,  mentioned  Beethoven  as  a  visitor  at  the 
house  of  Bernadotte  in  L798,  repeated  the  statement  that  ^Bernadotte 
inspired  the  idea  of  the  symphony,  and  added :  "Not  long  afterward 

the  idea  blOSSOmed  into  a  i\i>i>i\"\  he  also  laid  stress  on  the  fact   that 

I.,  ithoven  was  a  stanch  republican;  and  cited,  in  support  of  his 
admiration  of  Napoleon,  pae  from   Beethoven's  own  copy  of 

Schleiermacher'fl  translation  of  Plato. 
Thayer  admits  that  the  thought  of  Napoleon  may  have  influenced 

tbfl  Ion,,  tad  the  contents  Of  Ihe  symphony;  that    the  composer  may 
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have  based  a  system  of  politics  on  Plato ;  "but,"  he  adds,  "Bernadotte 
had  been  long  absent  from  Vienna  before  the  Consular  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  adopted  at  Paris,  and  before  Schleiermacher's  Plato 
was  published  in  Berlin." 

The  symphony  was  composed  in  1803-04.  The  story  is  that  the 
title-page  of  the  manuscript  bore  the  word  "Buonaparte"  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page  "Luigi  van  Beethoven" ;  "and  not  a  word 
more,"  said  Ries,  who  saw  the  manuscript.  "I  was  the  first,"  also 
said  Hies,  "who  brought  him  *  the  news  that  Bonaparte  had  had 
himself  declared  Emperor,  whereat  he  broke  out  angrily:  'Then  he's 
nothing  but  an  ordinary  man !  Now  he'll  trample  on  all  the  rights 
of  men  to  serve  his  own  ambition;  he  will  put  himself  higher  than 
all  others  and  turn  out  a  tyrant  V  " 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  story  that,  when  the  death  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena  was  announced,  Beethoven  exclaimed,  "Did  I  not 
foresee  the  catastrophe  when  I  wrote  the  funeral  march  in  the 
'Eroica'?" 

The  first  performance  of  the  symphony  was  at  a  private  concert 
at  Prince  Lobkowitz's  in  December,  1 804.  The  composer  conducted, 
and  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  allegro  he  brought  the  orchestra 
to  grief,  so  that  a  fresh  start  was  made.  The  first  "performance  in 
public  was  at  a  concert  given  by  Clement  at  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien,  April  7, 1805.  The  symphony  was  announced  as  "A  new  grand 
Symphony  in  D-sharp  by  Herr  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  dedicated  to 
his  Excellence  Prince  von  Lobkowitz."  Beethoven  conducted.  Czerny 
remembered  that  some  one  shouted  from  the  gallery:  "Fd  give 
another  kreuzer  if  they  would  stop."  Beethoven's  friends  declared 
the  work  a  masterpiece.  Some  said  it  would  gain  if  it  were  shortened, 
if  there  were  more  "light,  clearness,  and  unity."  Others  found  it 
a  mixture  of  the  good,  the  grotesque,  the  tiresome. 

The  symphony  was  published  in  October,  1806.  The  title  in 
Italian  stated  that  it  was  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  man. 
And  there  was  this  note:  "Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than 
an  ordinary  symphony,  it  should  be  performed  at  the  beginning 
rather  than  at  the  end  of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an 
aria,  or  after  a  concerto.  If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the 
danger  that  it  will  not  produce  on  the  audience,  whose  attention 
will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding  pieces,  the  effect  which  the 
composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to  attain." 


18-20  MECHANIC  STREET.  Four  doors  from  Main 

A  large  stock  of  American  and  foreign  sheet  music  always  on  hand 

SCHIRMER  LIBRARY,  WOOD  AND  DITSON  EDITIONS 

Orchestral  Music  a  Specialty 

The  MATHUSHEK  PIANO,  STERLING  PIANO,  and  small 
instruments  in  great  variety 


"OlfB&A   MM    Ff."  raOM   TMK  (  M'l'KA  "Si  ■;>!•."   ACT   I..   S.knk   1. 

GhsoBoi  Prh)bric  Handil 
(Bora  at  Halle,  February  23,  1885;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1756.) 

The  opening  scene  of  this  opera  in  three  acts,  first  performed  in 
London,  April  15,  L738,  represents  ua  Bummer+house  near  a  most 
beautiful  garden,  in  the  middle  of  which  La  a  plane  tree."    Xerxes 

is  under  this  tr< 

Recitative : 

l'miMi  tenere  e  belle  < l * -1  mio  plantano  amato  per  vol  rlsplenda  ii  fato. 
Tuoni,  lamp!,  e  procelle  Don  f*o1  traggeno  mai  la  cara  pace  d6  giunga  a  pro- 
fanarvi  anstro  rapace. 

Air : 

I  >ini a*a  mai  fu 
Di  regetabile 
Cara  ed  amabile 

Soave  pin. 

Recitative: 

Tender  and  beautiful  leaves  Of  my  lpved  plane  tree,  splendid  your  destiny! 
Thunder,  the  Hgntning8  •and  tempests  aever  disturb  your  dear  peace,  nor  does 
the  irreody  southwind  join  in  violating  It 

Air: 

There  never  wtm  a  iweeter  --hade  of  a  dear  ami  lovely  plant. 

The  ;iir  Bung  by  Xerxes,  a  soprano  Of  mezzo-soprano,  is  in  F  major, 
:»1.  larghettO.  The  accompaniment  is  for  strings,  in  full  four-part 
harmony. 

The  Opera  waa  writ  ton  in  London  between  December  26,  17o7,  and 

Pebrmiry  11.  1  T.".s.  The  text,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  music,  appears 
to  have  been  taken  from  an  Italian  Opera  forty  or  fifty  years  older. 

The  charactera  in  the  opera  are  Serse,  Arsamene,  Amastre,  Romllda, 
Atalanta,  Ariodafe,  and  Blviro. 

The   air   is   now    faniilmr   through    the   preposterous   arrangement 

known  .-is  "Handel'a  Largo/1    The  arrangement  by  Joseph  lieiimes- 

berger  la  made  lor  violin  solo,  two  fiutea,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
tWO  bassoons,  ronr  horns,  tWO  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
harp,  the  usn:i  1  Strings,  and  harmonium  or  organ  ad  lih.  The  air  is 
transposed  from  F  major  to  <J  major.  Hellinesberper  made  an 
earlier  arrangement  For  violin,  harp,  pianoforte,  and  harmonium. 
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Prelude  to  Act  II.  of  "Gwendoline' 


Emmanuel  Chabrier 


(Born  at  Ambert    (Puy-de-Dome)   France,   January  18,   1841;   died  at  Paris 

September  13,  1894.) 

The  "Scene  et  Legende"  from  the  first  act  of  "Gwendoline/'  opera 
in  two  acts,  poem  by  Catulle  Mendes,  was  performed  with  Mme. 
Montalba,  soprano,  at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  Paris,  November  9, 
1884.  The  Prelude  to  act  ii.  was  performed  at  a  Lamoureux  con- 
cert in  Paris,  November  22,  1885. 

The  opera  was  produced  at  the  Monnaie;  Brussels,  April  10,  1886, 
with  Mme.  Thuringer  as  Gwendoline,  Beradi  as  Harald,  Engel  as 
Armel.  It  was  performed  at  Carlsruhe  (1889),  Munich  (1890), 
and  at  Lyons  before  it  was  produced  in  Paris  at  the  Opera,  Decem- 
ber 27,  1893,  with  Miss  Berthet,  Benaud,  and  Vaguet,  the  chief 
singers. 

The  argument  of  Mendes's  poem  is  as  follows.  Long  ago  on  the 
coast  of  Britain  there  lived  a  petty  king  whose  name  was  Armel. 
He  had  a  gentle  daughter  Gwendoline,  a  maiden  of  sixteen  years. 
There  was  peace  in  the  land.  The  men  fished.  The  women  spun 
and  looked  after  their  homes,  and  one  day,  as  they  were  a- gossiping, 
Gwendoline  told  a  dream:  that  a  Dane  had  borne  her  away  over 
the  sea*     Her  companions  laughed  at  her,  and  as  they  laughed  there 
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cry.     The  fishermen  wen  i   running  madly,  pur- 

!  by  D  itfa  Harald  at  their  head.     The  young  chief  ord 

\\n>:  :m!  over  his  treasure,  and,  as  Annel  refused,  Harald 

would  have  slain  the  old  man,  had  uot  Gwendoline  thrown  her 
body  as  a  buckler  before  her  father.  Harald  was  sorely  troubled. 
Not  knowing  that  tips  and  braided  hair  are  deadlier  than  "Are  and 
iron  and  the  wide-mouthed  wars."  he  wished  to  be  alone  with 
Gwendoline.  II"  asked  her  name;  she  told  him;  and  he  proclaimed 
his  own  in  a  tempestuous  burst,  and  then  he  told  her  solemnly  that 
once  in  battle,  when  he  was  about  to  be  summoned  to  Walhalla,  he 
in  the  sunlight  the  Valkyrie  with  her  golden  helmet;  Gwendo- 
line was  also  of  dazzling  beauty,  but  sweeter  and  more  joyous. 
Harald  helped  her  to  gather  flowers;  he  sat  by  her  spinning-wheel; 
she  hummed  a  simple  ballad;  he  Bang  of  war,  and  his  voice  was  as 
the  dash  of  swords.  "Sinig  my  song,  Harald;?  she  said,  and  he  was 
about  to  sing  it  when  Danes  and  Saxons  entered.  Annel  con- 
sented to  his  demand  fof  her  hand,  that  there  might  be  peace:  but 
Annel  consented  with  treacherous  heart,  for  it  was  his  plan  that 
the  Saxons  should  butcher  their  foes  at   the  wedding  feast.      At   the 

marriage   ceremony   the   old    man   blessed   the   couple,   and    gave 
retly  a  knife  to  the  bride,  and  he  said  to  be*:    "If  Harald  should 

pe  US,  von  BMlBt  kill  him  as  he  sleeps  in  vonr  arms."  But  Gwen- 
doline loved  Harald:  and,  when  thev  were  alone,  she  warned  him  of 
o'erhanging  danger,  and  begged  him  to  leave  the  coast.     p<>st   in 

love,  he  would  not  listen.      Suddenly  there  were  shouts  and  shrieks, 

and  ill.-  hams  called  to  Harald  for  help.    Gwendoline  put  in  his 

hand  the  knife.  One  wild  embrace,  and  he  left  he]-.  The  Danes 
f',,(1    i"    'ii«'    darkness.      Harald,    wounded,    fought    with    Annel    ami 

his  men.  Gwendoline,  who  had  escaped  from  her  chamber,  snatched 
,|"'  knife  from  Harald,  stabbed  herself,  and  in  the  burst  of  sunlight 
which  announced  the  apparition  of  the  Valkyrie  the  husband  and 
w  '••  of  a  Dighl  sang  exultingly  for  the  last  time  the  ecstatic  theme 
of  W'.ilhall.i  and  of  the  Valkyrie,  the  divine  promiser  of  the  su- 
preme paradise. 

The  Prelude  to  the  second  act  is  dreamy,  poetically  imaginative 
music,  Andante  sostenuto,  Dilat  major.  I  i.  free  in  form,  like  a  pre 
luding  Improvisation.     There  are  two  prominent  themes:  the  first 

Riven  out   ;it   oner  by  baas-clarinet   accompanied   by  the  has^ us, 

then  taken  up  by  the  oboe;  Mm-  second  given  ou^  soon  afterwards 

clarinet    The  Prelude,  which  is  short,  Is  taken  dp  with  the 

mate  working-out  of  these  two  themes,  with  occasional  hints  at 

"die    in;il  t     r. 
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These  instruments  are  called  for:  piccolo^  two  flutes,  oboe,  Eng- 
lish horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  two  harps, 
and  strings. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Prelude  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  October  13,  1894.  There  was  a  second  per- 
formance on  January  29,  1898. 


•Aria,  "O  don  faTx\le,"  from  the  Opera  "Don  Carlos,"  Act  IV., 
Scene  6  .     .     . Giuseppe  Verdi 

(Born  at  Roncole,  near  Busseto,  Parma,  Italy,  October  10,  1813;  died  at  Milan, 

January  27,  1901.) 

"Don  Carlos,"  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Joseph  Mery  and 
Camille  du  Locle,  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  on  March  11, 
1867.  The  chief  singers  were  "Marie  Sasse  (Elisabeth),  Pauline 
Gueymard-Lauters  (Princesse  Eboli),  Miss  Levielly  (Thibault), 
Fatire  (Marquis  de  Posa),  Morere  (Don  Carlos),  Obin  (Philippe  II.), 
David  (The  Grand  Inquisitor),  Castlemary  (A  Friar),  Gaspard 
(Count  de  Lerme),  Mermant  (A  Herald).  In  the  ballet  were  Miles. 
Beaugrand,  Merante,  Kibet,  Marquet,  and  Mr.  Merante.  There  were 
forty-three  performances  that  year. 

The  air,  "O  don  fatale,"  is  sung  by  the  Princess  Eboli  in  the  cabi- 
net of  the  King  at  Madrid.    The  Italian  version  is  by  A.  de  Lauzieres. 
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tie,  <»  <l"ii  cnnlcl.  die  in  ^uo  fur(»r  mi  fcce  il  cicl<».     Tu  die  ci  fai. 

ti  maledico,  a  mia  belta!    Versax  sol  |...vs.(,  n  ptanto,  spemenoo 
offrii  (l.'M-r..    u  ini(.  delitto  6  orribU  Unco  che  cancellai  mai  qo!  potro. 

'l*i  I:  ■.  0  inia  belta  ! 

( >  mia  regina  i..  t'  ImmolaJ 
ai  folia  error  <ii  qaeato  cor. 

a  in  un  Chioatro  al  iiKtmld  orniai 

PotrO  (vkir  ii  mio  dolor. 

<>  mia  regina  sola  in  un  chioatro 

Al  mondo  omaJ  potro  celar  il  mio  dolor! 

'•irl'1!  a  morte  domani,  gran  Dlo,  f<>i-x(>  amlra  !    Ah.  un  <li  mi  resta. 

la  Bpeme  m'arride,  ala  benedetto  il  deli  i<>  sal verol 

0  fatal  dower,  <>  cruel  L'ifr.  with  which  my  fate  in  anger  arrayed  inc. 
Then  that  SO  vain.  BO  proud  hast  made  me. 

I  loathe  and  curse  thee,  my  beauty  rare! 

Now  tear-  alone  (or  me  remaining, 

A  hopeleBS  life  I  must  endure. 

Ah.  so  abhorrent  my  crime,  so  staining, 

No  grief  cai)  make  my  conscience  pure 

1  loathe  and  curse  thee,  my  beauty  rare! 

O  Queen  belove  l.  I  sacrificed  thee 

To  the  revolt  of  this  wild  heart  : 
In  a  lone  cloister  from  earth  secluded 

I  may  conceal  my  guilt  apart. 

O  Ileav'n  !      And  Carlo, 

The  Bcaffiold  to-morrow, 

( ireal   <  tOd,  will  ascend  ! 
Ah.  one  day  reinaineth. 
Sweet  bope  smiles  upon  me. 

Ever  bleat  he  iieavn. 

His  life  I'll  save! 
It    may   bere  be  Bald   that    I><m   <i;isp;ir  Muni,   in   liis  "Y'ula   <le  la 

Princeaaa  de  KDboli,"  came  i<»  the  conclusion  that'the  Princess  was 

prohablj    n<>t    the    mistress    of    Philip,    nor    did    he    make    advances 

t<»  her  and  was  repnlaed.    She  favored  Feres,     it  appears  thai  she 

did    QOt    then   li:i\e   the  "fatal    gift"  of   beauty.      She   was   thirty  live 

r$  old,  blind  of  one  Bye,  the  mother  <>f  ten  children,  haughty 
and  overbearing. 

Verdi    revised    "Don   Carlos'1   from    time   to   time.      In    the  edition 
of    l^TJ   the  1i\r  :iets   weti'   ie<luee(l   to  four.      The  new   Version,   piano 

ami  voice,  was  published  in  August,  L883.    The  ftwl  performance 
of  the  new  version  ;it  La  Bcala,  Milan,  was  on  January  10,  1884, 
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when  the  singers  were  limes.  Bruschi-phiatti  and  Pasqua,  and 
Messrs.  Tamagrio,  Lherie,  Silvestri,  Navarini.  (The  first  perform- 
ance of  the  earlier  version  at  La  Bcala  was  on  March  25,  is'''s.  when 
the  tfere   limes.   Stoltz,   Dentin,  Messrs,   Fancelli,  Collini, 

Junca,  Miller.)     in  the  last  revision  Boito  assisted  in  bettering  the 

rt. 

The  statement  that  Verdi  revised  "Don  Carlos'1  for  performance 
at  the  Court  Opera  House  of  Vienna  in   L884   is  found  in  Albert 

Sell.  ••  Wrxeielmess    saint  lielier    Tonwerke    /.n     den     Drainen 

<i<iethes.  Bhakespeares,  Kleists  and  K6rners,w  page  29. 
It  is  aot  mentioned  in  the  biographies  of  Verdi  by  Pougin,  Perinello, 
and  Monaldi;  nor  is  there  any  mention    of  "Don  Carlos"  in  the  list 

performed  a;  the  Court  Theatre  of  Vienna  from  L869  to 
i.  published  in  Weltner's  "Das  Kaiserlich-KOnigljche  Hof-Opera- 
theater  in  Wien.w     h   is  safe  to  say,  then,  that  the  statement  of 
Bchaefer  is  unfounded. 

The  first  performance  in  the  tlnited  States  was  at  the  Academy 
<>t'  Mnsh-.  New  York,  on  April  ill.  is77.  Max  Maretzek  was  manager 
and  conductor.  The  east  was  as  follows:  Philip  II.,  Dal  Negro; 
Don  Carlos,  ( 'elada  :  Biarquis  de  Posa,  r>eri<>lasi ;  The  Grand  Enquisi- 
tor,  Garini;  A  Friar,  Bacelli;  Elisabeth,  Mine.  Palmiere;  Princess 

Bboli,  Ifiss  Kastelli   i  her  lirst  appearance)  ;  Tobaldo,  Miss  Persiani ; 

Berald,  Barberis. 


0  "The   Roman  C  \km\  u..""  <  >r.  !i 


Hector   Berlioz 


ii  .-it  la  Cote  Saint  Amir.'-.  December   11,    1808;   died  at   Paris,   March   ■'. 

L869.) 

Berlioz's  overture,  "Le  Carnaral  Etomain,"  originally  intended  as 
.in  Introduction  to  the  see. .mi  act  of  "Benvenuto  Cellini,'1  is  dedi 
ed  i"  Prince  do  Bohensollern  Bechingen.    It  was  performed  for 

tie-  first    time,  and   under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  at    ihe  Salle 

Sen,  Paris,  on  February  •"..  L844.    The  first  performance  in  Boston 
at  8  Philharmonic  concert,  led  by  Carl  Zerrahn,  al  the  Melodeon 
on  January  24,  L857.    The  overture  then  reminded  John  s.  Dwlght 
of  "Mi-,  i-t j  'i    <  Ihrist  mas'  si  mphom n  '. 

Th(         rture  vras  composed  In  Paris  in   L843,  shortly  after  the 
journey  In  Germany.    The  score  and  parts  were  published  In  June, 
i 
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The  chief  thematic  material  of  the  overture  was  taken  by  Berlioz 
from  his  opera,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"*  originally  in  two  acts,  li- 
bretto by  Leon  de  Wailly  and  Augusta  Barbier.  It  was  produced 
at  the  Opera,  Paris,  on  September  10,  1838.  The  cast  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Duprez ;  Giacomo  Balducci,  Derivis ; 
Fieramosca,  Massol;  le  Cardinal  Salviati,  Serda;  Francesco, 
Wartel;  Bernardino,-  Ferdinand  Prevost;  Pompeo,  Molinier;  un 
Cabaretier,  Trevaux;  Teresa,  Mme.  Dorus-Gras;  Ascanio,  Mme. 
Stolz. 

The  story  has  been  condemned  as  weak  and  foolish.     It  is  also 
wholly  fictitious. f     It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  1532  Cellini  is  in 
Rome,  called  thither  by  the  Pope.     He  falls  in  love  with  Teresa,  the 
daugliter   of   Balducci,    an   old   man,   who   favors    another   suitor, 
Fieramosca,  the  Pope's  sculptor.     Cellini  attempts  to  elope  with 
her,  and  neglects  work  on  his  Perseus,  which  he  at  last  finishes  in 
an  hour's  time,  fired  by  the  promise  of  Cardinal  Salviati  to  reward 
him  with  the  hand  of  Teresa.     It  should  also  be  said  that  Cellini 
and  his  pupils  and  friends  are  disgusted  early  in  the  opera  at  a 
paltry  sum  of  money  given  to  Cellini  by  the  Pope  through  Ascanio, 
but  only  after  he  had  promised  solemnly  to  complete  the  statue  of 
Perseus.     They  decided  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  stingy  and 
avaricious  treasurer,  Balducci,  by  impersonating  him  in  the  theatre. 
Fieramosca,  who  has  overheard  the  plot,  calls  in  the  help  of  Pompeo, 
a  bravo,  and  they  plan  to  outwit  Cellini  by  adopting  the  same 
costumes  that  he  and  his  pupil  Ascanio  %  will  wear.     The  panto- 
mime of  "King  Midas"  is  acted,  and  Balducci,  among  the  spectators, 
recognizes  in  the  king  a  caricature  of  himself.     He  advances  to  lay 
hands  on  the  actor;  Cellini  profits  by  the  confusion  to  go  towards 

*  For  a  full  and  entertaining  account  of  this  opera  and  its  first  performance,  with 
quotations  from  the  contemporaneous  criticisms,  see  Adolphe  Boschot's  "Un  Roman- 
tique   sous   Louis  Philippe,"    Chap.   VII.     (Librairie   Plon,   Paris,    1908). 

t  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  Giacopo  Balducci  at  Rome,  the  Master  of  the  Mint. 
Cellini  describes1  him  "that  traitor  of  a  master,  being  in  fact  my  enemy"  ;  but  he  had 
no  daughter  loved  by  Cellini.  The  statue  of  Perseus  was  modelled  and  cast  at  Florence 
in  1545,  after  this  visit  to  Rome,  for  the  Duke  Cosimo  de'  Medici.  Nor  does  Ascanio, 
the  apprentice,  figure  in  the  scenes  at  Florence. 

t  "Ascanio,"  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Louis  Gallet,  music  by  Camille  Saint- 
Saens,  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  March  21,  1890.  The  libretto  was  based  on 
a  play,  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  by  Meurice  and  Vacquerie  (1852).  The  operatic  cast  was 
as  follows :  Benvenuto,  Lassalle  ;  Ascanio,  Cossira ;  Frangois  I.,  Plangon  ;  Charles  V., 
Bataille  ;  Colomba,  Emma  Eames  ;  La  Duchesse  d'fitampes,  Mme.  Adiny  ;  Scozzone,  Mme. 
Bosman.  _  . 


SEVENTY  YEARS*  REPUTATION 


An  old  and  reliable  remedy  for  throat  troubles  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.    Free  from  opiates  in  any 
form.    Sold  only  in  boxes — never  in  bulk.  Prices,,  15c,  35c,  75c,  $1 .25.  at  druggists  or  by  mail 

Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  healthy  condition.  Price,  30c  at  druggists  or  by  mail 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  fie  SON.  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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.  bn1    !  ca  also  comes  ap,  and  Teresa  cannot  distin- 

ct her  Lover  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  masks.     Cellini 
stabs  Pon  peo.     Be  is  arrested,  and  the  people  arc  about  to  kill 
him,  when  the  cannon-shots  announce  thai   it   is  Ash  Wednesday, 
are  turnt  .  and  < Vllini  escap 


■   i 


tverture  begins  Allegro  assai  con  fuoco,  with  the  chief  theme, 

which  is  taken  from  the  saltarello*  danced  on  the  Piazza  Colonna  in 

ie  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act  of  the  opera.     This  theme  is 

announced  in  forte  l>y  the  violins  and  violas,  answered  1  >\  wood  wind 

ts  in  free  imitation;  ami  horns,  bassoons,  trumpel 

-  make  a  second  response  in  the  third  measure.    Then  there  is 

.1   Stfdden  silence.      ',    Ills  that  constantly  swell   lead   to  an  Andante 

enuto  in  :m  time.     The  English  horn  sings  against  a  pizzicato 

accompaniment   the  melody  of  Benvenuto  at  the  beginning  <>r  the 

in  the  first  act:    *-( )  Teresa,  nous  que  j'aime  pins  que  ma  vie, 

e  ei  bannie,  moo  ame  doit  perdre 
n   '•  "     The  violas  repeat   the  song  against  a  counter-theme  of 
lint'  ioloncellos  and  violins,  the' last-named  in  canon  of  the 

.  the  wood  wind  and  brass  instruments,  with  pulsa- 
tile instruments,  strike  up  a  dance  tune,  which  is  heard  at  first  as 
Tic  livelier,  and  chromatic  Bixfhs  in  the  wood- 

•  i  lead  to  the  Ailegro  vivace    Here  begins  the  main  body  of  the 
ure;  and  the  theme  piven  out  softly  by  the  Btringi  Is  the  tune 
sung  in  the  opera  by  a  hand  of  Cellini's  Followers,  who  are  standing 
'  little    tt  je  erected  in  the  piazza  at  the  finale  pf  the  second 
I  l  li'-i-«  to  the  edition  published  ;ii  three  acts.)     A  pan 

tomiroe  of  Kit;-  Midas  i^-  playing,  and  Balducci  ta  caricatured  by 
o    the  amateur  actors.     Teresa  cannot  distinguish  between  her 
ed  love  e  is  fighting  and  general  confusion.     Cel 

'  rested,  and  is  about  to  be  lynched,  when  three  cannon-shots 

tounce  Ash  Wednesday.     The  lights  go  out.  and  Cellini  <• 

Now  tli.--.  v.  Cellini's  fri<  is  as  rollows:    "Vencz, 

peuple  de  Rome!    Vei  tendre  du  aouveau."    The  theme 

overture  is  built  ap  out  of  fragments,  and  is  then  immediately 

loped.  constant  returns  i<>  the  theme  heard  at  the 

I  he  overture,  but  there  if  ao  formal  second  theme.    The 

dance  i  ;  ami  the  love  song  of  Benvenuto  returns 

! 
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as  a  counter-theine  for  contrapuntal  use,  first  in  the  bassoons,  then 
in  other  wind-instruments,  while  the  strings  keep  up  the  saltarello 
rhythm.  The  saltarello  comes  back,  is  again  developed,  and  pre- 
vails, with  a  theme  which  has  been  already  developed  from  it,  until 
the  end. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),, two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two 
clarinets,  four  horns,  four  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets, 
three  trombones,  cymbals,  two  tambourines,  triangle,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.  Berlioz  wished  fifteen  first  violins,  fifteen  second 
violfns,  ten  violas,  twelve  violoncellos,  and  nine  double  basses. 


WORCESTER    MUSICAL    INSTRUCTION 
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4  Haviland  Street        -  Boston 
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TEACHER  OF 

PIANO  AND  HARMONY 
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STUDIOS 
Room  528  Day  Building,  Phone,  P.  5303 
24  Hamilton  Street      Phone,  Cedar  1899 


Teacher  of  Piano  and  Organ 
"  STUDIO,  542  DAY  BUILDING 


TEACHER  of  PIANO 

ACCOMPANIST 

Studio  5 1 7  Grove  Street 

543  Day  Building  -        Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Telephone 


MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


I  mink  Arthur  Rmtell       A  RATI0NALIST  IN  MUSIC  PEDAGOGY 
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(Director  of  the  Newark  Oratorio  Society) 
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MUSICAL      INSTRUCTION 


Miss  ALICE  HUTCHINS  BAKER 

PIANIST  INSTRUCTION 

The  principles  of  Leschetizky  presented  in  a  definite  and  comprehensive  manner 
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Telephone.    Back    Bay    3180 


LESLEY   MARTIN 
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SINGERS — Suzanne  Baker  Watson,  Cora  Cross, 
Nellie  Hart,  Willette  Kershaw,  Gertrude  Hutcbeson. 
Ivy  Scott,  Marion  Stanley.  Estelle  Ward.  Mabel 
Wilbur,  Flora  /.a belle,  Edward  Foley,  George  Gilbert, 
John  Hendricks,  Andrew  Mack,  Dr.  Eugene  Walton 
Marshall,  Fiske  O'Hara,  Umbcrto  Sacchetti,  Ellis 
Rhodes.  Albert  Wallerstedt.  and  many  otheit  singen 
now  before  the  public  in  operatic  and  church  work 


THEO.  VAN  YORX 

VOICE  TRIALS  BY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY 


TENOR     . 

VOCAL  STUDIOS 
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Telephone.  Greeley    3701 
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The  wonderful,  rich  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  very  conception 
of  beauty. — Levitzki. 

It   has   that   refined   quality,   that   warm   and    luscious    tone   which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual  appeal. — A  Ida. 

The   Baldwin   Piano    has   no   peer   in   faithfully   voicing   an   artist's 
spirit. — Brown. 

I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano. — La  Forge. 

The  beautiful  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  merits  its  popularity. — A  mato. 

Lsing  a  Baldwin,  we  rest  assured  that  we  have  an  instrument  which 
will  meet  every  requirement. — Fanning. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  is  a  most  wonderful  help  and  support. — Sichcn. 

I  consider  the  Baldwin  the  Stradivarius  of  the  few  really  great  Pianos 
of  the  world. — De  Pachmann. 

A  tone  that  blends  so  well  with  my  voice. — Scmbrkh. 
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HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


WITH  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTES  BY  PHILIP  HALE 
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AT  3.15 


COPYRIGHT,  1919,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INCORPORATED 


W.  H.  BRENNAN,  Manager 
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"The  world  needs  music  more  when  its  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
notion  of."— JOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.  It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that 
appeals  to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical   instrument  of  the  home,  the 
instrument   that  should   be   in   every   household.      And  t  teft 

among  pianos  is  the  STEINWAY,  prized  and  cherished  throughout 
the  wide  world  by  all  lovers  of  good  music.  Or,  in  the  words  of  a 
well-known    American  \sriter:    "wherever  human  1  or 

glad,  and    songs    arc  Old  String!   vibrate,   and   K  pond  to 

there  is  known,  respected  revered    loved-    the  name 
and  famed  STEINWAY." 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  applicah 
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STEINWAY  &  SONS,  STEINWAY  HALL 

107  109  EAST  Mil.  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CUV 

Suhway  I  iprcM  Stations  at  the  Door 
Represented  /•</  the  Foremost  Dealers  h.oerywhere 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 
HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


Violins. 

Fradkin,  F. 

Concert-master 
Noack,  S. 

Roth,  0.                           Rissland,  K. 
Hoffmann,  J.                    Theodorowicz,  J. 

Bak,  A. 
Mahn,  F. 

Ribarsch,  A. 
Traupe,  W. 

Goldstein,  H.                   Sauvlet,  H. 
Gerardi,  A.                       Grunberg,  M. 

Tak,  E. 

Di  Natale,  J. 

Thillois,  F. 
Fiedler,  B. 

Spoor,  S.                          Goldstein,  S. 
Ringwall,  R.                      Henkle,  R. 

Gunderson,  R 
Diamond,  S. 

Deane,  C.                        Kurth,  R.                          Bryant,  M. 
Balas,  J.                         Fiedler,  G.                       Langley,  A. 

Violas. 

Barrier,  C. 
Wittmann,  F. 

Werner,  H.             v.Veen,  H.           Mager,  G. 
Berlin,  V.                Schwerley,  P.      Fiedler,  A. 

Violoncellos. 

Van  Wynbergen,  C 
Tartas,  M. 

Malkin,  J. 
Schroeder,  A. 

Miquelle,  G.            Barth,  C.             Belinski,  M. 
Nagel,  R.                Nast,  L.               Mingels,  E. 

Basses. 

Fabrizio,  E. 
Stockbridge,  C 

Villani,  A. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K.                       Seydel,  T. 
Jaeger,  A.                         Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes.                         Clarinets. 

•  Bassoons. 

Laurent,  G. 
Brooke,  A. 
DeMailly,  C. 

Longy,  G.                         Sand,  A. 
Lenom,  C.                       -  Forlani,  N. 
Stanislaus,  H.                   Vannini,  A. 

Laus,  A. 
Mueller,  E. 
Piller,  B. 

Piccolo. 

English  Horns.             Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon 

Battles,  A. 

Mueller,  F.                       Stievenard,  E. 
Speyer,  L. 

Fuhrmann,  M 

Horns. 

Horns.                       Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Gebhardt,  W. 

Jaenicke,  B.                      Heim,  G. 
Miersch,  E.                      Mann,  J. 
Hess,  M.                          Nappi,  G. 
Hubner,  E.                       Kloepfel,  L. 

Adam,  E. 
Sordillo,  F. 
Mausebach,  A 
Kenfield,  L. 

Tuba. 

Harps.                Tympani.                             Percussion. 

Mattersteig,  P. 

Holy,  A.              Neumann,  S.             Ludwig,  C. 
Cella,  T.              Gardner,  C.              Zahn,  F. 

Burkhardt,  H 

Organ. 
Snow,  A, 

Librarian. 
Rogers,  L.  J 

THE  HOME  BEAUTIFUL  CONTAINS  A 

KRAKAUER  GRAND  PIANO 
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UPRIGHTS 

Come  in  and  .hear  The  Welte 
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It  reproduces  the  j work  of  the 
world's  Greatest  Master  Pian- 
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IN  EXCHANGE 


KNUEPFER  &  DIMMOCK 
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254  ESSEX  STREET" 


SYMPHONY   HALL 

BOSTON 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

HENRI  RABAUD.  Con.r 
Remaining  Concerts  for  Season  of  1918    19,  Friday  afternoons  and  Saturday  Evenings: 

MARCH  7  and  8.  MARCH  14  and  15.  MAKi  II  28  and  ll>.  APRIL  4  and  5. 
APRIL  II  and  12.  APRIL  18  and  19.  APRIL  25  and  26,  MAY  2  and  3 

MANY   DIM  INC. IIM  II. I)  SOUOI 
Programmes  one  week  in  advance  upon  application 
Ticket*,  $1.00.  $1.30.  $2.00  and  $2.50.  at  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 
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COLONIAL  THEATRE 


LAWRENCE 


Thirty-eighth  Season,  1918-1919 

HENRI  RABAUD,  Conductor 


Franck 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  2 
AT  3.15 


PROGRAMME 


Symphony  in  D  minor 


I.     Lento;  Allegro  non  troppo. 
II.     Allegretto. 
III.     Allegro  non  troppo. 


Tschaikowsky 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  i,  B -flat  minor,  Op.  23 


I.     Andante  non  troppo  e  molto  maestoso;  Allegro  con  spirito. 
II.     Andantino  semplice;  Allegro  vivace  assai. 
III.     Allegro  con  fuoco. 


Mendelssohn   . 


I.     Nocturne. 
II.     Scherzo. 
III.     Wedding  March. 


Selections  from  the  Music  to  Shakespeare's 
"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 


SOLOIST 
RAYMOND  HAVENS 


MASON  &  HAMLIN  PIANO  USED 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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PIANOS 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

STEINERT 

JEWETT  WOODBURY 

PLAYER   PIANOS 

STEINWAY  PIANOLA 
WEBER  PIANOLA 
STECK  PIANOLA 
WHEELOCK  PIANOLA 
STROUD  PIANOLA 


VICTOR  U  SatWVICTROLAS 

Most  Complete  Stock   of  Records  in   New  F.n^ 

M.oi:^ui^i':.'v')().n:;(  !o, 

Lowell   A'Mrcii 

no  mkkkimac  9TREET 

New  England's  Largest  Musical  Instrument  House 


Symphony  in  D  minor,,  for  Orchestra    ....     Cesar  Franck 

(Born  at  Liege,  Belgium,  on  December  10,  1822;  died  at  Paris  on 

November  8,  1890.) 

This  symphony  was  produced  at  the  Conservatory,  Paris,  Feb- 
ruary 17, 1889.*  It  was  composed  in  1888  and  completed  on  August 
22  of  that  year.  It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  April  15,  1899,,  Mr. 
Gericke  conductor. 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Henri  Duparc,  is  scored  for  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-piston,  three  trom- 
bones, one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  harp,  and  strings. 

Vincent  d'Indy  in  his  Life  of  Franck  f  gives  some  particulars 
about  the  first  performance  of  the  Symphony  in  D  minor.  "The  per- 
formance was  quite  against  the  wish  of  most  members  of  the  famous 
orchestra,  and  was  only  pushed  through  thanks  to  the  benevolent 
obstinacy  of  the  conductor,  Jules  Garcin.  The  subscribers  could 
make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it,  and  the  musical  authorities  were 
much  in  the  same  position.  I  inquired  of  one  of  them — a  professor  at 
the  Conservatoire,  and  a  kind  of  factotum  on  the  committee — what 
he  thought  of  the  work.  'That,  a  symphony?'  he  replied  in  contemp- 
tuous tones.  'But,  my  dear  sir,  who  ever  heard  of  writing  for  the 
English  horn  in  a  symphony?  Just  mention  a  single  symphony  by 
Haydn  or  Beethoven  introducing  the  English  horn.  There,  well,  you 
see — your  Franck's  music  may  be  whatever  you  please,  but  it  will 
certainly  never  be  a  symphony  P  This  was  the  attitude  of  the  Con- 
servatoire in  the  year  of  grace  1889. 

"At  another  door  of  the  concert  hall,  the  composer  of  'Faust'  es- 
corted by  a  train  of  adulators,  male  and  female,  fulminated  a  kind 
of  papal  decree  to  the  effect  that  this  symphony  was  the  affirmation 

*Franck  wrote  a  symphony  for  orchestra  and  chorus,  "Psych6,"  text  by  Sicard  and 
Fourcaud,  which  was  composed  in  1887  and  produced  at  a  concert  of  the  National  So- 
ciety, March  10,  1888.  He  also  wrote  in  his  earlier  years  a  symphony,  "The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,"  after  the  manner  of  Liszt's  symphonic  poems.  The  manuscript  exists,  but 
the  work  was  never  published 

f  Translated  by  Mrs.  Newmarch. 
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of  incompetence  pushed  to  dogmatic  lengths.  For  sincerity  and  dis- 
interestedness we  must  turn  to  the  composer  himself,  when,  on  his 
return  from  the  concert,  his  whole  family  surrounded  him,  asking 
rlv  lor  news.  'Well,  were  you  satisfied  with  the  effect  on  the 
public?  Was  there  plenty  o£  applause?'  To  which  'Father  Franck,' 
thinking  only  of  his  work,  replied  with  a  beaming  countenance:  'Oh, 
it  sounded  well;  just  as  1  thought  it  would!'" 

The  following  analysis  is  based,  in  a  measure,  on  a  synopsis  pre 
pared  by  Cesar  Franck  for  the  iirst  performance  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory concert  : — 

I.  Lento.  1)  minor.  11.  There  is  first  a  slow  and  sombre  intro- 
duction, which  begins  with  the  characteristic  figure,  the  thesis  of  the 
first  theme  of  the  movement  ('cellos  and  basses).  This  phrase  is  de- 
veloped for  some  thirty  measures,  and  leads  into  the  Allegro,  or  first 
movement  proper.  Allegro  non  troppo,  D  minor,  2-2.  The  theme  is 
given  out  by  all  the  strings  and  developed  with  a  new  antithesis. 
Mr.  Apthorp  remarks  in  his  analysis  of  this  symphony:  ''It  is  notice- 
able that,  whenever  this  theme  comes  in  slow  tempo,  it  has  a  differ- 
ent antithesis  from  when  it  comes  in  rapid  tempo.  The  characteristic 
figure  (thesis)  reminds  one  a  little,  especially  by  its  rhythm  and 
general  rise  and  fall,  of  the  'Muss  cs  schif  (Must  it  be?)  theme  in 
Beethoven's  last  quartet)  in  F  major."  There  is  a  short  develop- 
ment, and  the  opening  slow  passage  returns,  now  in  F  minor,  which 
Leads  to  a  resumption  of  the  Allegro  non  troppo,  now  also  in  F 
minor.  This  leads  to  the  appearance  of  the  second  theme,  molto  can- 
tabile.  V  major,  for  the  strings,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  a  third 
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theme  of  a  highly  energetic  nature,  which  is  much  used  in  the  ensu- 
ing development,  and  also  reappears  in  the  Finale.  The  free  fan- 
tasia is  long  and  elaborate.  Then  there  is  a  return  of  the  theme  of 
the  introduction,  which  is  now  given  out  fortissimo  and  in  canonic 
imitation  between  the  bass  (trombones,  tuba,  and  basses)  and  a 
middle  voice  (trumpets  and  cornets)  against  full  harmony  in  the 
rest  of  the  orchestra.  The  theme  of  the  Allegro  non  troppo  is  re- 
sumed, and  leads  to  the  end  of  the  first  movement. 

II.  Allegretto,  B-flat  minor,  3-4.  The  movement  begins  with 
pizzicato  chords  for  the  string  orchestra  and  harp.  The  theme,  of  a 
gentle  and  melancholy  character,  is  sung  by  the  English  horn.  The 
first  period  is  completed  by  clarinet,  horn,  and  flute.  The  violins 
then  announce  a  second  theme,  dolce  cantabile,  in  B-flat  major.  The 
English  horn  and  other  wind  instruments  take  up  fragments  of  the 
first  motive,  in  B-flat  minor.  Now  comes  a  new  part,  which  the  com- 
poser himself  characterizes  as  a  scherzo.  The  theme,  of  lively 
nature,  but  pianissimo,  is  given  to  the  first  violins.  Clarinets  intone 
a  theme  against  the  restless  figuration  of  the  violins,  and  this  is 
developed  with  various  modulations  until  the  opening  theme  returns, 
first  in  G  minor,  then  in  C  minor.  Then  the  whole  opening  section, 
announced  by  the  English  horn,  is  combined  with  the  chief  theme  of 
the  scherzo,  given  to  the  violins. 

III.  Finale :  Allegro  non  troppo,  2-2.  After  a  few  energetic  in- 
troductory measures  the  chief  theme  appears,  dolce  cantabile,  in 
violoncellos  and  bassoons.  After  the  first  period  of  nearly  sixty 
measures,  a  phrase  in  B  major,  announced  by  the  brass,  is  answered 
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by  the  strings.  A  more  sombre  motive  follows  in  violoncellos  and 
liasst's.  The  opening  theme  of  the  second  movement  now  reappears 
i  English  hornt.  accompanied  by  a  figure  in  triplets.  The  composer 
gives  this  description  <>f  the  remainder  of  the  movement:  Develop- 
ment of  the  themes  of  the  Finale.  A  marked  retard  in  the  tempo.  A 
fragment  of  the  opening  theme  of  the  second  movement  alternates 
with  fragments  of  the  sombre  third  theme  of  the  Finale.  Resump- 
tion of  the  original  tempo,  with  a  great  crescendo,  which  ends  in  a 
elimax. — the  restatement  of  the  opening  D  major  theme  witli  all  pos- 
sible sonority.  The  chief  theme  of  the  second  movement  returns,  also 
with  great  sonority.  The  volume  of  tone  subsides,  and  the  third 
theme  of  the  first  movement  reappears.  This  leads  to  a  coda,  con- 
st ructed  from  the  chief  themes  of  the  first  movement  in  conjunction 
with  the  opening  theme  of  the  Finale. 


Raymond  Havens  was  born  in  Providence,  K.I.,  April  30,  1891. 
He  began  the  study  of  the  piano  at  the  age  of  six.    in  L905  he  gave 

his  lirM   recital  in  Boston.     He  made  Ins  debut  in  Chicago  in   L913; 
in  New  fork  in  1917.     He  went  to  Europe  and  began  a  course  of 

siudy   in    Berlin   in    1IM-1.  but   the  war  interrupted  his  studies. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Havens  Trio,  a  chamber  music  organiza- 
tion consisting  of  Raymond  Havens,  pianist,  Sylvain  Noack,  violin- 
ist (assistant  concertniaster  <>f  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra), 
and   Alwin  Schroeder.  cellist    (of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestral. 
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Copy   of    Col.  Taylor '•  letter. —  Shiibert  Thea- 
tre BottOn.  June  24.   1918. 
My  dear  Mitt   Kingman. — The  devotion  to 
your   country    as  expressed   in    your    generous 
contribution  given  at   the    Snubfl    I  hratre  on 
Saturday  evening  was  sincerely  appreciated  by 
•U  who  nad    the   privilege  of   listening  I 
•apaciallv  by  myself,  who  win    responsible    for 
half    the    programme.       'lour    beautiful    voice 
together  with  your   charming    personality  cap- 
tivated everybody.     I    predict    for  you  a  moat 
if ul  futurt  and   shall   watch   your  career 
as  it  dcvehipa.  with  a  keen  interest. 

Ve,v  aincarvly,  <  HA  ^   W.  TAYLOR. 

(  oloftW  I  '  S.  Army      Cavalry. 

Management 
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Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  1,  in  B-flat  minor,  Op.  23. 

Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  Petrograd,  November  6,  1893.) 

The  first  performance  of  the  concerto  in  Russia  was  by  Kross  at  a 
concert  of  the  Russian  Musical  Society,  Petrograd,  November  1, 
1875.  The  first  performance  in  Moscow  was  November  21,  1875, 
when  Serg  Taneieff,*  the  favorite  pupil  of  Nicholas  Rubinstein  and 
Tschaikowsky,  was  the  pianist. 

Modest  Tschaikowsky  says  nothing  about  the  first  performance  in 
Boston,  but  he  quotes  from  a  letter  written  by  his  brother  to 
Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  dated  Moscow,  November  12,  1875,  in  which 
Peter  mentions  the  receipt  a  few  days  before  of  a  lot  of  clippings 
from  American  newspapers  sent  by  Bulow.  "The  Americans  think," 
wrote  Peter,  "that  the  first  movement  of  my  concerto  'suffers  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  a  central  idea,'  .  .  .  and  in  the  Finale 
this  reviewer  has  found  'syncopation  in  trills,  spasmodic  pauses  in 
the  theme,  and  disturbing  octave-passages  V  Think  what  healthy  ap- 
petites these  Americans  must  have ;  each  time  Billow  was'  obliged  to 
repeat  the  whole  Finale  of  my  concerto !  Nothing  like  this  happens 
in  our  country!" 

Modest  tells  us  that  the  chief  theme  of  the  first  allegro  is  a  tune 
that  his  brother  heard  sung  by  a  blind  beggar  at  Kamenka,f  and 

*  Tanel'eff's  Symphony  in  C,  No.  I,  and  overture  to  "The  Oresteia"  have  been  played 
in  Boston  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

f  Tschaikowsky  wrote  from  Brailow  to  Mrs.  von  Meek  (May  21,  1879)  :  "I  have 
just  been  in  the  abbey  church.  A  crowd  had  gathered  in  the  church  as  well  as  in  the 
courtyard.  I  heard  the  'lyre-song'  of  the  blind  ;  it  is  so  called  on  account  of  the  ac- 
companying instrument,  the  lyre,  which,  by  the  way,  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
classic  instrument.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  Little  Russia  all  blind  singers  sing  the 
same  tune  with  the  same  refrain.  I  used  a  portion  of  this  refrain  in  the  first  movement 
of  my  pianoforte  concerto.  Tschaikowsky  gives  the  tune  in  notation.  The  lyre  of 
Little  Russia  is  an  instrument  of  three  strings,  and  is  not  unlike  the  instrument  known 
formerly  in  Italy  as  the  lyra  tedesca  or  lyra  rustica." 
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that  the  irresistibly  gay  tune  introduced  in  the  lively  episode  of  the 
second  movement  is  that  of  a  French  song,  "II  faut  s'amuser,  danser, 
et  rire,"  "which  brother  Anatol  and  I  in  the  early  seventies  used  con- 
tinually to  troll,  and  hum,  and  whistle  in  memory  of  a  bewitching 
singer."  This  last  tune  bears  a  grotesque  resemblance  in  notation, 
rhythm,  and  general  character  to  that  of  "The  Irish  Christening  at 
Tipperary,"*  by  Dan  Maguinnis,  once  a  favorite  comedian  at  the 
*  Boston  Theatre. 

The  first  movement  begins  with  a  long  introduction,  Andante  non 
troppo  e  molto  maestoso,  3-4,  which  is  based  and  developed  on  its 
own  peculiar  theme.  After  a  short  prelude  in  B-flat  minor  by  full 
orchestra  there  is  modulation  to  D-flat  major.  The  stately  theme  is 
sung  by  first  violins  and  violoncellos  in  octaves ;  wood- wind  and  horns 
furnish  a  background,  and  full  chords  are  swept  by  the  pianist.  The 
pianoforte  repeats  and  varies  the  tfyeme,  which  leads  to  a  cadenza; 
and  after  a  series  of  imitations  between  pianoforte  and  orchestra 
the  great  theme  is  proclaimed  by  all  the  violins,  violas,  and  violon- 
cellos in  double  octaves.  There  is  a  short  coda.  Harmonies  in  the 
brass  lead  to  the  key  of  B-flat  minor  and  the  main  body  of  the  first 
movement,  Allegro  con  spirito,  4-4.  The  chief  theme  is  the  beggar 
tune  above  mentioned,  a  tune  in  neryous  rhythm,  given  out  by  the 
pianoforte.  The  rhythmic  movement  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue 
between  solo  instrument  and  orchestra  is  hurried  into  sixteenths. 
Then  follows  an  episode  with  the  second  theme,  an  expressive  melody 
announced  by  wood-wind  and  horns.  A  subsidiary  and  sensuous 
theme  in  A-flat  major  is  whispered  by  the  muted  strings.  The  second 
theme  is  developed  and  led  to  a  mighty  conclusion  in  O  minor.  The 
sensuous  theme  reappears,  is  developed  at  length,  and  there  is  a 
return  to  the  beggar  melody.  In  the  free  fantasia  the  second  theme 
is  worked  out  at  length  to  a  powerful  climax.  The  pianoforte  attacks 
a  formidable  cadenza  on  figures  from  this  theme.  The  sensuous, 
caressing  melody  reappears  near  the  end,  and  swells  to  fortissimo. 

The  second  movement,  Andantino  semplice,  D-flat  major,  6-8,  is  a 
combination  of  slow  movement  and  scherzo.  The  first  theme  is  a 
lullaby,  sung  by  the  flute  and  repeated  by  the  pianoforte.  The  sec- 
ond theme,  chiefly  in  D  major,  is  of  a  curious  pastoral  nature,  and 
is  given  out  by  oboe,  clarinets,  bassoons.  The  first  theme  returns  in 
the  violoncellos.  The  second  part  of  the  movement  is  of  scherzo 
character.  Violas  and  violoncellos  play  the  French  "chanson." 
After  a  cadenza  of  the  pianoforte  the  lullaby  melody  returns  in 
D-flat  major  and  is  developed. 

The  Finale:    Allegro  con  fuoco,  B-flat  minor,  3-4,  is  a  rondo  on 
three  themes.     After  four  measures  of  orchestral  introduction  the, 
pianoforte  announces  the  chief  melody,  a  wild  and  characteristic 
Slav  dance.     The  second  theme  is  also  exceedingly  characteristic. 
After  the  exposition  by  the  orchestra  it  is  developed  for  a  short 

*  The  air  is  first  heard  with  the  words  : — 

,  'Twas  down  in  that  place  Tipperary, 

Where  they're  so  airy  and  so  contrary, 
They  cut  up  the  devil's  figary, 
When  they  christened  my  beautiful  boy. 
In  the  corner  the  piper  sat  winkin' 
And  a-blinkin'  and  a-thinkin', 
And  a  noggin  of  punch  he  was  drinkin' 
And  wishin'  the  parents  great  joy. 

13 


time,  and  suddenly  the  third  theme  (violins)  enters.  Alter  develop- 
ment according  to  the  rules  of  the  rondo,  the  tempo  is  changed  to 
allegro  vivo,  and  a  coda  on  the  first  theme  brings  the  end. 

The  orchestral  pari  of  the  concerto  is  scored  tor  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  lour  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  and  strings. 


Selections-  Nottprno,  Scherzo — fko.m  thh  itysic  ro  "A  Mjdsum- 

Mil:  X  mi  it's  Hkka.m."  Or.  111. 

I'ki.ix  M[endelssohn-Bartholdt 
(Born  at  Hamburg,  February  ."'..  1800;  died  at  LeLpgie,  November  4,  1^47.) 

in  1843  bling  Frederick  William  the  Fourth  <>i*  Prussia  wished 

Mendelssohn   to  compose  music  for  the  plays.  ffAntigOne,"  "A   Mid- 
summer  Night's    Dream,"   "Athalie."   which   should    he   produced    in 

September.     During  March  and  April  of  that  year  Mendelssohn, 

who    had    written    the    overture    in    L826,    composed    the    additional 

music  for  Shakespeare's  play.    Tieck  bad  divided  the  play  into  three 
acts,  and   had   said   nothing  to  the  composer  about    the  change. 

Mendelssohn   bad   composed   with   reference  to   the  Original   division. 

The  first  performance  was  in  the  Royal  Theatre  in  the  New  Palace, 
Potsdam,  October  n.  1848,  on  the  eve  of  the  festival  of  the  king's 
birthday.  Mendelssohn  conducted.  The  play  was  performed  at  the 
il  Theatre,  Berlin,  on  October  is.  1843,  ami  the  two  following 
nights  tinder  Mendelssohn's  direction.  At  the  first  performance  the 
<;ivi  was  as  follows :  Theseus,  Rott;  Lysander,  Devrient;  Demetrius, 
Grna;  Bquens,  Schneider:  Bchnock,  Ruthling;  Zettel  (Bottom), 
Gern;  Plaut,  Kroger;  Bchnauz,  Weiss:  Bchlucker,  VViehl;  Bippolita, 
Kme.  Werner;  Hermia,  Miss  Btich;  Helena.  Miss  Schulz;  Oberon, 
Mi--  A 1 1 lt .  \ on  Bagn;  Titania,  Marie  Freitag;  Puck,  Biiss  GharL  von 

_n.      The   play    puzzled,   and    highly    respectable   persons  declared 

ii  to  be  \  ii Igfi  I-,  hut  i  he  music  pleased. 
The  first    performance  in  concert    was  in   the   Hanover  Square 

ii-.    London,    M;i\    27,    1844,   ;it    the   tilth   concert    of   the    Philhar 

moiiie  Society.     Mendelssohn   led   from   manuscript.     The  solo  so 

HlSfl   Rainfortfa  and    Mtfsi   A.    Williams.     The  first    con 

cert  performance  with  spoken  i<-\i  was  art  Munster,  Bffty  24,  L851,  at 
cert  of  the  Cecilia  Society  led  by  Karl  Midler. 

Tin  published    in   June,    lslv:    the  orchestral    parts    in 

August  of  thai  year.    The  first  edition  for  pianoforte  was  published 
September,   1844. 
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Mendelssohn's  music  to  the  play  consists  of  thirteen  numbers :  I. 
Overture;  II.  Scherzo,  Entr'acte  after  Act  I.;  III.  Fairy  March  in 
Act  II. ;  IV.  "You  spotted  snakes,"  for  two  sopranos  and  chorus,  in 
Act  II. ;  V.  Melodrama  in  Act  II. ;  VI.  Intermezzo,  Entr'acte  after 
Act  II.;  VII.  Melodrama  in  Act  III.;  VIII.  JSFotturno,  Entr'acte 
after  Act  III.;  IX.  Andante  in  Act  IV.;  X.  Wedding  March  after 
the  close  of  Act  IV. ;  XI.  Allegro  Commodo  and  Marcia  Funebre  in 
Act.  V. ;  XII.  Bergomask  Dance  in  Act  V. ;  XIII.  Finale  to  Act  V. 
Many  of  the  themes  in  these  numbers  were  taken  from  the  overture. 

Notturno.  This  is  an  entr'acte  between  Acts  III.  and  IV.  An- 
dante tranquillo,  E  major,  3-4.  It  is  a  commentary  on  the  sleep  of 
the  two  pairs  of  lovers  in  the  wood  at  the  close  of  the  third  act.  A 
melodious  part  song  is  sung  by  horns  and  bassoons  with  melody 
in  the  first  horn;  a  middle  voice  is  now  and  then  doubled  by  a 
clarinet.  There  is  a  simple  bass  of  violoncellos  and  double-basses. 
There  is  a  more  agitated  middle  part,  developed  by  the  strings  and 
wind.  The  first  melody  returns  as  before,  but  now  there  are  eight- 
note  triplets  in  the  strings  and  even  eighth  notes  in  the  higher 
wood-wind.  There  is  a  short  coda.  The  nocturne  is  scored  for  two 
flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  and  the 
usual  strings. 

Scherzo.  The  scherzo  (entr'acte  between  Acts  I.  and  II.)  is  an 
Allegro  vivace  in  G  minor,  3-8.  "Presumably  Mendelssohn  intended 
it  as  a  purely  musical  reflection  of  the  scene  in  Quince's  house — the 
first  meeting  to  discuss  the  play  to  be  given  by  the  workmen  at  the 
wedding — with  which  the  first  act  ends.  Indeed  there  is  a  passing 
allusion  to  Nick  Bottom's  bray  in  it.  But  the  general  character  of 
the  music  is  light  and  fairy-like,  with  nothing  of  the  grotesque 
about  it."  The  scherzo  presents  an  elaborate  development  of  two 
themes  that  are  not  sharply  contrasted.  The  first  theme  has  a 
subsidiary.  The  scherzo  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and 
strings.  The  score  of  the  whole  work  is  dedicated  to  Heinrich 
Conrad  Schleinitz.* 

*  Schleinitz  (1802-81)  was  a  counsellor  of  justice  (in  England  king's  counsel)  and' 
one  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Gewandhaus  at  Leipsic.  After  Mendelssohn's  death 
he  was  director  q>l  the  Leipsic  Conservatory.  Moscheles  says  in  his  diary  that  Schleinitz 
had  "a  lovely  tenor  voice."  ' 
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"The  world  needs  music  more  when  it's  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
notion  of."—  JOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.  It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  tin- 
family.  It  is  the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all,  that 
appeals  to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  life. 

I  he  PIANO  is  the  universal  musical  instrument  of  the  home,  the 
instrument  that  should  he  in  every  household.  And  the  greatest 
among  pianos  is  the   STEINWAY,    prized   and  cherished  throughout 

the  wide  world  by  all  lovers  of  good  music.    Or,  in  the  words  of  i 
well-known   American  writer:   "Wherever  human  hearts  arc-  lad  or 

f;lad.  and    songs    arc    sung,  and  strings    Vibrate,    and   keyi  respond  to 
ov<  .  there    It    known,   respected,  revered      loved—  the  name 

mdfameoi  STEINWAY." 
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fhe  wonderful,  rich  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  very  conception 
of  beauty. — Levitzki- 

It   has   that   refined   quality,   that   warm   and    luscious   tone   which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual  appeal. — A  Ida. 

The    Baldwin   Piano    has  no   peer   in   faithfully   voicing   an   artist's 
spirit. — Brown. 

I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano. — La  Forge. 

The  beautiful  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  merits  its  popularity. — Amato. 

Using  a  Baldwin,  we  rest  assured  that  we  have  an  instrument  which 
will  meet  every  requirement. — Fanning. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  is  a  most  wonderful  help  and  support. — Xiclscn. 

I  consider  the  Baldwin  the  Stradivarius  of  the  few  really  groat  Pianoi 
of  the  world. — De  Pachmann. 

A  tone  that  blends  so  well  with  my  voice. — Scmbrich. 


The  Baldwin  Piano  Company 
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PROGRAMME 


Beethoven       .         .     Overture  to  Collin's  Tragedy,  "Coriolanus,"  Op.  62 


Franck 


I.    Lento:  Allegro  non  troppo. 
II.     Allegretto. 
III.     Allegro  non  troppo. 


Symphony  in  D  minor 


Saint-Saens 


Rimsky-Korsakoff 


'La  Jeunesse  d'Hercule"  ("The  Youth  of  Hercules"), 
Symphonic  Poem  No.  4,  Op.  50 

.         .         .         .  "Sadko,"  a  Tone  Picture,  Op.  5 


Chabrier 


Espana,"  Rhapsody  for  Orchestra 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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OVKKTIRK  TO  "CORIOLANUS/'  Op.  62       .       .       .       LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 

«  Born  at  Bonn,  December  10  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1S27.) 

The  original  manuscript  of  the  overture  bears  this  inscription: 
"Overtura  (sum  Trauerspiel  Coriolan)  composta  da  L.  v.  Beethoven, 
1^"7."  The  words  in  parentheses  are  crossed  out.  The  overture 
pras  published  in  1808:  "Ouverture  de  Coriolan,  Tragedie  de  M.  de 
(Ollin.  etc,  composes  et  dediee  a.  Monsieur  de  Collin,  etc." 

The  tragedy  by  Heinrich  Joseph  von  Collin*  was  produced  Novem- 
ber 24,  L802,  with  entr'actes  arranged  from  Mozart's  music  to 
"Idomeneo"  by  the  Abb6  Stadler.  It  was  afterwards  revived  with 
Lange  as  the  hero  and  played  often  until  March  3,  1805.  From  that 
date  to  the  end  of  October,  1S09,  there  was  only  one  performance  of 
the  tragedy,  and  that  was  on  April  24,  1S07. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

It  is  in  one  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  in  C  minor,  11.  as 
written,  alia  breve  as  played.  It  begins  with  a  succession  of  three 
long-held  fortissimo  C's  in  the  strings,  each  one  of  which  is  followed 
by  a  resounding  chord  in  the  full  orchestra.  The  agitated  first 
theme  in  C  minor  soon  gives  place  to  the  second  lyrically  passionate 
theme  in  E-flat  major.  The  development  of  this  theme  is  also  short. 
The  free  fantasia  is  practically  passage-work  on  the  conclusion 
(heme.  The  tendency  to  shorten  the4  academic  sonata  form  is  seen 
also  in  the  third  part,  or  recapitulation.  The  first  theme  returns  in 
I"  minor  with  curtailed  development.  The  second  theme  is  now  in 
C  major.  The  coda  begins  with  this  theme;  passage-work  follows; 
there  Lb  a  repel  it  ion  of  the  C's  and  the  chords  of  the  beginning;  and 
the  purely  dramatic  close  in  0  minor  may  be  BUggestive  of  the  hero's 
deal  h. 

Wagner  believed  the  overture  to  be  a  tone  picture  of  the  scene 
in  the  Vblscian  camp,  before  the  gates  of  Boose,  between  Coriolanus, 
Volumnia,  and  Virgilia,  ending  with  the  death  of  the  hero. 

Engo  Wnir  insisted  in  one  of  his  contributions  to  the  Vienna 
press  (December  L3,  L885)  that  audiences  should  applaud  only 
where  applause  is  appropriate,-— "after  vociferous  endings,  after 

Of  B    lively,   festive,   warlike,   hemic   character,   I  mi  t    not    alter 

h  .i  work  .     r  •  !ho\<'ii's  'Coriolanus.' '     lie  portrays  the  avei  ige 

_■  the  performance  of  the  overture,  who  sees  with  Rtaring 

-  in  a  m:iL:ic  looking-glass,  the  mighty  shade  of  Coriolanus 

OWly    by    him;    (ears    fall    from    the    hearer's    eyes,    hie    heart 
thi"  breath  stops,  he  ifl  as  one  In  a  cataleptic  trance;  but,  as 

tool  I    note  Ifl  Bounded,  he  is  again  jovially  disposed, 

be  chatten  and  <  criticises  and  applauds.  And  Wolf  cries  out: 
i  have  not  looked  in  the  magic  glass:  yon  bave  Been  nothing, 
d  nothing,  fell  nothing,  understood  nothing  nothing,  nothing, 
I  ntely  no1  bin 
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Symphony  in  D  minor,  for  Orchestra 


Cesar  Franck 


(Born  at  Liege,  Belgium,  on  December  10,  1822;  died  at  Paris  on 

November  8,  1890.) 

This  symphony  was  produced  at  the  Conservatory,  Paris,  Feb- 
ruary 17, 1889.*  It  was  composed  in  1888  and  completed  on  August 
22  of  that  year.  It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  April  15,  1899,  Mr. 
Gericke  conductor. 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Henri  Duparc,  is  scored  for  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-piston,  three  trom- 
bones, one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  harp,  and  strings. 

Vincent  d'Indy  in  his  Life  of  Franck  f  gives  some  particulars 
about  the  first  performance  of  the  Symphony  in  D  minor.  "The  per- 
formance was  quite  against  the  wish  of  most  members  of  the  famous 
orchestra,  and  was  only  pushed  through  thanks  to  the  benevolent 
obstinacy  of  the  conductor,  Jules  Garcin.  The  subscribers  could 
make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it,  and  the  musical  authorities  were 
much  in  the  same  position.  I  inquired  of  one  of  them — a  professor  at 
the  Conservatoire,  and  a  kind  of  factotum  on  the  committee — what 
he  thought  of  the  work.    'That,  a  symphony  V  he  replied  in  eontemp- 

♦Franck  wrote  a  symphony  for  orchestra  and  chorus,  "Psyche\"  text  by  Sicard  and 
Fourcaud,  which  was  composed  in  1887  and  produced  at  a  concert  of  the  National  So- 
ciety, March  10,  1888.  He  also  wrote  in  his  earlier  years  a  symphony,  "The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,"  after  the  manner  of  Liszt's  symphonic  poems.  The  manuscript  exists,  but 
the  work  was  never  published 

f  Translated  by  Mrs.  Newmarch. 
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tuous  tones.  'But,  my  dear  sir,  who  ever  heard  of  writing  for  the 
English  horn  in  a  symphony?  Just  mention  a  single  symphony  by 
Haydn  01  DsothOTBP  introducing  the  English  horn.  There,  well,  you 
B66 — your  Fronde's  music  may  be  whatever  you  please,  but  it  will 
certainty  never  be  a  symphony!'  This  was  the  altitude  of  the  Con- 
vatoire  ill  the  year  of  grace  1S>!». 

"At  another  door  of  the  concert  hall,  the  composer  of  'Faust'  es- 
corted by  a  train  of  adulators,  male  and  female,  fulminated  a  kind 
of  papa]  decree  to  the  effect  that  this  symphony  was  the  affirmation 

of  Incompetence  pushed  to  dogmatic  lengths.  For  sincerity  and  dis- 
interestedness we  must  turn  to  the  composer  himself,  when,  on  his 
return  from  the  concert,  his  whole  family  surrounded  him,  asking 
ply  for  news.  'Well,  were  you  satisfied  with  the  effect  on  the 
public?  Was  there  plenty  of  applause?'  To  which  'Father  Franck,' 
thinking  only  of  his  work,  replied  with  a  beaming  countenance:  'Oh, 
it  sounded  well;  just  as  I  thought  it  would!'" 

The  following  analysis  is  based,  in  a  measure,  on  a  synopsis  pre- 
pared by  C6sar  Franck  for  the  first  performance  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory concert: — 

I.  Lento,  D  minor,  4-4.  There  is  first  a  slow  and  sombre  intro- 
duction, which  begins  with  the  characteristic  figure,  the  thesis  of  the 
first  theme  of  the  movement  ('cellos  and  basses).  This  phrase  is  de- 
veloped for  some  thirty  measures,  and  leads  into  the  Allegro,  or  first 
movement  proper.  Allegro  non  troppo,  D  minor,  2-L\  The  theme  is 
given  out  by  all  the  strings  and  developed  with  a  new  antithesis. 
Mr.  Apthorp  remarks  in  his  analysis  of  this  symphony :  "It  is  notice- 
able that,  whenever  this  theme  comes  in  slow  tempo,  it  has  a  differ- 
ent antithesis  from  when  it  conies  in  rapid  tempo.  The  characteristic 
figure  (thesis)  reminds  one  a  little,  especially  by  its  rhythm  and 
general  rise  and  fall,  of  the  'Muss  cs  scinf'  (Must  it  be?)  theme  in 
Beethoven's  last  quartet,  in  F  major."  There  is  a  short  develop- 
ment, and  the  opening  slow  passage  returns,  now  in  P  minor,  which 
Leadfl  to  B  resumption  of  the  Allegro  non  troppo,  now  also  in  F 
minor.  This  leads  to  the  appea ranee  of  the  second  theme,  niolto  can- 
tabile,  Y  major,  for  the  strings,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  a  third 
theme  Of  O  highly  energetic  nature,  which  is  much  used  in  the  ensu- 

development,  and  also  reappears  in  the  Finale.    The  free  Pan* 

.1  is  long  and  elaborate.  Then  there  is  a  return  of  the  theme  of 
the  introduction,  which  is  now  given  out  fortissimo  and  in  canonic 
imitation    between    ih<-   ba&f    (trombones,   tuba,   and    basses)    and   a 
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middle  voice  (trumpets  and  cornets)  against  full  harmony  in  the 
rest  of  the  orchestra.  The  theme  of  the  Allegro  non  troppo  is  re- 
sumed, and  leads  to  the  end  of  the  first  movement. 

II.  Allegretto,  B-flat  minor,  3-4.  The  movement  begins  with 
pizzicato  chords  for  the  string  orchestra  and  harp.  The  theme,  of  a 
gentle  and  melancholy  character,  is  sung  by  the  English  horn.  The 
first  period  is  completed  by  clarinet,  horn,  and  flute.  The  violins 
then  announce  a  second  theme,  dolce  cantabile,  in  B-flat  major.  The 
English  horn  and  other  wind  instruments  take  up  fragments  of  the 
first  motive,  in  B-flat  minor.  Now  comes  a  new  part,  which  the  com- 
poser himself  characterizes  as  a  scherzo.  The  theme,  of  lively 
nature,  but  pianissimo,  is  given  to  the  first  violins.  Clarinets  intone 
a  theme  against  the  restless  figuration  of  the  violins,  and  this  is 
developed  with  various  modulations  until  the  opening  theme  returns, 
first  in  G  minor,  then  in  C  minor.  Then  the  whole  opening  section, 
announced  by  the  English  horn,  is  combined  with  the  chief  theme  of 
the  scherzo,  given  to  the  violins. 

III.  Finale :  Allegro  non  troppo,  2-2.  After  a  few  energetic  in- 
troductory measures  the  chief  theme  appears,  dolce  cantabile,  in 
violoncellos  and  bassoons.  After  the  first  period  of  nearly  sixty 
measures,  a  phrase  in  B  major,  announced  by  the  brass,  is  answered 
by  the  strings.  A  more  sombre  motive  follows  in  violoncellos  and 
basses.  The  opening  theme  of  the  second  movement  now  reappears 
(English  horn),  accompanied  by  a  figure  in  triplets.  The  composer 
gives  this  description  of  the  remainder  of  the  movement:  Develop- 
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Copy  of  Col.  Taylor's  letter. — Shubert  Thea- 
tre. Boston,  June  24,  1918. 
My  dear  Miss  Kingman, — The  devotion  to 
your  country  as  expressed  in  your  generous 
contribution  given  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  on 
Saturday  evening  was  sincerely  appreciated  by 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  you, 
especially  by  myself,  who  was  responsible  for 
half  the  programme.  Your  beautiful  voice 
together  with  your  charming  personality  cap- 
tivated everybody.  I  predict  for  you  a  most 
successful  future  and  shall  watch  your  career 
as  it  develops,  with  a  keen  interest. 

Very  sincerely.  CHAS.  W.TAYLOR, 

Colonel  U.S.  Army — Cavalry. 

Management 
R.  E.  Johnston,  1451  Broadway.  N.Y. 

Residence,  24  West  59th  St..  N.Y. 
Telephone,  Plaza  6876. 


ment  of  the  themes  of  the  Finale  A  marked  retard  in  the  tempo.  A 
fragment  of  tin4  opening  theme  of  the  second  movement  alternates 
with  fragments  of  the  Bombre  third  theme  of  the  Finale.  Resump- 
tion of  the  original  tempo,  With  a  great  crescendo,  which  ends  in  a 

climax. — the  restatement  <>f  the  Opening  1>  major  theme  with  all  pos- 
sible  sonority.  The  chief  theme  of  the  second  movement  returns,  also 
With  great  sonority.  The  volume  of  tone4  suhsides.  and  the  third 
theme  of  the  first  movement  reappears.  This  leads  to  a  coda,  con- 
structed from  the  chief  themes  of  the  first  movement  in  conjunction 
with  the  opening  theme  of  the  Finale. 


Symphonic  Poem  No.  4,  "Tun  Yoitii  of  Hercules,"  Or.  50. 

,  Camille  Saint-Saens 

(Born  in  Paris  on  October  9,  1S35 ;  still  living  in  Paris.) 

Saint-Sa*  symphonic  poem,  "La  Jeunesse  dTIercule,"  was  per- 

formed for  the  first  time  at  a  Chatelet  concert  in  Paris.  January  28, 

L877. 

The  full  score  of  this  composition  is  preceded  by  a  note  on  the 

fly-leaf:— 

ill  1 :   IOUTH   OF   HEBCULBS, 
Symphonic  Poi  m. 

"The  fable  relates  that  Hercules  on  his  entrance  upon  lite  saw  two 

mads  lie  open  before  him,  that  of  pleasure  and  that  of  virtue. 
"Insensible  to  the  seductions  of  Nymphs  and  Bacchantes,  the  hero 

Chooses  the  path  of  struggles  and  combats,  at   the  ('nd  of  which  he 

catches  a  glimpse  of  the  reward  of  immortality  through  the  flames 
of  the  funeral  pyre." 

The  symphonic  poem   i^  scored   for  piccolo,  two  flutes,   two  oboes, 
tWO   Clarinets,    tWO   bassoons,    four    horns,    a    small    bugle    in    II  Mat. 

two  cornets-a-pistons,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba. 
led  rums,  (rum,  cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle,  harp,  and 

Core  is  dedicated  to  I  lenri   I  hiparc. 

The  wort  begins  with  a  Bhorl  Ajidante  sostenuto,  K  Mai  major,  4-4. 
Muted  violins  give  out  recitative-like  ph rases,  which  are  Interrupted 

:  wind  and  em  I  in  gentle  h.i  i  monies  in  the  strings 

ami  wind  Instrumci  I  ,     \  rol]  on  the  kettledrums  leads  t<>  an  Aiie- 
moderato,  1 1  ii.it  major,  t  i.  in  which  the  now  unmuted  Btrings 
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play  the  first  theme  in  full  harmony,  the  theme  of  Virtue,  which 
bears  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  preceding  violin  phrases.  This 
theme  is  developed  and  leads  to,  an  expressive  subsidiary  melody, 
played  by  the  violins  over  a  syncopated  bass.  "This  melody  seems 
almost  like  a  rhythmic  variation  of  the  first  theme."  This  is  de- 
veloped until  it  runs  into  passage-work,  and  fades  away  in  soft  har- 
monies. There  is  now  a  modulation  to  D  major  with  oboe  hints  of  a 
new  theme.  This  songful  new  theme  appears  in  E  major,  sung  by 
flute  and  clarinet,  then  by  the  first  violins  over  a  tremolo  of  the 
other  strings  (muted),  and  then  against  wood-wind  triplets  and 
chords  for  the  harp.    The  horn  has  the  last  of  the  melody. 

Allegro  in  E  major,  2-2.  The  music  of  Pleasure  begins  with  bits 
of  a  Bacchanalian  tune  played  by  flutes.  This  theme  is  developed 
at  length,  first  in  the  wood-wind,  then  in  the  strings  in  octaves 
against  trills  in  the  wood-wind,  and  then  by  a  constantly  increasing 
orchestra  until  the  climax  is  reached.  There  is  a  gradual  diminu- 
endo. Kecitatives  for  strings,  horns,  and  other  wind  instruments 
lead  to  the  return  of  the  theme  of  Virtue,  Andante  sostenuto,  E-flat 
major.  This  is  developed  much  as  before,  although  the  development 
is  somewhat  more  extended.  Forcible  declamatory  passages  in 
strings  and  wind  are  followed  by  the  theme,  sung  softly,  at  first 
by  the  clarinet,  to  which  the  oboe  is  afterwards  added.  The  de- 
velopment at  last  reaches  a  stormy  climax,  when  the  second  theme 
returns  in  E  major  with  a  different  rhythm,  in  wood-wind  instru- 
ments against  harp  arpeggios  and  sustained  harmonies  in  clarinets, 
bassoons,  and  horns.  The  themes  vie  with  each  other.  The  first 
theme  triumphs  in  a  maestoso  movement,  E-flat  major,  4-4,  with 
the  full  strength  ©f  the  orchestra. 


"Sadko,"  a  Tone  Picture,  Op.  5 

Nicolas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakoff 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  Russia,  March  18,  1844;  died  at 

Petrograd,  June  21,  1908.) 

This  orchestral  fantasia  has  been  called  the  first  Russian  symphonic 
poem.  It  was  composed  in  1867;  the  first  performance  in  Germany 
was  at  a  meeting  of  the  German  Congress  of  Musicians  at  Altenburg 
in  1876;  it  was  afterwards  revised  in  1891  and  published  in  the  new 
version  in  1892. 

"  Sadko,"  dedicated  to  Mily  Balakireff,  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
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trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam, 
harp,  and  strings. 

The  score  contains  a  programme  note,  which  may  be  Englished  freely 
as  follows:  "The  ship  bearing  Sadko,  a  famous  gusli  player,  is  becalmed 
on  the  high  sea.  He  is  thrown  overboard  by  the  fellow-travellers  as  a 
propitiatory  offering  to  the  Sea  King,  who  receives  him  in  his  domain, 
while  the  ship  sails  on.  There  is  a  great  company  beneath  the  waves, 
for  the  Sea  King  is  celebrating  the  wedding  of  his  daughter  to  the 
Ocean.  He  compels  Sadko  to  play  on  his  gusli,  and  they  all  dance  to 
the  music.  Spectres  appear;  the  dance  grows  wilder  and  wilder; 
stormier  and  stormier  are  the  billows.  Sadko  breaks  the  strings  of 
his  instrument;  an  end  is  put  to  the  dancing,  the  sea  grows  calm,  and 
it  is  soon  dark  and  still  in  the  ocean  depths." 

"Sadko"  begins  with  a  musical  representation  of  the  calm  sea  of 
the  legend,  moderato  assai,  D-flat  major,  6-4,  pp,  violas,  then  violins 
and  a  long  drum-roll  pp.  Energetic  chords  and  figures  are  afterwards 
interjected.  Sadko,  thrown  overboard,  sinks.  Short  phrases  in  D 
major,  first  for  clarinet,  then  for  violoncello  (D  major,  3-4),  serve  as 
thematic  material  for  alluring  and  curiously  orchestrated  strains.  The 
second  section  portrays  the  Sea  King's  festival.  Long  drawn  out  mel- 
odies are  heard;  arpeggios  of  harp  and  wood-wind  flow  about  them; 
there  are  mocking  figures  formed  out  of  the  phrases  above  mentioned; 
and  now  the  wood-wind  instruments  chuckle,  and  the  billows  begin 
to  swell  (strings).  The  opening  measures  of  the  sea-calm  reappear. 
Foregoing  motives  are  worked  over,  and  soon  full  harp  chords  intro- 
duce Sadko  playing  his  gush.  A  dance  melody  for  muted  strings, 
D-flat,  2-4,  enters,  and  is  developed  into  a  more  pronounced  form.  The 
dance  grows  livelier  and  turns  into  an  orgy.  The  ocean  roars,  and 
after  the  introduction  of  the  whole  pulsatile  battery  (drums,  cym- 
bals, gong,  etc.)  Sadko  breaks  the  strings  of  the  gusli,  and  the  sea 
quickly  calms  down  to  the  musical  form  of  the  opening  measures. 

This  story  of  sea  adventure  fascinated  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  who  was 
intended  for  a  naval  career,  and  served  for  several  years  in  the  navy; 
he  wrote  his  first  symphony  when  he  was  a  midshipman,  and  left  the 
sea  for  music  in  1873,  though  he  was  then  appointed  inspector  of  all 
the  bands  of  the  fleet,  and  filled  this  position  till  1884.  The  tale  of 
Sadko  fascinated  him,  as  did  that  of  Sindbad  (see  the  "Scheherazade" 
suite).  Not  only  did  he  write  "Sadko,"  a  musical  picture,  but  he  also 
wrote  an  opera,  "Sadko  of  Novgorod,"  produced  at  Moscow  very  late 
in  1897. 

This  "Musical  Picture"  was  used  by  Serge  de  DiaghilefTs  Ballet  Russe 
visiting  this  country  in  the  season  of  1916-17.  The  ballet  "Sadko" 
was  produced  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  November  9, 1916. 


Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,  "Espana"    .    .    .    Emmanuel  Chabrier 

(Born  at  Ambert  (Puy-de-D6me),  France,  January  18,  1841;  died  at 
Paris,  September  13,  1894.) 

When  Chabrier  was  six  years  old,  he  began  the  study  of  music  at 
Ambert  with  a  Spanish  refugee,  named  Saporta.  One  day  when  the 
boy  did  not  play  to  suit  the  teacher,  Saporta,  a  violent  person,  raised  his 
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hand.  Nanette,*  the  servant  who  reared  Chabrier,  and  lived  with  him 
Dearly  all  his  life,  came  into  the  room.  She  saw  the  uplifted  hand, 
rushed  toward  Saporta.  slapped  his  face,  and  more  than  once. 

In  L882  Chabrier  visited  Spain  with  his  wifo.f    Travelling  there,  he 
wrote  amusing  letter-  to  the  publisher  Costallat.    These  Letters  were 

published  in  >'.  /.  M.,  a  musical  magazine  (Paris:  Nbs.  January  15  and 
February  l."),  1909).  Wishing  to  know  the  true  Spanish  dances,  Cha- 
brier with  his  wife  went  at  night  to  ball-rooms  where  the  company  was 
mixed.  As  he  wrote  in  a  letter  from  Seville:  "The  gypsies  sing  their 
malaguefias  or  dance  the  tango,  and  the  manzanilla  is  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  and  every  one  is  forced  to  drink  it.  These  eyes,  these 
flower-  in  the  admirable  heads  of  hair,  these  shawls  knotted  about  the 
body,  these  feet  that  Btrike  an  infinitely  varied  rhythm,  these  arms  that 
run  shivering  tin1  length  of  a  body  always  in  motion,  these  undulations 
of  the  hands,  these  brilliant  smiles  .  .  .  and  all  this  to  the  cry  of  'Otte, 
OUe}  <ui(l<i  hi  Maria.'  A  flu  hi  Chiquita!  Eso  es!  Baile  hi  Carmmt 
Anaa!  Anda!*  shouted  by  the  other  women  and  the  spectators. 
However,  the  two  guitarists,  grave  persons,  cigarette  in  mouth,  keep  on 
scratching  something  or  other  in  three  time.  (The  tango  alone  is  in 
two  time.)  The  cries  of  the  women  excite  the  dancer,  who  becomes 
literally  mad  of  her  body.  It's  unheard  of!  Last  evening;,  two  paint* 
erf  went  with  US  and  made  sketches,  and  I  had  some  music  paper  in 
my  hand.  We  had  all  the  dancers  around  us;  the  singers  sani:;  their 
SOngS  to  me.  squeezed  my  hand  and  Alice's  and  went  away,  and  then 
we  were  obliged  to  drink  out  of  the  same  u;lass.  Ah,  it  was  a  fine  thing 
inde<«|'      ll«-   has  really  seen   nothing  who  has  not    seen   two  or  three 

Andalusians  twisting  their  hips  eternally  to  the  beat  and  to  the  meas- 
ure of  Andat    Andal    Ant/a!  and  the  eternal  clapping  of  hands.    They 

•    with  :i   marvellous  instinct   M  in  com  ra-rhyt  hm  while  the  guitar 

illy  follows  it-  own  rhythm.    As  the  others  beat  the  strong  beat 
fccb  measure,  each  beating  somewhat  according  to  caprice,  there  is 
a  most  curious  blend  of  rhythms.     1  have  noted  it  all    but  what  a  trades 
my  children." 

In  another  letter  Chabrier  wrote:    '"I  have  not  seen  a  really  ugly 

WOmaO  Since  I  have  been  in  Andalusia.  I  do  not  Speak  of  their  feet; 
they  are  so  little  that    1   have  never  seen   them.      Their  hands  are  small 

and  the  arm  exquisitely  moulded.  Then  added  the  arabesques,  the 
beaux-catchers  and  other  ingenious  arrangements  of  the  hair,  the 
inevitable  fan,  the  Sowers  on  the  hair  with  t he  comb  on  one  side!" 

Chabrier  tool    notes   from  Seville   to   Barcelona,   passing   through 
Malaga,  (  adis,  Grenada,  Valencia.    The  Rhapsody  "Espafia"  is  only 

,,l   two  Or  thn  ioru  oj   these  souvenirs,  which  he  Inst   played  00 

the  orte  to  hi-  friends,     lb-  Habanera  for  pianoforte    iss'~-    is 

derived  from  one  of  t lie  rejected  \ ersiorj 
Lamoureux  heard  Chabrier  play  the  pianoforte  sketch  of  "Eepafia" 

and    urged    him    t<>   orcli'  n.       \t    the    rehearsals   no   one   thought 

sijcc  ie.    Th<   -curt   with  it-  wild  originality,  its  novel  effects. 

frightened    the    pi  The    hi    l    performance    wa-    at    :i    Lainoureux 

r-!,if.il  "Ltttrw  h  kbritr,  mn  publlihsd  »t 

t  Hm  wilr  wmi  Alio*  L>cje»n,  cUutiht'T  >A    \  ITtddiai  ITM  >'■   187S. 
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concert  in  Paris,  on  November  4,  1883.*  The  success  was  instantane- 
ous. The  piece  was  often  played  during  the  years  following  and  often 
redemanded. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Listemann  conductor,  in  the  Tremont  Theatre,  January 
14,  1892.  The  Rhapsody  has  been  played  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  October  16,  1897,  April  27,  1907,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1907,  April  30,  1915,  November  17,  1916;  and  at  a  concert  of 
the  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy  conductor,  April  15,  1903. 

Theodore  Thomas  conducted  it  in  Chicago  as  early  as  1887. 

The  Rhapsody  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Lamoureux,  and  it  is  scored 
for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  two 
harps  and  strings. 

"Esparia"  is  based  on  two  Spanish  dances,  the  Jota,  vigorous  and 
fiery,  and  the  Malaguena,  languorous  and  sensual.  It  is  said  that  only 
the  rude  theme  given  to  the  trombones  is  of  Chabrier's  invention;  the 
other  themes  he  brought  from  Spain,  and  the  two  first  themes  were 
heard  at  Saragossa. 

Allegro  con  fuoco,  F  major,  3-8.  A  Spanish  rhythm  is  given  to 
strings  and  wood-wind.  Then,  while  the  violas  rhythm  an  accompani- 
ment, bassoons  and  trumpet  announce  the  chief  theme  of  the  Jota. 
The  horn  then  takes  it,  and  finally  the  full  orchestra.  A  more  expres- 
sive song  is  given  to  bassoons,  horns,  and  violoncellos.  There  is  an 
episode  in  which  a  fragment  of  the  second  theme  is  used  in  dialogue  for 
wind  and  strings.  A  third  melodic  idea  is  given  to  bassoons.  There 
is  another  expressive  motive  sung  by  violins,  violas,  and  bassoons,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sensuous  rhythm.  After  a  stormy  passage  there  is  com- 
parative calm.  The  harps  sound  the  tonic  and  dominant,  and  the 
trombones  have  the  rude  theme  referred  to  above,  and  the  rhythms  of 
the  Jota  are  in  opposition.     Such  is  the  thematic  material. 

*  Georges  Servieres  in  his  "Emmanuel  Chabrier"  (Pars,  1912)  gives  the  date  November  6;  but 
see  Le  Menestrel  of  November  11,  1883,  and  "Les  Annales  du  Theatre,"  by  Noel  and  Stoullig,  1883, 
page  294. 
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"The  world  needs  music  more  when  it's  in  trouble 
than  at  any  other  time.  And  soldiers,  and  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  and  children 
of  soldiers  get  more  of  the  breath  of  life  from 
music  than  the  man  on  the  street  has  any 
notion  of."— JOHN  McCORMACK 


MUSIC  is  an  essential  of  every  well-regulated  home.  It  is  a 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  education  of  the  children,  an 
unending  source  of  inspiration  and  recreation  for  the  growing  gener- 
ation, a  refining,  cultivating  influence  touching  every  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  the  common  speech  that  is  understood  by  all.  that 
appeals  to  everybody,  that  enlists  the  sympathies  of  man,  woman 
and  child,  of  high  and  low,  of  young  and  old,  in  every  walk  of  life. 
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glad. -and  MOgl  are  Ming,  and  strings  vibrate,  and  keys  respond  to 
1  >:<  |  (if  ,  there  is  known,  respected,  revered  loved  the  name 
and  fame  of   STEINWAY." 
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fhe  wonderful,  rich  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  the  very  conception 
of  beauty. — Lex>itzki- 

It   has   that  refined  quality,   that  warm   and    luscious   tone  which 
resembles  the  human  voice  in  its  individual  appeal. — A  Ida. 

The   Baldwin   Piano    has  no  peer  in  faithfully   voicing   an   artist's 
spirit. — Brown. 

I  have  an  inspiring  companion  in  my  Baldwin  Piano. — La  Forge. 

The  beautiful  tone  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  merits  its  popularity. — Amato. 

Using  a  Baldwin,  we  rest  assured  that  we  have  an  instrument  which 
will  meet  every  requirement. — Fanning. 

The  Baldwin  Piano  is  a  most  wonderful  help  and  support. — Nielsen. 

I  consider  the  Baldwin  the  Stradivarius  of  the  few  really  great  Pianos 
of  the  world. — De  Pachmann. 

A  tone  that  blends  so  well  with  my  voice. — Sembrich. 
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TUESDAY  EVENING,  APRIL  1 
AT  8.15 


PROGRAMME 


Weber     , 
Schubert 


Donizetti 


I.     Allegro  moderate 
II.     Andante  con  moto. 


Overture  to  "Der  Freischutz" 
Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor 


.  Air,  "Una  furtiva  lagrima,"  from  "L'  Elisir 
d'  Amore" 


Widor     .         .      Incidental  music  to  "Conte  d'avril"  (after  Shakespeare's 

"Twelfth  Night"),  Comedy  by  Auguste  Dorchain 
Romance. 
Guitare. 

Massenet         .         .         .         .      Air,  "Voir  Griselidis,"  from  "Griselidis" 

Bizet        .         .         .       Suite  No.  i  from  the  music  for  Alphonse  Daudet's 

Play  "L'Arlesienne" 
I.     Prelude. 
II.     Minuetto. 

III.  Adagietto. 

IV.  Carillon. 

Chabrier  .         .         .         .         .     "Espafia,"  Rhapsody  for  Orchestra 


SOLOIST 
LAMBERT  MURPHY 


There  will  be  an  intermission  of  ten  minutes  after  the  symphony 
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0\i  HTiiu:,  "Der  Freischutz"     ....     Carl  Maria  von  Weber 
(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  Deoember  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1S26.) 

"  Per  Freischutz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  1S21. 
The  cast  was  as  follows:  Agathe,  Caroline  Seidler;  Aennchen,  Johanna 
Eunike;  Brautjungfer,  Henriette  Reinwald;  Max.  Heinrich  Stumer; 
Ottaker,  Gottlieb  Rebenstein;  Kuno,  Carl  Wauer;  Caspar,  Heinrich 
Blume;  Fremit,  Georg  Gern;  Kilian,  August  Wiedemann;  Samiel, 
Hillebrand.  It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre, 
Schauspielhaus,  erected  by  Schinkel  in  1819-21,  to  replace  the  original 
building,  which  was  burned  down  in  1817.  Weber  wrote  in  his  diary 
that  the  opera  was  received  with  "incredible  enthusiasm:  ( )verture  and 
Folk-song  were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen  music-pieces  were 
stormily  applauded.  Everything  went  exceedingly  well,  and  was  sung 
con  amort,  I  was  called  before  the  curtain  and  took  Mad.  [sic]  Seidler 
and  Mile,  [sic]  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could  not  get  hold  of  the  others, 
-es  and  wreaths  came  flying.  'Soli  Deo  Gloria."1  Some  of  these 
96fl  were  malicious,  and  reflected  on  Spontini,  much  to  Weber's 
distn 

The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copenhagen, 
October  8,  1820.  Weber  was  making  a  tour  through  North  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  second  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  October 
31,  L820.    And  before  the  performance  of  the  opera  itself  the  overture 

played  for  the  third  time  at  Dresden,  December  Is.  \S20.  at  a  con- 
cert  given  by  Weber's  friend  Heinrich  Joseph   Barmann,  the  brilliant 

clarinetist. 
The  overture  begins  adagio,  0  major,  4-4.    After  eight  measures  of 

introduction   there  i-  a  part-song  for  four  horns.     This  section  o\   the 
rture   ifl    not    connected   in   any   way   with   subsequent    stage  action. 

r  the  quarter  the  Sarnie!  motive  appears,  and  there  is  the  thought 

of  Max  and   hi-  temptation.      The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  moltO 

'    minor.  2-2,    The  sinister  music  rises  to  a  climax,  which  is 

d  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet  in  the  Wblffl  Glen. 
In  th<-  next  episode,  F-Mat  major,  themes  associated  with  Max  (clari- 
and  Agathe  first  vi<»lms  and  clarinet)  appear.  The  climax  of 
the  fir-t  section  reappear-.  low  in  major,  and  there  is  USS  Of  Auathe's 
theme.  Their  i-  repetition  of  the  demoniac  music  that  i  i  it  roduCCS  the 
Allegro,  and  Samiel"-  motive  dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda, 
I  Lino,  which  i>   the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 

-roiv(|  f(,r  two  Mutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
•  .in   horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and 

Ti  rformanos  of  "Der  FreischtUs"  in  the  United  States 

■     I  Lig]  produced    at    the    Park    Theatre,    New     York, 

I  in-  chief  sine  re  Mi      Eft  Uj .  Dors.  I  >.  Luce. 

■dhull,    and    Clarke.      Mi        Lvdia    Kelly    w  niece   of    Michael 

•Col.  T.  AIMon  Hrown  give  Mur.l,  .-.  l.ii  '■  lli-f..ry  f.f  tl  Htm"  CMOS). 
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Kelly,  singer  and  the  author  of  the  amusing  Memoirs.  She  is  described 
as  "  rather  masculine  in  appearance."  Her  costumes  were  distin- 
guished for  "richness  and  elegance."  She  had  " never-failing  animal 
spirits,  good  humor,  and  vivacity."  She  married  a  French  baron,  who 
left  her  as  soon  as  she  failed  to  be  a  profitable  investment. 


Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor    .     ...     Franz  Schubert 

(Born  at  Lichtenthal,  near  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  at  Vienna, 

November  19,  1828.) 

Two  brothers,  Anselm  and  Joseph  Hiittenbrenner,  were  fond  of 
Schubert.  Their  home  was  in  Graz,  Styria,  but  they  were  living  at 
Vienna.  Anselm  was  a  musician ;  Joseph  was  in  a  government  office. 
Anselm  took  Schubert  to  call  on  Beethoven,  and  there  is  a  story 
that  the  sick  man  said,  "You,  Anselm,  have  my  mind;  but  Franz 
has  my  soul."  Anselm  closed  the  eyes  of  Beethoven  in  death.  These 
brothers  were  constant  in  endeavor  to  make  Schubert  known. 
Anselm  went  so  far  as  to  publish  a  set  of  "Erl-king  Waltzes,"  and 
assisted  in  putting  Schubert's  opera,  "Alfonso  and  Estrella"  (1822), 
in  rehearsal  at  Graz,  where  it  would  have  been  performed  if  the 
score  had  not  been  too  difficult  for  the  orchestra.  In  1822  Schubert 
was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  musical  societies  of  Linz  and 
Graz.    In  return  for  the  compliment  from  Graz,  he  began  the  Sym- 
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phony  in  B  minor.  No.  8  (October  30,  1822).  He  finished  the  Allegro 
ami  the  Andante,  and  he  wrote  aine  measures  of  the  Scherzo. 
Schubert  visited  Gtaai  in  1827,  but  neither  there  nor  elsewhere  did 
be  ever  hear  his  unfinished  work. 

Tin-  symphony  was  first  played  at  a  Gesselschaft  concert,  Vienna. 
December  17.  L865,  under  ELerbeck's  direction. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettle- 
drums, strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  moderato,  B  minor,  3-4,  opens  with  a 
solemn  phrase  in  violoncellos  and  double-basses  in  low  octaves.  The 
first  and  second  violins  enter  in  the  ninth  measure  with  restless 
]»; i --sage-work  in  thirds  and  sixths,  an  accompaniment  to  a  lamenting 
theme  of  oboe  and  clarinet.  There  has  been  dispute  concerning  the 
elassiiieation  of  these  motives.  Let  us  quote  William  Foster  Ap- 
thorp :  "I  have  long  been  in  doubt  exactly  how  to  classify  these 
three  phrases ;  indeed,  I  think  I  have  classified  them  differently  each 
time  1  have  had  to  analyze  the  symphony  for  these  programme- 
books.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  on  maturer  consideration,  that  the 
true  classification,  the  one  most  consistent  with  the  ordinary  canons 
of  the  sonata-form,  is  this.  The  plaintive  melody  of  the  oboe 
and  clarinet  is  but  the  continuation  and  further  development  of 
the  initial  phrase  of  the  violoncellos  and  double-basses — or  the  re- 
sponse to  it — and  the  two  together  constitute  the  first  and  second 
members  of  the  first  theme.  The  nervous  passage-work  in  the  violins 
is  the  counter-theme  to  this."  The  development  is  suddenly  cut 
short  by  syncopated  chords  in  the  full  orchestra.  A  long-held  D  in 
horns  and  bassoons  is  followed  by  a  modulation  to  G  major,  and 
the  most  Schubertian  second  theme  is  sung  first  by  violoncellos 
a.Lr;iinst  syncopated  harmonies  in  the  violas  and  the  clarinets,  and 
then  by  violins  in  octaves.  The  development  is  soon  of  an  imitative 
contrapuntal  character.  The  free  fantasia  is  a  long  and  elaborate 
w rorftdng  "lit  of  the  first  section  of  the  first  theme.  The  third  part 
of  the  movement  begins  with  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic,  and  the 
second   theme  enters  In   1)  major.     The  coda   is  short  and  based  on 

the  first  section  of  tin*  fins!  theme. 

The  Second  movement,  Andante  con  motO,  B  major,  8-8,  is  in 
sonatina  form,  "the  sonata  form  without  the  free  fantasia."  The 
finl  theme  is  in  E  major  in  the  strings.  Wind  instruments  Interrupt 
Occasionally.     A   subsidiary  theme  is  given  OUt    forte  by  wood-wind 
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and  brass  over  a  contrapuntal  bass  in  all  the  strings.  There  is  a 
return  of  the  first  theme  in  the  wood-wind.  The  second  theme  is  a 
clarinet  solo  in  C-sharp  minor  over  syncopated  harmonies  in  the 
strings.  The  theme  suffers  modulation  in  the  development.  A 
subsidiary  in  C-sharp  minor  is  announced  fortissimo  by  the  full 
orchestra,  and  a  theme  in  D  major  follows ;  the  first  violins  imitate 
the  violoncellos  and  the  double-basses  against  a  syncopated  accom- 
paniment in  second  violins  and  violas.  There  is  a  free  closing  pas- 
sage, based  on  figures  from  this  conclusion  theme.  The  second 
part  of  the  movement  is  planned  according  to  the  same  scheme  with 
the  conventionally  regular  changes  of  tonality.  The  coda  is  short 
and  built  on  the  conclusion  theme  and  the  first  theme. 


Air,  "Una  furtiva  lagrima,"  from  "1/  Elisire  d'  Amore." 

Gaetano  Donizetti 

(Born  at  Bergamo,  Italy,  November  29,  1797;  died  at  Bergamo,  April  8,  1848.) 

"L'  Elisire  d'  Amore,"  a  comic  opera  in  two  acts,  libretto  by  Romani, 
was  produced  at  Milan,  May  12,  1832.  The  subject  is  the  same  as  that 
of  Auber's  "Le  Philtre"  (Paris,  1831). 

"Una  furtiva  lagrima"  is  sung  by  the  young  villager,  Nemorino. 
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My  dear  Miss  Kingman,— The  devotion  to 
your  country  as  expressed  in  your  generous 
contribution  given  at  the  Shubert  Theatre  on 
Saturday  evening  was  sincerely  appreciated  by 
all  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  you, 
especially  by  myself,  who  was  responsible  for 
half  the  programme.  Your  beautiful  voice 
together  with  your  charming  personality  cap- 
tivated everybody.  I  predict  for  you  a  most 
successful  future  and  shall  watch  your  career 
as  it  develops,  with  a  keen  interest. 

Very  sincerely.  CHAS.  W.  TAYLOR. 

Colonel  U.S.  Army — Cavalry. 

Management 
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Una  furtiva  hitjrimft, 

NegT  occhi  SUOJ  spunto; 

Quelle  testore  giovani 

In  vidiar  Bembrd 

Che  piu  eercando  io  vo? 

M'  :i!ii:i.  -l  in"  aina.  Io  vedo! 

I  n  solo  istante  i  palpiti. 

Del  bug  be)  ooraentil 

I  miri  sospir  confendere 
Per  poco  a  mioi  sospir. 

This  hafi  1  een  translated  as  follow-: 

In  her  dark  eyes  emhathed  there  stood, 
Trembling,  the  furtive  tear; 

White  each  gay  smile  that  could  be  seen 

nied  parent  to  a  fear. 
What  can  this  heart  wish  more' 
She  love-  me!      What  joy  in  store! 
Ah!     For  a  moment  hut  to  feel 
The  throbbing  of  that  heart ; 
While  glance  to  glance,  si<ih  echoes  sigh, 
As  though  we  could  ne'er  part. 


Incidental   Music  to  the  Comedy   "Conte  d'Aykil":   Romance 
and  (it  i! mm         Charles  Marie  rYrooa 

Born  at  Lyons  od  February  24,  L845;  now  living  at  Paris 

■  «  lonte  d'Avril,"  a  comedy  in  verse  in  four  ads  and  six  -cones,  by 
iste  Dorchain,  was  produced  at  the  Odeon,  Paris,  September  22, 
1885,  when  this  music  was  first  played.  The  comedy  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  'Twelfth  Night/'  with  the  Duke,  Malvolio, 
Viola,  <>livi:».  Sebastian  (called  Silvio).  It  is  not  easy  to  recognise 
Dorchain's  "Quinapalus"  trom  a  description  of  lii^  play.  Is  he  not 
Sir  Toby  Belch?  A  critic  wrote  that  Dorchain  had  not  tried  t<»  trans- 
ire,  "he  was  simply  inspired  by  him,  as  Ik-  avowed  most 
ingenuously  in  the  published  play." 

Two  Buitee  were  arranged  by  the  composer  from  this  stage  music. 
They  wore  first  played  .at  .a  (  olonne  concert  in  Paris,  November  l  5, 
1891.    'rh«   Romance  i-  from  the  first;  Guitare,  from  the  second. 

Romance.     Andantino,    A-fl.-ti    major,    l-l.     Flute  solo   with   harp; 

two  oboes,    two  clarinets,    two   hassoons,    two   horn-,   kettle- 
drums, and  BtringB.     In  the  theatre  tin-  romance  was  played  behind 
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the  scenes,  with  few  instruments,  "0  Sweet  April  night,  night  made 
for  love!" 

Guitare.  Allegro,  C  major,  2-4.  Strings  pizzicati,  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums. In  the  middle  section,  F  major,  the  strings  are  played  with  the 
bow.    ' 


Air,  "Voir  Griselidis,"  from  "Griselidis"    .      Jules  Massenet 
(Born  at  Montaud  (Loire),  France,  May  12,  1842;  died  August  14,  1912.) 

"Griselidis,"  a  lyric  tale  in  three  acts  and  a  prologue,  poem  by  Ar- 
mand  Silvestre  and  Eugene  Morand  (based  on  the  " mystery"  per- 
formed at  the  Comedie-Francaise) ,  music  by  Massenet,  was  produced 
at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  November  20,  1901.  The  first  per- 
formance in  America  was  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House,  New  York, 
on  January  19,  1910. 

This  air  is  sung  by  Alain  in  the  prologue.  Alain,  a  gentle  poet,  is 
alone  on  the  edge  of  a  forest  of  Provence  at  sunset.  He  is  dreaming  of 
the  joy  of  meeting  Griselda,  whom  he  loves.  The  Prior  and  Gonde- 
baud  appear,  talking  together.  They  mourn  the  fact  that  the  Marquis 
will  never  marry:  "No  one  has  ever  charmed  his  soul."  Alain  over- 
hears them  and  exclaims,  "He  has  never  seen  Griselda."  They  cry 
out,  "  Griselda !"  and  he  then  sings  this  air.  The  part  of  Alain  was 
created  by  Marechal.* 

The  air  as  arranged  for  concert  use  includes  the  apostrophe  of  Alain 
when  he  is  alone.  In  the  opera  the  prologue  ends  with  the  wail  of  Alain 
that  he  will  not  see  Griselda  again. 

Ouvrez  vous  sur  mon  front, 
Portes  du  paradis! 

Ouvrez  vous,  je  vais  revoir  Griselidis! 
Les  grands  cieux  ou  descend  le  soir. 
Les  cieux  tendus  d'or  et  de  soie, 
Les  grands  cieux  sont  comme  un  miroir, 
lis  refletent  toute  ma  joie. 
Ouvrez  vous  sur  mon  front, 
Portes  du  paradis! 
.  Je  vais  revoir  Griselidis! 

• 

*  Marlchal,  tenor,  was  born  at  Li£ge,  September  26,  1867,  and  studied  at  the  conservatory  of  that 
city.  He  took  the  first  prize,  and  made  his  d6but  at  the  Li6ge  Opera  House  in  1891.  After  singing 
at  Rheims,  Dijon,  Antwerp,  Bordeaux,  Rouen,  Moscow,  Nice,  Aix-les-Bains,  he  joined  the  Op6ra- 
Comique  Company,  Paris,  in  1895,  and  made  his  first  appearance  there  as  Don  Jos6,  November  7. 
He  has  created  there  several  important  parts. 
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Voir  Griselidis  c'est  connaitre, 
Dans  la  grace  exquise  d'un  etre, 
Tout  ce  qui  peut  plaire  et  charmer; 
Voir  Griselidis,  c'est  Y aimer! 
Elle  est  au  jar  din  des  tendresses 
Non  pas  la  rose,  mais  le  lys. 
Des  beaux  yeux  clairs 
De  leurs  chastes  caresses 
N'ont  jamais  console 
Les  fronts  par  eux  palis. 

Ouvrez  vous  sur  mon  front, 

Portes  du  paradis! 

Ouvrez  vous,  je  vais  revoir  Griselidis! 

Open,  ye  gates  of  paradise,  to  my  soul!  I  am  about  to  see  Griselda.  The  lofty 
sky,  from  which  evening  descends,  the  sky  hung  with  silk  and  gold,  the  sky  is  as  a 
looking-glass  that  mirrors  all  my  joy. 

To  see  Griselda  is  to  know  all  that  can  please  and  enchant  in  the  exquisite  grace 
of  a  being.  To  see  Griselda  is  to  love  her!  In  the  garden  of  affections  she  is  the 
lily,  not  the  rose.  Her  beautiful  clear  eyes  have  never  consoled  with  their  chaste 
caresses  faces  that  grow  pale  at  a  look  from  her. 


Suite  No.  1,  from  "L'Arlesienne" Georges  Bizet 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  25,  1838;  died  at  Bougival  the  night  of  June  2-3,  1875.) 

When  Leon  Carvalho  was  manager  of  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  Paris, 
he  wished  to  revive  the  melodrama,  the  dramatic  piece  with  incidental 
and  at  times  accentuating  music.  He  chose  as  dramatist  Alphonse 
Daudet,  who  happened  to  have  a  Proven  gal  play  ready  for  the  Vaude- 
ville. He  chose  as  musician  Bizet,  whose  "Djamileh,"  an  opera  in  one 
act,  produced  at  the  Opera-Comique  on  May  22,  1872,  had  been  praised 
by  only  a  few  critics.  The  libretto  and  the  incapacity  of  a  Mme. 
Prelly,  a  woman  of  society  who  longed  for  applause  as  a  public  singer, 
did  woful  injury  to  the  compeser.  Bizet  was  accused  of  being  a 
Wagnerite,  and  Wagner  was  not  then  in  fashion. 

"L'Arlesienne,"  a  piece  in  three  acts,  was  produced  at  the  Vaudeville 
on  October  1, 1872.*  The  play  was  not  liked,  and  there  were  only  fifteen 
performances,  according  to  Charles  Pigot. 

After  the  failure  of  the  piece  Bizet  chose  certain  numbers  out  of  the 
twenty-seven,  rescored  them,  and  arranged  them  in  the  form  of  a  suite. 
The  first  performance  of  this  version  was  at  a  Pasdeloup  concert  on 
November  10,  1872. 

This  suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes  (the  second  of  which  is 
interchangeable  with  cor  anglais  in  the  first  movement),  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  alto  saxophone,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets, 
three  trombones,  kettledrums,  snare  drum,  harp,  strings. 

The  plot  of  "  L' Arlesienne "  is  the  story  of  a  young  farmer  of  Ca- 
margue,  Frederi,  the  son  of  Rose  Mamai  of  Castelet.  He,  is  madly  in 
love  with  a  girl  of  Aries,  a  brunette  who  is  irresistible  in  the  farandole; 

*  Ttiis  date  is  given  by  contemporary  journals.     The  date  in  the  Archives  of  the  Society  des 
Auteurs  is  September  30. 
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and  he  would  fain  wed  her.  She  is  not  seen  in  the  drama.*  Frederi  is 
Told  at  last  that  she  is  unworthy  the  low  of  any  honest  man;  and  he, 
flunking  that  contempt  can  kill  passion,  swears  lie  will  forget  her. 
The  baleful   beauty  ^i  the  woman  haunt-   him  day  and   night.     The 

maiden  Yivette.  with  whom  he  ha-  mown  up.  wishes  to  console  him; 
hut.  when  he  would  woo  her.  the  woman  of  Aries  conies  between  them. 

Thus  tortured  by  jealousy,  hatred.  l<>ve.  despair,  on  a  night  when  the 

peasants  are   celebrating   the    Festival   of  Saint    E2oi,   and  dancing  the 
Earandole   to   the   sound   of   flute   and    tambourine,    Frederi   hurls   him- 
self from   the  garret    window  of  the  farm-house  and  da-he-  hifl  skull 
tinst  the  pavement  of  the  court. 


Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,  "Espa^a"    .    .    .    Emmanuel  Chabrier 

(Born  at  Ambert  (Puy-do-Dome),  France,  January  IS,  1S41;  died  at 
Paris,  September  13,  1894.) 

When  Chabrier  was  six  years  old,  he  began  the  study  of  music  at 
Ambert  with  B  Spanish  refugee,  named  Saporta.  One  day  when  the 
hoy  did  not  play  to  suit  the  teacher,  Saporta,  a  violent  person,  raised  his 
hand.  Nanette, t  the  servant  who  reared  Chabrier,  and  lived  with  him 
nearly  all  his  life,  came  into  the  room.  She  saw  the  uplifted  hand, 
rushed  toward  Saporta.  slapped  his  face,  and  more  than  once. 

In  L882  Chabrier  visited  Spain  with  his  wife. J    Travelling  there,  he 

wrote  .'iniu-inu;  letters  to  the  publisher  Costallat,  These  letters  were 
published  in  S.  I.  M.x  a  musical  magazine  (Paris:  Xos.  January  15  and 

February  15,  l'.'OO).  Wishing  to  know  the  true  Spanish  dances,  ("ha- 
hrier with  his  wife  went  at  oighl  to  hall-rooms  where  tin4  company  was 

mixed.  A-  he  wrote  in  a  letter  from  Seville:  "The  gypsies  fling  their 
m:tl:iLruefia-   or   dance    the    tango,    and    the   inan/.anilla    is   passed    from 

hand  to  hand  and  every  one  i.-  forced  to  drink  it.  These  eyes,  these 
flowers  in  the  admirable  heads  of  hair,  these  shawls  knotted  about  the 
body,  these  feel  that  strike  an  infinitely  varied  rhythm,  these  arms  that 
run  shivering  the  length  of  a  body  always  in  motion,  these  undulations 
of  the  hands,  these  brilliant  smiles  .  .  ,  mid  all  this  to  the  cry  of  'Olh. 
OUe,  an 'In  In  Maria!  Ainln  In  Chiquita!  Eso  is'  Baile  la  Carmen! 
Andal  Andal*  shouted  by  the  other  women  and  the  spectators. 
H<,y.         die  two  guitarists,  grave  persons,  cigarette  in  mouth,  keep  on 

scratching  something  Or  other  in   three  time.      (The  tahgO  .'done  is  in 

two  time. j     The  cries  of  the  women  excite  the  dancer.  \nIi<»  becomes 

rally  mad  of  her  body.     IVi  unheard  ofl     Last  evening,  two  paint- 

•  ,t  frith  m  and  made  sketches,  and  I  had  some  music  paper  in 

hand      We  had   all   the  dancers  around   us;     the  singer-  sang  their 

BOng)!    tO  me,   Squeesed   my   hand   and    Alice's  and   went    away,  and   then 

llgrd  to  drink  out  of  the  same  tflass.      Ah,  it  was  a  fine  thing 

•  \ !.•!  «■.  it  i*  with  the  charming  widow  hi  Um  old  farce.  " Dunducketty'     Picnic."     Yet,  whea 
u\i*\i  R'l.i  e"B*  peodu  ikI.hi,  tin-,  worn *n  wu  intro- 

lii  hit  might    be   gratified       \N  hen 
•    I    ,    -,<,     .  ,       i    \..        una  nlKiut  i<    : ■>   product*!  in  Now   V<«rk.  o  piuwionaU   preat  agent  announced, 

•  i,  irould  "  Inpereoaate  tbi  title-role." 
v    lycgr  and  -Chabrier,   w<r<«  published   at 

Paria 

i  wifo  ni  Alioe  Dojoan,  dMgfetaf  <>t  I  '    wn.l.liiiK  MM  in  1873? 
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indeed!  He  has  really  seen  nothing  who  has  not  seen  two  or  three 
Andalusians  twisting  their  hips  eternally  to  the  beat  and  to  the  meas- 
ure of  Anda!  Anda!  Anda!  and  the  eternal  clapping  of  hands.  They 
beat  with  a  marvellous  instinct  3-4  in  contra-rhythm  while  the  guitar 
peacefully  follows  its  own  rhythm.  As  the  others  beat  the  strong  beat 
of  each  measure,  each  beating  somewhat  according  to  caprice,  there  is 
a  most  curious  blend  of  rhythms.  I  have  noted  it  all — but  what  a  trade, 
my  children." 

In  another  letter  Chabrier  wrote:  "I  have  not  seen  a  really  ugly 
woman  since  I  have  been  in  Andalusia.  I  do  not  speak  of  their  feet; 
they  are  so  little  that  I  have  never  seen  them.  Their  hands  are  small 
and  the  arm  exquisitely  moulded.  Then  added  the  arabesques,  the 
beaux-catchers  and  other  ingenious  arrangements  of  the  hair,  the 
inevitable  fan,  the  flowers  on  the  hair  with  the  comb  on  one  side!" 

The  Rhapsody  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Lamoureux,  and  it  is  scored 
for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  two 
harps  and  strings. 

"Espana"  is  based  on  two  Spanish  dances,  the  Jota,  vigorous  and 
fiery,  and  the  Malaguefia,  languorous  and  sensual.  It  is  said  that  only 
the  rude  theme  given  to  the  trombones  is  of  Chabrier' s  invention;  the 
other  themes  he  brought  from  Spain,  and  the  two  first  themes  were 
heard  at  Saragossa. 

Allegro  con  fuoco,  F  major,  3-8.  A  Spanish  rhythm  is  given  to 
strings  and  wood-wind.  Then,  while  the  violas  rhythm  an  accompani- 
ment, bassoons  and  trumpet  announce  the  chief  theme  of  the  Jota. 
The  horn  then  takes  it,  and  finally  the  full  orchestra.  A  more  expres- 
sive song  is  given  to  bassoons,  horns,  and  violoncellos.  There  is  an 
episode  in  which  a  fragment  of  the  second  theme  is  used  in  dialogue  for 
wind  and  strings.  A  third  melodic  idea  is  given  to  bassoons.  There 
is  another  expressive  motive  sung  by  violins,  violas,  and  bassoons,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sensuous  rhythm.  After  a  stormy  passage  there  is  com- 
parative calm.  The  harps  sound  the  tonic  and  dominant,  and  the 
trombones  have  the  rude  theme  referred  to  above,  and  the  rhythms  of 
the  Jota  are  in  opposition.     Such  is  the  thematic  material. 
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